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(For “The Ave Maria.”} 
Transition. 


A MIDSUMMER BEVERIK. 


IDWAY in air, the crescent swims, a-glow 
With that pale fire which veils the face of 
night, 
And makes the red of roses wan and white; 
Those wayward fawns, the Breezes, bending low, 
Scatter rich incense; the dim tales I know 
Out of old books arise for my delight; 
I dwell in No-Man’s-Land; my drowsy sight 
Is filled with wondrous dreams of long ago: 
I dream that love lies bleeding from the dart 
Which, on another night, missed Dian’s shield. 
“Love!” higher thoughts awaken; myths depart, 
Transfigured, brighter than the starry field, 
Above the crescent, the dear Lord I see. 
I cry, “ Love bleeds, O Sacred Heart, in Thee!” 
MAURICE F. EGAN. 
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The Conversion of an Infidel through the 
Intercession of the Blessed Virgin. 


BY THE LATE REV. FATHER J. P. DONELAN. 


(CONCLUBION.) 


‘7WAHE dying man’s pulse had ceased to throb 

‘\e and his eyes were fixed in the vacant stare 
of death; a pause ensued, silence reigned in 
the room; it was an awful pause, for the angel of 
death was there, and all felt the influence of his 
presence. The blessed candle threw its flickering 
rays upon the dying man’s face, the cross was 
still held up before him, while the clergyman’s 
hand was grasped in the agonies of death by 
those of the departing one; his bosom heaved 
With but few convulsive efforts, his lips still 
Moved in prayer, lisping the sweet names of 
“Jesus and Mary”; one struggle, one sigh, and 


the ransomed spirit had sped its flight to eter 
nity. Come to his assistance, ye saints of God; 
meet him, O meet him, ye angels of God! Mother 
of God, protect him; Jesus Christ, receive him; 
and may the angels lead him to his place of rest! 
“Eternal rest grant to him, O Lord!” exclaimed 
the priest, and, with one accord, all present re- 
sponded: “And let perpetual light shine upon 
him.” A prayer was offered to Heaven in his 
behalf, an earnest prayer from hearts stricken 
with sorrow, yet filled with gratitude to God for 
they knew that he had tried to prepare for death, 
and they felt that he had passed to a better 
world. Then a petition was breathed that all 
present might die the death of the just, and that 
their last end might be like his, the priest 
turned towards the widow and the orphans, 
offered what feeble consolation was in his power, 
and left them alone with the dead; for in those 
moments, when the heart is too full for words 
nature speaks in all the eloquence of tears. 
There are moments when it is sweet to yield to 
the feelings of sadness, and the heart is relieved 
by weeping; why then disturb the sacred grief 
of the widowed one, or seek to check the or- 
phan’s tear when, for the first time, a sense of 
loneliness comes upon them and they “will not 
be comforted”? Jesus wept at the tomb of Laz- 
arus, why may we not weep at a parent’s grave? 

On Saturday, June ——, the solemn funeral ob- 
sequies were performed in the Church of Saint 
Mary’s, in A——. The church was crowded by 
persons of all denominations, anxious to hear 
something relative to the facts of the conversion, 
and many among them had come from W—— 
for no other purpose. Some, doubtless, were 
then present who disbelieved the whole affair, or 
professed to think that it was but a fiction raised 
by the family and friends of the deceased. With 
such it was, and is, entirely useless to speak, for 
they would not believe even though one were to 
rise from the dead and proclaim the wondrous 
fact. They would even doubt their own existence 
were it not that they would expose themselves 
to the ridicule of others. The miracles of Christ 
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failed to convince many of His hearers, why then 
wonder that there are found minds so obstinately 
prejudiced as to reject this so public a fact? 
Every one capable of appreciating the wondrous 
ways of God, will at least inquire into the facts 
of the case before rejecting what may at first ap- 
pear incredible. 

In the funeral sermon the officiating clergyman 
stated the principal facts enumerated in the fore- 
going pages, and dwelt upon the mysterious 
providence of God; then, preceding the funeral 
train, he led the way to that last resting place of 
the dead, where, undisturbed, the slumberer re- 
poses in the sleep that knows no waking till 
the Archangel’s trump shall summon the world to 
judgment. 

So lived and died the subject of this narrative; 
such were the principal events connected with 
his truly remarkable conversion; who can reflect 
upon them and not give thanks to that Father of 
mercies whose kindness knoweth no bounds, and 
whose goodness is unto everlasting? Who is 
like to the Lord our God? How incomprehen- 
sible are His judgments, how unsearchable His 
ways! Every created being proclaims His power, 
and “day discovereth the light of Him to the 
day.” By a special mark of His protecting care, 
some are preserved in innocence from early life, 
and grow to maturity with all the virtue of their 
youth; others are cut off in the midst of their 
sins, and ere a moment is given them to sue for 
mercy, they are ushered into the presence of their 
God. Not a few are hurried away even after the 
commission of their first and only mortal sin, and 
without the grace of the Sacraments: without 
contrition, without mercy, they are ushered into 
the presence of their Sovereign Judge, while 
others, as in the case of Mr. M——, who lived in 
open rebellion against the Almighty, are visited, 
even in their last moments, by the mercies of 
Heaven. 

Wondrous are Thy ways, O God, and who 
shall explain them? Who, then, shall doubt of 
the mercies of Heaven! or who shall say there 
is no room for pardon! The simple narrative in 
the preceding pages inspires a threefold reflec- 
tion: trust in God, charity for others, and a ten- 
der devotion to the Blessed Virgin. See how 
good the Almighty was to our convert; from His 
throne in heaven He looked upon him, and mani- 
fested His mercies by changing this heart of 
stone into one of flesh. He who had so long 
waited the return of this misguided Absolom, 
comes in search of him; great had been his errors, 
yet the goodness of God was greater; numerous 
were his sins, yet still more numerous were the 
mercies of God. Long had he resisted the graces 
proffered him, the entreaties of friends, the prayers 
and good examples of his pious family, and the 
many inducements within and around him, to 


know, to love, and to serve his God; hope seemed 
lost, and the most sanguine among his friends 
had ceased to anticipate a change; yet, glory be 
to God! that change came. Like the lightning 
flash from heaven, the truth of God broke upon 
him, and the walls of error crumbled at the sound 
of the trumpet of truth; the beauties of religion 
were made manifest to him, a luminous eternity 
was opened to his view, and he was a Christian. 
With what confidence in the goodness of God 
should not this inspire us! No sins are too dark, 
no guilt too heinous, no crime too great for the 
mercies of Heaven. In a moment when we least 
expect it, the time of visitation may come, and 
the sinner may become a saint. If we admire the 
goodness of God in the conversion of Mr. M——, 
let us strive to imitate, as far as in our power, 
that mercy towards each other; let us be patient 
and charitable one to another, thinking no evil, 
desiring no revenge, but rather to be kind to all. 
He whom we consider a child of wrath may 
be near to his conversion; he whom we despise 
and shun, may yet become a child of benediction. 
Let us, then, be charitable even as God our 
Father is charitable. Heaven bears with his 
errors and spares him in all his wanderings; 
why should we usurp the attributes of God, and 
in our individual capacities condemn what He 
endures? We too have our faults, each one has 
frailties at which he sumetimes blushes; why 
then condemn in others what we indulge in our- 
selves, or why expect to find others perfect, when 
we ourselves are filled with imperfections? Ah! 
let us imitate the charity of God towards sin- 
ners; He loves this virtue; it was this that 
brought Him down from heaven, it was for this 
He died. Let us, who are sinners, be to others as 
we wish our Lord to be to us. “By this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one for another.” And does not the remark- 
able trait related in these pages inspire confidence 
in the protecting care of our Blessed Mother 

in heaven? Whocan doubt it? Who that wit- 
nessed the facts here related, or heard the pious 
sentiments he expressed in regard to the Blessed 
Virgin, can for a moment doubt the great share 
that pure and holy being had in the affair of his 
conversion? IIer pure hands were raised in 

prayer to her Divine Son for him; her maternal 
heart felt for his miseries; she saw him on the 
brink of ruin, about to be precipitated into that 
awful gulf, “ where no order but everlasting hor- 
ror dwells.” She saw that another victim was to 
be deprived of the fruits of Christ's sufferings, 
and that the enemy was about to deprive him of 
the atonement of her Son; she saw it, and she 

prayed it might not be; she was moved to pity, 

and kneeling before the Redeemer, she called on 

Him by the endearing name of Son to pity and 

to pardon this wandering child! Her prayer 
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was heard; Jesus, her Divine Son, granted her 
petition, and the sinner was converted. 
Glorious belief! consoling thought! We have 
a Mother in heaven to plead with Jesus in our 
behalf! Though the eternal Father be angry 
with us, can He resist the intercession of His 
Divine Son? and when that eternal Son is peti- 
tioned by His Blessed Mother, can He refuse to 
grant her prayer? When such a Mother pleads 
with such a Son, for what may we not hope! 
Her maternal heart is filled with love for us, 
her pure soul is the temple of every virtue, and if 
her hands were never lifted in vain on earth to 
plead with her Divine Son the cause of suffering 
humanity, why should we be required to believe 
that, now that she is enthroned in glory, she 
pleads in vain for us? Ah! far from every feel- 
ing heart be so gross an idea of the gratitude of 
Jesus for His Blessed Mother. Her arms were 
the first to clasp His tender form, and her chaste 
bosom was the first to pillow His sacred Head, 
so soon to be pierced with a thorny crown; her 
eyes first beamed a mother’s smile upon Him in 
the humble manger of Bethlehem, and shed the 
bitterest tear at the cross of Calvary; her voice 
was sweet and powerful enough to win Him 
from His disputation with the Doctors in the 
Temple, and to induce Him to anticipate the 
eternal decrees of His Father at the marriage 
feast of Cana in Galilee. As He cast His closing 
eyes towards the foot of the cross they rested on 
His Blessed Mother—faithful in death as she had 
ever been in life—what then was His expression? 
was it that of many who almost censure Him for 
His love for His Mother? Hear it ye who revile 
this sacred utterance, and strive to obey it; 
“Behold thy Mother!” ‘Yes, holy Mother of 
Jesus, thou art our Mother also, we do behold 
thee; though everywhere lovely, ’tis at the foot 
of the cross thou art most dear to us, ’tis there 
thy fervent children love to contemplate thee, for 
at the foot of the cross thou wast given us for 
our Mother; why then should we not love thee, 
O Virgin Daughter of Zion? The harp of the 
minstrel and the inspired lay of the prophet have 
proclaimed thy greatness and thy dignity; kings 
and emperors have praised thee, the learned have 
set forth thy merits, and the ignorant have loved 
thee; the glorious Church throughout the world 
proclaims thee the Mother of God, and all na- 
tions shall call thee Blessed. Yes, thou art our 
Mother: we love thee as the Mother of God, and 
we will strive to follow thy example and to imi- 
tate thy virtues. With God for our Father and 
thee for our Mother, what shall we fear? Though 
enemies surround us, and the powers of darkness 
oppose our journey to heaven, we will fly to thy 
protection and exclaim: “Jesus, dying on the 
cross for me, have mercy on me! Mary, standing 
at the foot of the cross of Jesus, pray for me!” 
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*Beth’s Promise. 


BY MES. ANNA HANSON DORSEY. 


CHAPTER XVIII—(Continued). 


NE day Mr. Neville called at Mrs. Morley’s, 

and on learning that ’Beth was out, sent up 
his card to her mother asking to see her for a few 
minutes. She came down at once, receiving him 
in her usual friendly way, and, drawing her chair 
near his, began to talk of things which she 
thought would be of interest to him. But instead 
of pursuing the conversation, he somewhat ab- 
ruptly told her, as soon as she had finished what 
she was saying, that he had called to see her on 
a matter which affected his happiness, and hoped 
she would not be displeased at his presumption, 
but give him, if possible, some small encourage- 
ment and hope. Mrs, Morley did not quite un- 
derstand, and, drawing herself up, waited to hear 
what more he had to say. He did not want her 
to answer him then; he wanted—like a Briton as 
he was—to go through with what brought him 
there, which he proceeded to do with an awkward 
floundering of words and disconnected phrases, 
which, however, verged intelligibly enough, by 
the time he finished, to a perfect understand- 
ing of his purpose, which was nothing more nor 
less than a formal proposal for ’Beth’s hand. 
Mrs. Morley was taken by surprise, and scarcely 
knew for an instant what answer to make. She 
had heard from the Spencers that he was a man 
of high birth and large fortune, that he belonged 
to an old Catholic family who had been true to 
their Faith for many generations, and that his 
record was an extraordinarily fine one; but she 
could say nothing, except to refer him to her 
daughter for his answer. She asked him if he 
had spoken to her, and he replied that he had 
not, he only waited her permission to do so, 
but now, theré was nothing to prevent his learn- 
ing his fate from her own lips; not that he 
presumed to hope for a favorable answer to his 
suit, but he could not brook uncertainty. He 
would call in the evening, if she thought he 
could see Miss Morley. Mrs. Morleytold him that 
her daughter would be at home, and he bowed 
and went away, while she sat there, thinking it 
all over, with a sinking heart. “Suppose,” she 
queried, “’Beth should like him? Well, if so, I 
will lay no impediment in their way, although I 
know how bitter the trial will be when the ocean 
separates me from my child, my only one.” She 
determined to say nothing of Mr, Neville’s visit, 
so that "Beth might be left to act exactly on her 
own impulses and judgment. He had confided 
his intentions to Mrs. Spencer before he left her 
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that morning, and she had gone off to make 
some calls, radiant with exultation and delight 
that her favorite should have won the greatest 
prize that had ever been in the matrimonial 

market in Washington, making not the least doubt 
of 'Beth’s accepting him, for it was such a fitting, 
indeed such a splendid, match. She couldn’t tell 

all she knew about him yet, but was delighted 

to think, when she had his permission to do 80, 

what an immense sensation it would create. 

There was just enough known and guessed at to 

form the theme for every drawing-rooom and no 

end of talk at the clubs; it was hinted at in the 

papers that there was an engagement on the 

tapis—yet not formally announced—that would 

produce a profound sensation in the most bril- 
liant circles when known. Unconscious of it 
all, "Beth only wished Mr. Neville would not call 

quite so often, for although she liked him as a 
friend, there had come into his manner towards 
her an tmpressment which sometimes startled 
and made her uncomfortable; and when he 

called that evening after the interview between 

himself and Mrs. Morley, and declared his love, 

offering himself, his honors and _ possessions 

for her acceptance, she rejected him in as kind 

and decided a way as possible, expressing her 

sense of the compliment he had paid her and 

her grief at having unintentionally been the cause 

of pain and disappointment to him; how much, he 

did not seek to conceal. All his pleading was in, 
vain, her decision was final, as she made him un- 

derstand; then without another word, he bowed 

and left the house, and that night went away in 

the 10 o’clock northern train. Mrs. Spencer re- 

ceived a note of farewell by mil the next morn- 

ing, in which he referred to his “ill success” as 

the cause of his sudden departure, thanked her 
for her great. kindness, and told her that he in- 

tended to take up nis old vagabond life again, 

and lose himself in Persia for the next few years. 

Mrs. Spencer was disappointed and furious. She 

ordered her carriage and went to Mrs. Morley’s, 

where she met Beth in the hall just on her way 

out. 

“No: I won't sit down, Miss Morley; I should 
stay too long and say too much, and maybe tear 
you to pieces, I’m so angry with you. I know all 
about it, and I do declare that you are the most 
foolish girl I ever heard of in my life to have re- 
jected such a man, who, I tell you for your com- 
fort, was not only a Neviile, but the Earl of Kin- 
tove, the greatest match in England, and you de- 
serve to die an old maid for recklessly throwing 
away such a splendid opportunity.” 

All of which ’Beth endured with great sweet- 
ness, but made at the same time a good plea for 
herself, in which Mrs. Spencer pretended to see 
no sense or reason, although in her heart she 
did, and so they parted,—’Beth well satistied that 


her mother fully approved her decision; Mrs. 
Spencer declaring that she did not want to see her 
again for a whole month, by which time she 
might possibly have recovered her temper, and 
hurried away without offering her the usual part- 
ing embrace and kiss. She found Captain Brandt 
waiting for her when she got home. He had 
called to see Mr. Neville that morning, and was 
told that he had left the city and was not ex- 
pected to return. The hotel people could tell him 
nothing, except that he was gone and expected to 
sail for England by the first steamer that left 
New York after he got there, and he rushed up 
to confer with Mrs. Spencer, who, he was sure, 
must know the reason of Neville’s sudden depart- 
ure. He was told at the door that Madame— 
as her foreign servant styled her—was out, but 
instead of leaving his card, he answered that he 
would come in and wait her return, which he 
did. The servant knowing that the old Captain 
was an intimate friend of the family, invited him 
into “Madame’s boudoir,” where there were re- 
views, magazines, books, and the morning papers, 
which the man naturally thought would interest 
him until Madame returned. But he did not 
care to be amused, he was in too great a fume; 
and when Mrs. Spencer got home, she found him 
in her sanctum ina state very much resembling 
that of a caged bear at the Loo. He shook hands, 
and asked her what was in the wind, and what 
had sent Neville off on such a tangent as if he 
had been shot out of a mortar? Then he wiped 
his face as if he were swabbing a quarter-deck, and 
dropped into a chair to hear all about the ending 
of his ambitious hopes for ’Beth Morley, whom he 
loved and was as proud of as if she had been hisown 
child. He had set his heart upon this brilliant 
match for her, never dreaming that she would 
decline it; and when he heard that Neville had 
really proposed and been refused, he quite lost 
his head and swore like “the army in Flanders,” 
until the air got blue, and he was brought to his 
senses by seeing Mrs. Spencer leaning back against 
the cushions of her chair with a finger stuffed in 
each ear. He suddenly stopped, put his finger 
on his lips, whereupon she uncovered her ears, 
and he begged pardon, bowed, and went home to 
drown his anger and disappointment in unlimited 
punch, leaving Mrs. Spencer convinced and more 
than ever taking to heart the fact that: . 
“The best laid plans of men and mice 
Aft gang aglee.” 

But she was wicked enough the next time they 
met, when he apologized for swearing in her pres- 
ence, to courtesy and tell him she quite thanked 
him for it, as it had relieved her mind as much 
as if she had done it herself. “Not that I wish 
to encourage you in such a bad habit, Captain, and 
you must never do so in my presence again, but 
the provocation was great, and a safety valve of 
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some sort was necessary. It’s not likely that such 
an occasion will ever happen again. How are the 
Morleys?” 

“TI called this morning,” said the old salt, after 
a hearty laugh, and promising by the lights of St. 
Elmo never to offend again; “I called, but saw 
no one. Andy told me that Mrs. Morley had 
caught cold, and had had a chill; I hope it’s 
nothing serious.” 

“TI shall call to-day and inquire, and if it’s noth- 
ing serious, I shall take "Beth with me to the 
opera to-night,” said Mrs. Spencer, with a look of 
concern on her handsome countenance. 

Mrs. Morley’s indisposition did not appear to 
threaten anything more grave than a few days’ 
confinement to her bed; the chills had yielded to 
quinine, her cold was better, and she complained 
only of great lassitude and occasional faintness. 
Dr. Milner thought she would be up very soon. 
That is what Mrs. Spencer heard from ’Beth when 
she called to make inquiries; but notwithstand- 
ing she could not persuade her to leave her mother 
to go with her to the opera. “I know that she 
will not really need me, but I would not feel 
easy to leave her, even in faithful old nurse’s 
care,” ’Beth answered, and Mrs. Spencer, know- 
ing something by this time of her firm will, 
ceased to importune her, offered her services, if 
there were anything she could do, sent best love 
to the patient, kissed her with her old affection, 
and went away. "Beth noticed that it was snow- 
ing very fast when Mrs. Spencer went out to her 
carriage, and by dusk the storm had blocked up 
the sidewalks with drifts, and the wind, pierc- 
ingly cold, blew with such violence that bricks 
were hurled from chimneys, slates from roofs, 
and the windows were lashed and shaken as if 
the “ Prince of the powers of the air” were hold- 
ing high carnival, and meant destruction. In 
Mrs. Morley’s room the heavy curtains were 
down, and a bright, crackling wood fire blazed 
upon the hearth where the tall brass andirons 
supporting it glittered and reflected the quivering 
flames and restless sparks. An old-fashioned 
astral lamp cast a restful light over the table 
where ’Beth sat reading aloud, and made Mrs. 
Morley’s pale, finely chiselled face, which leaned 
against her pillows, as statuesque as classic 
marble. 

“How folded in one feels in such a storm, 
mamma! It gives one such a feeling of home, of 
safety, to hear it, and know that it cannot reach 
us, rage as it may.” 

“Yes, but thoughts of the shivering poor, of 
wandering outcasts without home or shelter, will 
come to pain us amid our luxurious surround- 
ings, and our powerlessness to help them only 
increases our sharp regret.” 

“You have done all you could, dear mamma, to 
give warmth and comfort to the needy, I am sure. 


Think of those who are this moment enjoying the 
coal, wood, food and other good things that you 
provided for them; the shelter, the warm cloth- 
ing, and, in many cases, the steady employment 
secured for them by your means,” said ’Beth, in 
cheerful tones. 

“ And you, my right hand helper always,” said 
Mrs. Morley; then she closed her eyes, and 
"Beth, thinking she had fallen asleep, read on, 
while the storm still raged with wilder fury. 
The little French clock on the mantlepiece rung 
out 12 in musical tones too sweet and low to dis- 
turb the sleeper. ’Beth closed the book, lowered 
the light, and sat there gazing into the coals, not 
building “castles in Spain,” but thinking of the 
fair “castles in the air” that in her own life had 
crumbled and disappeared. She could not help 
it, she would have been more than human if she 
could. Such thoughts always came unbidden, and 
she could not drive them away. She sought ref- 
uge in her rosary sometimes, and presently she 
drew her chaplet from her pocket and tried to 
fix her mind on the wonderful mysteries that de- 
votion presents to the devout soul. After a 
little while the shadow passed from her heart 
and peace came in the contemplation of the 
fathomless mystery of the life of Mary, the pre- 
destined, the honored above all creatures, the sin- 
less Virgin Mother. 

Mrs. Morley stirred; a log had broken in two 
with a fusilade of glittering sparks that swept 
into the chimney’s black depths like a pillar of 
fire, and shed a ruddy glow over every part of 
the room. Ina moment ’Beth was at her mother's 
bedside. 

“Did the fire awaken you, dear mamma?” 

“T have not been asleep, my ’Beth; I have been 
thinking. I have something to say to you that 
I have long been wishing to say; sit down here 
by me.” 

“Had you not better defer it until to-morrow, 
and try to get asleep, mamma?” 

“T shall sleep better after it is said, my child.” 

“Well, mamma, what is it?” said ’Beth, with 
failing heart. Was her mother going to require 
her to give up her secret ? 

“Do you remember, my ’Beth, a promise that I 
once exacted from you, a promise which I meant 
to be a safeguard to your happiness, and which— 
unwise, though I now think it—was suggested by 
my love, my deep mother-love for you, to keep from 
your heart the pangs that have wrung mine? 
You cheerfully promised what I asked, and called 
God to witness that you would keep that prom- 
ise. Now, wy ’Beth, I call upon God to witness 
that I release you from your promise, willingly, 
voluntarily, and assured in my own mind that I 
had no right to fetter your life with it. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, mamma; but I shall never do anything 
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that will grieve or make you anxious,” said,’ Beth, 
in a low tone. 

“But you accept this release? Let that prom- 
ise be, in the name of God, as though it had never 
been. Do you agree?” 

“If you wish it, dearest mamma. I was satis- 
fied to have it stand.” 

“I was not. Now kiss me, my darling, for I 
shall go to sleep at once, I feel so happy.” 

“Dear mamma, how sorry I am that you have 
given yourself so many uneasy moments about 
that promise!” said ’Beth, kissing her tenderly, 
and drawing the soft downy coverlid up around 
her shoulders, while a strange tumult of mingled 
emotions stirred her own inmost heart. Witha 
sweet smile, restful and calm upon her face, Mrs. 
Morley soon fell asleep, holding ’Beth’s hand close 
to her heart. Happy for both that this conversa- 
tion took place then and there, for when the doc- 
tor called next day at the usual hour, he per- 
ceived a very serious change in the condition of 
his patient. A low fever was creeping through 
her blood, her pulse was rapid and weak, and she 
lay in a half dreamy state between sleeping and 
waking, from which she aroused only when 
spoken to. Doctor Milner pronounced it typhoid 
fever, but would give no opinion, except that she 
was very ill, as indeed she was. Every day she 
seemed to drift nearer and nearer towards the 
valley of the shadow of death, making no sign, so 
deep was the silence and unconsciousness that 
enwrapt her senses. Father Thomas, who never 
omitted a special remembrance of her in his 
Masses, came daily to breathe a silent prayer beside 
her, to give her his blessing, and lead "Beth aside 
to whisper courage and hope. Two Sisters of 
Charity had leave from their Superior, at Father 
Thomas's request, to be in attendance, and took 
turns in watching through the long winter nights, 
and nursing her through the weary days with 
tender, and assiduous care. Doctor Milner gave 
his most vigilant attention to the case, and said: 
“With such skilful aids as the good Sisters, I 
hope much.” He candidly admitted that while 
medical skill was of small avail, such nursing as 
theirs was not only invaluable but more than 
half the battle. The good doctor took no ac- 
count of the earnest prayers that besieged Heaven 
in behalf of his patient; in fact it was his custom 
to refer all difficult cases that passed his skill to 
nature, having small knowledge of the great 
Healer who can recreate and rehabilitate the 
work of His own hands. 'Beth could not be per- 
suaded to leave her mother a moment, except 
when in the gray morning dawn she stole out 
with Sister Teresa to the nearest church, to offer, 
with the Divine Sacrifice of the altar, her Com- 
munion and ardent prayers for her recovery. 
One morning as they drew near the church the 
good Sister said, in low, gentle tones: “Remem- 


ber, dear child, that our prayers, to be efficacious, 
must be referred entirely to the holy will of God.” 

“T only ask, like a child, for what I want above 
all earthly things, my mother’s recovery.” When 
our Lord was upon earth, raising the dead and 
healing the sick, that is the way they begged His 
help, and He granted their prayers without ques- 
tion, rebuke, or condition. When I see and know 
His holy will, I will try, although it slay me, to 
submit.” 

This was a great deal for "Beth to say who 
now spoke but seldom. She had been turning 
this question over in her own mind ever since 
her mother’s illness began, and this was the con- 
clusion she had arrived at. It seemed to her 
only right to ask the Father, in the Son’s holy 
name, for the help her stricken heart needed, even 
as He had commanded, with the promise that it 
should be given. How could she doubt! Sister 
Teresa, only said in her low, gentle tones: “I 
will offer my Holy Communion for your inten- 
tion, dear child”; and they entered the dimly- 
lighted church, where the sanctuary-lamp and 
two candles upon the altar scarcely revealed the 
holy place, entered with fervent hearts, knowing 
whom they had come to adore and meet, and at 
whose Feet they would kneel, and in whose prom- 
ises they would ever trust, while He bestowed 
Himself upon them, their food and their guest. 

The Brandts and Mrs. Spencer came to the 
house daily, anxious to be of service and to relieve 
’Beth, but she could not be induced to go into 
another room to lie down and rest, or drive out 
for a breath of fresh air. “She might not be here 
when I come back, I can’t leave her!” she said 
piteously to Father Thomas, and they urged her 
no more. She ate and drank mechanically what 
was brought to her, knowing that without it she 
would grow weak and be obliged to leave her 
post; and the only sleep she got was when sitting 
close to her mother’s bedside, she leaned her head 
against it, and lost herself for a little-while. At 
last hope died out. Dr. Milner told Father 
Thomas that there was not the least chance of his 
patient’s recovery unless some latent power of 
nature, which he could not perceive and did not 
hope for, should rally. Then Father Thomas 
with a full heart led "Beth into another room and 
told her that he thought it better to administer 
Extreme Unction to Mrs. Morley. 

“Oh, Father Thomas! is the end so near as 
that?” she asked, her pale face wrung with 
anguish. 

“My dear child, while there’s life there’s hope, 
and our dear sufferer must have every help, di- 
vine as well as human, that the Church provides 
for her children. I don’t say it will be so in her 
case, but I have known some who had every ap- 
pearance of being in their last extremity recover, 
after the holy anointing.” 
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“Oh yes—at once, Father, give her this help; 
I expect nothing humanly from it, but it will be 
a comfort to think——oh! Father Thomas, must 
my dear mother die?” 

It was too much; the cold, white endurance of 
the last five weeks gave way to a passion of tears 
and convulsive sobs that shook every nerve and 
fibre of her delicate frame. Father Thomas, 
deeply moved by her grief, did not seek to check 
it by cold counsels and formal lessons of resigna- 
tion; he knew that nature must have its way, 
and he waited, holding her cold hand in his, while 
he secretly besought the infinite compassion of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus for her in this hour of 
distress. When she grew more calm, the good 
priest led her back to the sick room where he 
was to administer to the dying one the august 
Sacrament which prepares the soul for its last 
passage and the new raiment awaiting it in its 
Father’s house. The two Sisters, with "Beth, as- 
sisted at the solemn function, and when it was 
all over, she stood gazing down into the white 
wasted face, the half-open, expressionless eyes, 
and the pale lips on which the breath of life 
faintly trembled. 

“Is my mother dying, Sister Joseph?” she sud- 
denly asked. 

“Not dying, dear, but entering eternal life,” 
said the Sister, whose eyes were dim with tears. 

"Beth fell to the floor in a dead faint and was 
borne away to another apartment, where, before 
she entirely recovered from her swoon, Dr. Mil- 
ner administered an opiate which threw her into 
a profound sleep. When she awoke, she knew 
that hours must have passed since she saw her 
mother. Why was she there in the dark? What 
had happened? Then she remembered. Was all 
over? Had her mother died and she not there? 
The door opened and Sister Teresa came in, hold- 
ing asmall night-lamp in her hand. As she closed 
the door after her, ’Beth sprang from her bed and, 
with a trembling voice, cried out: “Is my mother 
dead?” 

“No, dear child; do not cry out, or make the 
least sound, and I will tell you. A change has 
taken place: the Doctor says she will live, but 
there must be extreme quiet. Agitation of any 
kind would be fatal. Soon after you fainted, she 
closed her eyes, and I thought it was all over, but 
in a few seconds she opened them, and looked at 
the doctor and Father Thomas with a faint smile 
as if glad to see them. She was perfectly con- 
scious and took the nourishment I brought her, 
then fell into asweet natural sleep. Dr. Milner is 
down stairs with Father Thomas; they are both 
going to stay until morning.” 

“Oh my God! my God! I thank Thee!” cried 
"Beth, flinging herself upon her knees by the bed- 
side and covering her face with her hands, while 
she poured out the joy and gratitude of her soul, 


not in words, for words had no power to express 
it, but in that language of silent, speechless ador- 
ation that is best loved by heaven. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Sister Clare. 


BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


“ Y child, your cheek is wan and pale; 
What ails you, sweet Kathleen?” 
Thus spoke the gentle Sister Clare 
To one whose face had been 
The brightest in the convent school 
In childhood’s earlier days. 
An Irish face, with dark blue eyes, 
Whose eager wistful gaze 
Was fraught with a strange loveliness 
Though dimmed by want and care; 
Its silent pleading almost broke 
The heart of Sister Clare. 
Alas! we sometimes meet those eyes, 
So innocent and bright, 
1n our polluted London streets, 
And sadden at the sight. 
Some few there are who pass unscathed 
Through scenes of sin and woe, 
Keeping their Irish hearts unstained 
As their own mountain's snow. 
Yet oft’ner far in poisoned air 
Does purity decay, 
E’en as the bloom from fruit or flower, 
By rude hands brushed away. 
But she who to the convent came 
With falt’ring step and slow, 
And stood with that appealing look, 
The Sisters too well kn@w. 
She ne’er had left her cottage home 
By the blue surging sea; 
She ne’er had seen the haunts of sin, 
Or knew such things could be; 
But pinching want and hunger keen, 
Of these she had her share, 
And harder work, in truth, at times 
Than such a child could bear. 
Not always had she suffered thus, 
Never so much as now; 
The tale of woe was soon rehearsed: 
“A fever had laid low 
My father, the stout fisherman, 
Upon the cabin floor; 
And Pat, the curly-headed boy, 
Had sickened long before; 
And Bridget, Tom, and Norah looked 
As ill as ill could be. 
And mother”... Here the girl stopped short, 
And Sister Clare could see 
The big tears rolling down her cheeks; 
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“Have you no food?” she said. 
“Not one potatoe, Sister dear, 
Not one poor scrap of bread, 
A meal of Indian corn we had, 
'T was yester night, but ne’er 
Did mother touch one single bit 
Of her poor scanty share. 
Just as the spoon had reached her lips, 
She put it down, for Pat 
Cried out he wanted more, the boy 
As on his bed he sat. 
Dear Sister Clare, I could not stay, 
I could not hear them cry; 
O Sister dear, I came away, 
I could not see them die.” 
“Enough, my child; come, wipe your eyes, 
They will not die to-day, 
Nor yet to-morrow, God forbid! 
He hears us when we pray.” 
The nun has filled her basket well, 
Cathleen has led the way 
To where the fisher’s cottage stands 
Within the lonely bay. 
Her welcome stores are soon displayed ; 
A wonder ’tis to see 
How patiently the children wait, 
All hungry though they be. 
“@od bless you!” sighs the father; “may 
The heavens be your bed!” 
And “Glory be to God on high!” 
The mother softly said. 
“Please do not send this bread away,” 
Poor little Norah cries, 
While Sister Clare divides the loaf 
Watched by her wistful eyes. 
A sad smile crossed the mother’s face, 
A martyr's smile I ween; 
To send away the bread ere while 
A martyr’s ast had been. 
The father raised his drooping head 
A light was in his eye, 
The light of faith triumphant o’er 
A parent’s agony. 
“ Ah Sister dear, ’twas very hard 
To close the door and see 
The children weeping for the food, 
No greater pain could be. 
But sooner will Pat Moran bear 
To see his darlings dead, 
Then send them to the souper’s schoo! * 


“It does not appear that during the present «listress in Ire- 
and the same open and shameless efforts have been made as 
in former times of famine to bribe with food the starving 
Catholic parents into sending their children to Protestant 
schools. Public feeling both in England and Ireland would 
hardly allow of It; but there are still a pumber of institutions 
where, under the pretence of charity, Catholic children are 
received and every means adopted to destroy their Faith. 
The more this is known the better, so that encouragment 
may be given in every possible way to the endeavors of the 
Catholic clergy to denounce and counteract this insidious 
proselytism. 
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And sell their souls for bread. 

We'll not deny the Faith at all, 
We'll have no souper here; 

Pat Moran’s child shall never learn 
To scorn Christ’s Mother dear. 

And now here's food, thanks be to God! 
And soon the work I'll try; 

And if the worst comes to the worst, 
Why sure, we can but die.” 

Yes: you can die as martyrs die, 
Sons of the saints of yore, 

Who fell when Erin’s fields were stained 
With her own children's gore. 

The sword, the rack, the outlaw’s doom, 
You bore in bygone days, 

But now the tempter’s deeper art 
More subtle wile displays. 

Tis easier far with fearless heart 
To meet a deadly foe, 

Than hunger's sick’ning pangs to bear, 
Its tortures sure and slow. 

This have ye done, the Cross in hand, 
Like martyrs at the stake, 

Calling on Christ to save your souls 
For dear St. Patrick’s sake. 

God bless all those of every creed 
Of every race and land, 

Who to a suffering brother e’er 
Have lent a helping hand; 

Who never in his hour of need 
Have lured a man with gold 

To barter his soul’s birthright, like 
The patriarch of old; 

Who never turned away with scorn 
From his impassioned prayer; 

Who never made a traftic of 
A starving man’s despair; 

Who hold not in one hand the bread 
That gives his children life, 

And then point out the dreaded school 
To his poor trembling wife. 

And many such there are whose names 
Are dear to Erin’s heart, 

Who ne'er through her long years of woe 
Have borne the tempter’s part. 

For those who such foul deeds have wrought, 
Alas! God help them too, 

For truly may we say of them, 

“They know not what they do.” 


—_—_—— oe 


THERE can no more be human goodness with- 
out grace, that there can be color without light. 


A dying saint once quaintly said: “I have no 
fear of going home. God’s finger is on the latch 
and I am ready for Him to open the door. It is 
but the entrance to my Father’s house.” And 
said another: “ Why should I shrink from dying? 
It is the funeral of all my sorrows and evils and 
sins, and the perfection of all my joys forever.” 


Ave Marta. 
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Some Thoughts about Catholic Literature- 
Catholic Poetry in Particular. 


BY ELIOT’ RYDER. 


EVERAL years ago I undertook the task of 

making a complete collection of the writings 
of the Catholic poets. I have not found the 
work an easy one; indeed, so beset with diffi- 
culties is it that I do not expect the collection 
will ever be thoroughly complete. 

Much attention has been paid to the impressing 
upon the minds of Catholic children the fact that 
the discoverers and earliest settlers of this country 
were Catholics; and the names of Columbus, Pére 
Marquette, Commodore Barry, and Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, are familiar to all Catholic 
schoolboys. But with the writers of secular lit- 
erature the case is different. There is a reason 
for this, and the Catholic youth with a literary 
turn has a large measure of excuse for not know- 
ing that the authors of some of the choicest and 
most valued English literature were Catholics. 
Such a thing as a Catholic Anthology, or Diction- 
ary of Catholic Authors, is unknown. If we wish 
to learn aught of Pope, Dryden, or Tom Moore, we 
must turn to works of reference prepared by Prot- 
estants, from which all mention of “the Popish 
religion” is carefully eliminated. For myself, I 
am not ashamed to say that I was nearly twenty 
years old before I learned that Alexander Pope 
wag, throughout his life, a devout Catholic, and 
resisted all the endeavors and bribes which were 
constantly set forth to change his faith. Occa- 
sionally a spasmodic attempt, in the shape of a 
magazine article, is made to enlighten the Cath- 
olic reading public; but among young people 
there are few who will attentively read an article 
of this kind; and among adults there are still 
fewer who will take the trouble to inform them- 
selves on such matters, The facts should be 
drilled into the minds of the young, and once 
there, they will remain always. 

Let me illustrate. One summer day I took a 
little Irish boy and started for a bath in the river. 
Oar path lay by a grove where the Methodists 
were holding a camp-meeting. As we neared the 
grove, we heard the people shouting the hymn 
beginning, “Come, ye disconsolate.” A little 
farther on, I met good Deacon Allworthy, who 
said that he “would like me first-rate if I 
wasn’t a papist.” I said to him: “ Deagon, are you 
aware that the hymn your people are singing was 
written by a Catholic?” He said he didn’t know 
any such thing, and, more than that, he didn’t be- 


lieve it was in a Catholic to write such a hymn. 

“Well,” said I,“do you know who wrote that 
hymn?” 

He didn’t know, and didn’t want to know. 
He'd sung the hymn ever since he was “ knee-high 
to a grasshopper,” and it was a good old Protest- 
ant hymn. He knew we Catholics were a grasp- 
ing set, but he didn’t think we'd gome around 
trying to steal their Methodist hymns. 

Said I: “Deacon Allworthy, that hymn was 
written by Tom Moore, an Irishman and a Cath- 
olic. More than that, not content with stealing 

,it, you have altered the lines to suit yourselves® 

“Tut! tut! Don’t believe it; but I'll come 
‘round to your house to-night and see if you can 
prove what you say.” 

He came, and I satisfied him as to Tom Moore’s 
religion. Then, taking a Protestant edition of 
Moore’s poems, I showed him the lines, published 
as Moore had written them: . 

“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er you languish, 

Come, at God’s altar fervently kneel.” . 


Then, turning to the deacon’s hymn-book, I 
showed him the transmogrified Methodist ver- 
sion: 


“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er you languish, 
Come, at the mercy seat fervently kneel.” 


“Well,” said the good man, “I’m beat; I don’t 
want to hear any more.” And heedless of my 
offer to enlighten him concerning many hymns 
by Pope, Dryden, and Father Faber, which are 
Protestant favorites and have suffered from al- 
terations, he rushed from the house. 

Now, little Michael O’Brien will never forget 
either the fact of Moore’s Catholicity, or the dis- 
comfiture of Deacon Allworthy on learning that 
his beloved hymn had been stolen from the Cath- 
olics. It has given a turn of thought to his mind 
which will make him carefully learn and cherish 
every possible fact concerning Catholic authors. 
But how much better if he had been taught this 
fact, with many others, in school, instead of learn- 
ing it through a mere chancel 

As for Deacon Allworthy, he will doubtless, 
hereafter, look with increased respect upon “the 
Papists.”’ 

In tracing the work of Catholic poets, two facts 
are especially noticeable. One is, that many of 
the very best of them were converts to the Faith; 
another, that, numerically speaking, the greater 
number are Irishmen. 

The first fact proves that through the exceeding 
grace of God, they made use of their great mental 
qualities to grasp the only genuine faith which 
the world affords; indeed, among the converts to 
Catholicity, it is well known that by far the 
greater majority are person of superior mental at- 
tainments; for unless one be blessed with an in- 
tellectual mind, he cannot hope to so far fathom 
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the mysteries of the Church as to be able to ac- 
cept them as his own. 

The second fact proves, what has long been 
known and accepted, that the Irish are pre-emi- 
nently a race of poets. 

Among the converts to the Church whose poetic 
works have greatly enriched literature, are Fa- 
ther F. W. Faber, Cardinal John Henry New- 
man, and William Davenant, John Dryden, 
Aubrey de Vere and Adelaide Anne Procter. 
Among American converts are Mrs. Annie Cham- 
bers Ketchum, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, W. H.C. Hosmer, 
and others. 

Turning aside from this vein, let us briefly con- 
sider for a moment the status of the Catholic 
Parnassus in America. Who are our poets, and 
what have they done? First, perhaps, in the or- 
der of merit is John Boyle O'Reilly. Mr. O'Reilly 
is a strong poet,a man of deep thought and a 
- loyal son of the Church. It is to be regretted 
that his duties as editor of the Ptlué and in 
other quarters, prevent his giving to the muse 
as much of his time as he would enjoy doing. 
Next after him we would place Maurice F. Egan. 
Mr. Egan is not only a loyal son of the Church, as 
is shown in many of his poems, but he is a most 
graceful versifier upon any subject which he ven- 
tures to take in hand. Another poet of promise 
is Joseph W. S. Norris, who has written some 
truly admirable compositions in verse. And 
there is Father Ryan, whose work challenges 
criticism. Perhaps, however, the most truly 
Catholic of all cur poets, certainly the one who 
has written most on purely Catholic things, is 
Miss Donnelly, of Ebiladelphia. Her poems are 
graceful and vigorous. 

But after we have gone thus far, what shall we 
say of the Catholic poets of America? True, 
there are scores of them, but what is their work 
worth? We have Irishmen bursting into rhyme, 
—not poetry—who claim that their work entitles 
them to a seat among the favorites of the gods. 
And Hollanders whose efforts are thrust forward 
as worthy of Homer or Virgil. Yet, after all, 
who have we,—either in America or England— 
whose work we can compare with that of Pope, 
Dryden or Father Faber? Not one. 

Nor is this all. 

It is not likely that we ever shall have, if the 
spirit of negligence which Catholics, as a people, 
manifest toward the literary productions of their 
brethern in the Church is continued. Catholics 
should be taught to glory in the literature pro- 
duced by members of their own body. 

Among the articles of faith which a Metho- 
dist is required to subscribe to, is one which com- 
pels him to do all his trading, so far as possi- 
ble, with Methodists. Now, while the Catholic 
Church cannot condescend to such a petty speci- 
men of bigotry as this, yet it seems to me that our 


people should not need to be reminded that this is 
the proper course for them to pursue. 

Let the Catholic people of America, nearly ten 
million in number, but encourage and sustain 
Catholic literature, and ere another decade has 
passed away, they will have laid the foundation of 
& monument which shall not be obliterated so 
long as time shall last. 
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Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


BY CAKDINAL NEWMAN. 


HE Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is 
one of the simplest rites of the Church. The 
priests enter and kneel down; one of them un- 
locks the Tabernacle, takes out the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, inserts it upright in a monstrance of prec- 
ious metal, and sets itin a conspicuous place 
above the altar, in the midst of lights, for all to see. 
The people then begin to sing; meanwhile, the 
priest twice offers incense to the King of heaven, 
before whom he is kneeling. Then he takes the 
monstrance in his hands, and turning to the 
people, blesses them with the Most Holy in the 
form of across, while the bell is sounded by one of 
the attendants to call attention to the ceremony. 
It is our Lord’s solemn Benediction of His people, 
as when He lifted up His hands over the children, 
or when He blessed His chosen ones when He as- 
cended up from Mount Olivet. As sons might 
come before a parent before going to bed at night, 
so once or twice a week the great Catholic family 
comes before the Eternal Father after the bustle 
or toil of the day, and He smiles upon them, and 
sheds upon them the light of His countenance. 
It is a full accomplishment of what the priest 
invoked upon the Israelites: “The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee; the Lord show His face to 
thee, and have mercy on thee; the Lord turn His 
countenance to thee and give thee peace.” Can 
there be a more touching rite, even in the judg- 
ment of those who do not believe it? How many 
aman, not a Catholic, is moved, on seeing it, to 
say, “Oh, that I did but believe it!” when he sees 
the priest take up the Fount of Mercy, and the 
people bent low in adoration! 
It is one of the most beautiful, natural, and 
soothing actions of the Church. 


—————_—_->-- 


WELL do we know that there can neither be 
safe rest, nor acceptable worship, nor perfect 
duty, without truth; but there can be nothing 
whatever without charity. . 


alve wWarva. 
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A Miraculous Cure. 


Saeerdos in “ The Catholic Sentinel.” 


N one of the numerous Catholic churches in 

Montreal, Canada, there is a beautiful statue 
of Our Lady of Compassion, hundreds of years 
old, and the oil of the lamp ever kept burning be- 
fore it has wrought many wonderful cures. The 
one I am going to relate happened in 1859, fifteen 
miles south of Quebe*, in St. Charles’ parish, and 
was the forty-second. About a mile from my 
father’s residence, where I was spending my va- 
cation, there was a farmer in the last stage of 
consumption, given up by all as a hopeless case, 
and looking more like a skeleton than anything 
else. The parish priest was sent for, and ad- 
ministered all the rites of the Church except 
the Holy Communion as a Viaticum, which the 
patient could not receive. The pastor had al- 
ready gone, when I hastened to the bedside of the 
dying man, and it became evident to all present 
that it was to be his last night on earth. Several 
times during the evening he desired a drink of 
water, but was not able to swallow it. When all 
earthly hope had gone, recourse was had to Heaven, 
and especially to the Queen of heaven. Some of 
the neighbors happening to have a little of the 
above-mentioned blessed oil, half a teaspoonful 
‘was administered to the patient with the injunc- 
tion of putting his trust in the powerful interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin, the “ Health of the 
Sick.” 

Honor and glory to the Consolation of the 
Afflicted! the blessed oil was no sooner swal- 
lowed than the sick man exclaimed: “The pain 
is all gone, the pain is all gone!” and imme- 
diately I handed him a tumbler of water, and he 
drank and afterwards asked for something to eat. 
There was a plate of pea-soup left from the din- 
ner table, and he ate it eagerly, not having eaten 
so much before for several weeks; he then sank 
into a sound sleep. The mother and the children 
retired to bed, and I, like another Thomas, re- 
maining incredulous, laid down on a lounge to 
watch; but when I heard the patient snoring and 
enjoying a healthy, deep sleep, I also slept. In 
the meantime the small children could not be got 
to sleep; they remained wide awake, with their 
heads uncovered; when reprimanded by their 
mother they said: “How can we sleep, Mamma? 
There is a beautiful lady promenading through 
every room of the house; we want to look at her 
nice veil, her splendid crown and her white gar- 
ments; she looks like an angel!” 

The farmer was up in good season in the morn- 
ing, and dressed himself as if in perfect health, 
and felt so well that at dinner he ate pork and 


other heavy food. In 1873 the same man was 
still alive and a good Christian, as he has uni- 
formly been during his whole life. 
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Address to Catholic Young Men's Socicties. 


BY JUAN A. PIZZINI, SECRETARY OF THE C. Y. M. 
NATIONAL UNION. 


E seek the practical unity of all associations 

of Catholic young men without regard to 
the particular work in which they may be en- 
gaged. Animated as we are by one faith, in- 
spired too by one hope, and united in our efforts 
in the service of God, it is eminently fitting, and, 
in some respects, necessary, that we should be 
linked together in the bonds of charity and fra- 
ternity for the proper and effectual defense of 
Catholic interests. 

You cannot claim the fulk discharge of your 
duty as Catholic young men, if you rest satisfied 
with such effort as may deal with local work of 
your society. Commendable as such work is, it 
cannot be said to measure your influence for good. 
There are questions of national import, in which 
our Catholic young men are particularly in- 
terested, for the proper consideration and treat- 
ment of which an organization of national in- 
fluence is required, and it was to supply this 
evident want that our Union was established. 

Although confident that of itself this sugges- 
tion would have great weight in determining you 
to connect yourselves with the general organiza- 
tion, we beg to remind you that while our Union 
in nowise interferes with the Government or 
workings of the societies connected with it, and 
while our Conventions simply advise such action 
as is deemed for the best interests of all, leaving 
the affiliated bodies free to accept or reject the 
recommendations so made, yet the Union confers 
upon the members of the subordinate organiza- 
tions advantages which can be secured in no other 
way. Our Catholic young men in visiting strange 
parts of the country, either through the demands 
of business or with the object of pleasure, should 
have furnished to them the same security against 
temptations to sin, and opportunity for legitimate 
amusement as is provided them by their societies 
at home. With this end in view, a system of 
travelling cards has been adopted by our Union, 
through which a member of any of our local or- 
ganizations has extended to him the friendly 
offices of whatever society or societies may be 
connected with the Union and located at the place 
where he may be visiting. ; 

Upon effecting a permanent change of residence 
from one part of the country to another, the mem- 
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bers of the Union societies are furnished with 
“cards of withdrawal,” which, if the persons be 
in all other respects eligible for membership, se- 
cures to them admission into the Union society 
situated at the place to which their residence has 
been changed. In addition to all this, there is 
that advantage which always comes from an ag- 
gregation of effort—greater strength in the ac- 
complishment of all undertakings in which our 
sympathies and efforts may be enlisted, and the 
renewed interest infused by the spirit of emula- 
tion which association fosters, : 

We hope you will be willing to lend your as- 
sistance to the great work we have in hand. 
You have a common interest with us in saving 
from a thousand dangers the Catholic young men 
of our land. It is not too much to ask that at so 
little labor and expense as membership in our 
Union involves, you will share with us the work 
and glory of making our organization an estab- 
lished and complete suceess. 


a 


Missions of Norway and Lapland. 


The most northern inhabitants of Europe (Lapland- 
ers), whose country is as a region of icy mountains, are 
the most generous and the poorest in the world. Many 
dwell in tents or huts, mado of planks or of turf and 
poles; their clothes are made of skins and their food 
is chiefly fish; some subsist on reindeer. Everything 
freezes there in the winter, which lasts nine months, 
with three months of darkness. 

In Norway the chief subsistence is the exportation of 
wood, which was stopped some two years ago, and this 
has caused many thousands of Norwegians to eml- 
grate to America, and if they were able to pay the 
fare, perhaps 100000 Scandinavians would emigrate 
to Chicago this year. 

Norway was converted by King St. Olaf, and Irish- 
English priests in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
since then Norwegians have continued to be among 
the best Catholics in the world. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury they became Lutherans, almost without know- 
ing it. They continue to be very religions and still 
retain many Catholic ceremonies in their * Mass,”—as 
thoy call it—and believe they have priests and sacra- 
meuts, etc., as well as true Catholics. 

Morality is very good in Scandinavia, except in some of 
the larger cities. ‘Their laws and customs nre still those 
of the Middie Ages, that is, very Christiano. They never 
deceive or steal, and never have lawsuits; they have had 
no real war for a thou-and years. Hotels are not open 
on Sundays, ard the people frequent their own meet- 
ing-houses or the Catholic churches instead. Dances 
and theatres also have almost stopped of late years. 
The most learned professors of universities now edit 
Catholic manuscripts of the Middle Ages, and editors 
of newspapers, sometimes, defend the rights and the 
truth of the Catholic Church, and they detest Social- 
ism and Liberalism, as well as the principles of Vol- 
taire and of the Freemasons (in Norway there are 
but few Freemasons). But it is a pity that the Prot- 
estant papers from Berlin and London bring so 
many untruths to the people of Norway, and that 


Catholic as well as Lutheran editors cannot learn the 
truth of these statements through some little local 
weekly Catholic paper. 

More than twenty years ago the Redemptorist 
Fathers opened the missions of Norway, which they 
have since left to other priests, and which have been 
extended all over the country; and there are now 15 
priests, 8 small churches, 10 students, 8 teachers, 1 
convent with 50 to 60 poor orphans and 100 pupils and 
& small hospital. 

The Storthing has recently, unexpectedly, given full 
religious liberty, and Catholics can now obtain any 
office in the Government. Catholic priests are very 
much respected and they are sometimes invited to 
the public gatherings; they have also funeral proces- 
sions through the cities, and the Sisters wear their 
religious dress there. Sometimes, when there are semi- 
official demonstrations, such as church or school dedi- 
cations, the consuls and Government officers assist in 
their ofticial costume. Sometimes the Lutherans con- 
tribute to Catholic buildings, as was the case for the 
hospital at Copenhagen, and they exempt their build- 
ings from taxation. 

The Catholic churches are much visited by many 
hundreds of good Lutherans, among them theological 
students; but the priests must give entrance tickets, 
as there was once atime in Goitenburg, when the 
chapel was too small for the great multitude. ‘There 
are now a great many conversions even among the 
higher classes. A priest opened a mission, and after a 
few months he had from 50 to 60 conversions; theseand 
many such facts prove that the time for the conversion 
of Norway is near. If the Congregation of La Salette 
priests would really help the mission, as, for example, 
the Jesuit Fathers of Germany now do, in Denmark 
and Sweden, then the missionaries would not have to 
continually collect through the world, and often aban- 
don their new and flourishing stations and converts, 
lest they fall into debt. Since the spoliations of the 
Sacred Propaganda’s funds, and the anarchy in France, 
and the persecutions in Germany, Rome can scarcely 
support the missionaries. The Holy Father, and 
nearly all the Bishops and newspapers throughout 
Europe, have therefore warmly recommended this, one 
of the most hopeful, and the poorest missfon in the 
world. 

The cause is, indeed, a great one. Two millions of 
poor brothers in Europe appeal to the charity of their 
American brothers, as an old mother to her daughter, 
America, which itself was once helped and converted 
by priests, and supported from old Europe. Everything 
isto be done in Norway: old debts are to be paid; 
missionaries, students, poor converts, schools, churches, 
and a convent to be supported; more little chapels, and 
a college and seminary are to be built, and a small 
weekly Catholic paper and books are to be published. 

The Right Rev. Prefect of Norway has sent out, for 
this purpose, one of his most zealous priests—the Rev. 
Father Blancke—to the Bishops, clergy and Catholics 
of America, and his Eminence Cardinal McCloskey, 
knowing perfectly well the situation of this mission, 
has received him kindly, and contributed most gener- 
ously the sum of two hundred dollars. The missionary, 
who has himself sacrificed a great deal of his own for- 
tune to this mission, hopes that the example of his Emt- 
nerce will be an indubitable guarantee of the success 
of his collection in America. 

The Holy Sacrifice will be offered weckly for all the 
benefactors, and monthly for those zealous; persons who 
directly help in collecting for this, one of the most de- 
serving charities ever presented to the faithfal of 
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America, who have the name of being the most chari- 
table among all the Catholics in the world. 

N. B.—Offerings may be sent to the Rev. Redempto- 
rist Fathers, 173 East Third street, New York city, 
who generously extend hospitality to the missionary. 


i —____—_. 


Catholic Notes, 


——The death is announced of Mgr. Menard, Vicar- 
General of Algerta. 


——The Annals of the Archconfraterntty of Notre 
Dame des Victotres states that during the past year 
the petitions numbered 1,473,653. 


——The French Episcopate, which numbers 14 Arch- 
bishops and 70 Bishops, have unanimously expressed 
their regrets, and filed their protests against the in- 
iquitous decrees of the 29th of March. 


—aA touching ceremony took place recently in the 
Cathedral of Rodez (France). Seven young Kabyles, 
of the small Seminary of St. Lawrent, of Olt, received 
baptism from the hands of the Bishop. 

—“ Travellers assure us,” says St. Luke, an organ 
of the English Church, “that the only form of religion 


that is making way in the United States, keeping at the. 


same time within the bounds of decency and decorum, 
is the Catholic.” 

——The Marquis of Bute lately revisited the Holy 
Land. It is hoped that the observations made by this 
Catholic antiquarian and scholar in that profoundly 
interesting part of the world will one day be given to 
the public in a book. 


——We are in receipt of Catalogues of St. Ignatius 
College, San Francisco, and Santa Clara College, Santa 
Clara, Cal., in both of which we have found much to 
interest us. These institutions are among the most 
excellent and flourishing Catholic colleges in the coun- 
try. 

——The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of San Domingo has issued a circular to the 
Ministers of England, France, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark and this country, soliciting their co-opera- 
tion in the erection of a monument to Christopher Co- 
lumbus in the city of San Domingo. 


——Rev. Father Saboul, a member of the second band 
of Algerian missioners going to the centre of Africa, 
died at Tabora, December last, from the effects of a sun- 
stroke. One month later, on the 27th of January, M. 
Van Oost, chief of the Pontifical Zouaves, who es- 
corted this caravan, died in the same locality. 

——tThe persecution in Poland increases in bitterness 
and severity. Catholics are forced to contribute enor- 
mous sums towards the construction of elegant houses 
for the “popes” (priests). Owing to this exaction on 
the part of the Russian Government, a Polish Catholic 
prince was taxed the enormous sum of 725,580 francs, 

——ARCHBISHOP HENNI.—On Wednesday of last 
week, Archbishop Henni entered upon his seventy-sev- 
enth year. The venerable Archbishop has spent thirty- 
five years in this diocese, and has won the respect and 
lov his people, as likewise of those of other 
creeds. His life has been spent in behalf of those 
placed under his charge, anostentatiously and sincerely, 
without ambition, other than securing their spiritual 
and temporal welfare. It is to be hoped that he will 
be spared to them for many years to come.—Catholte 
Citizen. 


——Tue Hoty Farses has sent to Mgr. Siciliano 
di Rendi, Archbishop of Benevento, the sum of 2,000 
francs towards the completion of the works recently 
undertaken in the new church erected there in honor 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie. This church is a monu- 
ment of the piety and devotion cherished towards the 
Blessed Virgin by the people of Benevento, who, being 
delivered through her intercession from the scourge of 
cholera in 1837, are desirous of perpetuating the mem- 
ory of that benefit. The construction of this church 
was begun in 1839, and the Holy Father, then Delegate 
Apostolic at Benevento, by direction of the Archbishop, 
Cardinal Bussal, laid the foundation-stone with all so- 
lemnity. 


—-NEw Processes OF CANONIZATION.—Several 
processes of canonization are now pending before the 
proper authorities in the Archbishopric of Naples. 
Three of them have just been concluded: that of the 
venerable servant of God, Gennaro Maria Sarnelll, of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer; of the 
venerable Brother Luigi of the Holy Crucifix, a pro- 
fessed Alcantarin priest; and venerable Placidus Bac- 
cher, a secular priest. The preliminary process con- 
cerning the validity and importance of the cause, was 
approved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on No- 
vember 14th, 1878; and that approbation confirmed by 
the authority of the Holy Father, January 8th of this 
year, the degree of approval being published in Rome 
towards the end of February.—Messenger of the Sa- 
cred Heart. 


—A TELLTALE BIBLE.—Mr. Marshall of this vil- 
lage has shown us a rare German edition of a Catholic 
Bible; it is one hundred and six years old, having 
been printed in Nuremberg in 1774, by authority of 
the ecclesiastical superiors and with the imperial sanc- 
tion. It is indeed a quaint old volume. There are 174 
copper engravings in it of a high order of art. Bound 
up with it, as an appendix, is a Biblical Catechism. 
From the preface we learn that the first Bible was 
printed in German in 1461 at Mayence. It was re- 
published in 1477 and in 1483; it was also printed in 
1494, 1518 and 1522 at Halberstadt, and at Worms in 
1529. There were twenty-four different editions of the 
German Bible published, before Martin Luther pub- 
lished his, in 1534. This does not look as if Catholics 
were enemies of the Bible—Catholic Times (Water- 
loo, N. Y.) 


—Tue LADIES oF THE SACRED HEART IN Bos- 
TON.—The hearts of the Catholics of Boston have been 
made glad by the advent amongst them of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart, who, at the solicitation of the Most 
Rey. Archbishop, have taken a fine house in a very fa- 
vorable location (No. 5 Chester Square, near Washing- 
ton street), and opened a school under the most en- 
couraging auspices. Commencing on the 1st of April 
last, after the second term of the other schools had 
begun, it has steadily increased in the number of 
pupils, and bids fair in time to rival the largest and 
best institutions of the kind in the country. The nuns 
have received @ most cordial welcome, not only from 
the Archbishop, but also from the clergy and laity in 
the city. Rev. Mother Jones, Vicar of the province, has 
appointed Madame Randall Lady Supertor of the new 
house, and she-has a warm place in her heart for 
Boston, where in early years she resided for some 
time. No pains will be spared by the conductors to 
make the school all that could be desired by the most 
fastidious educators. It cannot be doubted that, as 
time goes on, their system of education, in which reli- 
gion and science are so beautifully blended, will com- 
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mend itself not only to Catholics, but also to many 
non-Catholics, especially those who realize the great 
importance of a truly refined Christian education for 
their daughters. 

— CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—Our at- 
tention has been drawn to the following facts which 
we consider sufficiently significant to occupy a promi- 
nent position in our columns. ‘The Government De- 
partment of Science and Art, South Kensington, Lon- 
don, have just issued their report, showing “results of 
their examination of art classes for 1879” in 2d grade 
free-hand, perspective practical geometry and model 
drawing. From this official document, it appears that 
the department examined In England 598 classes, in 
Scotland 35, in Wales 23, and in Ireland 12. These 668 
classes represent 27,010 students “under instruction 
in drawing,” of whom the report says only 4,191, or 155 
per cent. of the total number under instruction, passed 
the examination successfully. One class, however, 
that of St. Joseph’s Commercial College, Dumfries, 
numbering 32 students passed 21 of these or 65.6 per 
cent. of those under instruction, and this is the highest 
per centage of passes in the British Islands. We have 
reason to believe that the Commercial education im- 
ported in this College is producing equally creditable 
resuits, very many of its former students being now 
successfully engaged in commercial pursuits. And 
though only recently established, more than one of 
those who studied here are already pursuing a dis- 
tinguished university career. This establishment, con- 
ducted by the Marist Brothers, is essentially Catholic 
in tone and teaching, and the facts above recorded are 
sufficient to show that our Catholic youth can find in 
their own schools the means of vieing in secular know]- 
edge with those of any other denomination—Catholic 
Ttmes (Liverpool). 

— AN AUTOGRAPH DOCUMENT OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON’s.—Mother Mary of St. Angela, Supert- 
oress of the Sisters of the Holy Cross in the United 
States, and residing at St. Mary’s Academy, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, has in her possession a precious docu- 
ment to which is attached the signature of George 
Washington and that of General Horatio Gates. This 
souvenir of the glorious ‘‘ Father of his Country” we 
have read and reread with pleasure, leisurely scanning 
the free, manly characters indicative of the noble char- 
acter of the man who merited the encomium of “ first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” Truly does the image and memory of Wash- 
ington deserve to be enshrined in the heart of every true 
Awerican. As to Gates’s signature, it evoked no such 
warmth of feeling from us as it might from some who 
are not, closely acquainted with the incidents in his 
life—incidents which imply measures to supplant 
Washington as Commander-in-chief. We cannot but 
feel grateful to the noble Catholic patriot, Lafayette, for 
being so true in his friendship to Washington, and so in- 
strumental in folling the ambitious schemes of Gates, 
Conway, and the others. Still, Gen. Gates did good 
service for the cause of Independence, and was a true 
patriot. This document—which is dated “ Annapolis, 
December, 28th, 1784,”—covers two full pages of the legal 
cap of the period, and is addressed to “ The Honorable 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia.’ The document itself is in Washington’s hand- 
writing, and there are so many erasures corrections, 
and interlineations, as to lead us to suppose that it 
was the original of the copy presented: this would 
be the natural conclusion, were {it not for the signa- 
tures, and even these do not entirely debar the idea, for 
the changes might have been made after signing it, and 


the document copied and signed anew. This document 
is a most invaluable and interesting relic, and was pre- 
sented to Mother Angela by Miss Abby Maria Hemen- 
way, of Burlington, Vermont,—a lady weli known in 
the Green Mountain State for her historical researches 
and writings—for the stated purpose of its being used in 
aid of the erection of a chapel at St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy. It will be raffled at $1 achance. We have not 
heard of the number of chances to which the precious 
document is limited, but we feel sure no one will hesi- 
tate in co-operating with the pious donor in such a 
praiseworthy undertaking. And lucky will be the one 
who secures such a precious souvenir of the Father of 
his Country. 

—— ANOTHER CURE BY THE KNOCK CHAPEL MOR- 
TAR.—Michael Doyle, his wife and four small children 
occupy apartments in the first story of the third tene- 
ment in the row of three-story brick houses in North 
Sixth street, near Third street, Williamsburgh. Their 
only son, the second eldest child, 4 years of age, is 
looked upon by the neighbors as a child greatly fa- 
vored, for, upon him, they say, the mortar of the chapel 
at Knock, County Mayo, Ireland, has worked a mirac- 
ulous cure. The cure effected in the case of this child 
was mentioned at the gathering of the professors and 
doctors in the Long Island College Hospital on Friday 
last after the examination of the girl, Delia Gallagher, 


_an account of whose recovery of the power of speech 


has been given. One of the professors, in explaining 
how, in the case of Miss Gallagher, the paralysis of the 
vocal chords passed away, gave it as his opinion that 
she so concentrated the powers of her brain when the 
possibility of a cure presented itself through the me- 
dium of a supposed miraculous power, that it overcame 
the inability which existed in the vocal organs. He 
added, “If, however, I should see a cure, such as it is 
said has been effected in the case of this boy, I know 
that the brain in that case would not perform the cure, 
and never can in cases where it is necessary to bulld up 
and create. A cure in such a case, by means such as 
the mortar from the chapel of Knock, would seem to 
me to be miraculous.” 

The alleged cure in the case of the boy was the heal- 
ing of a large sore at the ankle and heel of the right 
foot. The little fellow had suffered from this sore for 
over two years. In that time he underwent a number 
of operations in St. John’s Hospital, Lexington avenue, 
and in St. Mary’s Hospital, Thirty-Fourth street, with- 
out relief. Physicians of Brooklyn and Greenpoint 
who visited the child, declared that they could not cure 
him. So much had the child suffered that the sight of 
a physician made him fly in terror to some hiding 
place. 

Yesterday morning a reporter of The Sun visited 
the boy and talked with his mother. “Two months 
ago,” she said, “a lady whose sister visited the chapel 
at Knock and had some of the mortar, gave a small 
particle of it to me. I put it into a bottle containing 
some Easter water. This was ona Monday. Tuesday 
morning I poured some of the water into my hand and 
rubbed it over the sore. I was then, as I always had 
been, praying and offering up novenas. I continued 
bathing the sore with the water every morning until 
Saturday. That morning when I took Michael up 
in my arms to bathe his ankle, I could find no sore. 
Where it had been, there was only a slight scar, such 
as you see now on the ankle. I cried with joy and 
gave adoration to God, who had looked with com- 
passion on my poor child, and thanks to His Blessed 
Mother, through whom such great power was given 
to @ little piece of mortar. @Qph\ blessed be her holy 
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name!” the poor woman ejaculated, bursting into tears. 
—N. Y. Sun. 

—CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SUFFERING IRISH :— 
Mr. John Shea, $1; Mrs. Mary Kallenback, 50 cts.; 
Marie, $1; G. C. Beachwood, Can., $1; Mary A. San- 
tint, 50 cts.; A Friend, 50 cts.; Genevieve, $1; Michael 
Garvey, $5; Mrs. Julia McMahon, 25 cts.; Mrs. Hartnet, 
25 cts.; W. Gibbonry, 25 cts.; A.C. C.,$1; Mrs. Gib- 
bonry, 25 cts.; A Subscriber of THE AVE MARIA, $5; 
Mr. John A. Finncan, $1; Mrs. Jane Finncan, $1; 
Bridget Matthews, $1.25; Bridget Nally, $1; Patrick 
Nally, 50 cts.; Mary A. McCann, 50 cts.; N.N., Alton, 
IL, $1.25; Mrs. E. Rhodes, $1; Miss Louie Rhodes, $1; 
Miss Maggie Rhodes, $1. 


—— 
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Park Lang, London, June 4, 1880. 

Dear REv. FaTHER:—I cannot tell you the joy it 
gave me to receive the remittance you kindly sent me 
for those to whom my little fund is specially devoted 
—“those in Ireland ashamed to beg.” Help coming 
from afar has always in it something particularly touch- 
ing; it makes one value so well the Catholic union of 
heart and spirit which makes the children of the Church 
one family, bound together by faith and love. As I read 
the names of the kind donors in the number of Tuz 
Ave Maria I have just received, I felt my heart 
warming towards those unknown friends whom I 
shall never see in this world, but whom I hope to meet 
in Heaven. | 

After the famine of former years, I wrote the little 
poem I enclose.* The incident of a mother refusing 
to touch her scanty share, was singularly corroborated 
by one of a similar kind related in a letter I received 
the other day from one who finds out and with tender 
care ministers to the needs of secret sufferers. Speak- 
ing of a family who had never known poverty before, 
who for a long time were not even suspected of under- 
going cruel privations, she says: “It consists of a 
young husband fn bad health, his delicate wife, two 
young children, and an infirm old mother. Last Christ- 
mas Day, when no one knew they were destitute, one. 
penny roll was all they had to eat.” The young 
wife, when she related this to the friend who had 
discovered their wants, said: “ Fancy the goodness of 
my mother-in-law; she insisted upon it that she could 
not eat, and forced us to divide her share amongst us.” 
Now the whole family subsist on 5, or at most 6, shil- 
lings a week. This is but one specimen of the details 
I examine as to the intense suffering and heroic pa- 
tience of those who bear in silence their severe trials. ... 

I remain, dear Rev. Father, yours sincerely, 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


KILKENNY, June 8 

My Dear FATHER:—With deep gratitude to you 
and to all who aided in the great work of charity, I ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your two remittances, amount- 
ing to $390, for the deeply distressed poor of Gal- 
way. You will never know till you see it in the light 
of eternity, the consolation you have afforded, the grief 
you have assuaged, and the sorrows you have consoled 
by this generous donation. You have thereby enabled 


*It is published in the present issue under the title, “ Sister 
Clare.” 


80 many poor, half starved, half naked children, not 
only to live through these months ot dire distress, but 
to attend Mass and go to school, which without this 
help they could not do. 

1 could not restrain my tears on reading your account 
of the generous self-sacrifice made by some of the 


“dear little children, for the poor starving children of 


famine-stricken Ireland. How God looks down with 
approving love and will bless with abundant blessings, 
even here, those dear good little children for their 
young, thoughtful, and devoted love for His poor! I 
would have written sooner to thank you, but I had not 
& moment. ... 

I remain, my dear Father, most faithfully yours in 
the Sacred Heart, EpWAkD Murray, S. J. 


OS or 


New Publications. 


THE APPARITIONS AND MIRACLES AT KNOCK. ALSO 
THE OFFICIAL DEPOSITIONS OF THE EyR-WITNESSES, 
Prepared and Edited by John MacPhilptn. New York: P. 
J. Kennedy, Excelsior Catholic Publishing House, 5 Bar- 
clay Street. 1880. 


The title of this little book explains itself. Who has 
not heard of the Apparitions and cures which have 
occurred since last Augast in the littie town of Knock, 
in the north of Ireland? From all appearances, Knock 
promises to become as famous and as much frequented 
as the Pyrenean village of Lourdes. Already pilgrims 
are starting from this side of the Atlantic to seek spir- 
itual and corporal favors at this new shrine. Although 
ecclesiastical and official countenance wili be given 
only after mature deliberation and cautious scrutiny, 
nothing prevents those whose faith and confidence 
lead them on, from believing in these Apparitions and 
visiting the humble church of Mayo. This little book 
gives a record of about two hundred and thirty cures, 
more or less striking, which have already taken place. 


THe CLAss Day Book or ’80. Compiled and Pub- 
lished by the Philadelphian Society of the Class of ’80. 
University of Notre Dame, Ind. 


This is the title of a neat little brochure of about 100 
pages gotten up under the auspices of the graduates 
of the present year at the University of Notre Dame, 
and edited by two of their number, Messrs. McGrath 
and Berteling. One might perhaps imagine, from the 
title of the book, that it could prove of but little interest 
to any except those immediately connected with the 
College either as professors or students; but the reverse 
we believe to be true. We are assured that all of the 
many friends of Notre Dame will find in the “Class 
Day Book” much that is both pleasing and instructive. 
It is a complete Guide and Hand Book to Notre Dame 
and St. Mary’s Academy, and presents a full descrip- 
tion of the Church of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
with all its treasures: the altar, tabernacle, sanctuary 
lamp, paintings, etc. It contains in addition, poetry, 
literary selections, miscellaneous items, anecdotes, etc. 
It is embellished with a fine steel portrait of Very Rev. 
W. Corby, President, and a beautiful engraving of the 
New Notre Dame. 

The editors state that their main object in issuing the 
work was to seek to be of some pecuniary assistance 
to their Alma Mater in her hour of need. While they 
are deserving of praise for their good design, we are 
confident that the friends of Notre Dame will not fail 
to give them encouragement. Copies may be had by 
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addressing the Students’ Office, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Price, 50 cents. 


THE LIFE oF OuR LoRD AND SAVIOUB JESUS CHRIST 
AND OF His BLESSED MOTHER. Parts 33 and &. 


This excellent work, in praise of which we have 
spoken so many times, is now brought down to the 
period of the Vatican Council. We are pleased to hear 
that it is having a wide sale throughout the country. 


—Donahoe’s Magazine for July has an attractive 
table of contents, so varied as to be sure of suiting all 
tastes. We regret not to have space to specify the dif- 
ferent articles, several of which are of great interest, 
as, for instance, the text of the celebrated Passion Play 
of Ober-Ammergau, which is given in full. Copies of 
the magazine may be had of the publisher, Patrick 
Donahoe, Boston, Mass. Price, 20 cts. 


—wWe learn with much pleasure that Rey. L. A. 
Lambert, editor of our excellent contemporary The 
Cathulic Times, has ready for publication a very use- 
ful work entitled ‘“‘The Thesaurus Biblicus, or Hand- 
Book of Scripture Reference.” It is @ compilation 
from the Latin work of Philip Paul Merz, published 
in 1825, at Paris and has cost the editor years of labor. 

Unlike the Concordance, this work is a complete dic- 
tionary of all the subjects treated of in the Scriptures, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and the texts in reference thereto 
and given in full, with the book, chapter and verse indi- 
icated. The Concordance is a book of mere words, giving 
chapter and verse where a word may be found. When 
we reflect that a particular word may be found in a 
thousand or more texts in the Scriptures, we see the dif- 
ficulty of searching through page after page of refer- 
ences for the desired text. The Hand-Book obviates 
this difficulty. In it if one seeks for the subject of 
which the text treats, he will invariably find the text 
under that head. For example, take the word confes- 
sion; under this head fifty-nine texts will be found— 
all that are in the Scripture referring to it; all these 
are given in full, so that there is no necessity of seeking 
for them in the Bible. The Hand-Book contains over 
fifteen hundred headings—and sub-headings—and un- 
der these will be found every subject, covering the whole 
field ot dogmatic, moral and polemic theology, treated 
of in the Holy Scripture. This translation is prefera- 
ble to the original Latin, because in quoting a text one 
desires to give it in the very words of the authorized 
English Catholic version. 

The Hand-Book will make an octavo volume of about 
900 pages. 


— J.B. Lippincott & Co. announce “ Ancient Rome, 
and its Connection with the Christian Religion,” by 
the Rev. Henry Formby. 

——The Manuscripts in the British Museum have 
just been enhanced by a rare copy of the “Divina 
Commedia” of Dante, small folio, on paper, written in 
the year 1379, formerly in the possession of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi. ‘The volume has been copiously annotated by 
various hands and at different periods. 

—The distinguished sculptor Tommaso Oscar 
Sosnowski has received, from the hands of the Holy 
Father, the Commenda of the Order of Pius. 

—A blasphemer’s portrait, terribly life-like, is thus 
described in the Morning Post:—M. Renan Is seated 
upon a sofa. What with the long hatr, the pale round 
face, the quick, uneasy eyes, the thin lips firmly com- 
pressed, the little hands almost feminine in form and 
expression, and the nails grown to length and sem- 
blance of claws, the likeness is alarmingly trathful. 
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The Palmer. 


BY SIR WALTER sOOTT. 


“ «NVPEN the door, some pity to show! 
Keen blows the northern wind! 
The glen is white with the drifted snow, 
And the path is hard to find. 


“No outlaw seeks your castle gate, 
From chasing the king's deer, 
Though even an outlaw’s wretched state 
Might claim compassion here. 


“A weary Palmer worn and weak, 
I wander for my sin; 
O, open, for our Lady’s sake! 
A pilgrim’s blessing win! 


“The hare is crouching in her form, 
The hart beside the hind; 
An aged man, amid the storm, 
No shelter can I find. 


“You hear the Ettrick’s sullen roar, 
’ Dark, deep, and strong is he, 
And I must ford the Ettrick o’er, 
Unless you pity me. 


“The iron gate is bolted hard, 
At which I knock in vain; 
The owner's heart is closer barr’d, 
Who hears me thus complain. 


“Farewell, farewell! and Heaven grant, 
When old and frail you be, 
You never may the shelter want, 
That’s now denied to me!” 


The ranger on his couch lay warm, 
And heard him plead in vain; 

But oft, amid December’s storm, 
He'll hear that voice again: 


For lo, when through the vapors dank 
Morn shone on Ettrick fair, 

A corpse amid the alders rank, 
The Palmer welter’d there. 


$$ —__. 


No one comes near us or across us, but it is 
through an intention of God, that we may help, 
soothe, or cheer him.—/ aber. 
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St. Medardus. 


Translated from the French by H. B. C. 


“Sx, HE weather had been superb all 
=A , day; an azure sky, a light breeze, 
\VraDO, and on the terrace the shadow 
: of the lindens casting zebra-like 

stripes of gold and black upon 
the fine pebbled walk where I so 
much liked to play; and neverthe- 
less, since morning, I had consulted the 
barometer at least once an hour, and 
then returned to the garden to watch 
the horizon. 

“What is the matter with you, Victor?” asked 
my grandmother. “ You are very restless to-day.” 

What was the matter! Were we not to start 
on the morrow, provided the weather continued 
fine, for the country-house of my aunt, to pass 
a whole month there? Should I not find at 
Blanchard a number of young cousins whose 
society promised me endless amusements? But, 
alas! had I not seen just this very morning that 
it was the eighth of June, the day of St. Medardus, 
that terrible Saint, who dispenses at will the long 
summer rains. A few hours more though and we 
should be safe. 

But there, low down in the west, the sky is 
gradually getting dark; the wind is rising, the 
azure gives place to huge slate-colored clouds. 
A storm is coming on; we are lost! Farewell to 
the delights of the journey! Oh, St. Medardus, 
take pity on us! 

During dinner all hope vanished. Hail, thun- 
der, lightning; nothing more was needed. 

“Wel!, well,” said grandmother, in that good- 
humored tone which never failed her, “I am 
going to write your aunt that she need not ex- 
pect us.” 

How could I be consoled ? all my fine plans frus- 
strated! O my dear little cousins! and O the wide 
paths in the park, where we were to have had 
such merry romps! and the farm, and the cream- 
cheeses to be had there, and the accommodating 
donkey which we were to ride by turns! My 
heart was overflowing. 

“Grandmother,” said I, when, in the evening, 
I saw her install herself in the window to profit 
by the last rays of daylight for her knitting, “it 
is very provoking!” 

“Yes, my poor child, but what can be done? 
The weather will, doubtless, be bad for several 
weeks to come.” 

“It is true, then, about St. Medardus?” 

“St. Medardus isn’t there for nothing, I think, 
in spite of the legend.” 

“Tg there a legend?” 


I liked infinitely well the legends which my 
grandmother related with an unwearied com- 
plaisance. 

“There is more than one on this subject.” 

“Then you will tell me one,” said I, drawing 
near her. 

“Yes, if you promise not to be unreasonably 
disappointed at the change in your plans.” 

I willingly promised all she desired, climbed 
on the arm of the great chair, kissed her, and she 
began thus: 

A long, long time ago, towards the middle of 
the sixth century, as the bell of a neighboring 
monastery was ringing for Sunday matings, all the 
paths and roads of the Vermandois, which led to 
Noyon, were thronged with people. Frankish 
lords in costly garb with horses and equipages, 
were there, and soldiers bearing framees, squires, 
deacons, and monks clothed in scapular and hood. 
Two men among the crowd, who wore the coarse 
woolen blouses of slaves, made their way slowly; 
one of them seemed somewhat incommoded by a 
voluminous basket, whence escaped discordant 
cries. 

“You made a great mistake, Nectaire, in load- 
ing yourself so,” said one to the other: “ Our good 
Lord Medardus lives on coarse black bread, and 
on roots cooked in water, what will he do with 
this brilliant plumed pea-fowl, fit for the table of 
King Clotaire,—not to mention the pigeons, the 
eggs and the cheese? The holy man will give 
them tothe poor. I hada better thought. See 
this veil of fine white wool which I am taking 
him; my wife and my oldest daughter embroid- 
ered it during the winter evenings.” 

“What could I do, Germain? I had not that 
resource, and it is so disagreeable to present one- 
self empty-handed in asking a favor. O, I am 
not at all afraid of Monsignor Medardus; they say 
his charity extends to all, and that God has placed 
a@ miraculous power in his hands.” 

They were approaching Noyon, and already the 
spires of the town, and the belfry-tower in which 
the sentry watched, were visible. There was 
naught to be seen but armor sparkling in thesun, 
mules richly caparisoned, and litters with brilliant 
hangings. All talked of the great event of the 
day, the taking of the veil by Queen Radegonda, 
the holy wife of King Clotuire. 

“What is your errand, my men?” said the sol- 
dier, who guarded the main gate. to the man with 
the peacock, and his companion. 

“To speak to our Lord Medardus, if it be possi- 
ble.” 

“The day is ill-chosen. If you can get near 
him, come and tell me about it this evening.” 

That evening the crowd pressed out of the 
town by the self-same road, but the two men in 
woolen blouses did not appear. 

As night approached, the bleased Medardus 
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withdrew to his narrow cell to rest in the pres- 
ence of God after the fatigue of the day and of the 
worldly pomps in which he had been forced to 
mingle. He began the psalter, when he was in- 
terrupted by a cleric who came to say that two 
men of rather poor appearance wished to speak 
to him. 

“Your charity will excuse their appearing at 
such an hour,” said the cleric, as compassionate as 
his superior. “They walked all last night in or- 
der to have the chance to speak a few words to 
their Bishop, and all day long they have been 
wandering about the streets of the town. At this 
moment they are without shelter, and have eaten 
nothing.” 

“See that they are provided with all that is 
necessary, my son, and conduct them to my ora- 
tory where I will await them.” - 

Nectaire came first into the presence of the 
venerable prelate: 

“Most high Lord and blessed father,” he said, 
without confusion, “with us it is believed that 
all the unfortunate are your children, so I have 
come from near Salency to ask you to make the 
rain fall on my fields, half ruined by two dry 
moons. We live on the product of the sale of our 
lambs and the wool of the sheep; if these beasts 
perish for want of food we must perish too, and 
I have eight children, the eldest of whom is not 
yet fifteen years of age.” 

“My brother,” replied the Bishop, on whose 
face was to be read the pure joy shed by the Holy 
Spirit, “I am only a sinner like you, neverthe- 
less, let us pray together, and He who said at the 
beginning of the world, Germinet terra, Let the 
earth produce, will yet deign, perhaps, to let fall 
refreshing showers upon your fields.” 

Both knelt and recited together the Lord’s 
prayer. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,” murmured 
the lowly slave. 

“Give it to him to-day, and all the days of his 
life, in reward for his faith,” said the Bishop, 
bending low his tonsured head. 

When they rose, a soft fine rain had begun to 
fall. 

“ Oh blessed saint and prophet!” cried the peas- 
ant in the joy of his heart, “ why are not my wife 
and children here to bless you and thank you as 
I dol” 

“God alone is to be thanked, my son; but take 
care not to speak of what has passed, under pain 
of losing the favor which has been accorded you.” 

Nectaire then withdrew, and Germain entered 
the oratory. 

“Very holy and compassionate lord,” said he, 
“JT come to you in all confidence: I know that you 
are the friend of God and the advocate of men 
before His tribunal, be to-day my mediator. It 
will soon be ten years since I, with all my family, 


received baptism; I obey the divine law to the 
best of my ability, and yet I am very unfortu- 
nate. Death has stricken my two brothers, who 
were both widowers, and I have been burdened. 
with the support of four orphans, to say nothing 
of my own six children. Sometimes my wheat 
blackens, sometimes the ears dry standing; at 
other times they promise wonderfully, but when 
harvest comes I find them empty. This year 
my crop looks well, although a little tardy; but if 
the sun will only continue to shine upon it for 
six weeks more, we shall be out of danger, and I 
can fill my granary for the winter. But alas! 
the rain has already begun to fall, and God only 
knows when it will cease.” 

The saint listened in silence. What must he 
do? Could he ask of the sovereign Dispenser of 
all things the warm rays of the sun, after hav- 
ing asked Him just now to unlock the clouds? 
and, in spite of God’s boundless power and mercy, 
could He answer these contradictory prayers of 
His servant? 

“Nevertheless,” thought the blessed Medardus, 
“T cannot let the man go without some words of 
consolation. I must not discourage that naive 
confidence, that sincere, but as yet very young 
faith. What must I do?” he repeated for the 
second time. 

“Pray,” a voice replied from the depths of his 
soul; “pray, ask for all, without ceasing, their 
daily bread. It belongs to Providence to furnish 
the food of each laborer. The universe is a gi- 
gantic table spread out, whereon each animal 
finds his proper nourishment served. Will God 
do less for the ‘lord of creation ?’” 

“My son,” said the Bishop to Germain, who 
waited in respectful silence, “let us pray: heav- 
enly dew and the fat of the earth are promised 
to fervent prayer; but first of all, let us say to- 
gether ‘ Lord, may Thy will be done!’” 

And for the second time that evening, from the 
heart of a learned Bishop and from the heart of 
a poor peasant, the “ Our Father” ascended to the 
throne of God, carried thither like a sweet per- 
fume by the angels. 

The prayer over, the Saint remained prostrate a 
few moments on the stone pavement of the oratory, 
then he rose. A celestial smile hovered about his 
thefurrows. At this moment your granary is full, 
lips: “My brother Germain,” said he, “return in 
peace to your home, and fear nothing from the 
rain; while the laborer waits, God watches over 
and the subsistence of your children and of your 
brothers’ orphans is assured until the next har- 
vest. May your faith not be shaken! God, who 
is the Father of all, and who scatters His bless- 
ings among all, cannot send at one and the same 
time the refreshing rain and the fructifying ray. 
Every one has his turn here below. It will be 
only in the blessed eternal city that we shall have 
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all gifts in plenitude, But mark this: every year 
the weather will remain for six weeks of the 
summer as the sunset of the eighth day of June 
shall leave it. If on that day it rains, then the 
fields will be green and fresh, and the cattle will 
find abundant pasture. If, on the contrary, the 
Lord send the burning sunshine, the wheat 
will ripen on the stalks. Then envy not your 
neighbor, Nectaire; next year you will have your 
turn of prosperity, since God is the Father of 
all, and watches with an equal and jealous care 
over each one of His children.” 

My grandmother ceased to speak, ere I ceased 
listening. When she had left the room, I went 
to the window. It was still raining; the dusty 


trees were regaining their fresh green; the flow- 


ers in the garden were raising their tired heads; 
and yonder behind the hedge the Courtines’ 
meadow, now so dry and brown, was fast becom- 
ing green and bright. 

“So much the better for Mother Courtine’s 
cows,” thought I: “so much the better for the 
family which lives by selling the milk. I lose a 
month of delightful amusements, but grand- 
mother is right nevertheless. God is the Father 
of all, and He divides His gifts in turn among 
His numerous children. 

Since that day, never have I complained of the 
bad weather which spoiled my plans; for it 
might be of profit to others. 


_—_— OO So 


Story of a Recent Conversion. 


%& N July last, at one of the Catholic 
SSS churches in London, the grace of 
S¥f< God effected the conversion of a 
young man in the following man- 
ner:—The young man in ques- 
ay tion, twenty years old, had been 
3 for some time wholly neglectful of 
fy all religious duties, and his father, an 
6) Anglican clergyman, knew him to be 
sais following so dangerous a course that, 
in spite of his profound horror of the Catholic 
religion, he had charged his mother, who had 
been for some years an earnest Catholic, to try 
and save her son’s soul. The young man shared 
his father’s horror of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and never spoke of Catholics except in 
terms of hatred and contempt, so that, if his 
mother ever ventured to speak to him on re- 
ligion, her ears were assailed with the most un- 
kind ana distressing language in reply. Asasuf- 
ficient example, it may be mentioned that, on one 
occasion, when she earnestly entreated him to go 
with her to Benediction, he said, “ Mother, I would 


rather go to the devil.” Nevertheless, time was 
bringing him on to the month of July, destined by 
God to be the month in which He would gra- 
ciously reveal Himself to this erring child, which 
He did as follows. The young man held an infe- 
rior railway post, and was very anxious to change 
it for other employment, partly to “better” him- 
self, and partly because he wished to escape from 
evil companions, thus showing that the desire to 
do right was not wholly dead within him. A 
Catholic friend of his mother’s was, for her sake, 
trying to help him in this matter, and wishing 
to consult a priest as to what could be done, first 
invited the young man and his mother to have 
luncheon with her, and then proposed that they 
should all go together to try and find the priest 
after Benediction. Knowing the young man’s 
state of mind, she had feared he would re 
sist this, but his anxiety to gain his end con- 
quered, and he agreed te go; on reaching the 
church door, she proposed that he should wait 
outside, to which he replied, “They cannot make 
me a Papist against my will, can they?” and 
when she told him that, on the contrary, he would 
have to beg of them to make him one before they 
would do so, he said, “All right, then, I will 
never do that, so I'll go in.” During the service 
he remained, or appeared to remain, with his face 
hidden in his hands, and his mother, perceiving 
this, earnestly prayed that he might lift up his 
eyes to behold the beautiful ceremony of Benedic- 
tion. To all appearance, her prayer was not 
granted, for, at the end of the service, he remained 
in the same position. The friend who was trying 
tohelp them, left the church to go into the sacristy ; 
the mother remained on her knees; after a little 
pause, her son, who had been sitting on the op- 
posite bench, slowly rose and staggered across 
to her, calling out in a deeply agitated voice, 
“Mother, mother, oh, why did you bring this 
dreadful pain on me? I am blind, and my back 
is broken.” 

“Hush! hush! ” she said, trembling at the idea 
that he was joking; trembling still more, with 
an exceeding happiness, when she looked at his 
face and saw it strangely altered. Then he spoke 
again: “O mother! oh, that dreadful, dreadful 
light! what was it? It pierced me through and 
through. It blinded me. I cannot see. Oh, what 
was it?” 

“But there was no light, my boy, except the 
candles, and they scarcely shine this bright after- 
noon”; to which his only answer was: “That 
fearful light, that fearful light, when the box 
was opened, it showed me all my sins!” Then, 
moaning and trembling, he began to entreat to be 
made a Catholic, adding, “But I am not worthy 
I am not worthy!” His mother sought to soothe 
and comfort him, but her heart was full, and she 
could not say much, she knew now what God’s 
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grace had revealed to him, and how could she 
ever thank Him enough! 

We need scarcely add more. He was led to the 
priest there and then. Later on, he was carefully 
instructed, prepared, and received into that happy 
fold, where may all who read this, and who are 
not yet there, follow after him! Amen.—HMessen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


—_—_—_—__—_— > _ 


The Gold Snuff-Box. 


Sey NE day a colonel showed his 

oflicers, who were dining with 
him, as they sat at table, a new 
and handsome gold snuff-box. 
) After a while he wanted to take 
a pinch ‘of snuff, tried in all his 
pockets, and said with surprise: 


o 52 
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I beg of you, if any of you may not 
have put it into his pocket ' without 
thinking of it.” 

They all stood up immediately, and turned their 
pockets inside out, without the snuff-box being 
discovered. The ensign only remained sitting, in 
evident embarrassment. “ I cannot submit,” said 
he, in a decided tone, “to turn my pocket out, 
My word of honor that I have not got the box 
must be sufficient.” 

A short while after, the officers separated, shak- 
ing their heads; and each looked upon him as the 
thief. 

The following day the colonel sent for him. 
“The box has been found,” said he; “there 
was a hole in my pocket, and it got entangled in 
the lining. But, now, tell me why you refused to 
show your pockets, as all the rest of the officers 
did?” 

“To you alone, colonel,” said the ensign, “ would 
I consent to tell it. My parents are poor; I 
therefore give them half my pay, and always con- 
tent myself with a cold dinner. When I was in- 
vited by you, I had already got my dinner in my 
pocket; and I should have felt ashamed in pres- 
ence of those gentlemen, if, in turning out my 
pocket, a slice of black bread and black pudding 
had fallen out.” 

The colonel was deeply moved. “You are a 
very good son,” said he; “and in order that you 
may support your parents more easily, you shall 
dine at my table every day.” 


Tle then invited all the officers to a festive 


banquet, assured them all of the ensign’s inno- 


cence, and, in token of his esteem, handed him 
the gold snuff-box as 4 present. 


Heaven’s choicest blessings wait on filial love ; 
‘Wise men respect, and even fools approve. 


“Where is my box? Try, gentlemen, 


Fot the Suffering Irish Children. 


Jas. J. McGiverin, $1; O’Donnell Children, 25 ets.; 
Henry Francis Edwards, William Joseph Edwards, 
and Josephine Edwards, $6; Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Lowell, Mass., $2; Mary, $1; Patrick and Catharine 
O'Toole, $5; Lizzie Chapman, $1; Mary Agnes Cassidy 
10 cts.; Joseph Cassidy, 20 cts.; James Cassidy, 20 cts. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Cassidy, 50 cts.; Leo King, 25 cts.; Paul 
King, 25 cta.; A Friend, $2.50; Mrs. M. A. B, $1; 
Francis, $2; Henry Porter, 15 cts.; Hattie Porter, 10 
cts.; Frankie Porter, 10 cts.; Lizzie Porter, 10 cts.; 
Nellie Porter, 10 cts.; Willie O'Kelly, 10 ets.; John 
Farrell, 25 cts.; Edward A. Rooney, 25 cts.; Willie T. 
A. Leckie, 15 cts.; Willie Benshauzen, 10 cts.; John 
Divine, 6 cts.; Joseph Smith, 5 cts.; Willie Dolan, 15 
cts.; Willie Molloy, 5 cts.; James Donaldson, 10 cts. ; 
Willie Rooney, 10 cts.; A Lady, Galena, Ill., $3; Mi- 
chael Bahon, 25 cts.; Henry White, 15 cts.; Peter 
Moran, 15 cts.; David A’Hern, 5 cts; Thomas A’Hern, 
Scts.; Willie Ivory, 25 cts.; J ohn Ivory, 25 cts. ; Nicholas 
Ivory, 25 cts.; Walter McDermott, 25 cts.; Frank Fitz- 
gerald, 10 cts.; Michael Dempsey, 50 cts.; Michael 
Kelly, 25 cts.; John Rakon, 50 cts.; Charles French, 
$1; John Casserly, 25 cts.; Eddie McCafferty, 10 cts. ; 
James Harney, 85 cts.; Charles Creswell, 10 cts.; Lily 
Schmitt, 10 cts.; Nellie Hart, 10 cts.; Lottie Byrne, 10 
cts.; Sadie Curly, 10 cts.; Annie Galvin, 10 cts.; Nellie 
Roche, 5 cts.; Rose McCafferty, 10 cts.; Katie McUaf- 
ferty, 10 cts.; Sallie Beaton, 5 cts.; Katie Casserly, 25 
cts.; Minnie Roche, 10 cts.; E. H., 5 cts.; Mary A. 
Brown, 25 cts.; Lizzie Woods, 10 cts.; Nellie McDer- 
mott, 50 cts.; Emma Creswell, 25 cts.; Mary L. McDer- 
mott, $1; Annie Halleran, 10 cts.; Sallie Carroll, 10 
cts.; Alice Moran, 10 cts. ; Nellie Moran, 10 cts. ; Lizzie 
Kiley, 20 cts.; Nellie Cassidy, 5 cts.; Mary Ward, 5 cts.; 
Maggie Kiley, 25 cts.; Julia Carroll, 25 cts.; Maggie 
Dwyer, 5cts.; Johanna Hayes, 10 cts.; Maggie Cooney, 
20 cts.; Mary Jackson, 25 cts. ; Jennie Dwyer, 15 cta.; 
Josie Rakon, 50 cts.; Mary McGafferty, 10 cts.; John 
Kelly, 10 cts.; A Friend, 58 cts.; Vallie Smith, 10 cts.; 
John Gunn, 5 cts.; James Murphy, 10 cts.; John Harney, 
10 ets.; James Grady, 25 cts.; Jobn Ward, 10 cts.; 
Willie Galvin, 5 cta.; Willie Casserly. 10 cts.; Mattie 
Moran, 10 cts.; John Norten, 1 cent; Willie Roche, 10 
cta.; Thomas Roche, 10 cts; Frank Curry, 10 cts.; 
Katie Dean, 50 cts.; Rachel Logan, 25 cts.; Susie Cres- 
well, 15cts.; Nellie Gallagher, 5 cts.; Allie Hart, 10 cts.; 
Lizzie Halleron, 10 cts.; Lizzie Gallagher, 10 cts.; Han- 
nah McHugh, 1 cent; Bessie Curry, 10 cts.; Mammle 
Gunn, 5 cts.; Leonard J. Brewer, 20 cts.; John C. 
Brewer, 10 cts.; James M. Brewer, 10 ets.; Henry F. 
Brewer, 10 cts.; Joseph A. Brewer, 10 cts. ; Joseph E. 
Brewer, 10 cts.; William L. Moore, 10 cts.; William E. 
Haydon, 10 cts.; Joseph M. Tucker, 25 cts.; Martha A. 
Brewer, 25 cts.; Julia E. Haydon, 10 cts.; Mollie E. 
Haydon, 20 cts.; George A. Haydon, 20 cts.; Charles T. 
G Haydon, 10 cts.; Mrs. Doherty, $2; John Doherty, 
$1; Rose Doherty, 25 cts.; Ann Doherty, 25 cts.; Mi- 
cheal Doherty, 25 cts.; Daniel Doherty, 15 cts. ; Thomas 
Doherty 10 cts.; John Doherty, 25 ets.; Edward Do- 
herty, 25 cts.; Dennis Doherty, 25 cts.; Willie Doherty, 
15 cts.; Mary Doherty, 10 cts.; Mamie J. Albro, $1; 

Elizabeth Pierce, $1; M. C., $1. 
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I should never have made my success in life if 
I had been shy of taking pains.— Dickens. 


& Zourual Aevoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED,—8t, Lake, i, 43, 


Vout. XVL 
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Realities of Life. 


ORATION AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
BY HON. EDMUND F. DUNNE. 


W'yaERY REVEREND PRESIDENT :—I shall 
“9 do what I can to comply with your re- 
quest to address some remarks to the dis- 
tinguished audience assembled here on the oc- 
casion of the 86th regular Commencement Day of 
the University of Notre Dame, the first celebra- 
tion in the grand edifice erected here in place of 
the building destroyed by the great fire of 1879. 

MONSEIGNEUR:—We are glad to be honored 
again by your presence here; and, on the part of the 
friends of Notre Dame, I tender their heartfelt 
gratitude for the great interest you have always 
manifested in their labors, and express for them 
the hope that in the future, as in the past, they 
may rely on your support as one of the surest 
means of their success. 

VERY REVEREND FATHER GENERAL:—All 
hearts here rejoice that you have been spared to 
witness this great triumph of the labor of your 
life; and we all hope and pray that you may glad- 
den ‘with your presence many Commencement 
Days yet to come. 

REVEREND FATHERS:—It is impossible for 
anyone to speak of the glory of this day without 
remembering the large part you bear in it. 

BROTHERS OF THE HOLY Cross:—Nature ac- 
complishes her grandest works in silence, unseen 
except in results. There is an inner history of 
Notre Dame that the casual visitor rarely learns. 
There is generalship here, wise and bold, seconded 
by officers brave and brilliant, all of which is seen 
ata glance; but behind all this, unnoted by the pub- 
lic eye and discovered only by careful search, is a 


little army of quiet, patient workers, whose pres- 
ence is hardly noticed, but whose powerful influ- 
ence will never be fully understood till the day 
comes when all things will be known of all men. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—A slight retrospect 
of the history of this University will hardly be 
considered out of place on this occasion. Forty 
years ago, this institution was founded, and de- 
voutly placed under the powerful patronage of 
our dear Lady of the Lake. Decade after deo- 
ade it stood here, a grand and beautiful monu- 
ment of the faithful work of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross, as well as of the noble generos- 
ity of the people for whom that work was done. 
One year ago, to every corner of our land was 
flashed the startling news that Notre Dame was in 
flames. Dispatch followed quick upon dispatch, 
some telling that the fire was gaining, others 
that it would be subdued. A day of anxious 
waiting, and then, the final word, that all was 
lost. Only those who have aided in building up 
such an institution as Notre Dame had become, 
can realize the dreadful destruction wrought by 
that one day’s fearful work; they alone can prop- 
erly estimate the long study of the far-reaching 
mind of the founder in determining the basis of 
organization for the work; the care in the selec- 
tion of a site; the labor, in this new country, of 
collecting funds sufficient for the project; the 
planning of the buildings; the years of work re- 
quired to carry those plans into execution; the 
libraries to be collected; the philosophical appa- 
ratus to be purchased; the professors to be main- 
tained, and all, not by public tax, nor princely 
favor, nor munificent endowment, but by the 
simple, earnest efforts of a few poor but zealous 
men,—efforts vain indeed, had they not been 
seconded, as here they were, by the hearty co-op- 
eration of a people, in the matter of education, 
the most appreciative and generous that ever 
possessed a land or controlled its destiny. Some 
such solid basis on which to rest, must, of course, 
have existed, or no such result could have been 
accomplished; but even with all this hearty co- 
operation assured, to found a university is a 
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work requiring vast intelligence, exhaustless pa- 
tience, unfailing hope, undaunted courage, and 
almost superhuman labor. That all these things 
were found and applied here, the history of what 
we may now call 

THE OLD NOTRE DAME 
abundantly proves. Its venerable founder began 
the work in comparative youth, and, laboring on 
till long after time had silvered o’er his brow, 
lived to see it grow and expand under his foster- 
ing care, until its fame had spread, not only over 
the broad expanse of our own vast domain, but 
to every quarter of the globe, alive to the vivify- 
ing influence of literature, science and art. Yet 
all this life-long labor, not of the venerable 
founder alone, but of many heroic co-workers as 
well, some of whom, sharers with him long in 
toil, surround him now, co-partners here in honor, 
but most of whom—alas for us!—live here no 
longer, but, one by one, have been called hence 
forever—yet not to nothingness; far away in the 
heavenly land, they wear the shining robes and 
bear the jewelled crowns and wave the triumphal 
palms, enraptured ever with the ecstasy of the 
Beatific Vision, reward of noble deeds and holy 
lives here below; but all this life-long labor of 
that gallant band of brothers was, we may say, 
in one short hour, swept away. It was enough 
to appal the stoutest heart. But all was not lost. 
The unconquerable energy which had riven the 
rocks and hewn the forests in the early days, and 
out of them shaped the stately halls of the old 
Notre Dame, still remained. 

THE OLD LEADER, 

dispatched for with electric speed, hastened back 
from his contemplated European tour, surveyed 
the ruins of the work of forty years, and though 
the sight was enough to break the bravest heart, 
his spirit stood the test unbroken. The fire of 
his early youth leaped into life again, and not 
only nothing daunted, but with a boldness bound 
to become historic, he startled his friends with 
the declaration that even this awful calamity 
should, as to others, work no further result than 
a slight prolongation of the usual vacation. 

THE GALLANT PELOPLE 
to whom he appealed, were worthy of such a 
leader. They rose at once equal to the occasion. 
They snatched the hissing stones, red-hot, from 
the smouldering pile, swept away the débris, and 
though but one short year has passed, the sun of 
the regular Commencement Day shines down 
upon the classic walls of 

A NEW NOTRE DAME, 
grander in conception, finer in execution, more 
splendid in appearance by far, than the one which 
crowned this site before. 

All of this is something worthy of perpetual re- 

membrance, The recollection of such grand reso- 


lution, such heroic co-operation, such almost in- 
credible success, must ever have a most powerful 
effect on all connected with this University: on 
its managers, its supporters, and last, but not least 
on its fortunate beneficiaries; but more particu- 
larly, because of their personal knowledge of the 
circumstances, on those of them to whom it is 
my especial duty to now address a few remarks. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GRADUATING CLASS :— 
I do not see you assembled in a body before me, 
but Iam assured you are all here; therefore 
while the remarks I now make may seem to be 
addressed to the audience in general, you will 
understand that they are intended for you. Gen- 
tlemen, you represent here the crowning result of 
the labors of the late scholastic year. After long 
and careful training, we send you forth new 
champions in the great battle of life. In the days 
distinctively spoken of as the age of chivalry, 
the candidates for knightly honors had also to 
undergo their period of probation. That ordeal 
favorably passed, they had their ceremony of gird- 
ing on the armor. This, in anobler sense, is what 
we do with you to-day. Your friends have gathered 
here from circuits hundreds, and even thousands 
of miles in extent, to witness the ceremony; they 
have come also to note and applaud the proofs of 
progress given by the host of bright-eyed, eager- 
hearted youth, pressing on behind you, anxious to 
occupy the place you fill and adorn to-day, and 
we can plainly see, that when their day comes, 
there need be no fear but that the honor of. old 
Notre Dame will be, as now, gallantly sustained. 


GENTLEMEN:—This is an interesting day for 
you now, but you do not know yet how often in 
after-life you will revert to it; how vividly you 
will remember every incident connected with it, 
even those which now seem unimportant; how, 
whether your lot be cast in the whirl and rush of 
city life, or in the peaceful country air, or amid 
the novelties of distant lands, you will often turn 
to this as one of the noted days of life on which 
memory will ever love to dwell. You do not 
know this yet, to its full extent, but your Very 
Rev. President knows it well; and because he 
knows it, and because he is animated with a lov- 
ing care for your good, not bounded by your stay 
within these halls, but which he fain would have 
follow and protect you through every step in life, 
he seizes on this opportunity to have 

A FORMAL ADDRESS 

made to you, in order that its words of advice 
may be suintertwined with your memories of this 
day, that you never can forget them. It is your 
misfortune that this duty was not confided to 
abler hands than mine. I know that if any 
words of mine live even briefly in your recollec- 
tion, it will be chiefly because of the time, place 
and circumstance of their utterance, 
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I shall not undertake to discuss before you on } felt that you would have been surprised had I 


this occasion the merits or demerits of any par- 
ticular proposition. I shall venture only to lay 
before you 
A FEW PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
as to how you may, in my opinion, best succeed in 
the life-work on which you are now about to enter. 
First then, my young friends and, after to-day, 
fellow-workers in life, let me urge upon you to 
not forget what you have so well learned here as 
to 
THE DUAL NATURE OF MAN. 
You know that human nature consists of two 
parts, body and spirit combined. One of the first 
things which young men, after launching out on 
life’s great sea, are apt, for a while, to forget, is 
the existence of the spiritual part of their nature, 
and he who forgets it.dves not thereby become 
only half a man, but, for the time he so forgets, he 
practically ceases to belong to human kind, as hu- 
man kind is created and intended to exist; because 
as during life, these two natures are inseparable 
there is no half-way possible in the matter. You 
are bound to care fur all tbe gifts with which 
you have been endowed. You must care for 
the spirit as well as for the body; but in this 
your highest duty, you will find your greatest 
pleasitre. The venerable Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, one of the signers of our Declaration of 
Independence, after ninety years’ experience of 
life, solemnly declared, that although he had 
been blessed with friends, fame, fortune, long life, 
health, honor, all that the world could give, the 
greatest happiness he had, when about to die, 
was the consciousness that be had, to the best of 
his ability, properly cared for his spiritual life. 
I do not ask you to believe that the rule is general 
just because of that one declaration; I cite it 
merely as an instance in point. ‘You will find 
corroborative proofs of it as long as you choose to 
look for them; and with all the research you may 
be able to make, live as long as you may, you will 
never find anything to satisfactorily sustain the 
contrary proposition. Having your convictions 
on this subject, act on them, promulgate them; 
demand and insist on having unrestricted enjoy- 
ment of them to the last degree of untrammelled 
freedom. In this matter, compromise is crime. 
Claim all your rights, and never cry content until 
you get them, all of them. 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who will not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all. 
Of course I mean by this, the system by which 
rights are practically secured; the rights them- 
selves you can neither win nor lose, for they are 
inherent and inalienable. It would il] become me 
in this presence to pursue this subject further, 
but, knowing the training you must have had, I 


passed it without mention. Let us turn now to 
minor matters. Let us take up at once 
THE FIRST QUESTION. 

Some years ago, a celebrated author wrote a 
novel, to which he gave, what was then consid- 
ered, a singular name. The title was an interro- 
gation: “ What will he do with it?” That is the 
question your friends are asking as to each one 
of you to-day. They say: “Here is a fine young 
man, who, after an immense expenditure of vari- 
ous things, has, at last, acquired what is called a 
complete education. The question now is, “ What 
will he do with it?” How many of you can an- 
swer that question? Oh! I doubt not, almost 
everyone of you feels he can answer it perfectly. 
Most of you have doubtless already, as you think, 
chosen your life’s work. The serious question is, 
not so much what that choice is now, as, whether 
in one, two, or five years hence, it will be the 
same as now. You must realize the 

IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY OF PURPOSE. 
Make your choice as carefully as you can, but 
when once made and well entered upon, do all in 
your power to adhere to it. The failure to do 
this, is the cause of most life failures. Each one 
in starting, has his idea of the success he wishes 
to obtain; he sets about realizing his hopes; a 
few years fly quickly by; he does not get on as 
fast as be expected; he sees others leading him in 
the race; he gets discouraged; begins to listen to 
voices about him suggesting that he is on the 
wrong track; sometimes comes to believe them, 
throws away the labor of years, goes back to his 
starting point, and begins again. Beware of this. 
Be not discouraged at slow advance. 

Heaven fs not reached by a sing'e bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 

Do you know how long some men have had to 
wait for success? Goldsmith did not know he 
could write till after he was thirty, and he was 
forty before anything like success began. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was forty-three before he published “ Wa- 
verly,” the first of that series of tales by which 
he gained his fame and redeemed his honor. Dry- 
den saw half a century slowly pass before he 
found the work in which he was able to take a 
master’s place; while Milton had passed his fif- 
tieth year with “Paradise Lost” not yet even 
begun. 

Can you not have a little patience, when you 
see before you examples such as these? 

RELY ON STEADY, FAITHFUL WORK. 


The fable of the hare and the tortoise is old and 
trite, but, like many other such things, there is 
more in it than at first meets the eye. The longer 
you live the more respect you will have for that 
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ancient story, and the more you will regret that 
you did not sooner comprehend the deep philos- 
ophy it contains. Make your way as fast as you 
can, of course, but remember that it is the constant 
drop that wears away the stone. If any one of 
you has within himself the consciousness of 
power to keep pounding away at his work, even 
though the sparks do not always fly with dazzling 
brilliancy, let him hold up his head and move 
boldly on. He need have no fear as to his success. 
Good, honest, faithful work, steadily persevered 
in, seconded by even reasonably good habits, 
never yet went long unrewarded. Do not mis- 
take me. Lay not the flattering unction to your 
souls that if this be so, success is easy. I did not 
say it was easy; I said it was certain, if you took 
the proper steps to obtain it. Do not worry too 
much about talent: you all have talent enough 
to succeed in any occupation for which you now 
have a strong personal preference. The more im- 
portant question is, have you sufficient industry 
and patience? It would be well for you if you 
could understand now what some day you will 
fully realize, that 
APPLICATION IS THE BEST TALENT, 

Newton seriously declared that he believed 
he was endowed with only ordinary natural 
abilities; that the secret of his success was work, 
a steady bending of his mind to any problem he 
wished to solve, and holding it there until the 
matter became clear to him. 

Buffon—but you are fresh from your books, and 
doubtless know the story. I will recount it, how- 
ever, for our younger friends here, whom we must 
not altogether forget, and to whom it may not 
be so familiar. Buffon declared that genius con- 
sisted chiefly in being able to get up at six o’clock 
in the morning, lighting your own fire, and get- 
ting to work. He had very little of this kind of 
genius himself. Noble by birth, rich by inheri- 
tance, he became lazy from habit; but the ambi- 
tion of authorship seized him, and he has left a 
most interesting account of the struggle he had 
to accomplish his work. Finally, despairing of 
his own will-power in the matter, he condescended 
to make a bargain with his valet, that for every 
morning Joseph succeeded in getting him out of 
bed by six o’clock, he should have one crown 
extra pay for the day. Alas for resolution! 
When Joseph sought to earn his crown next day, 
Buffon not only would not get up, but threatened 
the life of the intruder if he would not leave 
the room; but when the lazy Count managed at 
last to rise, and found the best part of the day 
gone and no work done, he again vented his anger 
on his servant, called him a vile, worthless fel- 
low, who could not do what he was told, and as- 
sured him that if he did not perform the service 
demanded of him he should be discharged. The 
next morning Joseph, as a last resort, dashed a 


bucket of water in his master’s face and praocti- 
cally floated him out. Then the great work on 
Natural History began to progress, and Buffon 
has left it on record that at least three or four 
volumes of the work ought to be credited to lis 
faithful servant Joseph. How many similar 
sousings these three or four volumes represent is 
not stated, but, 

GENTLEMEN, this story of Buffon is a powerful 
illustration of the 

IMPORTANCE OF REGULARITY IN WORK. 

If you will inquire into the practice of men 
who have accomplished much in life, you will 
find that they generally made it a rule to set 
aside a certain number of hours each day for the 
chief work they had in hand, and always placed 
those bours as early in the day as possible. It is 
of importance that you acquire this habit. First, 
it is an old maxim and a true one, that a thing 
begun is half dune. Begin your day’s work early, 
and you will almost surely get it done before 
night overtakes you; and do not imagine that it is 
asmall matter to do each day’s work on the day it 
ought to be done. Second, for all the ordinary 
work of life, you are in better condition to do it 
then than at any other time; I grant you that 
there are certain kinds of work which are some- 
times best done in the silent watches of the night, 
when nature sleeps and all is still, that, as the 
poet says, 

The dead of night is the noon of thought, 
And genius mounts her zenith with the stars ; 

but that is occasional work, of an exceptional 
kind, and has nothing to do with the general rule. 
For the ordinary work of life, the golden rule is: 
rise early, go at it immediately, pursue it dili- 
gently, fight it as you would a battle on which 
your life depended, finish it up promptly, and when 
you get through with it, stop. Do not, except 
in extraordinary cases, anticipate the next day’s 
work, for when you do.that you break your rule 
of regularity, you overstrain your powers, and 
then, resting on succeeding working days, first 
from necessity, you are in danger of soon coming 
to do so from habit. When your day’s work is 
fairly done, then look about you; chat with your 
friends; pick up the odds and ends of work 
which always lie about and arrange them for 
disposition then, or at some future time, but 
never give the sacred hours of morning to any 
but the most important work of the day, 

It has been, not inaptly, said that 

MAN IS A BUNDLE OF HABITS. 
Make up your bundle with care; keep the bad 
ones out and get the good onesin. I have spoken 
of a habit of regularity in work; but if you would 
have success in life, you must establish a habit of 
PROMPTNESS 
in all your relations with men. The unpunctual 
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man is always at a disadvantage. Arriving late, 
he is flurried, bound to make excuses, obliged to 
act hastily because others are waiting, and thereby 
often does things which he should not do, and 
would not have done had he been first on the 
ground and had time to collect his thoughts and 
determine as to his action. A noted man con- 
fessed that he felt he owed much of his success in 
life to so small a thing, apparently, as keeping 
his watch five minutes fast. Another little habit 
to which I would call your attention, is 

COURTESY. 
Do not despise little things. The Italians have 
a proverb that the smaller wheels of a carriage 
come in first. I call courtesy a little thing, be- 
cause in this country it is sometimes lightly es- 
teemed in theory, though its power is feJt in prac- 
tice beyond what many would believe. Torealize 
this, you have but to notice the effect produced 
on yourselves when approached with or without 
it by others. Courtesy is intimately connected 
with, and often dependent upon, what is some- 
times a habit and generally a virtue, 

PATIENCE. 
This you must, by some means, acquire, or you 
never will get on. The impatient man is the 
sport of his friends and the scoff of his enemies. 
He can be played upon easier than a pipe, but 
when you come to deal with a thoroughly patient 
man, be careful what you do; he will fool you 
to the top of your bent, and trip you when you 
least expect it. In proportion as you get patience, 
you get power. The Germans say that it is the 
cold hammer which fashions the hot iron; and 
what passes into a proverb with those people, 
you may be sure is worth remembering. Do not 
forget the great sustaining and persuasive power 
of 

CHEERFULNESS. 

If you wish to succeed, you must not only be 
patient, but you must go a step further and learn 
to be pleasant, as well. The world has no love 
for sad faces, and they are the poorest of all 
passes to success. You know the lines, 

Why so pale, fond lover? why 80 pale? 

If thy looking well won’t move her, 

Think’st thou looking 4d will e’er prevall? 
Practice self-control, and believe that practice 
makes perfect. Do not “wear thy heart upon 
thy sleeve for daws to peck at,” though it need 
be none the harder for all that. Let it ever melt 
in gentle, loving 

CHARITY, 
divine virtue! the quality of which, like that of 
mercy, “is not strained, but droppeth as the gen- 
tle rain from heaven,” and is not only twice, but 
many times blest. 
HOW SHALL I FIND MY VOCATION? 


many ask. Notice what you have read, and 


what it is of your reading that has most at- 
tracted your attention, most fired your ambition. 
We are told that Cowley was made a poet by 
finding a copy of Spenser; that Correggio was led 
to become a painter by reading the life of Michael 
Angelo; that Richardson’s lives of the painters 
made Reynolds an artist; and we know, that a 
gallant Spanish knight, solacing himself in the 
hospital at Pampeluna with a perusal of the 
lives of the saints, became thereby the founder 
of one of the greatest religious orders of ancient 
or modern times. Of course there is something 
above all this in the matter of determining voca- 
tions, and most of you, I hope, know how to get 
safe direction on the subject. 

HOW MAY I SUCCEED IN MY VOCATION? 
Ah! that is the question the new recruit is al- 
ways asking. It has been answered innumerable 
times, and the answer is, “Always do the best 
you can with whatever you have undertaken.” 
Do not waste time questioning as to whether you 
havea great natural talent for your work; if you 
have had freedom in your choice, you have, in all 
probability, more talent for the work you have 
selected than you have for anything else, and, 
having made your choice, all that remains for 
you to do is, to take your talent as it is, and do 
with it the best you can. Of course there is such 
a thing as great natural talent for special work— 
genius in fact, and I will not breathe one word 
in derogation of the admiration, reverence and 
awe with which, as a great gift from God, it 
ought ever be regarded; but not one man in a 
hundred thousand has it, not one in a million is 
able to bear it. It is a spark of divine fire, I 
know, but a fire of such flerce, consuming flame, 
that it were better for you to go down on your 
knees and thank God for withholding it, rather 
than, with Promethean rashness, ask for its en- 
dowment. The question for most of us is not, 
have we great natural talent for our work, but 
can we by care, by patient, persevering labor, de- 
velop power sufficient to succeed in our vocation, 
even though we may not have been able to show 
at first any great natural aptitude for it. Can we 
do this? - All along, down through the history of 
all the ages, the answer comes ringing back:— 
“You can if you will.” 

Is not oratory a gift? Almost every one will 
tell you that it is. This world is now historically 
some six thousand years old. During that time, 
hundreds of nations have risen, thriven and 
fallen, affording numberless opportunities for the 
production of distinguished orators. Of all 
that time, one man stands before the world, ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest orator that ever, 
anywhere lived. Did he spring, full panoplied, 
from the brain of Jove dazzling the world “like 
the herald Mercury new lighted on a heaven-kiss- 
ing hill”? Oh, too well you know the story! 
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how his first efforts too were failures; how he 
filled his mouth with stones and gnashed his 
teeth upon them in an agony of rage; shaved his 
head and hid himself from the sight of man, un- 
til, by 
PATIENT LABOR, 

he had perfected himself in the art by which he 
sought renown. All along the line you will find 
the same story. You will find it with Beacons- 
field in debate, with Bulwer in literature, with 
Peel in memory, with Santa Giacinta in piety, 
with Domenichino in art, and hundreds of other 
cases known to you now, or with which I hope 
you will soon become familiar. 

As you study the secret of their success, you 
will find that it consisted, not in gazing longingly 
upon the distant future, but in faithful utiliza- 
tion of the ever-living present. Young sports- 
men crane their necks looking afar off for game 
while the old hunter is quietly knocking down 
his deer almost at their feet. In your anxiety to 
accomplish something worthy, do not dream al- 
ways of great things in the distance, but, 


DAY BY DAY, DO THE WORK WHICH LIES WITHIN 
YOUR REACH, 

appealing to you for attention. Even so, and 
only thus, will your hand gain in cunning, your 
mind broaden in conception, your will grow in 
power, your heart swell with courage, and when 
the “ occasion sudden ” comes, as to every ian it 
comes once, if not oftener, in life, while the vain 
dreamer, who has been supinely waiting, is swept 
aside in the mighty rush of events, you will be 
able to seize the opportunity and, as with giant 
strength, hold it, all your own. 

In the game of chess, the pawn is the most in- 
significant piece, yet it has passed into a proverb 
with Caissa’s votaries, that to properly play the 
pawns is to be master of the game. The game of 
life is played with a thousand pieces, most of 
them of comparatively trifling value, but you 
will never succeed in it until you come to 


HAVE A PROPER REVERENCE FOR WHAT SEEM 
LITTLE THINGS. 

Michael Angelo was explaining one day to a 
visitor what he had been doing to a statue since 
his friend’s last visit, when it was thought the 
statue was finished; how he had sharpened a 
little here, softened a little there, let his chisel 
fall with almost infinitesimal touch upon the 
corner of a lip, the expression of an eye, the de- 
lineation of an almost undiscoverable muscle. 
“But,” said his friend, interrupting, in astonish- 
ment, “are not these things trifies after all?” 

“No,” said the artist gravely, “they are not; 
these are the things which go to make perfection, 
and nothing which does that can be called a 
trifle.” 

Gray’s elegy is a little poem of a few dozen 


lines, yet the author worked on it eleven years 
before he gave it to the world. Some books of 
most easy reading were entirely re-written five, 
ten, fifteen and, in one case I remember, seven- 
teen times, before getting to the printer’s hands. 

I knew a Chief-Justice once, now a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, who on 
one occasion travelled one hundred and eighty 
miles, just to change a single word in one of his 
opinions before publication; a word not affecting 
the decision, but only the turn of a phrase, a3 a 
matter of style. Such is the care some men take 
of their work, while foolish, lazy people, too confi- 
dent of their ability, too careless of their reputa- 
tion, too contemptuous of other judgment, say: 
“Let it pass; it is well enough; it will not be 
noticed.” Very likely it passes without notice, 
and the author likewise; but the careful Judge I 
spoke of, was passed to a higher place, 

I cite these things for your encouragement 

when you find you cannot, at the first dash, do 
things as you would like. Most people have the 
same trouble, even the most successful ones. The 
difference between people in this regard is not one 
of trouble so much as it is one of work. Is there 
anything more orderly, more finished, more nearly 
perfect as a work of art, than Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall”? Yetthe author tells us that, “At the 
onset, all was dark and doubtful,” and that, even 
after seven years’ work, he came near abandoning 
the whole project in despair. Dryden tells us, of 
some of his finest work, that “ It was, at first, only 
a confused mass of troubled thoughts, tumbling 
over one another in the dark.” “Invention,” says 
Buffon, “ depends on patience. Contemplate your 
subject long; it will gradually unfold till a sort 
of electric spark convulses for a moment the 
brain and spreads down to the very heart a glow 
of inspiration.” 
IF YOU HAVE AMBITION, HAVE ALSO COURAGE. 
Work on steadily, faithfully, hopefully; you will 
prevail at last, whatever the work may be, and 
accomplish more than at first you even dreamed 
of doing. 

“ Every man,” says Gibbon, “has two educations: 
one which he receives from others; the other, and 
more important one, that which he gives him- 
self.” To-morrow you begin your second educa- 
tion. Give your talents a fair chance. You do 
not know yet what power there may be in them. 
Work in the future as some of you have worked 
here, and there is hardly anything you may not 
accomplish. I have seen since my arrival here, 
proofs of labor which astonished me. I said to 
some of you in the hall, after the first night’s dis- 
play of your powers, that you had frightened me, 
and that instead of going to your regatta yester- 
day, as I intended, I was going to shut myself up 
and work before venturing to address you. I 
have seen here minds which are able and worthy 
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to be of the rulers of this nation, and will be if 
they choose; therefore, I repeat, give your talents 
a fair chance, you do not know yet the power 
there may be in them. Notice what has been 
done by 

ECONOMY OF TIME. 

Cardinal Wiseman wrote that enchanting ac- 
count of the Church of the Catacombs during odd 
moments snatched from severe missionary labor; 
not in a cozy library, surrounded with all the 
appliances of composition, but, for the most part, 
in railway depots, waiting for trains; in cabs and 
hacks, and occasional halts at out-of-the-way coun- 
try inns. Cardinal Manning is one of the hardest- 
worked men in England; does more work vis- 
ible to the public eye than any man of his day; 
yet, somehow or other, he manages to turn out, 
every year or two, a book which would make the 
literary fortune of our most distinguished writers. 
Dr. Good translated Lucretius while riding in his 
carriage, in the streets of London, visiting his 
patients. Burney learned French and Italian on 
horseback, riding from one country house to an- 
other, giving music lessons. Kirk White learned 
Greek while walking to and from the lawyer's 
office, where, at the time, he earned his daily 
bread. A great French Chancellor wrote one of 
his books during the moments of waiting for 
dinner. Madame de Genlis wrote several of 
hers while awaiting the pleasure of her princess 
pupil. 

What does. all this teach? Three things at 
least. First, the importance of work; second, 
that there is always time enough for work if we 
economize what is given us; third, the importance 
of a proper choice of work. A proper choice of 
work is important, because such an almost un- 
limited amount of labor is required, to reach 
anything like surpassing excellence in anything, 
that, unless you find a woik congenial to your 
tastes and suited to your powers, it will be almost 
impossible for you to stand the strain required 
for great success, whereas, if you are fortunate in 
your selection, the effort will be compartively 
easy, for, 

The labor we delight in, physics pain. 

If you profit by the suggestions I have recalled 
to your minds, you will “learn to labor”; but you 
must also 

LEARN TO WAIT. 

Having with due care chosen your life’s work, 
do not quarrel too much with an unpleasant lot 
at first assigned you. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
It wounds our vanity, humbles our pride, tries 
our patience; but it purifies our hearts, develops 
our powers, and sends us back, Antzus like, tilled 
with new strength for the contest. Sidney Smith 
was at first sent to a miserably dull, out-of-the- 
way country station; he knew he was fitted for 


better work, but his superiors did not know it. 
How did he set about convincing them? By 
writing complaining letters, begging for promo- 
tion? No: he simply displayed his powers. When 
he did that, he was sent for and put where he 
belonged. So it will be with you. Prove your- 
selves worthy, and advancement will be heaped 
upon you. 

Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, 

And power to him who power exerts ; 

Hast not thy share? On wingéd feet. 

Lo! it rushes thee to meet ; 

And all that nature made thy own, 

Floating in air, or pent in stone, 

Will rive the bills and swim the sea, 

And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 


You must have a care though for your 
PHYSICAL HEALTH. 
I could talk to you for hours on this subject, 
and you may with profit devote years to its study. 
I know that young men, bursting with health, ex- 
hilarated with the mantling wine of youth, laugh 
at such suggestions. The wealthy, careless prodi- 
gal, who keeps no tally of the cheques he draws, 
soon finds his cheques dishonored. The poorest, 
weakest, most frail, most delicate man of all this 
class, who learns and observes the laws of health, 
will, as a rule, outlive, outwork, and most eas- 
ily vanquish the lustiest one among you who 
disregards them. Study the story of the Count 
Curnaro. Economize your forces. Learn also 
the 
ECONOMY OF MONEY. 

Avoid debt. You will find it a monster hard 
to escape; the more you are really able to defy 
it, the more danger you are in of becoming its vic- 
tim through carelessness, inattention, or over 
confidence in your ability to meet the obligation; 
but if its deadly fangs are once securely fastened 
on your vitals, farewell, a long farewell, to all 
your hopes, not of greatness, but of anything like 
comfort, ease or satisfaction of any kind in life. 
I will not mar the pleasures of this day by re- 
counting the fearful denunciations on this sub- 
ject uttered by the most powerful masters of our 
tongue. To merely read them is enough to make 
one sick at heart. Debt is the father of lies, of 
meanness, of things most vile, and often the cause 
of crime, despair, and dishonorable death. 

WATCH YOUR COMPANY. 
Association teaches more than books. Aim to 
pass your social hours only with the brave, the 
noble and the good. Cherish the old knightly 
virtue of chivalrous courtesy for woman, sweet 
woman! whose gentle, refining influence, pure 
and high resolve, patient, watchful care, and true 
and holy love, will do more to encourage your ef- 
forts, perfect your character, ennoble your ambi- 
tion and exalt and purify your lives, than all the 
‘orations’ which might be culled from the ‘gar- 
nered wisdom of a thousand years.’ 
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My Youne FrRrienps:—I have told you many 
things by which you may command success. I 
have now 

ONE LAST BUT MOST IMPORTANT WORD. 


Be not satisfied with mere material success. We 
expect of you something more than that. It is 
not for that alone that this University was 
founded, that learned professors have given you 
the result of life-long study, that parents, through 
many weary years, have sustained you here, and 
that, by every possible means, your faculties have 
been trained to the highest attainable point of 
perfection. You must remember that to be a uni- 
versity graduate is to be as one man picked of ten 
thousand, and that where much is given much 
will be required, for, 

Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But. like a thrifty goddess. she determines 


Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. 


Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues. 


Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 

We expect that you will go through the battle 
of life not mere Dalgettys, fighting solely for per- 
sonal gain, but that you will use your powers so 
as to 
ACCOMPLISH SOMETHING FOR THE GOOD OF HU- 

MAN KIND. 
You will have abundant opportunity. We live 
in a country that is both old and young; it has 
many of the vices and infirmities of age, with 
much of the power and virtue of youth. We 
have burning questions still pending, which fire 
the hearts and inflame the passions of men. 
Others of equal or greater moment are bound to 
arise. We need our best men in the thickest of 
the fight, for there is where the grandest work 
is done. “The philosopher who contemplates 
from the rock, is a less noble image than the 
sailor who struggles in the storm.” In these 
pending and coming contentions. as men of high 
intellectual culture, it will be expected that you 
will take a prominent part in public affairs; but 
as graduates of this University, it will be required 
that your public acts be ever in accordance with 
the purest principles of morality. While this 
must be your course, as a matter of highest duty, 
it will also be your surest road to victory. In the 
long fight of life, the man of greatest virtue 
is always the man of ultimate and permanent 
power. Honor, then, the nobler part of man; 
make no compromise with corruption. As our 
glorious Meagher of the sword has grandly said: 
“Surrender not your conscience, in public affairs, 
to be debased by the political knaves who thrive, 
fatten, rise and coruscate upon the ruins of the 
young, the pure, the gallant and the gifted. Rest 


assured of it, honesty, intelligence and independ- 
ence in public life will carry the longest day, and 
be the sun and glory of it. Intrigue, fraud, deceit 
and treachery may rule, indeed, the shorter hours, 
and be the sovereign brigands of them; but, domi- 
nant in the sky of a few confused and troubled 
hours, their inevitable doom is, the blackness 
of Erebus and the hissing flames of Phlegethon.” 

Youne MEN:—I will not detain you longer. 
I know that I have said to you nothing that is 
new, but that is your best guarantee that what I 
have said is worthy of your remembrance. I 
have set before you maxims of advice drawn 
from the wisdom of ages, consecrated by time 
and verified by experience. Reflect upon them, 
and you will do well; act upon them and you 
will do better. I have drawn these maxims 
mainly from the natural order; but, as I told you 
in the beginning, that touches only the lower 
part of your nature. If you would draw -from 
the great fount and source of never-ending power, 
you must have recourse to the supernatural or- 
der. You will find there an inexhaustible mine 
of wealth for all your needs, temporal as well as 
supernal. Even Tennyson, from whom you 
would hardly expect it, tells you that: 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than the world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain. .. . night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 

‘My DEAR FRIENDs:—At a parting like this, 
the adieus are not easily said, but the final word 
must be pronounced. 

GALLANT KNIGHTs, receive now your armor. 
Take the weapons you have here prepared. Go 
forth with them to battle, and may God give you 
grace to always know the just cause, courage to 
espouse it and strength of arm, tongue and pen, 
heart, body and brain to ever lead it on to glori- 
ous victory! 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—This is the first 
formal address I have ever delivered to an audi- 
ence east of the Rocky Mountains. It is the first 
time I have ever addressed so distinguished an 
audience anywhere. I am astonished at your 
patience, flattered by your attention, overwhelmed 
with your more than generous manifestations of 
approval, for all of which I tender my most sin- 
cere and heartfelt thanks. 

You have suffered for lack of accommodation 
in this little hall, constructed solely for the needs 
of former times. As you pass out you may notice 
the foundation laid for an exhibition hall of pro- 
portions suited to the needs of a University like 
this. Some of the walls even are there; the plans 
are in the architect's room; but the funds!—Look 
at the buildings that have been erected here during 
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the past year, and you will understand that the 
poor Fathers must be sorely pressed. If you 
would have a hall worthy of this institution, all 
that is needed is alittle more of your generous 
assistance. Can we not make one pull more and 
put the finish on the work of Notre Dame? 
Sooner or later it must be done. Let us do it 
now, and have the new hall for the next Com- 
mencement Day. 


(For “The Ave Maria.”) 
Ejaculations. 


BY THE REY. MATTITEW RUSSELL, 8. J.. AUTHOR OF 


“MADONNA.” 


I. 
NOTHER day begins for me. 
What day shall be my last? 
Grant, Lord, that each new day may see 
My heart more pure, more dear to Thee— 
And, oh! forgive the past. 
It 
Pure, loving Meart of Mary! 
Sore, pierced with grief and pain— 
Pierce thou my heart with love’s keen dart, 
And burn it pure from stain. 
Mi. 
Forgive me, Lord, forgive me!— 
*Tis all that I can say. 
I love Thee: make me love Thee 
More truly day by day. 
Iv. 
Our hearts were made for Thee, O Lord! 
And restless must they be, 
Until—O Lord, this grace accord !— 
Until they rest in Thee.* 
v. 
With all my heart I love Thee and adore— 
Lord, make me love Thee more, and more, and 
more. ¢ 
VIL 
Lord Jesus! by that bitterness 
Thou didst endure for me 
When Thou wast dying, dying, 
Upon the shameful Tree, 
And most when forth Thy blessed soul 
Did from thy body go— 
On my poor soul have mercy now 
And in its parting throe. f 
“oAL well-known saying of St. Augustine’s, 

+ “Oh! if we could be as simple and as single in our desires 
as God ! He only wauts our love, and more of it. and more, 
and more. Why should not we also want one thing only- to 
love Him, and to love Him more, and more, and more?” 
—Faber’s “ Creator and Creature.” 

¢ These lines versify some words which are used by many 


amongst their last prayers at night, asa prayer for a happy 
death. I have seen them ascribed to Cxesarius, Lib. III, ¢. 50; 


*Beth’s Promise. 


BY MRS. ANNA HANSON DORSEY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EVE OF 8T. MICHAEL THE ARCItANGEL. 


RS. Morley came slowly back to life and 
health, steadily improving, until at last, 
when spring began to swell the tree-buds, and 
the red sap of the maples made the delicate 
shoots look like branches of coral—when an in- 
describable fragrance stole into the air, and the 
birds grew busy—when the sun shone upon the 
earth with a caressing warmth that tempered the 
cool crisp winds, she was pronounced by Dr. 
Milner to be entirely recovered, with a promise of 
better health than she had known for years. It 
is easy to imagine ’Beth’s heartfelt thankfulness 
and tender devotion during the long, anxious pe- 
riod of her mother’s convalescence, the tireless at- 
tention of friends, and the high festival that was 
made of her first coming down stairs to take tea 
with Father Thomas and the Brandts: flowers 
everywhere, and ’Beth, radiant with happiness 
flitting like a delighted butterfly around them all, 
her laugh once more ringing with its old merry 
tones, as Father Thomas and Captain Brandt 
teased her and got the worst of it for their pains. 
Why was ’Beth so happy? Had anything hap- 
pened beyond her mother’s recovery to make her 
so? Had she fulfilled the promise she made long 
ago to Bertie Dulaney, to let him know that the 
obstacle to their engagement no longer existed, 
and was everything satisfactorily settled between 
them? No; she had been too much absorbed in 
anxicus care for her mother, in watching and 
tending her through the slow stages of her recov- 
ery, to give more than a passing thought to her- 
self, Her mother had been given back to her al- 
most from the dead, and a joyous sense of thank- 
fulness pervaded her heart for a season, to the ex- 
clusion of every other consideration. But under 
all, there sometimes stirred a memory very likea 
sweet chord of music, reminding her that she was 
absolved from the promise which had caused her 
so much unhappiness, that she was free! But 
she had not written to Bertie Dulaney to tell him 
so, nor had she, since that conversation with her 
mother when she released her from her promise 
and made her accept her release, ever referred to 


but I have not been able to verify the reference. Domine 
Jesu, pertllam amaritudinem quam sustinuistt propter me 
in cruce,marime quando anima Tua benedicta cgressa este 
corpore Tuo, misercre anima mee, nunc et in egressu ao, 
“Vaord Jesus, by that bitterness which Thou didst bear for 
my sake upon the cross, especially when Thy blessed soul 
went forth from Thy body, have mercy on my soul, now and 
in its going forth.” 
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it: “For,” as she argued in her own mind, “ re- 
leasing me from that promise would not lessen 
my mother’s anxieties and the haunting appre- 
hensions of evil to come, should I marry Bertie— 
my poor Bertie! She read, somehow, the secret 
I would never have betrayed, and has sacrificed 
herself for my happiness. I will wait; I must be 
sure of everything before I take any step; and how 
do I knbdw but that, tired of waiting, and angry at 
my silence, he has not made another choice! But 
no: I do not believe that; he is tootrue. I must 
wait; perhaps mamma will speak again, then I 
will throw aside all reserve and talk it over with 
her.” But Mrs. Morley made no allusion whatever 
to the subject, knowing that she had positively and 
entirely released Beth from her promise, and see- 
ing her quite cheerful and like her old self, she 
felt satisfied that everything had been, or would 
soon be, happily adjusted. It was a great relief 
to her mind to know that the obstacle, which in 
a moment of gloom and apprehension she had 
placed in the way of her child’s happiness, was re- 
moved. She had made the only reparation pos- 
sible, and knew that "Beth now held the final is- 
sue in her own hands and at her own will. 

Short pleasant drives, when the soft spring air 
‘was sweetened with acacia blossoms, violets, and 
lilacs, brought back the hue of health to her face, 
and one fair lovely morning, she and ’Beth had 
the supreme happiness of making their thank-of- 
erings together at early Mass in the old church on 
F. street, receiving with renewed fervor the Most 
Adorable Sacrament of the Altar, which through 
the dark days of their recent suffering had given 
them courage, hope and strength to endure in His 
holy name and for His dear sake. By-and-by she 
was strong enough to visit the dear spot so sacred 
to her affections under the old oaks on Georgetown 
Heights, and, to her surprise and gratification, 
found that the monument ordered long before her 
illness had been finished and putin place. It was 
chaste and elegant in design. She had put aside 
broken columns and other symbolic fancies when 
brought to her, and had chosen this, a pedestal 
and massive shaft of polished Scotch granite 
crowned with a cross, and, as if carelessly thrown 
around it, at the foot of the cross, a carven laurel 
wreath. His name, rank, and date of his death, 
with this inscription: “Loyal and faithful to 
the end; he gloried only in the loyal perform- 
ance of duty, and for this he gave up bis life. 
May he rest in peace!” were the words cut into 
the stone. That was all. She remembered how 
he hated the sort of fame often carved in marble, 
and had heard him say: “If Iam worth remem- 
bering, I shall be remembered; if Ido my country 
good service, my fame will be graven on its 
records.” And she had followed out what she 
thought her hero would have best liked. And 
while ’Beth strewed flowers upon his graye, old 


Andy’s faithful heart was satisfied and consoled, 
and filled with unbounded pride, in the costly me- 
morial that marked the spot: “For somehow, 
Missis, it do look like him, so straight and tall, 
and noble lookin’,” he said; and from that hour it 
became to him the very impersonation of his dead 
master, a something that was tangible, that could 
be seen and touched and reverenced. Andy still 
clung to the traditions of his fathers and their 
wild mysterious tales of Obi and Vaudhoo, hence 
it is not strange that his superstition should have 
conjured a living presence there. 

Two years passed by with but few changes. 
A part of one summer had been spent near the 
sea with great benefit to Mrs. Morley and "Beth ; 
September and October found them at “ Ellerslie ” 
with Aunt Beth, and in the early summer of the 
following year they again revisited the old home, 
intending to spend the autumn at “ Hayfields,” 
the estate among the Berkshire hills bequeathed 
by the Princess Sforza Piccolomini, née Hamilton, 
to Mrs. Morley, at which time arrangements 
would be nearly completed there for the noble 
and benevolent purpose to which the latter had 
determined, with the approval of the Bishop of 
Boston, to consecrate it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dulaney came earlier than usual 
this year to “ Tracy-Holme,” accompanied by Paul 
and Elaine and their little six-months-old baby, 
Bertie, throned and worshipped in their hearts, 
where he reigned king with none to dispute his 
sovereignty, for, from grandfather down, it was 
the firm, simple belief of the family that sucha 
cbild had never been born. The little congrega- 
tion of St. Joseph’s had so increased in numbers, - 
owing to. another manufacturing establishment 
which had been erected near by—where hundreds 
of persons, men, women and children, were em- 
ployed, many of whom were Catholic,—that the 
services of a regular pastor were absolutely re- 
quired; and on Mr. Dulaney’s representation of 
the case to the Archbishop of New York, he 
readily consented to give them a resident priest, 
and that priest, to every one’s joy, was Father 
Hagner, who came and lost no time in organizing 
the affairs of his mission. He opened a Sunday- 
school in which the Dulaneys and Morleys had 
classes, and also a night-school for boys and men 
which was well attended. A neat cottage was 
erected near the chapel for the good pastor, fur- 
nished with every needed comfort by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dulaney, who generously settled an an- 
nuity on him. A more direct and well built road 
was opened through the grounds to the chapel 
for the accommodation of the people, who grate- 
fully availed themselves of the favors so gen- 
erously bestowed upon them. The hospitalities 
of “Tracy-IIolme” were still continued to invalid 
clergymen during the summer months, the enter- 
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taining of them being a privilege and happiness 
which these pious people would not have willingly 
relinquished. 

Father Thomas, invited by Aunt "Beth, spent 
his vacation at “Ellerslie,” and was so delighted 
with the two old homes and their inmates, that 
he declared that from that hour he should speak 
of them, think of them, and write of them as 
“The New Eden.” Ie and Aunt Beth grew to 
be great friends; he admired her singleness and 
directness of purpose, her strong, practical com- 
mon sense, and the quaint way she had of assert- 
ing her opinions and principles. She admired 
Father Thomas’s pleasant, agreeable manner, his 
kind, hearty ways, so full of bonhomie, yet so de- 
void of levity, and his practical views of men and 
things, which coincided closely with many of her 
own. She liked him because he was a “cheerful 
Christian,” as she expressed it; “there’s no senti- 
mentality, and nothing ‘put on’ about him, and 
yet there's no lack of dignity; somehow you can 
never forget his sacred calling.” They had many 
a kindly spat together on doctrinal subjects, and 
frequent grave conversations on Catholic dogma, 
and at last she declared that she had so weakened 
in her defence of “Christian liberalism” that she 
had not a word left for it. When his pleasant 
visit ended, they parted with mutual regrets. 

The friendly intercourse between “Ellerslie” 
and “ Tracy-Holme” became more closely knitted 
as the days went on. Lodo had married in the 
early spring, and she and her husband had gone 
straight away to the far West, with a wagon-load 
of substantial presents to begin house-keeping 
with, as well asa handsome sum of money, all 
contributed by Aunt ’Beth and the Morleys. 
Grateful, happy letters came regularly from the 
little woman to “Ellerslie,” telling how happily 
they had accomplished their journey, then of 
their progress in clearing land, their ploughing 
and sowing; with wonderful accounts of her 
horse, cow and poultry, and how they lived in 
tents while their log-house was being built. One 
letter came telling all about her garden, which 
produced vegetables of marvellous size, and of 
her “dairy, right over a beautiful spring, mem”; 
after that another, glowing in praise of their 
nice comfortable house into which they had just 
moved, all of them ending in praise of her Joe, 
who, she declared, was as good and jolly and in- 
dustrious as @ man could be. And, in time, she 
wrote word that two other families had settled 
within a mile or twoof them; “and you'll be glad 
to hear, mem, that the Government has removed 
them Injuns, that you were so uneasy about, to 
another reservation more than a hundred miles 
off. And I’m glad they are gone, too, for they 
were a drunken, thievish set, and you could never 
be sure, when you went to bed at night, that they 
wouldn’t pounce down upon you, and steal your 


horse and cow, and perhaps put an end to you, 
mem, with their tommyhoks and scalpin’ knives 
before you’d know where you were.” Aunt ’Beth 
and everyone at “Ellerslie” took great pleasure 
in Lodo’s letters and her accounts of how she 
and Joe were prospering. They laughed over one 
thing. Lodo, without saying it in so many words, 
made it very apparent that she did not like life 
under a roof as well as in tents. “That,” said 
Aunt ’Beth sententiously, “is her gypsy blood 
cropping out.” Many and kind were the letters 
that went out from “ Ellerslie” to the little woman 
in the wilderness, from Aunt Beth, Mrs. Morley 
and Beth, telling her everything in and about her 
old home that they thought would interest her, 
especially about Peg, whose mane was wet with 
her tears after the last embrace she had given 
him the morning she went away. 

Aunt ’Beth was now enjoying perfect health, 
and was quite as active as she had ever been. 
She had got into the habit very gradually of at- 
tending Mass with Mrs. Morley and ’Beth, and 
they observed that she never seemed to lose a 
word of Father Hagner’s sermons, although she 
used to laugh and tell Mrs. Dulaney that she came 
because she did not relish being left out all alone 
in the cold. But there was a deeper and better 
motive for it than she cared to speak of, which 
she covered with the only excuse she could in- 
vent. 

And ’Beth! Had she yet written, as she had 
promised, to Bertie Dulaney, even if he should be 
at the ends of the earth, to let him know that the 
cause which had separated them no longer ex- 
isted? She had delayed doing so from month to 
month through a mistaken idea that although 
absolved from her promise by her mother, the 
reasons which had induced her to require that 
promise existed all the same, and would be the 
cause of as much suffering now as then should 
she marry Bertie Dulaney, whose profession was 
the great obstacle. She prayed for guidance and 
that her duty might be made plain to her, 
and should it not be better, she thought some- 
times to go on, and complete the sacrifice 
she had begun. She thought that the worst 
of her pain was over, and that in a little while 
she would remember him only as a friend. Then 
a whisper reached her from “ Tracy-Holme” one 
day that Bertie Dulaney had met a young lady 
at Canton, a niece of the British Consul, with 
whom he had fallen in love; and later on, Beth 
was shown her photograph, which he had sent 
home to his mother, and she saw that it was 
the likeness of a very beautiful and graceful girl 
whose countenance was expressive of the finest 
womanly qualities; and the Dulaneys talked 
without reserve before her of the probability of 
his bringing home a fair English bride when he 
returned. ’Beth had to lister to the surmises and 
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remarks of each one, for what did any of them 
know of what had passed between them the day 
he went away so suddenly? She had deceived 
herself in supposing she had gotten over the 
paip of -her trial, and there came moments when 
she was heavy-hearted and sad. ’Beth had a 
brave spirit of her own; she was not one to brood 
over trouble, and, best of all, she knew where to 
find strength, and solace, and patience to bear 
her cross to the end without faltering in the 
daily duties of life, and without one repining 
thought against the ordering of God’s providence, 
“Tf,” she thought with a sharp pain, “ Bertie has 
forgotten me, and replaced me in his affections 
by one who will perhaps make him happier than 
I could have done, my task will be only made 
easier. In six months the cruise of the “Wyom- 
ing” will end, and he will come home with his 
English bride—as thay say; but mamma and I 
will be away among the Berkshire hills, and I 
shall not see them. Meantime I know that Our 
Blessed Lady of Succor is going to help me 
through.” 

They had planned, her mother and herself, to 
go very early the ensuing spring to see that all 
the alterations that had been ordered at “ Hay- 
fields” for the accommodation and comfort of 
some twenty aged, and invalid clergymen during 
the summer months had been completed, also to 
select and engage attendants, and an experienced 
steward to see to their wants and make them 
comfortavle. Mrs. Morley had already funded a 
large sum of money in Boston to cover the ex- 
pences at “Haytields” should there be any over 
and above the liberal income derived from the 
large rich farm-lands of the estate. One room 
was fitted up as a chapel, and every appliance 
that would conduce to the comfort of her ex- 
pected guests was thought of and provided 
throughout the large mansion. It was a great 
happiness to Mrs. Morley and ’Beth to think of 
and talk over all that they intended to do in the 
spring at “ Hayfields,” in providing relaxation and 
a restful home for those who were ever after to 
inhabit it; plans which Aunt ’Beth’s practical 
suggestions made possible, and more suitable for 
the objects in view. The “dorcas basket” was 
still one of the institutions at “ Ellerslie”; to keep 
it filled with work was one of the aims of Aunt 
*Beth’s life,and she demanded tribute for it in the 
shape of needlework from Mrs. Morley and ’Beth 
whenever they had a spare hour to lend, which 
they took care—by putting aside something of less 
importance—to give daily, working gladly for a 
purpose so humane and meritorious. ’Beth took 
up her music again, determined to leave no idle 
time in her daily life for sad thoughts; she even 
put herself under the tutelage of Mrs. Trott to 
learn from that accomplished woman the art 
and science of pickling and preserving, and other 


domestic mysteries for which she was famous. She 
also took the amiable Peg under her patronage, an 
honor, judging by his delighted whinnying, he was 
duly sensible of and grateful for. With Aunt 
*Beth or her mother for company, she drove up 
and down through the beautiful country every 
evening towards sunset, getting back in time for 
tea, and a little visit to St. Joseph’s to say her 
rosary and breathe earnest prayers for strength 
and courage to overcome all sad and vain regrets,— 
regrets which often came unbidden, filling her 
eyes with tears at the memories they stirred up. 
“But I will overcome, God helping, and will be 
patient with myself until I do,’ she whispered 
over and over again; “I will not lose heart in the 
eftort, but go on as best I may until the ordeal 
is safely past.” 7 

One evening ’Beth was on her way to the 
chapel to offer her devotions to the Sacred 
Heart, intending to go afterwards to the Du- 
laneys to see Elaine whose little boy was ailing, 
when, as she approached the gate, she unexpectedly 
saw Father Hagner walking very rapidly towards 
her, his face pale and showing traces of agitation. 

“Father Hagner, good evening!” she said as 
he was about passing on without observing her. 

“Pardon me, my child! I am just on my way to 
ask some one to come to ‘Tracy-IIolme’; there’s 
great trouble over there, and no one seems to be 
able to think.” 

“T am sorry to hear such news! But what is it ? 
Is Elaine's baby worse?” 

“No: would it were only the baby!” exclaimed 
Father Hagner. “I will tell you as well as I can 
while I wait here a moment to recover myself a 
little.” : 

“Oh Father ITagner, it must be something 
dreadful that has happened to our friends!” 

“Yes: the most dreadful thing that could have 
befallenthem. Praise be to God! He takes strange 
ways surely to fit His children for Heaven! But 
I will tell you. This evening after dinner, while 
we were all together on the veranda laughing and 
talking as cheerfully as may be, the man who 
brings the mail every day handed the New York 
city papers to Mr. Dulaney, who was enjoying his 
afternoon smoke. Hetook the New York Herald 
from the package, and passing it to Paul requested 
him to read the news, which he very willingly 
proceeded to do, but suddenly he stopped, ex- 
claiming “My God!” and throwing the paper 
down, rushed into the house. “ What can be the 
matter?” “Paul is ill depend on it!” “How 
strange!” were the exclamations each one uttered. 

“Do, for God’s sake, Father Hagner,” exclaimed 
Mr. Dulaney, after the others had dropped into a 
frightened silence, “do take up the Herald and 
see, if you can, what it is that has thrown my son 
into such a strange panic.” 

I took the paper up from the floor, and glancing 
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rapidly over the page found the place. It wasa 
telegram in the Navy news. The “ Winona” had 
gone down in aterrible cyclone in Chinese waters, 
and every soul had perished. I gave the paper 
to Mr. Dulaney, indicating the place with my 
finger. I could not speak. 

*Beth’s eyes dilated, her face grew very white, 
and she stood gazing at Father Hagner as if dazed 
or turned to marble; had she not leaned for sup- 
port against the tree under which they were stand- 
ing, she must have fallen; the shock was so great 
that everything grew dark around her; her heart 
seemed to stand still; and in that moment, meas- 
uring her love by her grief, she knew that she had 
not changed, and that the hope finally stricken 
by this new blow, had lived on through all. 

“My dear Miss Morley, I fear I have been 
cruelly abrupt!” said Father Hagner, terrified by 
her pallor and strange expression. 

By a supreme effort of will, ’Beth saved herself 
from fainting, but could not immediately collect 
herself. 

“You said something about a ship—I do not 
exactly understand,” she said very gently, pass- 
ing her hand over her forehead. 

“Yes. Let me help you to the house, my child, 
then I will tell your mother and Miss Morley the 
sad news, and ask them to go at once to ‘ Tracy- 
Holme’ to try and comfort our friends”; and 
Father Hagner drew her unresisting, cold hand 
through his arm, and so supported her steps, walk- 
ing slowly. The good priest knew something 
now, that he had long ago suspected, and his 
heart, full of human sympathy, ached for her. 

Aunt ’Beth and Mrs. Morley were on the ve- 
randa, enjoying the beauty and balminess of the 
evening while they chatted; and upon hearing the 
near approach of footsteps, they looked up to greet 
whoever might be coming, and saw Father Hagner 
and’Beth. It was quite light enough for them to 
see that both were very pale, with a look of 
trouble shadowing each countenance. Both ladies 
started up, exclaiming: “What is the matter?” 
Mrs. Morley threw her arm around ’Beth, and 
leading her to a chaise-lounge, ran in to get 
wine and salvolatile, without taking time to 
ask a question. Meantime Aunt ’Beth heard 
the sad news in a few brief words from Father 
Hagner, and, gathering her shaw! around her, had 

gone back with him to the afflicted family to share 
their grief, and do what might seem best to help 
them to bear it. 

When Mrs. Morley returned with the restora- 
tives she had gone for, "Beth had fainted, and it 
was many minutes before consciousness was re- 
stored. Then seeing her mother’s distress, she 
roused herself, and trying to smile, said: “I am 
not ill, dear mamma! It was only the sudden bad 
news about the Dulaney’s that Father Hagner 
told me.” 


“Thank God that you are better, my "Beth, but 
I’m very sorry there’s trouble over there. What 
can have happened ?” said Mrs. Morley, smoothing 
her hands tenderly. 

“The ship, mamma—Bertie’s ship—lost—not a 
soul saved! Oh mamma!” she cried, throwing 
her arms around her mother and burying her face 
on her breast, while convulsive sobs almost 
seemed to rend her heart. 

Mrs. Morley could say nothing; the news was 
a great shock to her, reviving her own sorrows, 
reopening old wounds, and awakening the keen- 
est sympathy and regret for her own child and 
the friends so dear to them, while a great pity 
filled her heart for the sudden blotting out of a 
noble young life. Alas! the sorrow she had 
sought to avert from her child had come into her 
life notwithstanding, and she could only lift her 
heart to God pleading for help, and to the sor- 
rowful Heart of Mary—whose pure nature, ten- 
der and undefiled, had suffered griefs such as no 
mother, no woman on earth had ever tasted—to 
succor them in this new and deep distress. She 
mingled her tears with ’Beth’s, who now, folded 
in her arms, told her all between her passionate 
sobs, and she could but feel thankful that the tie 
between them had been what it was, instead of 
that indissoluble bond which would have made 
the pain of separation more bitter and enduring. 

“It is almost night, mamma; let us go to the 
chapel and pray for them, and for him. Oh 
Bertie! Bertie! can it be that you are dead! And 
I—I—might have made you happy by writing 
what I had promised! Oh mamma! come! Oh, 
how broken promises hurt, when it is too late! 
Mamma, I have been trying to forget him, and 
think of him only as a friend, even though you 
released me two years ago from the promise I 
had given you, and I thonghe I had, until this 
cruel news came.” 

“But why, my child, whed! as you know, I vol- 
untarily gave back your promise?” 

“ Because I wanted to spare you all anxiety, all 
pain, and oh! it has come—come with stings that 
reproach me!” cried "Beth, wringing her hands 
in abandon of grief. “Oh, mamma! I would have 
kept the promise I made you, but I broke the one 
I gave him! I thought it was for the best, and 
had he come back, I should have gone on thinking 
80; but now—when it is too late—my eyes are 
opened. Oh, be patient with me, dear mamma!” 

“Dear child,” said Mrs. Morley, deeply affected, 
“let your grief have way; by-and-by the tempest 
will be calmed by the voice of Him who will 
speak peace to your poor heart in His own good 
time. Shall what you have confided to me, my 
*Beth, be between you and me alone?” 

“Yes, mamma. Of what use would it be to 
speak of a past so dead? Our dear Lord will pity 
me, and I'll try to go on with my life all the same, 
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We know—you and I—and we'll comfort each 
other by-and-by. Now we'll go and kneel in His 
very presence and pray for my lost love.” 

’Beth rose up, swallowed some of the wine her 
mother had brought her, threw on her hat which 
had fallen upon the floor, and dtawing it for- 
ward over her eyes they went together through 
the twilight to St. Joseph’s to pray for the soul of 
Bertie Dulaney, and his grief-stricken parents 
Father Hagner was there tor the same purpose; 
and a dark figure, whose head was bowed upon 
his arms, from whom the sound of a stitled sob 
now and then pioceeded, told where Paul Dulaney 
wept and prayed for the brother he had so dearly 
loved. 

(CONCLUSION NEXT WEFK.) 

ERRATA.- Page 509: instead of boy, read box; 510: for 

impolile, read impolitic. 


The Pilgrimage of St. Anne of Auray. 


BY REY. P. MARTIN, 8. J. 


(CONTINUED.) 


ON SYLVESTER seemed both surprised 

and grieved at what he considered vagaries 
in a man hitherto so sensible, and undertook 
to show him the foolishness of such thoughts. 
Were revelations vouchsafed to an ignorant per- 
son like him? asked the rector. Would not God 
have chosen some pious ecclesiastic, or, at least, 
some wise and holy secular? And growing more 
angry as he proceeded in his argument, he finished 
by a threat of excommunication if Nicolazie did 
not immediately renounce all these follies. Nico- 
lazic, in silent consternation, withdrew. As he 
and his friend were returning to Keranna, they 
met M. de Kermadio-Lescouit, a gentleman of 
great piety and benevolence, who esteemed the 
laborer highly, and seeing him look so down- 
hearted, quickly inquired the cause. On learning 
all, he consoled him kindly, and counselled him 
to consult the Capuchin friars, and particularly 
to have some reliable witnesses at hand when he 
should receive the promised signs. 

St. Anne appeared again, and desired the build- 
ing of the chapel to be begun without delay. 
“But, my good Mistress,” he cried, with that con- 
fidence her goodness naturally evoked, “ work then 
some miracle that will satisfy my rector, and 
others, that you wish it built.” The Saint re- 
plied: “Be calm; put all your confidence in God 
and in me. You will soon see a number of mir- 
acles, and not the least of these marvels will be 
the multitude of people who will come to honor 
me here.” From that moment Nicolazic thought 
only of the construction of the chapel, and re- 
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solved to devote his little property to the purpose: 
but St. Anne did not require this. 

On Wednesday, the 7th of March, Feast of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the farmer, on awaking, saw the 
solitary hand holding a torch over the table; it 
lasted only an instant, but his wife, Guillemette 
le Roux, hastily approaching the table, found 
there sume pieces of silver, to the amount of 
twelve francs, some dated pieces that year, some 
more ancient, and others of unknown date. 
Whence had come this money? how was it put 
there? thus queried Nicolazic and his wife. 
They had no neighbor who could afford to make 
them such a present; besides the doors were 
still closed. It was plain that the mysterious 
hand had deposited it, and that it was a pledge 
of the vision’s truth. Still fearing illusions, 
Lazulit was called in, and also perceiving in 
this the hand of Providence, was very willing to 
accompany Nicolazic to the presbytery. The 
two set out, carrying the coins carefully in a 
handkerchief. Don Sylvester was absent, but 
his curate, with another clergyman, offered to go 
with them to the Capuchins of Auray. On their 
way, they called on M. Cadio de Kerloguen, the 
owner of the Bocenno, who listened to their ac- 
count with attention, examined the strange coins, 
and asking to be allowed to keep two, promised 
to give all the ground needed for the chapel. 

The Capuchins, on this second visit of Nico- 
lazic, seemed unfavorably disposed. They ques- 
tioned him, in community, for two hours, with 
such rapidity that he was at last too fatigued to 
reply. Then, collecting the several opinions, it 
was unanimously decided that, however plausible 
these things seemed, it was best not to give any 
attention to them; there were already more chap- 
els built than could be supported, the projected 
one would fare like the rest, and St. Anne could 
be honored in existing temples. Nicolazic could 
not refrain from tears as he went home, but his 
confidence was firm, and in parting with Lazulit 
he promised soon to call him as witness. 

The following night, Nicolazic going early to 
bed, found his room illuminated by the flaming 
torch, and St. Anne appearing, told him to go to 
the Bocenno where he would find the promised 
statue. Joyfully Nicolazic set out, the torch 
lighting his way, and calling his brother-in-law 
and three others, they started, being joined on the 
way by another. The torch was seen awaiting 
them by three of the party beside Nicolazic, and 
gladly following it, they marked a spot where it 
seemed to rise and descend slowly three times, and 
finally sink into the earth. Not doubting the 
sign, Nicolazic made a gesture to his brother-in- 
law, who began to dig and soon announced that 
his spade struck against wood! They now lighted 
a blessed candle, and soon disinterred a statue cov- 
ered with earth and mould, and laying it on the 
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turf, all went silently home, praising God in their 
hearts. At daybreak they were on the favored 
spot again, with most of the neighbors, all curious 
to see the miraculous image. There were still 
some traces of color, and the features sufficiently 
attested that it was an ancient likeness of St. 
Anne; and all, falling on their knees, invoked the 
glorious Saint who seemed to give them herself 
with her image. 
II. 
FOUNDING OF THE CHAPEL. 
While the people of Keranna thus venerated 
the holy image, Nicolazic, accompanied by his 
brother-in-law, started for the fourth visit to his 
rector, who, he flattered himself, would now be 
convinced; but the time had not yet come. Dom 
Roduéz, having made up his mind, would neither 
look at the money nor listen to the account of the 
discovery of the statue. He angrily reproved his 
temerity in returning to a subject that was 
already decided; and, not stopping to measure 
his words, declared the farmer was either wicked 
in pretending the visions, or deluded if he saw 
great mysteries in a few bits of money and a 
-fragment of worm-eaten wood. Dom Thominec, 
on his part, was not less positive, in declaring 
that only sots or fools put faith in such im- 
postures. The good laborer retreated under this 
double sentence, yet he was consoled by the con- 
sciousness of his sincerity. He stopped to see 
M.de Kerloguen, who got two of the Capuchin 
Fathers through friendship for himself to ex- 
amine into the matter again; but the decision, 
though more politely worded, was not more 
favorable; they maintained that the glory of 
God was best promoted by raising no new 
chapels. 
A strange trial next befell the good man. His 
barn took fire, and in a moment was destroyed, 
the very stones being burned to powder. But to 
the surprise of all, nothing about the place was 
in the least damaged, and two great bundles of 
corn near by were not even scorched, though the 
wind blew the flames in that direction. Here- 
upon arose a discussion. How did the fire orig- 
inate? No one could tell; but a report was 
spread that a streak of fire had been seen by sev- 
eral persons to fall from a cloudless sky upon 
Keranna. Fire from heaven had fallen on the 
barn, the scene of the pretended apparition of 
St. Anne! An evident mark of God’s anger. 
Could lesson be clearer? And if the farmer dis- 
regarded it, might not severer chastisement be 
feared? Nicolazic heard such exclamations and 
questions on every hand; but he and his neigh- 
bors argued that if the fire from heaven were a 
mark of divine anger, the grain would not have 
escaped, and it was more likely that the profane 
use to which the stones of the ancient chapel had 
been put, was thus punished. As if to justify 


these views, on the following Tuesday a bright 
light illuminated the space around the ruins, and 
there were sounds of many footsteps and voices. 
It was a presage of what was to happen the next 
day, for at the same hour and in the same place, 
the same sounds were heard, but this time it was 
reality. An almost innumerable concourse of 
people arrived from every direction, sume even 
from distant lands to which no report of the dis- 
covery could by any possibility have been carried 
so soon: all pressed around the holy image, and 
knelt to pray, and the greater number before de- 
parting cast some alms on the turf. John le 
Bloénec, a friend of Nicolazic, bethought him 
then of placing a vase on a carpeted footstool, 
to receive more decently the strangers’ offerings. 
The day passed on; and while the piety of the 
faithful became more fervent, a new contradic- 
tion awaited the good Nicolazic. 

When Dom Roduéz heard what was taking 
place, his indignation knew no bounds. He bade 
his curate go instantly and put a stop to these 
superstitious proceedings. It gave Dom Thomi- 
nec no trouble to obey. Hastening to the Bocenno, 
he went straight to the image, and with one blow 
of his foot sent footstool and money flying, de- 
nounced Nicolazic, and harshly reproved the 
multitude for coming to listen to an idiot’s 
dreams, instead of being at work in their fields; 
and finished by a threat of refusing absolution, 
even at Easter, to those who did not heed his pro- 
hibition. In surprise and sorrow all slowly re- 
tired, except the strangers, who were not con- 
cerned at this menace, and whose number was 
constantly increased. As for Nicolazic, his sub- 
mission was perfect: he took care, however, to 
collect at night the offerings thrown on the ground, 
and kept them safely for the day which he ceased 
not to expect, and which in fact was not far 
distant. 

At this time the diocese of Vannes received a 
Bishop well qualified to fill that ancient dignity. 
Mgr. de Rosmadec, on hearing of the strange 
events occurring at Keranna, at once appointed a 
judicial commission to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. The account of all the examinations 
and tests applied to Nicolazic was long and inter- 
esting. The Prelate, who had been from the first 
much impressed by his simplicity and modesty, 
on the one side, and by the rector’s unavailing 
opposition on the other, was so far satisfied by the 
report of the reverend commissioners that he 
sent them to Keranna to observe closely all that 
was passing there. 

They found the concourse of pilgrims was con- 
tinually increasing. Such was the fervor of the 
public piety that it heeded not the badness of the 
times, the urgent demands of the season for farm 
labors, nor length of the journey. Under 
pouring rain the pilgrims remained kneeling 
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with no thought of taking shelter among the 
neighboring trees, and the tears of joy that inun- 
dated their cheeks made Father Gilles declare 
that, many as were the preachings he had assisted 
at, in his whole life he had seen nothing 80 touch- 
ing. But it was not proper to leave the holy 
image any longer exposed to the weather. On 
the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
Father Ambrose proposed the building of a tem- 
porary shelter uf branches of trees. His words 
were heard with joy; every one set to work, and 
in a few hours walls and rvof of almost impene- 
trable verdure were completed. Nicolazic gladly 
brought from his house a great chest, which was 
covered with white Inen, and on this altar was 
placed the ancient image, decorated with a veil. 

While in this rustic oratory, the piety of the 
faithful overflowing at St. Anne's feet, a few 
cold and self-opinionated murmurers against 
these edifying novelties were still to be found 
here and there; but they were soon silenced by 
several remarkable events. We have seen how 
vigorously Nicolazic and his revelations were 
treated by the rector and curate. No doubt pru- 
dence required them to be well assured of the 
truth, but their error was in repulsing it without 
suflicient examination and despising such mani- 
fest signs: Heaven, therefore, punished their of- 
fence. The curate was the first struck, the arm 
with which he had menaced the pilgrims at Bo- 
cenno being attacked with severe pains, for which 
there seemed neither cause nor remedy. Dom 
Thominec recognized his fault, but the punish- 
ment only ended with his life, nearly three years 
afterwards. Three weeks after the curate was 
thus struck, the rector’s arms, with which he had 
threatened the innocent laborer, were smitten 
with paralysis, his agonizing pains refusing to 
yield to any remedy. A friend having convinced 
him that it was Heaven's justice from which he 
suffered, Dom Roduéz went secretly every night 
on a pilgrimage to the leafy oratory, and there 
made a novena; on the ninth night he descended 
to the fountain and bathed his hands and arms, and 
they were instantly cured. As great a change 
took place in his interior. Human respect van- 
ished in the fervor of his gratitude. The next 
morning, hefore the assembled worshippers, he 
made a reparation of honor to Nicolazic, declared 
that he had made a vow to celebrate the first Mass 
that should be offered there, and promised to aid 
in the projected buildings. He did more. Nico- 
lazic’s wife, after fifteen years of childless mar- 
riage, was soon to become a mother, and Dom 
Roduéz promised to be godfather, in token of the 
perfect amity which now existed. Other instances 
are recorded of punishments for incredulity; and 
a baker, who had raised the price of bread, specu- 
lating on the pilgrims, found at night that his un- 
just profits had disappeared. 


The Feast of St. Anne was again drawing near, 
and now two things were earnestly desired by 
her clients of the oratory of furze, namely, that 
Mass should be celebrated there on the festival, 
and that the corner-stone of the new chapel should 
be laid. Ere the Bishop acceded to this request, 
it was necessary that there should be a certainty 
of the new sanctuary being supported, and prep- 
arations made for the proper celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice. M.Cadio de Kerloguen offered to 
supply what was deficient in the offerings to in- 
sure a weekly Mass, and when Nicolazic was 
called on to tell the amount of these, it was found 
they exceeded eighteen hundred crowns. The 
Prelate at once anuounced that the chapel should 
be commenced on the Saint’s festival, and that a 
frame building should be erected in which Mass 
could be offered on the same morning. All was 
now joyous bustle through the land; some brought 
the materials for the future church, while 
others worked at the provisional chapel. The 
Capuchins undertook to repair and paint the an- 
cient image, the fragments of which were col- 
lected with care, and were the instruments of. 
wonderful cures. 

As the great day approached, public piety grew 
more fervent. The people of Auray gave dra- 
peries, linen, pictures and vases, to ornament the 
new oratory. On the vigil, whole parishes ar- 
rived; that of Riantic came a distance of six 
leagues in procession. Among the first arrivals 
were nine Capuchin Fathers from Vannes and 
Auray, whom Nicolazic joyfully received as his 
guests. A Breton sermon, by Father Ambrose, 
was followed by the solemn chanting of St. Anne’s 
Litany, to serve as first Vespers, and then the 
night was devoted to confession. It was estimated 
that thirty thousand people passed the night 
in the Bocenno, bivouacked as best they could in 
field and heath, with an order and recollectedness 
truly admirable. With sunrise came new crowds 
from the immediate neighborhood. As for Au- 
ray, it seemed to be almost entirely transported 
thither, with tlags and banners fiuttering, the 
Cross as leader, the clergy heading the long line. 
One thing dampened the general joy a little. The 
Bishop did not come as expected, nor send per- 
mission for the celebration of the holy mysteries. 
A reckless rider undertook to bring back the per- 
mission in time, and at nearly eleven o'clock, Dom 
Roduéz ascended the altar to accomplish his vow 
by offering the first Mass. In the evening, the 
corner-stone of the future church was laid with 
solemn ceremonies. Imaginethe joy of Nicolazic! 
Everything was fulfilled that his “good Mistress” 
had foretold. For him, neither the incessant fa- 
tigue of answering continual interrogations and 
felicitations on his great work, nor his reluctance 
to such public demonstrations deterred him from 
remaining to collect the alms, which on that one 
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day amounted to six hundred crowns, and by the 
end of the octave to three thousand, without 
speaking of gifts in goods. 

Among the illustrious visitors who now began 
to flock to the Bocenno, was the Bishop of Cor- 
nouailles, who prevailed on the prudent Nicolazic 
to allow him to say Mass there, assuring him 
that he would make it all right with the Ordinary ; 
which he did by leaving a petition that his lord- 
ship would allow full liberty for this great privi- 
lege to all priests arriving. The Prelate ‘could 
not refuse such a request, and from that day the 
altar of the puor little oratory was the best served 
altar in the province. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Catholic Notes. 


—tThe granddaughter of Lord Byron has become a 
Catholic. Her husband is also a convert. 

——™M. Evers, the Lutheran pastor of Urbach, in 
Hohenstein, Germany, has professed the Catholic 
Faith. 

—Numerous pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial were 
to have been made between the 29th of June and the 
6th of July. 


— According to a statement in the Salt Lake Tyrtb- 
une, some of Brigham Young’s grandchildren are be- 
coming Catholics. 

— On June 11th,a grand reunion of Catholics was 
held at Mans, France, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of the diocese. 

—Rev. John H. Guendling was raised to the dig- 
nity of the priesthood on the 2d inst., in the Cathedral 
of Fort Wayne, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Dwenger. 

— The Consecration of Rt. Rev. Dr. Watterson as 
Bishop of Columbus, will take place in St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, in that city, on Sunday, August 8th. 


— Among the speakers at the Havard College Com- 
mencement, we notice the name of John Aloysius 
O'Keefe, whose subject was “Catholicism and Democ- 
racy.” 

—Mgr. Hassaum has gone to Rome to lay before 
the Vatican the manifestos of certain schismatical 
communities who desire to re-enter the fold of the 
Catholic Church. 

—-At the district assembly of Rennes, Brother 
Henry, of the Institute of St. Vincent, received gold 
medals for his exhibition of floriculture and his “ Trea- 
tise on Arboriculture.” 


—tThe death is announced of Rev. Father Curran, 
the venerable pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, New 
York; also of Rev. James T. Mooney, of St. John’s 
Church, Manayunk, Pa., and Rev. B. M. Geless, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. R. I. P. 

— Michael Wittmer, a famous Catholic artist, died 
recently in Munich. He was in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. The greater part of his life was spent 
in Rome where he had many admirers and friends. 
His death was in keeping with his holy life. R.I. P. 

—tThe apparition of Our Blessed Lady at Knock 
stands the tests of time and publicity, and lists of the 
cures performed at the consecrated spot continue ito be 
regularly published, with the guarantee afforded by the 


signature of parish priests for their authenticity.—Lon- 
don Datly Telegraph. 

—Mgr. Chevalier, of the Society of Foreign Mis- 
sions of Paris, Bishop of Hierapolis and Vicar-Apos- 
tolie of Mayssour, died at Bengalore on Holy Thursday, 
March 25th, 1880. He belonged by birth to the diocese 
of Besancon. His life was filled with noble apostolic 
deeds, and was worthily crowned by an end full of 
piety. RI. P. 

—Rev. Dr. O’Reilly, the author of several popular 
and excellent books, sailed for Europe last week, to 
collate for an important work which he has in prep- 
aration, to be called “ Homes and Sanctuaries of Art.” 
He has been more or less engaged for several years past 
upon this work, and he now goes to Northern Italy for 
the purpose of finishing it, and, perhaps, writing the 
first volume. 


—-The two hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Congregation of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, or, as they are generally known, the Chris- 
tian Brothers, was celebrated with great solemnity 
throughout the country wherever the good Brothers 
are established. The occasion was celebrated in Balti- 
more on the th ult. Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
sung in the Cathedral by Rt. Rev. Bishop Keane, D. 
D., Bishop of Richmond, and a sermon was preached 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Chatard, of Vincennes. A large 
number of the Rev. clergy, and a very full representa- 
tion of the Parochial School-children, under the guid- 
ance of the Christian Brothers, were in attendance. 


——The Military Company attached to St. Mary’s 
Catholic School, Cambridge, Mass., has been enjoying 
its annual “camp out” at a beautiful spot on Dedham 
Island. About five handred persons from Cambridge 
and other places visited the camp last Sunday. The 
boys are in perfect health, and avail themselves of fa- 
cilities for bathing, boating and hunting. Father 
Scully, while being a strict disciplinarian, allows all 
the privileges consistent with their personal safety and 
the objects of the encampment. The battalion is drilled 
by Sergeant McDonough, who is a thorough tactician. 
Company A is composed of twenty-four boys, in com- 
mand of Capt. O’Connors; Company B, thirty-six boys, 
Capt. Harrigan; Company (, fifty-three boys, Capt. 
Sennot. The exercises on Sunday consisted of Mass at 
6 a.m., guard mounting at 8.30 a. m., Captain O'Con- 
nors being officer of the day and Lieutenant Sullivan 
officer of the guard. Vespers were sung at 3 p. m. 


——EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FROM FRANCE.— 
Cable despatches report that the enforcement of the 
March decrees against the Jesuits, which began on the 
30th ult., caused the greatest excitement. The mani- 
festations of disapproval were loud and general. The 
effect of the measure will be increased hostility to the 
Government. One account says: “Count de Mun, the 
Marquis of Liancourt, Mayor Deluppe, the editor of 
L’ Unton, and many others less notable, were arrested on 
the charge of using inflammatory language and inter- 
fering with the police in the discharge of their duty. 
The unpopularity of the execution of the obsolete de- 
cree for the expulsion of the Jesuit Fathers becomes 
hourly more apparent. The state of feeling among the 
Catholic population is one of great bitterness and ex- 
asperation. The scenes at the closing of some of the 
Jesuit churches and houses were very affecting. At 
Valsa, a market town in the department of Ardesche, 
twelve miles from Privas, a violent scene occurred. 
The Jesuits here had a fine educational and religious 
establishment, which had long enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem of the greater portion of the community. 
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When the police arrived this morning to close the 
establishment and to expel its owners, the Jesuits re- 
fused to leave. They declared they were in their own 
house, and would not leave it save by force. A great 
crowd of citizens assembled around the church and col- 
lege and sought to drive the police away. A battalion 
of soldiers was sent for. They drove the people away, 
and the police then broke open the doors of the convent 
and expelled the members of the Order by force. They 
left the convent amid the loud lamentations of the 
people.” At Lille,500 persons, headed by the chairman 
of the chamber of commerce, waited on the Jesuits to 
express sympathy for them. At Lyons and Angers the 
Jesuits have constituted themselves as civil societies, 
and the question thus raised will be decided by the 
courts later on. 


—CONVERTED BY THE LOOK OF A DYING MOTUER. 
—The distinguished orator, Father Stasslacher, of the 
Society of Jesus, In one of his recent sermons in Rome 
related the following touching incident: ‘Some years 
ago, I knew a student who lead such an imptous and 
dissipated life that he was finally arrested in the 
midst of his crimes, placed in chains, and condemned 
to the horrors of a criminal prison. Deprived of his 
father at an early age, his mother alone remained to 
support the grief occasioned by a child of such a vicious 
disposition. It would be impossible to describe the 
sorrow of this good mother, and the bitter tears she 
shed on account of her dissolute son. But the hard- 
hearted youth remained unmoved; no sign of conver- 
sion or repentance was manifested 1n his perverse 
mind; it was. therefore, no wonder that the angutsh 
cansed by such an affliction brought the poor mother 
to her death-bed. Knowing that she had but a short 
time to live, she requested to see her son for the last 
time, and her request was granted. The following day 
the obdurate prisoner, surrounded by guards, was con- 
ducted to the bed of his dying mother; there he beheld 
her, pale and wan, gasping in the throes of death. 
When she was made aware of his presence, she did not 
utter a word, not a sound escaped her pallid lips, but, 
for a long, long time, she gazed carnestly with a firm 
and penetrating glance upon the motionless counten- 
ance of her undutiful son, and then turning her head 
to the opposite side, she made a sign for him to depart. 
He left the room, sullen and unconcerned, as he had 
entered it, as if there were no possible sentiment of emo- 
tion in him. But inthe silence and gloom of his prison 
cell a strange feeling suddenly crept over him: the 
glance of his dying mother had followed him there— 
that silent glance in which was comprised reproach, 
censure, exhortation, fear and love, proved more eftica- 
cious to the erring, but now repentant son than the 
most eloquent and vlowing maternal language which 
she could have addressed to him for hours. Agitated by 
an internal emotion never before experienced, he began 
toery and sob with such vehemence that it seemed as 
though his heart would break with grief. It was then 
that he reflected for the first time upon his conduct, and, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, he exclaimed with a shud- 
der: ‘O my God, into what an abyss have I fallen!’ 
He resolved to convert himself efficaciously and to re- 
pair the evil he had done. God in His infinite mercy 
aided him to keep his resolution. He soon recovered 
his liberty. and entering a monastery became a Jesuit 
and a missionary; and now you behold him before 
you”’—continued Father Stasslacher; “that dixsolute 
and impious youth now stands in this pulpit. Yes, he 
who preaches to you is no other than that cruel son. 
Such a miracle, such a change, was effected by God 
through means of one single glance of a dying mother.” 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPOBT FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING JUNE SOTH. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the members: Recovery of health for 37 
persons and 1 family,—change of life for 35 persons,— 
conversion to the Faith for 54 persons and 1 family,— 
special graces for several priests, religious, and 41 lay 
persons,—temporal favors for 156 persons and 13 fam- 
ilies,—spiritual favors for 124 persons and 4 families; 
also 4 particular intentions, and 15 thanksgivings for 
favors received. 

Specified intentions: Recovery of hearing and mind 
for several persons,—prevention of a lawsuit,—means 
to pay debts,—peaceful settlement of a business diffi- 


culty,—grace for several to know their vocation,—Sis-’ 


ters for a certain locality—peace and union in some 
families,—a boy who has left his home, and thereby al- 
most broken his mother’s heart,—employment and re- 
sources for a number or people and families,—that a 
young man may give up bad company,—a lady much 
afflicted with rheumatism,—the grace of a happy death 
or speedy recovery for several persons,—a number of 
persons addicted to intemperance,—the favorable sale 
of some property,—the reunion of a family,—a married 
couple. 
FAVORS OBTAINED. 

A lady correspondent writes: “How can I ever re- 
turn sufficient thanks to our good God for His mercy to 
me! Through the intercession of Our Lady of the Sa- 
cred Heart, I have been cured of an internal disease 
which the doctors had assured me was incurable un- 
less I would submit to a most painful surgical opera- 
tion. For two years and a half I could not stand erect 
or take ten steps without experiencing the most ex- 
cruciating pain. I am now entirely cured; and I ask 
the Confraternity to thank our Immaculate Mother 
for me.” ... Another person says: ‘‘ Please return 
thanks to our Blessed Mother for a great favor ob- 
tained through her intercession. My request has 
been granted.” ... “I wish,” continues another corre- 
spondent, “to acknowledge and return thanks to Our 
Lady Help of Christians for employment received in a 
very unexpected way, the very day on which I had 
asked her intercession.” ... Others request us to re- 
turn thanks for cures effected by the water of Lourdes. 


. OBITUARY. 


The following deceased persons are recommended 
to the prayers of the members of the Confraternity: 
WENFIELD JOHNSTON, who died on the 3lst of May. 
HENRY MiLieR, whoxe death occurred on the 22d 
ult. Mrs. MARTHA MILLS, of Chess Springs, Pa., de- 
ceased on the 10th of June. D. J. J. BARRY, who 
slept in the Lord on the 17th ult. Mr. THomas 
SwekEnNy, who departed for heaven on the 19th of May. 
Mra. TERRSA FoaLe, THOMAS SHANNON. Mrs. PETER 
Gupin, Mrs. MACHRERICK, R. ERNEST, SIMON O’- 
Briky, Mr. and Mrs. O'BYRNK, THOMAS MULHNOLAND, 
CHARLES MULHOLAND, MARGARET DUGAN, Miss 
JULIA O'NgEm. And others, whose names have not 
been given. 

Requieascant in pace. 

A Granegr, C.S. C., Director. 
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A Merchant's Dream. 


timable wife, the pride of his fireside; beside him, 


children’s faces fresh and rosy, and at the end of 
the table sat Burkart, the model cashier, the gen- 
eral factotum,* surrounded by four or five young 


men, dignified and discreet, the principal clerks of 
the wealthy drygoods’ dealer. Everything went 
on like clockwork, as Arnold himself said some- 
times in his happy moments. 

“What is the matter with papa to-day?” said 
the pet of the household, the lovely little Gretly, 
in an astonished tone. 

“What is the matter with me, child? When 
you shall have lived as I have, nearly half a cen- 
tury, when you shall have had as long an experi- 
ence in this world of snares and deceits, in this 
ocean of injustice and knavery, where an honest 
man must drown, you will not ask any more such 
foolish questions.” 

Gretly became silent. On leaving the table, 
Madame Kemmer approached her husband. “ Well, 
Arnold, is the election over?” she said, gently; 
“you came back very early this morning.” 

“I did not stay to the end,” he replied, ina testy 
tone. “I saw enough of it, as it was, to know 
what the result will be.” 

“You think, then, that there remains no chance 
for you?” she murmured, timidly. 

“I never expectel any. That intriguing Lud- 
wig Stark will carry it, naturally. There is no 
luck in this world except for rascals,” and, anx- 
fous to cut short the conversation, Arnold crossed 
the garden hurriedly, without deigning to notice 
the innumerable roses which exhaled their sweet 
perfume as he passed, nor the blooming palisade 

* Sometimes written John factotum, a name applied to one 
employed in all kinds of work. 


nature a pretty poor affair,” said 
Arnold Kemmer, as he carved 
a loin of lamb dressed with 
small herbs. His surroundings, 
however, did not seem to justify 
that sudden apostrophe; the dinner 

was well cooked, and well served at 
the stroke of noon, as usual; on the 
dazziing white cloth, the massive sil- 
ver ware told of the opulence of the household; 
and the white wine from the vineyards on the 
slopes of the Rossli, sparkled like liquid topaz in 
the shining glasses. Opposite him sat his es- 


all covered with the fragrant honeysuckle and 
clematis. 

The sun shone fiercely. Arnold, whose eyes 
were heavy, and whose forehead was covered 
with drops of perspiration, soon left the open 
road, and, turning to the left, entered a little 
pathway bordered by green hedges, by the side of 
which he threw himself down on the mossy 
ground, in the shadow of the fir trees. 

“T got a fine headache at that stupid meeting,” 
he said to himself, taking off his cloth coat and 
rolling it up for a pillow. “What in the world 
did I go therefor? Wouldn't it have been better 
to finish my monthly accounts, than to pass a 
whole morning listening to the declarations of 
that rascally Ludwig? Decidedly, charity is a 
dupery, and philanthropy a fool’s trap; men are 
not worth the trouble one takes for them; they 
are unjust and ungrateful, all of them. Did I 
not pay out of my own purse the cost of the 
fountain of Schonback, the poorest suburb of the 
town? did I not give, last year, a new engine to 
the fire department, which did wonders when 
Winfrid’s lumber-yard caught fire? And who 
but my daughter Gretly was godmother to the 
bell of St. Nicholas, proof that it cost me many a 
ringing dollar! But this Ludwig, what has he 
ever done, unless, perhaps, to distribute to the 
riotous populace at the festival, at Kleinthal, 
several tuns of sour beer and some mouldy 
sausages ?” 

Such were the bitter reflections of the worthy 
draper; in vain the joyous choir of insects buzzed 
noisily in the hedges about him; in vain the 
little cascade, like a silver thread, let fall cease- 
lessly its murmuring waters; vainly did the delic- 
ious fragrance of the new mown hay mingle with 
the strong odor of the firs. Arnold saw nothing, 
heard nothing, felt nothing in that festival of 
nature; he was blind and deaf; he was, what dis- 
contented people almost always are, ungrateful. 
Suddenly the dreamer saw appear a long proces- 
sion, which came towards him through the tall 
grasses, not far from the little foot-path which 
led over the mountain; blue or white blouses, 
overalls, vests, jackets, all the habiliments of la- 
bor, were represented there, advancing in good or- 
der and with a measured tread. 

“ Master!” said the first, saluting him with an 
ironical air, “let who will, finish your house at 
the corner of the new street we have worked 
long enough for you: the hour of rest has come 
for us; itis your turn now to temper the mor- 
tar, to hew the stone, and to climb on crazy 
scaffolding to the peril of your life.” 

“Master!” said a chorus of hoarse voices in 
the patois of the mountain, “ you can if you like, 
go and cut your stock of wood for next winter; 
we have had enough of the axe and the hatchet, 
and the north wind above there which freezeg 
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the sweat on the body of the woodcutter. It is 
our turn to come down into the valley and warm 
ourselves with the wood that others have cut.” 

“Master!” said the slow and solemn voice of an 
old man dressed in blue overalls, “I come in the 
name of my associates, the vine-dressers of Wald- 
shut, to tell you that you need reckon upon us 
no longer for the Rossli vineyards of which you 
are so proud. We have cultivated long enough 
the stocks which have rendered you famous; long 
enough have we pressed the clusters in the vats; 
henceforward we will make no wine for others, 
having come to the conclusion that each should 
work for himself, and get on as best he can.” 

“Master!” said, in their turn, the fullers, the 
carders, and the weavers, “in the many long 
years we have worked for you, we have won you 
a fine fortune. Your safe is full of new crowns; 
your stores of the most beautiful cloths in the 
world. Farewell, then; arrange with whomso- 
ever you can for service.” 

The procession seemed to have come fo an end. 
“It is finished at last,” said Arnold, with a bitter 
smile; “the ungrateful wretches!” 

“No, it is not finished, my master,” murmured 
a voice which made him tremble. “ Master,” it 
said, “here is the key of your safe; I came to give 
it to you myself; it fe your turn to remain whole 
days bent over your books behind the screen of 
the dark counting-room. I wish to get my share 
of the sunshine, to lose my way in the tufted 
thickets, or stretch myself at length under the 
shade of the firs.” 

For the moment the worthy Kemmer felt him- 
self struck to the heart. “Good heavens, Burk- 
ard!” he cried, finding nothing better to express 
his astonishment. The perspiration rolled off 
his forehead; an insupportable weight oppressed 
his chest; it seemed as if he would suffocate, and 
making a violent effort to get his breath, he opened 
his eyes. The vision had disappeared; Arnold 
gazed about him in a bewildered way; what had 
become of the blinding sun, and of that long troop 
of men in revolt, who had just raised the dust in 
the road? The day was now declining; in the 
bushes, in the trees,in the hedges, was a con- 
fused warbling, thousands of little musical voices 
were mingling each with the other; afar, the 
cheerful calls of the little shepherds and cow- 
boys, as they returned to their homes, the bells of 
the castle, and above all, the Angelus bell ringing 
from the tall steeple of St. Nicholas. Arnold 
wiped his forehead, and looked at his watch. 

“Seven o'clock,” said he; “how I have slept! 
Thank God! it was only a dream.” 

As he was on his way home, he met in the 
lane which led to the garden, Werner, the head 
mason, followed by the workmen who were 
under his command. “We are getting on finely, 
Mr. Kemmer,” the man cried, as soon as he 


recognized him in the distance. “ Another fort- 
night, and we will place the cupola on the roof; a 
fine one, I think, and you can boast of the most 
solidly built house in the canton.” 

Arnold murmured a few words of satisfaction, 
and entered his own yard. In the wood-house, 
they were piling, in even rows, the newly-sawn 
logs, which still had that delightful fragrance of 
the forest, so salubrious and strong; at the en- 
trance of the cellar, the cooper was singing as he 
hooped the casks, while about the shop the busy 
clerks helped to unload heavy bales of cloth; 
through the half open window the faithful 
Burkard was to be seen, pen behind ear, care- 
fully fastening on his false cuffs of black calico, 
as he prepared to join the workers. 

“Oh, here is papa!” cried Gretly, half laugh- 
ing half crying; “naughty papal we were all 
anxious to know what had become of you.” And 
the little girl, rushing out of the vestibule into 
the yard, threw herself about the neck of the 
worthy merchant. 

“There, there,” he said gently, “that is enough, 
where is your mother? it is time for supper.” 

“JI should think so; Louisa is almost out of 
patience. The crackles will be good for nothing 
this evening.” 

Upon sitting down to table, Arnold found on 
his plate a great envelop, sealed with three seals 
of red wax. “What is this? the seal of the 
council?” he said. He tore the thick envelop, 
read rapidly, and throwing his napkin aside, 
half confused, half glad, said, “Madame Presi- 
dent, read; it concerns you as well as me.” 

“And that intriguing Ludwig?” she maur- 
mured, with a malicious smile, “what has be- 
come of his evil machinations?” 

“Ludwig is a good fellow, and I have been 
ungrateful,-I learn that he contributed all he 
could tosecure my election. Kiss your father, my 
children; this evening, if you behave well, I will 
tell you a dream which has taught me more than 
I have learned in many a waking hour; you will 
see that no one can live without the assistance 
of others; that, under pain of being ungrateful, 
we must mutually bear and forbear.” 
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Mary Flannagan, 50 cts.; Rebecca Devitt, $1; William 
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(For ‘‘ The Ave Maria.” } 
Stigmata. 


BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


N the wrath of the lips that assail us, 
In the scorn of the lips that are dumb, 
The symbols of sorrow avail us, 
The joy of the people is come. 
They parted Thy garments for barter, 
They followed Thy steps with complaint; 
Let them know that the pyre of the martyr 
But cleanses the blood of the saint! 


They have crucified Thee for a token; 
For a token, Thy flesh crucified 
Shall bleed in a heart that is broken 
For love of the Wound in Thy side: 
In pity for palms that were pleading, 
For feet that were grievously used, 
There is blood on the brow that is bleeding 
And torn, as Thy brow that was bruised. 


By Thee have we life, breath and being; 
Thou hast knowledge of us at our kind; 
Thou hast pleasure of eyes that are seeing, 
And sorrow of eyes that are blind; 
By the seal of the mystery shown us— 
The wounds that with Thy wounds accord— 
O Lord, have mercy upon us! 
Have mercy on us, O Lord! 


-_—_—>-o——_——_—_ 


Our tongues are always scaring away God's 
presence from our souls. 

ALL people who are too much absorbed in them- 
selves, are apt to be very forgetful of others. 

Tue work of the Church is silent in the intri- 
cate byways or in the crowded orphanages; it is 
labor unobserved, because continual and not new; 
and its statistics are ‘left to another world rather 
than vaunted in this, : 


Five Days at Paray-le-Monial. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TYBORNE,” ETO. 


$F S Thad the happiness of spending five days, 

AA including the Feast of the Sacred Heart, 

: at Paray-le-Monial, I think the readers of 
THE AVE MARIA may be interested by an ac- 
count of them. I will begin by describing as 
best I can this favored spot, “the town of the 
Sacred Heart,” for the benefit of those who have 
never read any description of it. 

Paray-le-Monial is a small provincial town in 
the department of the Saone and Loire, once a 
part of the province of Burgundy. It is probably 
of no greater importance now than two centuries 
ago, when it was thought sufficiently so to con- 
tain a Jesuit residence, a convent of the Visita- 
tion and one of the Ursulines. In earlier days 
still, the Benedictine monks had settled there 
and built a beautiful church, little dreaming of the 
glory of its future. The Revolution put all these 
holy colonies to flight, and only the Visitation 


nuns returned—followed many years afterwards 


by the Jesuits. Up to quite a recent period, Paray 
was not within easy reach by rail; now three 
iron roads meet at this little station. Leaving 
the railway behind us, and passing the bridge 
which spans the quiet river that creeps through 
the town, bordered with poplars, we come to the 
parish church, now the Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart, with its staff of eight chaplains to guard 
it and attend to the pilgrims. 

It is anoble building with nine altars, able to 
contain thousands within its walls. Almost im- 
mediately after we leave it, the low wall of the 
Visitation Convent comes in sight, and at its ex- 
tremity the beautiful chapel with its wide portico 
filled with flowering plants. Here the pilgrims 
enter eagerly, for this building, now richly deco- 
rated and filled with banners and ev-votos, is the 
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very same in which our Divine Lord manifested 
to Blessed Margaret Mary, and through her to 
His people,“the Heart that had so loved men.” 
We will not for the moment linger here. Leaving 
the Visitation, proceeding farther on and turning 
a little to the right, we pass the Convent of the 
Nuns of the Blessed Sacrament (an uncloistered 
and educational order) and reach the door of the 
“ Maison la Colombiére,” the Jesuit residence, and 
what is called by the Society the “ House of the 
third year.” Here the Fathers, having fin- 
ished their course of studies, spent some years in 
teaching and received priest’s orders, spend an- 
other year more strictly devoted to prayer and the 
study of their constitutions before making their 
solemn vows. The house is modern. The present 
chapel is only aroom, The Fathers intend when 
brighter days shall dawn, to build a church, but 
in this simple room is a great treasure; a stone 
slab let into the floor marks the spot where rests 
all that remains of him whom the Church now al- 
lows us to call “The Venerable Servant of God,” 
Claude de la Colombiére, the Jesuit Father who 
was the director of Blessed Margaret Mary, and 
the first to preach and to teach publicly the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart. Above the tomb hang 
many wreaths of red and white, the only signs of 
devotion that can be permitted till Holy Church 
shall speak more positively of his sanctity. On 
the slab are baskets of letters and papers contain- 
ing, no doubt, petitions to him so long ago entered 
into his reward. 

Passing the Jesuits’ house, we come to the Ios- 
pice, a modern building with a bright tlower-gar- 
den in front, containing many objects of interest. 
It is the successor of the ancient Hospice which 
may almost be said to have been the foundation 
of Father de la Colombitre and Blessed Margaret 
Mary. He stirred up the charity of the faithful 
to give alms for its erection and support; and 
she, years after his death, induced some of her pu- 
pils to become hospital Sisters; thus the “Sis- 
ters of St. Martha” were founded in Paray, and 
the nuns of to-day, in their quaint costume of blue 
stuff, and a lung narrow white cornette, are the 
successors of these spiritual children of her who 
is now the Saint of Paray. 

The nuns show in their chapel the altar on 
which Pére de la Colombitre often said Mass, 
and the manuscript prayers of Blessed Margaret 
Mary to the Sacred Heart, written for the use 
of the first Sisters of the Hospice. With one 
visit to the Huspice we conclude the ancient 
memories of Paray. In recent days the Poor 
Clares, the Religious of the Holy Angels, and 
the Nuns of the Retreat have all made founda- 
tions in Paray. 

During the Octave of Corpus Christi the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed daily in the Visitation 
Church, and in the evening a sermon was preached 


and Benediction given. The chapel, which can 
only contain three hundred, was crowded. The 
sermon on “The Love of the Heart of Jesus for 
His Mother” was excellent. I do not think any 
spot in the world can be more devotional than 
this beloved chapel; it seems embalmed by a 
special Presence, and filled with the incense of 
continual prayer. 

The bones of Blessed Margaret Mary are placed 
in a wax figure fashioned after her likeness, and 
clothed in her religious habit. During eleven 
months of the year it reposes behind the high 
altar, but during June, the “ Month of the Sacred 
Heart,” it is placed in the sanctuary near the 
nuns’ grating. The magnificent reliquary of gilded 
wood, richly adorned, is placed on a dais covered 
with blue wool, embroidered with bouquets of 
daisies, for as the French word for daisy is Mar- 
guerite, this humble flower is looked on as the 
emblem of her whom the people of Paray lovingly 
call the Bienheureuse. It is a pity there is 
no English equivalent for this touching appela- 
tion. Truly may she be called The very happy 
one. Her own words were, “I shall die happy 
now that the Heart of my Saviour begins to be 
known.” What joy must now overflow her soul 
as she sees the vast increase of her beloved devo- 
tion! 

THE EVE OF THE FEAST. 

I was fortunately located directly opposite the 
Visitation Chapel and at an early hour heard 
Mass there, after which I went up to the Jesuits’ 
Chapel, where, at eight a. m., a brief, but touching 
instruction was delivered on the “ Wisdom of the 
Heart of Jesus,” followed by Benediction, at 
which the singing was beautiful. 

Presently the sound of church bells chiming a 
merry peal struck on the ear; this was to welcome 
the pilgrims of Moulins, who, headed by their 
Bishop, came to offer their prayers and homage at 
the Shrine of the Sacred Heart. The distance 
from Moulins is almost three hours by rail. It 
was a touching sight to see them pass through 
the town; a number of clergy, the Bishop in his 
purple robes, the Children of Mary in blue rib- 
bons, nuns, brothers, pious laity, and school chil- 
dren, all keeping perfect order and full of holy joy. 
The weather was excellent, one of those “pet 
days” which makes the experienced fear for the 
morrow. These fears troubled me, I confess, as in 
the gloaming of that perfect evening I wandered 
up the road to Charolles under the leafy trees, and 
looked down at the town of Paray in the valley, 
and the Basilica, and the Convent with its high 
wall enclosing its garden. Along that same road, 
not then smoothly laid down, but rough and 
rugged, must have passed the gentle Marguerite 
Alacoque when she came to make her application 
to be received at the “Saintes Maries,” and again 
when she passed it for the last time in this world 
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on her way to enter the convent, never more to 
quit it. 

At the end of this leafy avenue there now 
stands a large chapel, in a wood, partly open to the 
air, used for the meetings of large numbers of 
pilgrims. At five, p. m., there was a sermon and 
Benediction at the Visitation; the sermon, if any- 
thing being more excellent than the one of the 
preceding evening, on “The Love of the Heart of 
Jesus for us, His creatures.” At half-past six, 
p- m., Benediction was again given at the Jesuits’, 
and finally, at eight o’clock, the exercise of the 
“Holy Hour” commenced: this consisted of short 
addresses from a preacher, interspersed with 
prayer and singing. Our readers will remember 
that-our Lord Himself asked La Bienheureuse to 
spend an hour on Thursday night in prayer in 
commemoration of His midnight agony in Geth- 
semane. 

The whole of this exercise then turned upon the 
mental sufferings of our Lord in His Passion, and 
thus ended this day of prayer, the vigil of the 
Sacred Heart. 

THE FEAST. 

Our forebodings were realized: down came the 
rain in torrents, but the weather had not the 
slightest effect on the fervor of the people or the 
pilgrims. The latter poured in with the early 
trains. The Chapel of the Visitation was more 
than full, and it required both patience and cour- 
age to work one’s way to and from the altar. 
When, on returning from Holy Communion, I 
thought I had found a quiet corner under the 
organ gallery stairs, I was in imminent danger of 
crushing the baskets of the pilgrims, for nearly 
all come provided with baskets containing the 
provisions of the day. 

At eight, a m., the sermon commenced at the 
the Jesuits’: the preacher chose for his subject 
“The graces conferred by the Sacred Heart 
on the town of Paray.” He explained how 
God from all eternity had chosen this little 
town, and had elected Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
“humble and weak,” as the most fitting instru- 
ment for His great work. The Father then en- 
larged upon the spirit of fervor and gratitude 
which should animate the inhabitants of Paray. 
They certainly give a stranger the impression of 
a very devout people, much more so indeed than 
the inhabitants of many other places where “ pil- 
grimages” have been instituted, and where means 
of a spiritual gain have been provided for the 
people. The sermon over, the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed, as was also the case at the Visita- 
tion. At the latter chapel, High Mass was sung 
at ten o’clock, a. m.,and at three, p. m., Vespers, 
followed by a sermon and Benediction. The Expo- 
sition at the Jesuits’ lasted till Benediction, which 
took place at half-past six, and soon after, the 
tain, which had continued to fall all day, ceased; 


the dark clouds dispersed; the sun gave some 
parting gleams before he disappeared for the 
night, and our spirits rose, for now we should not 
be disappointed in the torchlight procession that 
was to move from the Basilica to the wooden 
chapel I have already mentioned. Most of the 
pilgrims not remaining in the town, were obliged 
to leave by the eight p. m. train, but a goodly 
number of persons collected by eight o’clock and 
proceeded in perfect order through the streets, 
carrying lights, singing canticles, and reciting the 
rosary. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten, to behold 
so many of the faithful standing together, with 
lights and banners, near the chapel, while the 
thick trees cast their shadows, and the stars 
looked’ down with their thousand eyes. How 
strangely mingled together seemed the past and 
the future, and, at Paray, how near did earth seem 
to heaven! 

THE DAY AFTER THE FEAST. 


I must confess that I enjoyed the day following 
almost more than the Feast itself: the pilgrims 
were mostly gone, the inhabitants of Paray were 
busy, and the sanctuary of the Visitation was al- 
most deserted; one could pray with more ease, 
get closer to the body of La Bienheureuse, to the 
grille, and to the blessed spot where our dear 
Lord appeared. 

There was the usual sermon at the Jesuits’ at 
eight, a. m., the best, I think, of all I had heard; 
the subject, was “Goodness of the Heart of 
Jesus.” The preacher explained what goodness 
was; how it was greater than pity, and more ten- 
der than compassion; it was the Good Shepherd 
who went to seek the lost sheep, and who is seek- 
ing each of us now; “yes, He seeks us amid the 
‘storms of remorse and bitter regrets,’ to bear 
us to rest in His good and tender Heart.” In the 
evening the sermon at the Visitation was on 
“The love of the Heart of Jesus for the poor, the 
sick, and for children.” I did not hear the whole 
of it having been summoned to the convent 
parlor about a wonderful privilege which I had 
brought with me last year from Rome, which 
allowed me to enter the interior of the convent. 
It was settled that I should enjoy this happiness 
the following day. 

SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE. 


This is the day on which the Basilica keeps the 
Feast as a parochial one, but there was a special 
interest attached to it this year, because the pres- 
ent curé, who is also superior of the chaplains, 
entered on his charge only a short time ago (the 
former curé Monsieur d’Alais having died last 
February), and he intended to consecrate himself 
and his parish anew to the Sacred Heart. 

At eight, a. m., another excellent sermon at the 
Jesuits’, “Mercy of the Tleart of Jesus.” The 
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preacher tried to make us understand how true 
mercy identifies itself with the object of its pity, 
so that we may fly with confidence to the mercy 
of the Sacred Heart; for “our thorns are His 
thorns, our sufferings His sufferings.” The 
weather was beautiful, and on my return from 
the Jesuits’, I found the whole town en féte: 
all along the line, where the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament was to pass, the people were 
covering the walls with snowy sheets which were 
then adorned with bunches of natural flowers. 
I had the supreme honor of arranging some 
flowers on the venerable walls of the Visitation 
Convent itself—those walls that had sheltered 
saints. Our hotel was decorated with beautiful 
roses which had a very fine effect. The chapel of 
the Visitation was emptied of worshippers to en- 
able the Sisters to erect there the first repository. 
At ten, a. m., all was ready: the joyful peal rang 
out and the procession slowly wended its way up 
the street; orphans and pious confraternities, 
bearing banners of exceeding richness, young 
girls dressed in white, and smaller ones with 
little golden flags; choir boys in red and white, 
with chaplets of red and gold about their heads, 
carried the images of Our Lady and the Sacred 
Heart. The boys of the college, and the nuns 
of the Hospice in their quaint costume, the 
brown habit of the extern Poor Clares; the 
Nuns of the Blessed Sacrament, and of the holy 
Angels, in black and white, and a great number 
of the clergy—and finally, the Master and the 
King, borne under a gorgeous canopy of white 
and gold. They halted before the Visitation, 
all in perfect order, like a regiment. Ata given 
signal, a number of boys who carried large baskets, 
covered with muslin, threw into the air showers 
of rose leaves, while at the same moment, a dozen 
thuribles leaped upwards with clouds of incense. 
Ah, it is poor homage at His feet; yet it is homage 
to Him, so scorned and insulted at the present day 
in this very same land of France, and our poor 
hearts rejoice. Benediction over, we moved on 
to an open space near the Hotel de Ville; here 
there was a second repository, and the same scene 
was enacted. It was again repeated in the 
market-place, and once more outside the Basilica, 
while the fifth and last Benediction was given in 
the church itself. 

Before this last blessing, however, Monsieur le 
Curé ascended the pulpit and consecrated hig per- 
son and his parish anew to the Sacred Heart; 
his words were touching and full of fervor; he 
desired, he said, to devote himself to his Master, 
to spend himself for souls—yea, he would even re- 
joice in martyrdom, if God should graut him so 
great a favor. After this, we returned home for 
a short rest, and then I—who am the object of 
holy envy to many—went over to the Visitation. 
I would state here that permission to enter this 


enclosure is positively and invariably refused by 
the Bishop. and nothing but a permission in writ- 
ing from His Holiness will enable anyone, except 
Bishops themselves, to enter; my good fortune, 
therefore, was great. I stood waiting for the 
Mother Superior in the very same parlor which 
La Bienheurense had entered when making her 
application to be received into the convent, and 
where ia her svul she had beard the words, “It is 
here that I would have you to be.” Presently I 
was called to the enclosure; it opened and I was 
admitted. I stood upon the same ground on which 
Margaret Mary had set her feet, and where also 
St. Jane de Chantal had often stood, for she fre- 
quently visited her Convent of Paray. I was led 
to the bosquet, a little clump of nut trees, where 
our Divine Lord had appeared to La Bienheureuse 
while she was yet a novice. Statues of herself 
and her Divine Spouse mark the place. From 
this spot we obtain a full view of the parish 
church, the apse and sanctuary being the part 
nearest to the convent wall. Under the shade of 
the nut trees,the fervent novice knelt down to 
adore the Blessed Sacrament, left alone in the 
parish church, and in return she received the first 
visible manifestation of the Sacred Heart. As TI 
knelt on that spot, and kissed that hallowed 
ground, my tho1ghts wandered far away. Two 
centuries ag» the gentle novice had passed to and 
fro under these very trees: two centuries and a 
balf, and the great-souled Jane Frances de Chan- 
tal was here musing how to perfect the charge. 
St. Francis of Sales had left in her hands. Now 
all wers gone; not a soul who had ever known 
them remained: all were crumbled into dust; 
but the deeds they wrought and the love of their 
hearts are immortal, and are still a source from 
which others draw strength and light and cour- 
age. My thoughts then wandered away to the 
many hearts who would fain have stood on that 
holy spot with me: to the many lovers of the Sa- 
cred Heart in France, in Belgium, in England, 
and the Emerald Isle, and far across the broad 
Atlantic, to that wonderful New World, for 
which Margaret Mary might often have prayed— 
all moved to a warmer love, all helped on in their 
upward path, by the unswerving Odelity of this 
generous soul in her white veil looking timidly up 
to the glorious vision of her Divine Spouse. 

From here I was conducted to the extremity of 
the garden, where stands the first chapel of the 
Sacred Heart ever erected on earth. The devo- 
tion to this mystery had taken root in the Com- 
munity, and was spreading abroad, when this 
chapel was begun by order of Mother Marie Cbris- 
tine Melin. 

The first stone was laid on June 21st, 1686; 
the Bicnhenreuse, who was Mistress of Novices, 
had the novices sing a 7'e Dewm, and said to them: 
“I have now nothing more to desire since the 
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Sacred Heart is known, and begins now to reign 
over the hearts of others.” 

But her joy was deeper still, when on Septem- 
ber 7th, 1688, this chapel was opened with a sol- 
emn blessing, and many of the clergy with a 
large number of laity were admitted to the cere- 
mony. For three hours that day the Bienheur- 
euse remained in the chapel perfectly motionless 
aud wholly absorbed in God. Within those sacred 
walls I knelt and prayed. They are covered 
with ea-votos, and with pictures and decorations 
used on the occasion of the beatification of Mar- 
garet Mary in 1864. 

Tearing myself away, I went to visit the Court 
of the Seraphim, as it is called, a small space 
between two projecting parts of the convent, out 
of which Margaret Mary had to keep a trouble- 
some donkey. While faithfully fulfilling this 
obedience given to her instead of an hour of the 
prayer she loved, the Sacred Heart was shown to 
her surrounded by angels. I knelt on the very 
same step which her knees had pressed. I then 
passed through the corridors, from which open 
the nuns’ cells, till I reached the Infirmary (now 
turned into an oratory) where the gentle soul of 
Margaret Mary Alacoque took its flight to heaven; 
thence I went into the nuns’ choir and knelt on 
the very spot whereon she had knelt, when, on the 
altar of the exterior chapel our Divine Lord ap- 
peared to her and said: “I ask you that the first 
Friday after the Octave of Corpus Christi shall 
be set apart as a special Feast on which to honor 
My Heart.” 

Many other words were added that same day, 
and on various other occasions, but the sentence 
I have qtoted is the one which most clings to 
our memories, for who would have dreamed, as 
the simple nun knelt there absorbed in prayer, 
of the grand fulfilment of the command given! 
How truly do we recognize that the “finger of 
God was there!” On one side of the choir is pre- 
served a precious relic, the heart of the Bienheur- 
euse. With what emotion did I not gaze upon 
and venerate that heart, weak and feeble like our 
own, but which yet loved its Divine Spouse with 
so superhuman an affection! , 

Leaving the choir, we entered a small garden 
enclosed within the cloister walls, in the middle 
of which is the well from which Margaret Mary 
used to draw water, and where one day the iron 
windlass struck her so as to half tear off a por- 
tion of her gums; all the notice she took of the 
accident was to cut off the piece of flesh; and 
she bore the wound without a complaint. 

And now I had visited all the “holy places,” as 
they are called, and must tear myself away and 
pass from this blessed cloister to the turmoil of 
the outer world. Yet, comfort beyond all comfort 
is it, to know that the love manifested here is that 
which embraces the whole world, and the graces 


which, no doubt, are attached to the spots which 
“the King has delighted to honor” are intended 
to blossom and bear fruit wherever they shall be 
carried; so, thanking God for that great privilege, 
and the nuns for their kind reception, I passed 
once more the enclosure door and hastened to the 
shrine of her for whom death broke all enclosures 
and desires of earth as she soared to her eternal 
home of bliss. ‘ 

Before leaving Paray, I went to pay 1 visit to 
the Poor Clares. They are at present living ina 
very small bouse with a tiny chapel, but a convent 
is being built for them not far from the wooden 
chapel I have spoken of. It is now, alas! at a 
stand still for want of funds, and the community 
themselves have to suffer many inconveniences. 
They follow the primitive rule of St. Clare; 
and to gain the prayers of the children of sweet 
St. Clare in the “town of the Sacred Heart,” 
seemed to me a very great boon. Another Bene- 
diction at the Jesuits’, a farewell visit to the tomb 
of the Venerable Claude de la Colombiére, where 
I met an English priest bent on the same errand 
as myself, of laying written petitions on the slab; 
one more excellent sermon and fervent Benedic- 
tion at the Visitation, and my last day at Paray 
was over. 1 hurried in next morning for the six 
o'clock Mass and a few last prayers, and at eight 
the iron horses were whirling me away out of 
sight of Paray, but not the lessons of Paray out 
of mind. 


’Beth’s Promise. 


BY MRS. ANNA HANSON DORSEY. 


CHAPTER XIX—(Continued). 


UNT ‘BETH did not return until late, quite 
overcome with the scenes of distress she had 
witnessed. 

“I never saw anything like it, Anne, take it 
altogether, in my long life,” she said to Mrs. 
Morley, who had waited up for her. “Such an- 
guish—I could understand that, having passed 
through as severe a trial myself; but with it, such 
submission to the holy will of God! Such out- 
bursts of grief, then a cry: ‘Thy will be done!* 
It passes my comprehension! And what do you 
think? They are, everyone, going to Communion . 
in the morning, for the repose of his soul!” 

“That is one of the wonderful consolations 
Catholics have, dear Aunt ’Beth; we can help our 
dead by our prayers, our Communions, and good 
works, while they are detained in that place of 
expiatory suffering until they are purified of the 
last of their earthly stains, and are ready to enter 
into the fulness of eternal rest. "Beth and I will 
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unite with them for the same intention. It is 
impossible to describe how praying for our dead, 
and knowing that our prayers avail for them 
when they can no longer help themselves, assu- 
ages our grief, and how much nearer and more 
truly it draws us to them, and lessens the wide 
blank distance, that, without this comforting as- 
surance of our Faith, stretches out between the 
living and the dead! It is glorious to know that 
the Church celestial, the suffering Church, and 
the Church militant are one, united by one faith 
and the ceaseless communion of saints.” Mrs 
Morley, her hands clasped and her eyes raised 
heavenward, had spoken fervently, her heart had 
indeed given speech to its fulness. 

“TI have read of such a belief but never saw its 
workings before. I am not sure about it, but I 
am sure that you Catholics are unlike any other 
people living; and your belief seems to comfort 
you somehow. I am convinced that the soul of 
man which is an immortal essence must have 
something beyond this human life to cling to. 
The difficulty with me has always been as to 
what, and where, that something is. But I’m very 
tired! Mental excitement is more wearying than 
hard work. I suppose ’Beth felt very sad over 
the news!” 

“Yes: it was a great shock to her,” answered 
Mrs. Morley, lighting Aunt ’Beth’s candle. 

There were two Rev. gentlemen staying at 
“Tracy-Holme.” Every morning since their ar- 
rival, Father Hagner celebrated his Mass at four 
o'clock, followed by them, one at five and one at 
six. There were none present at Father Hagner’s 
Mass on this morning except the Dulaneys and 
the Morleys, and it was a deeply touching spec- 
tacle as well as a sublime example to see the 
afflicted family kneeling with humble, trusting 
faith. offering their great sorrow in union with 
the Divine Sacrifice for the repose of their loved 
and lost one, their pale, tear-stained faces express- 
ing hope and resignation even through the sad- 
ness that shadowed them. Father Hagner’s tears 
streamed unchecked as he turned from the altar 
to give to each of his mourning friends the 
“Bread of Life,” their “heavenly Guest,” who 
would enter into each sorrowful heart to sustain 
it, console it, and breathe peace and healing on 
«its wounds; for the good priest knew how deep 
their grief, how bitter their loss, and also with 

what a supreme effort of faith and resignation 
* they were trying to bear it for the love of Him 
who had borne all sorrows for them. They knew 
that Jesus had wept at the grave of His friend, 
and that He would pity their grief and bless their 
tears. 

Mrs. Morley and Aunt Beth spent part of every 
day at “ Tracy-Holme,” where the sad, sorrowing 
family seemed to find a strange comfort in talking 
to them, and to each other, of their brave, good 


Bertie. Everything, from his earliest days, was 
remembered and lovingly dwelt upon; his traits 
of character, his school-days, his boyish adven- 
tures, his noble, generous disposition, his merry 
temperament which used to keep the house, when- 
ever he was in it, echoing with sounds of glee, and 
his dutiful, affectionate behavior, were all gone 
over with fast falling tears and the often breathed 
prayer, “God rest his soul!” “Not that our 
Bertie was faultless,” said Mrs. Dulaney one 
day, “he had his own faults, a high temper not 
being the least; but he was so quick to acknowl- 
edge his wrong doing, so ready to ask pardon 
when spoken to, and whenever he made repara- 
tion he did it in such a sweet, pleasant way that 
no one could ever hold out long, no matter how 
angry he might be. Our first grief was his 
going to sea. We opposed his selecting such a 
profession, honorable and noble as it is, for we 
had other and, as we thought, better views for 
him, but he had set his heart upon it; and at 
last we yielded; we were advised to do so, lest 
opposing his choice of a career might have a bad 
effect upon him, as is sometimes the case. Then 
came the long cruises; I missed my boy more 
than I. can tell; but his letters, which he sent 
regularly, thirty and more pages long very often, 
kept us informed of his movements, besides telling 
us of his enjoyments, his delight in his profession, 
and describing the strange lands he visited, were 
a great comfort. I must let you read them some 
time, Mrs. Morley.” Then they remarked that 
*Beth had not been there, and asked why she did 
not come? 

“She has not been well,” said Mrs. Morley, “and 
did not quite know that she might; but I will 
tell her that you have spoken of her.” 

“Do so; it will comfort me to see her, my poor 
Bertie thought so much of her. Indeed I was 
quite sure at one time that he loved her, and I 
used to think what a good, happy, beautiful couple 
they would make. I can say so now that he’s 
gone; it will hurt nobody.” 

“TI also fancied some such thing, dear Mrs. 
Dulaney,” said Mrs. Morley, kissing ber very ten- 
derly. 

“I know she’s sorry, they were such great 
friends. Give her my love, and tell her to come 
to us; it will be like another link between our 
hearts and him.” 

And after that, "Beth went to “Tracy-Holme” 
every day, stifling her own sorrow in the effort 
she made to give comfort to Mr. and Mrs. Du- 
laney, who were much touched by the depth and 
tenderness of her unspoken sympathy,—unspoken, 
but shown ina thousand nameless ways, which 
made her presence very grateful to them. A faint 
hope—after the first shock—had entered their 
hearts, and somewhat buoyed them up, a possi- 
bility that the news about the “ Winona” had been 
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exaggerated; that she had been injured, and per- 
haps wrecked, but not lost with all her crew; that 
at least some of them must have escaped to tell 
the tale. But, alas! confirmation of the truth of 
the telegram which announced the disaster, came 
to them from the Navy Department, in reply to 
Mr. Dulaney’s letter of inquiry. This was fol- 
lowed by a published oflicial report of the loss of 
the U.S. ship “ Winona,” with all on board, the 

_ same cyclone wrecking and engulfing a large Eng- 
lish man-of-war, a Russian iron-clad, and a num- 
ber of merchant vessels and inferior craft. 

“There are others as sorely struck as we are, 
wife,” said Mr. Dulaney, laying his trembling 
hand upon her bowed head. 

“God in His mercy comfort them!” she mur- 
mured, “for earth has no healing for such 
wounds.” 

That afternoon, Mr. Dulaney, while walking 
up and down the long broad porch, silent and 
thoughtful, was observed to falter and take uncer- 
tain steps. Paul put little Bertie down from his 
knee, and immediately joining his father, put his 
hand through his arm, and observed: “I’ve a mind 
to walk with you, father, if you have no objection.” 

“Hal walk! Paul, is it you?” he said, turn- 
ing towards his son. 

“Yes, father. How fine the weather is, so cool 
and bright!” answered Paul, uneasy at the expres- 
sion in his father’s eyes, yet doing his best not to 
appear 80. 

“Splendid weather! We shall soon have him 
home again, thank God!” he said, in cheery tones. 
The next moment Paul caught him in his arms 
in time to save him from falling to the floor. 
They gathered around him, but he was utterly 
unconscious; they thought he was dead, until 
Mrs. Dulaney, almost as speechless as he, discov- 
ered that his heart beat faintly. The nearest 
physician was sent for with all speed; another 
messenger was despatched to the telegraph oflice 
to summon the medical attendant of the family 
from New York, and yet another for Father Hag- 
ner, who was fortunately at the cottage, and camé 
to the bedside of his friend without delay. He 
saw at once that it was not an apoplectic attack 
which had prostrated him, and lowered his head. 
Stunned by grief, and unaccustomed to sickness 
among themselves, neither Mrs. Dulaney, nor Paul 
nor his young wife, had the least idea what to do. 
To wait and watch beside the poor unconscious 
sufferer; to pray with fervor for him, and for 
themselves, was all they could think of, until 
Father Hagner called for mustard plasters, and 
set them to rubbing his hands and feet, giving a 
vigorous example himself. The doctor came 
sooner than they dared hope, and pronounced the 
attack to be paralytic, how severe he could not 
decide, but would remain by his side all night to 
watch the case and be ready for any emergency in 
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which his skill might be required. But he would 
have no one in the room except Paul, who prom- 
ised his mother to let her know, as the night wore 
on, if any change for better or worse took place. 
Then she went away to spend the heavy hours in 
prayer. Father Hagner remained, ready to ad- 
minister the last rites, if need be, pleading fer- 
vently with Ifeaven for the restoration of the 
good man to his family, and to the poor, whose 
constant benefactor he had always been. And in 
another quiet room, Elaine, weeping as she knelt 
by the side of her sleeping boy, offered her peti- 
tions for the father whom she had learned to love 
as her veryown. Between daybreak and sunrise, 
Mrs. Dulaney heard Paul’s footsteps along the 
hall coming towards her; her heart stood still; 
she could not move, but waited in dread of the 
worst; he came in, and, leaning over her, kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Take heart, mother,” he said, while his tears 
dropped warm upon her face; “the worst symp- 
toms have passed off, and the doctor says he is 
now sleeping with a good pulse and will awake 
very much better. He says that lowering father’s 
head probably saved his life—that and the mus- 
tard plasters, and the rubbing all together, for he 
declares he hasn’t done a thing but sit there all 
night and look on. Father Hagner got here in 
good time.” 

“This is joyful news, my son, if—if—there’s 
no mistake! Thanks be to our dear Lord for all 
His mercies!” said Mrs. Dulaney, her head upon 
her son’s breast, who held her supported tenderly 
in his arms. “Oh, the desolation of the hours 
that have passed since he was taken ill! Our 
dear Blessed Lady has been our strong helper in 
this time of tribulation, and I believe that through 
her intercession and that of the holy St. Joseph, 
my husband, their devout client, is spared. Oh, 
Paul, my son, never fail to honor, and love them, 
as your father has honored and loved them 
through his long life.” 

“TI will try, dear mother; lie down now and get 
alittle sleep, for you know father will be dis- 
tressed when he awakes if he sees you looking ill. 
There, dear mother, is the pillow right? Now let 
me pull this silk quilt over you. That’s right. 
Now I'l) go find Father Hagner to tell him the 
good news and let my wife know—poor little girl! 
then I mean to return to father’s room, and stay 
there until he awakes,” said Paul, kissing his 
mother’s pale cheek before he left her. 

When Mr. Dulaney awoke that morning, he was 
perfectly conscious, recognizing each one of his 
dear ones as they came in. He knew that he had 
been ill, but asked them no questions then; his 
head was clear and he felt as usual, with the 
exception of great heaviness in his right arm. 
He tried to shake hands with Father Hagner, 
but discovered that he could not move his arm, 
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It was dead, the busy hand that had no stain of 
wrong doing or evil clinging to it, but which had 
been lavish in good works, was paralyzed, its 
world’s work was done. 

“It was time; God's holy will be done!” he said 
when speaking to his family about it. “The old 
should rest and give place to the young. And 
how thankful I ought to be, and am, wife, to 
know how many willing, loving hands there are 
to take the place of my old disabled one! Yours, 
Paul’s, Elaine’s, and ’Beth’s, when she is here, and 
even little Bertie’s,” he added as he saw the nurse, 
with the handsome, rosy boy, laughing and crow- 
ing in her arms, go by the window. And their 
grief for the dead was tempered by their great 
thankfulness that he was yet spared to them, and 
would be for years to come, the doctors said, if 
he would entirely spare himself the anxieties and 
inevitable excitement of business cares; in fact 
they counselled him to retire from business, which 
he was loth to think necessary, but promised to 
consider their advice. 

And the days wore on. Flashes of scarlet, and 
flaming tints of yellow were already seen through- 
out the woods—the beautiful ripening of their 
summer life, which, like the dolpbin, shows bright- 
est in dying. The friendship between the Morleys 
and the Dulaneys had been drawn closer by the 
severe afilictions the latter had been visited with. 
No one guessed ’Beth’s secret, they only thought 
she had loved Bertie as a brother, seeing how pale 
and quiet she had grown, aud how tenderly and 
assiduously she did all she could tocheer and 
soothe their grief by quiet acts of endearment 
where words of consolation availed not. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dulaney watched daily for her coming, 
welcomed her with loving words when she 
appeared, and seemed quite contented when she 
laid aside her.hat, and took her accustomed seat 
in the family group, with sewing or crochet 
work in hand, or a pleasant book that she had 
brought over to read aloud, if ro one cared to 
talk. To Aunt ’Beth, the resignation of this de- 
vout Catholic family was a strange revelation. 

“I wonder,” she said one evening to Father 
Hagner, who, knowing that she was alone, had 
gone over to have an hour's chat with her, “I 
wonder the blow did not kill them. They do 
grieve, but how they can be so calm ‘because,’ as 
they say, ‘it was the holy will of God that they 
should suffer,’ is more than I can imagine. I 
don’t believe that all troubles come from God; 
Job’s didn’t, and it would depend very much on 
where mine were sent from, whether I could be 
resigned or not.” 

“But Job’s were permitted by Almighty God, 
that His servant’s fidelity should be so proven as 
to confound the great adversary of souls, my 
dear friend,” said Father Hagner. “And so the 
faith, the love, the confidence of Ilis children are 


tried even now, and they trust Him with firm 
hope to the end, clinging to His eternal promises 
which they know to be sure and steadfast: this 
is their privilege, and at last their eternal re- 
ward. Itis only by the cross that we can win 
our crown.” : 

Aunt ’Beth was silent for some little time. 
She was evidently deeply stirred. At last she said : 
“I am almost persuaded sometimes to cast my 
lot in with you all, for it seems to me that the 
relations between the Creator and His creatures 
are more in accord with His designs, and more 
perfect in your Faith than elsewhere. The Cath- 
olic religion is more tangible, more real and prac- 
tical than any other system I am acquainted with, 
and its fruits—as I have seen them—bear witness 
of a power that is more divine than human. All 
other systems of philosophers and wise men, of 
religious enthusiasts and reformers, crumble, and 
are divided and scattered through some integral 
defect in themselves, whatever it may be; but the 
Catholic Church stands unchanged, nothing can 
move her from her foundations. History shows 
me this clearly. It isa fact that cannot be con- 
tradicted, and in such a matter as this, I care only 
for facts.” 

“It is because the Catholic Church is Almighty 
God’s visible kingdom upon earth, divinely 
founded and divinely sustained, the conservator 
of the Truth from the beginning, against which 
all the powers of earth and hell combined can 
never prevail. You have read and acquainted 
yourself, as I have discovered in many of our 
long conversations, with the dogmas of our holy 
Faith, and you have an opportunity to see in the 
daily life of the pious souls around you, how 
spiritual as well as practical in its effects the 
belief of Catholics is. Now, let me ask you a 
question, a very grave one. What do you mean 
todo? Iam going to speak plainly. You admit 
the necessity of baptism, yet have never received 
that Sacrament. You not only admit, but be- 
lieve many of the most important doctrines 
which are taught and practised by our divine 
Faith, while you have no solid objection to urge 
against the others; yet you stand aloof waiting; 
waiting for what, I ask you in the name of God? 
My dear friend, it is your eternal salvation that 
you delay while the ‘night hastens on when no 
man can work,’ that long eternal night of de- 
spair upon which no morning shall ever dawn; 
be persuaded, then, to crown your long and useful 
life by accepting the one true Faith which in- 
vites you to enter into its safe fold, so that when 
you put off this mortal life, you may find safe en- 
trance into that which is eternal.” 

Father Hagner had spoken very earnestly, and 
the quiet around them, the far off-quivering glow 
of the stars above, and the low whisper among the 
leaves seemed to lend a deeper solemnity to his 
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words, as if nature itself attested the truth of 
what he said. 
“T must dosomething; I can no longer live like 


aclod without a soul, I have been reading and. 


thinking these many years, but found nothing to 
satisfy me, until being thrown among Catholics, 
I discovered from time to time from their books, 
their example, and their devout practices, a solu- 
tion of some of the questions that have troubled 
my mind,” said Aunt ’Beth, iu her quiet, positive 
tones. “And last of all, the sublime, sweet resig- 
nation of those good people over yonder, convinces 
me that the religion which has taught them such 
superhuman trust, is the one I need. Say noth- 
ing to any of them yet, lest I fail; but lead me 
like a little child into your fold, if you think 
such a stiff-necked, obstinate old woman as I am 
can be so led,” said Aunt ’Beth, whose firm voice 
neither faltered nor grew faint. It was her habit 
always to speak in clear, decisive tones, so that 
whomsoever she addressed could not fail to un- 
derstand every word she said; but, if anything, it 
‘was more distinct and full of emphasis now, than 
Father Hagner had ever remembered to hear it. 
Her ready and acquiescent response to his appeal, 
so hoped for, yet so unexpected, almost took away 
his breath, even while his heart was lifted up 
with exceeding joy. 

“Thanks be to God!” he said. “The sooner 
we begin the better! The first thing is bap- 
tism. If you will come to the chapel as early 
as four o'clock to-morrow morning, there will be 
no one present, and nothing to distract the mind 
nor interrupt that quiet recollection of the Divine 
Presence one should always have in so impor- 
tant a work as the one upon which you will then 
enter.” 

“But do you think me fit? am I sufficiently 
prepared, after all these years, to begin at 
once?” 

“ Fave neither fears nor misgivings, my friend! 
You come, not because you are well, to show 
yourself to a physician, but because you are sick 
and would be healed; not that you are fit nor wor- 
thy to receive the divine life-giving Sacraments, 
but to be made so by their reception. Come then 
like a little child, yielding your human will to 
that of our Lord, and all will be well with you,” 
he answered.” Now, good night, and God’s peace 
and blessing rest with you!” 

(CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 


—_+-2—- 


Let us stand at our post, and do our duty like 
good soldiers, under the eye of our true and sov- 
ereign Chief, and when death comes it will find 
us ready; its summons will be to us an awaken- 
ing from sleep, the vanishing of a dream, the 
dawn of the real day, and of the life which is 
the beginning of bliss—Mgr. Darboy. 


(For * The Ave Marta.”) 
Our Lady of Knock. 


BY MARCELLA A. FITZGERALD. 


HROUGH years of persecution, of bitter woe 

and wrong, 

The glorious Faith of Erin has shone with radi- 
ance strong; 

It lit the lowly hovels, the mountain glens so lone, 

And caverns where the ocean’s voice rang out in 
thunder tone. 

For, banished from their churches, and abbeys’ 
holy shade, 

"Mid nature’s 1ugzed fastness the priests their 
dwellings made. 

Then, holy hills of Mayo, your rocky heights be- 
came 

Temples to God’s honor dear, and Mary’s spotless 
fame; 

When all your glens were peopled by that heroic 
band, 

Driven exiles into Connaught, by Cromwell’s dire 
command, 

The Angels bent in pity above them day by day, 

And thoughts of Mary's sorrows were still their 
strength and stay. 

Then by the sobbing ocean, or on the sterile sod, 

How many a nameles martyr gave up his soul to 
God! 

And as the years rolled onward, their children 
still have borne ; 

The tyrant’s vengeful anger, the tyrant’s cruel 
scorn; 

Upon their quivering vitals has the dread fiend 

- Famine fed, 

Till Heaven alone could number the dying and 
the dead. 

But still their Faith they cherished, nor threat, 
nor promised power, 

Could win from Er‘n’s children, Saint Patrick’s 
treasured duwer. 

And now amid their sorrows, Our Lady from 


above 

Comes down to bless and cheer them with tender, 
pitying love. 

And, holy hills of Mayo, ye thrill with glad ac- 
claim, 

As hour by hour recordeth new marvels to her 
name, 

Where to Knock’s lowly chapel the eager pilgrims 
haste, 

Of Christ’s dear mercy given, through Mary's 
hands to taste. 

For there our heavenly Mother, Saint Joseph and 
Saint John, 
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Shone, ’mid surrounding angels, the chapel walls 
upon. 

There, on a glittering altar, rapt eyes beheld again 

The Lamb, type of the Saviour on Calvary’s moun- 
tain slain; 

The Saviour on whose shoulders the whole world’s 
sins were laid, 

‘Whose Blood, a priceless ransom, our reparation 
made. 

The Saviour whose loved Mother comes in these 
days of fear, 

Of hunger, and of heartache, our mourning land 
to cheer, 

With her two chosen guardians ’mid earthly joy 
and loss, - 

One watched beside Christ’s cradle, one stood be- 

neath His cross. 

One guarded His fair Childhood, His labors, and 
His rest, 

One at our Lord’s Last Supper reposed upon His 
breast. 

Saint Joseph, foster-father of Christ, doth homage 
claim, R 

And we, Our Lady’s children, through dear Saint 
John became. 


And while the thronging pilgrims, the sick, and 
worn, and weak 

Hear in each healing marvel our tender Mother 
speak, 

We-—dwellers o’er the ocean—lift up our hearts 
to-day, 

Begging of thee, sweet Virgin, for Erin’s sons to 
pray; 

Win for them strength, and patience, their heavy 

.  eross to bear, 

And grant that peace and plenty may fall unto 
their share; 

Freedom, and peace, and plenty, but dearer bless- 
ing still, 

Teach them with faith unswerving to do God’s 
holy will. 

And oh! dear Queen and Mother, beg of our Lord 
to deign 

In His great love and mercy to cleanse our hearts 
from stain, 

That freed from all defilement, they'll shine an of- 
fering fair 

For thy pure hands to proffer unto His sleepless 
care. 

———— 2 
Ir should be pointed out with continual ear- 

nestness, says Ruskin, that the essence of lying is 

in deception, not in words. A lie may be told by 

silence, by equivocation, by the accent on a sylla- 

ble, by a glance of the eye attaching a peculiar sig- 

nificance to asentence; so that no form of blinded 

conscience is so far sunk as that which comforts 

itself for having deceived, because the deception 

was by gesture or silence instead of utterance. 


The Pilgrimage of St. Anne of Aurays 


BY REY. P. MARTIN, 8. J. 


— 


IL 
(CONTINUED.) 


-T length this holy enterprise, so long opposed. 
as is every divine work, has a smooth road 
opened before it, all favoring the happy Nicolazic 
for the construction of the chapel, to which he 
now applies himself with zeal scarcely imaginable, 
and with ability totally unexpected. Although 
he could neither read nor write, the accounts 
which he rendered to the Bishop’s deputy and the 
seneschal of Auray, surprised them by their ex- 
actness. Not less marked was his disinterested- 
ness. His activity was untiring. He seemed to 
be everywhere at the same time: here, receiving 
the pilgrims with that affability which wins all 
hearts; there, attending to the workmen and their 
work in its minutest details; and witbal prepar- 
ing and transporting the materials for the build- 
ing which were contributed by the neighboring 
parishes; Nicolazic having requested the rectors 
to suggest from the altar this help, which was 
gladly given. Ife was held in such veneration 
that one word from him was an order, and his 
most trivial regulations were as sacred laws. 
Thus there was no murmuring, confusion, or 
disorder; the spirit of faith animated the labors 
of the workers as well as the prayers of the pil- 
grims. 

While the buildings were thus going up, the 
zealous Bishop forgot not to provide for the 
needs of the countless pilgrims who were flocking 
thither. It was evident that the clergy minis- 
tering to them, must needs be religious, devoted 
by their rule to apostolic woke Afler much 
thought and prayer, the Prelate’s choice fell on the 
Carmelites, and he offered the foundation of St. 
Anne to Father Thibaut, the celebrated reformer 
of the Order in that province. The contracts, 
drawn at the beginning of the year 1628, were 
confirmed some months later by letters-patent 
from Louis XIII, and Father Thibaut immedi- 
ately took possession, confiding the charge to 
Father Hugh of St. Francis. The church not 
being more than half built, and the newly arrived 
Fathers wishing to begin their labor of love 
for souls without delay, added a story to the 
Chapel of St. Sebastian (now St. Joseph's), and 
thus had a sacristy under the choir. The mirac- 
ulous statue was deposited on a table near the 
high altar, the beginning of the nave was formed 
with planks, and in this state the church was 
dedicated July 4th, 1628. 
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A small hut was hastily built near the church 
for the little community of priests, and the fol- 
lowing year they settled themselves in Nicolazic’s 
house, which, small as it was, became the abode 
of twenty-five religious. And now the plan of the 
principal edifices being drawn, the buildings were 
carried on by Father Benjamin of St. Peter, who 
was skilled in the architecture of that epoch. We 
shall endeavor to describe them briefly: 

In arriving by the way of Auray, one first enters 
& vast square, shaded by chestnut trees, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the miraculous fountain, con- 
secrated by the first apparition of St. Anne. The 
little spring, which was then hidden among the 
bushes, is expanded to a magnificent pond, built of 
free-stone. It forms a parallelozram, seventy- 
four feet in length by forty-six in breadth. The 
lower part is intersected by a large semicircle, 
and the other three by steps inserted in three 
great sets, forming an amphitheatre around 
the basins. The basins are three in number. 
The upper two, octagonal in shape, and having a 
diameter of six feet, are supplied by the living 
spring. The lower receives the waste water from 
the others, and is semicircular in form, eighteen 
feet long by eight in width. In the centre isa 
pedestal bearing an image of St. Anne. In the 
original plan, this statue. was to stand in a 
Doric monument, pierced by four arcades, and 
crowned by a dome, ornamented with statues. 
This square opens on the Rue Merciers, and 
three doors admit to the court of the chapel, two 
hundred and sixty feet long and two hundred and 
twenty broad, and so designed as to present a 
majestic view. The convent, with its two sym- 
metrical wings, seems to sepport the chapel, which 
stands in the middle of the court, the sides of the 
latter being formed by the galleries erected for 
sheltering the pilgrims, and which are connected 
by two long stairways meeting above the three 
entrance doors, where a spacious arcade shows a 
grand altar erected beneath an elegant cupola. 
Here the Holy Sacrifice is offered in the presence 
of from fifteen to twenty thousand pilgrims. This 
monument retains the name of scala sancta (sacred 
staircase) given it at first. Before the Revolution 
there was also an Hcce Homo group, a beautiful 
specimen of statuary in stone, which, with the 
numerous steps leading to it, reminded the visitor 
of that monument in Rome where one ascends on 
the knees the marble stairway brought by Con- 
stantine from the houseof Pilate. But the scythe 
of vandalism bas no respect for sotevenirs, and 
those statues, seemingly instinct with life, were 
ruthlessly cut down. The group of the Holy 
Family, which now replaces the Ecce Homo, was 
saved from the magnilicent old altar of the Cor- 
deliers of Auray, also destroyed by barbarian 
hands; and the court of St. Anne, that happy 
inspiration of the Carmelite Fathers for these 


oriental memorials, is completely disfigured by 
profane edifices. 

In the chapel, the ea-vofos embellishing the walls 
recount to the pilgrim the benefactions of the holy 
Patroness of the land, and the altar of the mirac- 
ulous statue is a little to the right of the spot of 
the original discovery. The statue has a history, 
to which we must return later on. The sacristy, 
behind the grand altar, is surmounted by a vault 
resting on four marble columns. This vault sup- 
ports the choir, which opens on the church, and 
above, rises the tower to the height of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The tower is only attached to the 
house by a lateral arch, in order that pilgrims 
may make on the ground-floor the tour of the 
church, and repair to the Calvary devotion which 
is erected in the middle of the interior cloister. 
At the extreme end of the cloister rises the prin- 
cipal wing of the convent, which fronts on a large 
garden. Towards the north, an enclosure of 
thirteen acres, comprising meadow and orchard, 
linden and chestnut alleys, a canal and fish-pond, 
makes the place a most agreeable retreat. 

The first care of the Carmelite friars, on be- 
coming proprietors of the village, was to establish 
wise regulations for the maintenance of piety and 
good order. Dealers were forbidden to display 
any goods but objects of devotion in the vicinity 
of the church; singing and dancing of a light 
character were prohibited, and the tavern-keepers 
entered into a contract to prevent the disorders 
usual in such places. 

At the church, Masses succeeded each other 
from dawn to midday. The oflica was chanted, | 
day and night, to the accompaniment of the 
organ; confessors were assiduous in their onerous 
duty; there was preaching on feast days, and the 
catechetical instructions on Sunday. Nor were 
corporal works of mercy neglected. Besides the 
particular charities, there was a general distribu- 
tion of alms every Tuesday. 

The growing fervor of the pilgrims rewarded 
the devotedness of the religious. The new chapel 
was visited from all parts of the diocese, from all 
Brittany, and the neighboring provinces. On all 
roads and at all hours the pious travellers might 
be encountered. Some came alone, with no com- 
panions but their sorrows and their prayers; 
others joined in bands to chant long canticles. 
Here might be seen an entire household, carrying 
the newly-born and leading the tottering patri- 
arch; there marched a band of poor sailors in 
their shirt sleeves, barefooted and bareheaded, 
coming to fulfil the vow made to St. Anne ina. 
shipwreck; farther on, ladies of the highest rank 
advanced painfully on foot, having thus traversed 
thirty or forty leagues, followed by the equipages 
which they would only use on their homeward 
route. When the pilgrims saw from afar the 
high tower, they fell on their knees to indulge 
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their pious aspirations, and then, beads in hand, 
pursued their way, preserving complete silence, 
as if the whole vicinity over which that chapel 
ruled was a temple full of the majesty divine. 

Suddenly, all the long avenues that radiate 
around St. Anne, were covered with the billowy 
lines of pilgrims thronging to the “ Place of Chest- 
nuts,” crossing and mingling as they approached 
the fountain and the chapel. Were the soul less 
interested, it would be a curious spectacle to 
contemplate, the men of each canton, the women 
of each parish, all in the diverse costumes of 
their native place. There the stranger might ob. 
serve a people who had willed to preserve from 
the earliest times the dress as well as the lan- 
guage of their forefathers. But the pilgrim is 
most struck by the holy joy that brightens every 
face, the recollection preserved in the midst of 
universal agitation, the silence only interrupted 
by the prayers softly whispered by the pilgrims, 
and recited in louder tones by the crowds of poor 
mendicants. 

Around the fountain some are grouped, others 
seat themselves on the steps of the amphitheatre, 
or approach to bathe their face, hands and feet in 
the pond, or to drink at the principal spring. 
Farther off, in the grand court, are files of pil- 
grims winding along the walls of the chapel, and 
under the galleries of the cloister, with heads 
veiled and hands bearing lights. Many move 
along on their knees as an act of penance, and in 
this posture slowly mount the numerous steps of 
the scala sancta, and embrace the feet of the 
crucifix. It seems a renewal of the penitential 
canons of the early ages. Entering the chapel 
with the multitude, you seek in vain those dis- 
tinctions of which the world is so careful: reli- 
gion, which informs man of his mingled nothing- 
ness and greatness, seeks to blend at the same al- 
tar the rich and the poor. In the estimation of 
faith, all have the same titles; they are Chris- 
tians, men, and sinners. 


IIT. 


PROGRESS OF TIE DEVOTION. 


In the works of God, the final success is often 
so much the more solid and remarkable in propor- 
tion as the beginning is obscure and lowly. Thus, 
having seen gathered around the poor statue of 
the Bocenno at first the villagers, then the people 
of towns and cities, we shall now see it honored 
by the great ones of the earth, by kings and by 
Sovereign Pontiffs. After the angels called the 
shepherds to the Crib, a star summoned the Magi. 

It was in reign of Louis XIII and Anne of 
Austria, sovereigns whose sincere piety is mat- 
ter of history; the queen in particular, during 
the absence of the king in camp, and despairing 
of having an heir to the crown, sought consola- 
tion in doing good. As soon as accounts of the 


miracles at the new shrine of St. Anne reached 
the court, she felt disposed to favor a place so 
dear to the great Saint whose name she bore, and 
wrote to the Bishop of Vannes, expressing her 
interest in the good work in progress,and ask- 
ing that daily prayers be publicly offered there for 
the king, for his success in war, and for the long- 
desired heir to the throne. The Prelate gave the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament every day 
for these intentions. Ten years afterwards, on 
the Feast of St. Anne (July 26th, 1638), the queen, 
in the first joyful hope of the long-desired bless- 
ing, sent an envoy to Auray to beseech of St. Anne 
that she might give a dauphin to France. 

On this occasion the Reverend Fathers at Au- 
ray sent the queen a compilation of the most re- 
marikable miracles that had taken place there, 
with a collection of small pictures representing 
the same. Inher reply, Anne of Austria, after ex- 
pressing her pleasure at the gift, proceeds to say 
that she has always had a special devotion to the 
great Saint whose name she was so honored as to 
bear, and will be happy to protect and favor the 
place where she is so particulaily venerated; also, 
that she will use her influence with the Holy 
Father to obtain a grant of Indulgences for all 
those who on certain days will visit the church 
and there pray for the king’s health and pros- 
perity. This was no idle promise. She at the 
same time addressed a letter to the General of the 
Carmelites at Rome, praying bim to ask the Pope, 
in her name, for a brief of Indulgences for a confra- 
ternity she wished to establish at Auray in honor 
of her patroness, St. Anne. This was in August, 
1638, and the desired indulgences were granted 
by Urban VIII in a Bull dated September 22d of 
the same year. The Confraternity of St. Anne 
was not, however, formally established by the 
Bishop of Vannes until three years later. It then 
quickly spread through all the neighboring dio- 
ceses. Faithful to her promise, Anne of Austria 
became the first member, and beside her name, 
written by her own hand at the head of the reg- 
ister, the names of her children were inscribed— 
Louis Dauphin, afterwards Louis XIV, and 
Philip of Anjou, afterwards Duke of Orleans. 

2 (CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 
—_———— +2 


Ir is lamentable that Catholics nowadays do 
not oftener have the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
offered up for the obtaining of temporal benefits 
and for the relief of the souls in purgatory, par- 
ticularly their relations and friends. Compar- 
atively few seem to possess that lively faith which 
prompts frequent and fervent prayers for the 
faithful departed. If we would only think how 
much these poor souls suffer, and how easily we 
could alleviate their sufferings, we might be 
more chraitable and careful in offering our 
prayers, Communions and sacrifices in their behalf. 
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Catholic Notes. 


—The Catholics of the province of Cambrai, France, 


have founded a new chair of medicine at the Catholic 


University of Lille, under the title of St. John the 


Baptist. 


—We are indebted to some kind friend in Rome 


for a copy of that useful work La Gerarchia Cultolica, 
ete. Per L’ Anno 1880. It is embellished with a like- 
ness of the Holy Father. 


—-Archbishop Segherg gave Holy Communion to 


upwards of 400 Indians, and administered Confirmation 
to about 60, at the mission of Cour d’Alene, W. T., on 
the occasion of his recent pastoral visit. 


—Two young children have been dismissed from 


the public school of Saint Nicholas de la Gave ‘l'arn-et- 
Garonne, solely because they strewed flowers before the 


Blessed Sacrament on the Feast of Corpus Christi. 


—vVery Rev. William Walsh, formerly Vice-Presi- 


dent of Maynooth College, has been promoted to the 


presidency vice the lamented Monsignor Russell ; and 
Rev. Thomas Carr, a learned professor, has been named 


Vice-President. 

—The teaching Brothers at Beaucaire, France, met 
with signal success at a recent public competition. 
Out of twelve candidates presented by them for certifi- 


cates, ten were passed. Of those of the public schools, 


but seven out of fourteen were successful. 

—HMfgr. Vitte, Bishop of New Caledonia, being 
unable, on account of feeble health to fulfil any longer 
the duties of his apostolate, has obtained a release 
from the Holy Father. The venerable apostle has ad- 
dressed touching adieus to his devoted priests and 
flock. : 

—tTwenty-eight schools of the Brothers at Paris 
have been secularized and replaced by free schools. 
During the month of October next, eighteen other 
schools will be similarly transformed. 500,000 francs 
will be required to replace these buildings, but the 
generosity of the faithful will provide, as it has done in 
ovher cases. 

—wWe regret to announce the demise of Rev. Father 
Imsand, S. J., which occurred recently at Pensacola, 
Fla. The Morning Star says of him: * The news of 
the death of this zealous and devoted priest was received 
with feelings of profound sorrow by all who knew him, 
bat especially by the congregation of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Mobile, where he had ministered so long and 
faithfully.” 2. I. P. : 


—rThe weather in Ireland up to this time has been 
favorable to the crops, and they are reported to look 
most promising everywhere. Unless some change 
takes place (which may God avert!) the harvest will 
be plentiful. But the poor in the distressed districts 
are still suffering for food and clothing, and many are 
down with fever. With the present month, it is hoped 
the terrible crisis will have terminated. 


—Since our last statement of remittances for the 
suffering poor in Ireland, we have sent $60 (Children’s 
collection) to Rev. Father Murphy, S. J., Sea Road, Co. 
Galway; $50 to Lady Fullerton, and $30 to Mother 
Lalor of Abbeyleix Convent. The whole sum for- 
warded up to this time is $1,119.55. We assure every 
giver of the gratitude and prayers of many an afilicted 
but faithful heart in distressed Ireland. 
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—We had the pleasure of a visit last week from the 
amiable and estimable Rev. Dr. Quigley, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who also favored the community and congrega- 
tion with an able and soul-stirring sermon at the High 
Mass on Sunday. The reverend gentleman is a pro- 
fessor of the seminary at Cleveland, and is highly es- 
teemed for his learning and virtue. He will ever bea 
most welcome guest at Notre Dame. 


——The miraculous image of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Child Jesus, venerated in the Church Del Suffragio, 
Rome, was adorned at the close of the month of May 
with crowns of gold which cost nearly $400. This was 
done through means of a legacy of Alexander Sforza, 
who left his wealth to the Vatican chapter for the pur- 
pose of adorning all the miraculous images of Our 
Lady in Rome. On the Feast, and during the Triduum 
which preceded the ceremony of coronation, nearly 700 
persons received Holy Communion. 


——The celebration at Minneapolis, on the 3d inst. 
under the auspices of the State Historical Society of 
Minnesota, of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony by Father Hen- 
nepin, wasa brilliant success. The occasion was graced 
by the presence of many distinguished persons, among 
whom were statesmen, jurists, and military men. Bish- 
ops Ireland and Grace, and several other clergyman, 
were also present. Gen. H. H. Sibley presided. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Davis delivered an address in which he eulogized 
the priest-explorer’s courage and devotion. Remarks 
were also made by Secretary Ramsey, Gen. Rosser, 
Gen. Sherman, and Bishop Ireland, who outlined the 
proof which he is to produce in a forthcoming work 
that Father Hennepin is not “that rare monument of 
brazen mendacity” Mr. Parkman and other partizan 
historians have endeavored to prove him. 


——TaHE “HEROLD DES GLAUBENS” ON PERNICI- 
ovs Reapine.—This excellent Catholic weekly gives 
the following reason for the great patronage enjoyed by 
daily papers of anti-Christian tendency: “The im- 
mense spread of pernicious periodicals may be ex- 
plained from the fact that this kind of reading most 
cordially suits the scandal-loving portion of the pub- 
lic. Most of these journals are not wanting in arti- 
cles pandering to gross sensuality, and do not hesi- 
tate to fill their columns with immoral advertisements 
of every kind. In such circles the Catholic press 
finds little relish, since here the great barrier is set up 
which holds moral principles as its standard. Thus the 
Catholic press need expect no subscribers from among 
the ranks of la jewnesse dorée, and other similar classes. 
Such people will always select pernicious writings. 
This circumstance, however, is but another weighty 
reason which should urge all Catholics to aid the 
Catholic press; anyone perceiving the evil accom- 
plished by the unchristian press, has a most sacred obli- 
gation to support his own; and especially is it our duty 
to shield our youth from its poisonous influence, hence 
a Catholic newspaper should be found in every Catho- 
lic home. 

—STATISTICS OF INTEMPERANCE.—Good Bishop 
Corrigan of Newark, who is one of the most zealous 
workers in the country for the temperance cause, fur- 
nishes the following frightful statistics: * Two hundred 
millions of dollars are spent annually in the consump- 
tion of liquors in the United States, and sixty-five 
thousand persons die, year by year, victims of drink. 
Now, men do not die, as a rule, after their first debauch. 
The disease gains by degrees, resembling very often 
a crack in the wall which, though hardly noticeable 
at first, in the course of time surely brings down the 
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whole building. If, then, sixty-five thousand persons 
die, year by year in our midst, from this deplorable 
vice, and if the disease has been growing on them un- 
til the fatal end, who will begin to count the thousands 
and thousands of offences against God—cursing, neg- 
lect of duties, lust, brawls, blasphemy, that have pre- 
ceded the awful culmination—death? If it be true 
in general that ‘the wages of sin is death,’ this is true 
with a special significance of this monster vice, whose 
fruit is not only death to the body. but too often 
also, the death of the soul. [t becomes the duty of all, 
then, who are interested in the saving of souls, to try 
and check this pest, which more than any other sin, in 
our day and country. robs heaven of those who ought 
to be there, and pluuves them into hell.” 


—TERRIBLE CONSEQUENCE OF AVARICE.—Some 
fifteen years avo, a young man of Kascian, Hungary, 
emigrated to America, leaving behind him his mother 
and two brothers. Years passed by, and as no news 


was received from the absent one, all thought him: 


dead. Not long since. he returned unexpectedly to his 
fatherland, visiting first his brothers, who lived near 
Kascian. The joy felt at his return was increased 
when it was learned that he had brought a fortune of 
300,000 florins with him. On inquiring for his mother, 
he learned that she kept an inn, not far distant. The 
two brothers decided that it would be better for him to 
go to the inn without making himself known, so as to 
avoid a surprise dangerous to one of her age; they ar- 
ranged to meet him there three days afterwards, and 
disclose to their mother the joyful news. The young 
man accordingly repaired to the inn and took lody- 
ings, his mother having no suspicion of his identity. 
Before retiring to rest he gave her his valise in which 
he had placed all his wealth. The old woman opened 
the valise after her guest had retired, and belolding the 
treasure it contained, was seized by the demon of avar- 
ice. Her plan was quickly made and executed: she en- 
tered the room where her son was sleeping and cut 
his throat with a butcher-knife. She then concealed 
both the corpse and treasure in a cellar. At the ap- 
pointed time, the other two brothers arrived and ques- 
tioned their mother concerning the traveller. She 
turned pale, and when she learned the name of the 
murdered man, she confessed all and gave herself up 
to the hands of justice. One account states that she 
has since become insane. 


— Dom Is1tpore Host, O. S. B., has just been ap- 
pointed Prior of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Spencer Co., Ind, 
by Rt. Rev. Abbot Fintan Mundwiler, O. S. B. Dom 
Isidore Hobi, who is renowned for his learning and 
piety, is a native of Switzerland, having been born at 
Berschis, Canton Sangallen, on the 22d of January, 1830. 
He began his ecclesiastical studies at the University of 
Luzern, and after continuing them for some time at 
Sangallen, entered the renowned Benedictine abbey at 
Einsiedeln where he took vows on the 2uth of May, 1855, 
at the age of twenty-five. He was ordained priest the 
year following. Having been assigned by his Superiors 
to the mission of the Order in the United States he soon 
took his departure thence, leaving behind him all that 
was near and dear to him in his native land. Ever 
since his arrival in this country he has labored zeal- 
ously and untiringly for the conversion of souls, es- 
pecially in the Counties Dubois, Spencer and Perry, in 
this State, where he founded congregations, built 
churches, etc., besides conducting missions and retreats 
elsewhere. For a number of years, he filled the dis- 
tinguished offices of Master of Novices, Professor of 
Moral and Dogmatic Theology, etc., at St. Meinrad’s, 


Hosts of priests and laymen who were educated and 
ministered to by Dom Hobi, will rejoice to hear of his 
promotion. Having become exhausted by the cares 
and fatigue of nearly a quarter of a century of mis- 
sionary life, he visited Europe last year for rest and re- 
laxation, spending some time at Lourdes, Einsiedeln, 
the Eternal City, Loretto, and Monte Cassino. He re- 
turned to the United States much improved in health, 
and in time to assist at the consecration of Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Marty, O. 5. B., Vicar-Apostolic of Dakota, and 
at the election of the new abbot of St. Meinrad’s. It will 
be the prayer of his numerous friends that the Almighty 
may spare him many years more. 


——EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF A CHILD IN CAL- 
IFORNIA.—Rev. Thomas Grace, Rector of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Marysville, Cal., in a letter to the Monttor of 
San Francisco, relates the following remarkableeure of 
a child by means of the cement from Knock. He says: 
“TI send you the following facts, for which J can vouch, 
regarding the miraculous cure of a child in our vicinity, 
and which, | am sure, you will publish for the honor of 
the Blessed Virgin. There is a family living near 
Wheatland named McGrath, consisting of father, 
mother and two children, a boy, and a little girl named 
Katic, aged six years. The latter child was, about three 
weeks ago, at the point of death, given up by doctors, 
her parents and numerous neighbors. [The doctors in 
attendance, whose names are given by the editor of the 
Monitor are considered among the best in the State. 
After exhausting all the resources of their skill, they 
declared that the case was hopeless, and that the child’s 
death might be expected any moment.] Her limbs were 
shrivelled up so as to be unable to support her wasted 
body; she was consumed by a fever which could not be 
checked; her lungs were declared to be gone, and the 
child was held in her mother's arms awaiting the 
moment of death. In the meantime the father procured 
some of the cement from the chapel of Knock, Ireland, 
pounded it to dust, gave a few grains in water to the 
child, and tmmediutely the fever left her. This was 
Saturday evening. Early next Monday morning to 
the astonishment of all, the child said, “Mother I feel 
well: I must vet up to-day.” The mother said no—it was 
impossible that she could walk; but the child insisted 
that she was well. Accordingly she was dressed, and 
has walked about from that day to this, perfectly cured. 
I saw the little one myself yesterday, and a happier 
or healthier child there is not in the land. She speaks 
confidently of the blessed Virgin, and says that her 
‘Heavenly Mother’ cured her. The people of the whole 
country around follow the child in amazement, ex- 
amining her and asking her questions; and while non- 
Catholics acknowledge candidly that ‘it beats them,’ 
Catholics with one voice proclaim, ‘Our Lady of Knock 
has done it” Already I have noticed a great revival of 
devotion towards the Mother of God on account of this 
extraordinary event, and men who had despised Cath- 
Olicity are now asking respectful questions concerning 
it Thus the Apparitions at Knock are already pro- 
ducing their beneficial effects even in distant California; 
aud thus the power of Her who is the Patroness of these 
United States, asserts itself amidst friends and foes.” 


— CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SUFFERING IRISH :— 
John Quinlan, $1; Joseph Quinlan, $1; D. Casey, 50 
cts.; DP. Casey, 50 cts.; Michael Buckley, $1; Miss 
Ann F. Brown, $1; Mrs. Julia McInerny, $3; M. G., 
St. Louis, $1; Mrs. kdward Norton, 50 cts.; A Family, 
34; Mrs. J. Daucer, 50 cts.; Mrs. E. Gillespie, 50 cts.; B. 
A. Denehy, $1: Rev. J. Cappon, $2.50; Rosanna 
Geayan, $1; A Friend, Altoona, Pa. $2; A Reader of 
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Tur AVE Marta, $1: Three Readers of THE AVE 
Marta, $3; A Subscriber of THE AVE MARIA, Bos- 
ton, Mass., $3; John Bennet, $1; William Pickctt, $2; 
A Reader of THE AVE MARIA, $1; Catharine McCor- 
mack, $2; Mrs. Teresa Burke, $2.50; Eliza McArdle, 
$2.50; Dennis Tierney, $3, 


ee 


New Publications. 


LEGEND OF THE BEst-BELOVED AND OTHER POEMS, 
IN HONOR OF THE SACRED HKRART. By Eleanor C. Don- 
nelly. New York: P. O’Shea, No. 37 Barclay St. 1880. 


Miss Donnelly is such a favorite, that she needs no 
praise from us to assure everybody that this beautiful 
volume—made beautiful, too, by the publishers who have 
spared nothing in the way of paper, type, elegant deco- 
rations and exquisite printing—contains what will hold 
the eye and touch the heart of every reader. The fa- 
cility with which the lines and rhymes flow from her 
pen, has something marvellous in it, while the dramatic 
vein running through her conceptions always gives a 
charm to her verse. We think we can say with truth, 
that if Miss Donnelly had been born and were now liv- 
ing in Ireland, she could not be more sure of touching 
the Irish heart than she now is; and when we read 
that this volume is an “Offering to the Irish Famine 
Fund of 1880,” we feel certain that its popularity will not 
only add to the fame of the gifted authoress, but swell 
the stream of relief flowing from America to Ireland. 
We wish it the great success which its motive merits. 

—No.13 of Alteund Neue Welt has just been re- 
ceived, and we can only repeat what we have said of 
previous numbers, viz.: that its excellence as a Catholic 
family magazine is scarcely surpassed in any language. 
On the first page we find an engraving of a charming 
landscape on the Rhine, entitled Ave Marta, accom- 
panied by two exquisite poems on that beautiful Cath- 
olic custom of ringing the Angelus. Then follow tales, 
sketches, etc., interspersed with appropriate illustra- 
tions, all selected with great care and taste. The en- 
terprising publishers, Messrs. Benziger Brothers, de- 
serve much credit for their success in producing so 
admirable a periodical. 

—The Art Amateur for June comes to us with 
even richer treasures than ever. Wall-papers designed 
by that wonderful artist Samuel Colman, whose apple 
blossoms, and humming-birds with heads that seem to 
be encrusted with crushed gems, have never been ex- 
celled; designs, too, for tiles, for round-tables; designs 
for Eastlake furniture; more than all, with two designs 
from Luca della Robbia ware, showing how tdens, after 
all, are better than methods or styles. One of these is 
a “St. Jerome,” and the other, “The Madonna of the 
Cushion ”—each with its della Robbta border of fruits 
and flowers. There are some articles on etchings, also, 
which should help on the increasing appreciation of 
this branch of art in America. We see nothing of de- 
signs for chasubles or vestments of any sort. But these 
may come in the future; especially when we remember 
what treasures are held in one cathedral sacristy of 
Toledo, Spain; this sacristy being as large as an Amer- 
ican cathedral, and none of the vestments, which meet 
the rubrics of every day in the year, being less than 
four hundred years old! Now that the Luca della 
Robbia ware is being reproduced for our Amateur, we 
may hope for some reproductions of the wonderful 
sacerdotal embroideries to be found all over Southern 
Europe. We shall keep a sharp look out for them. 

E.A,S. 


Acknowledgments. 


Knock, Co. Mayo, Ireland, June 22, 1880. 


My DKAR FATHER:—With a full heart I write to 
you from this sacred spot, now made famous by 80 
many divine favors, and sanctified by the prayers 
and tears of so many poor, faithful, pious people, not 
only of dear Catholic Ireland, but of the whole world. 
Full indeed is my heart to-day :—full of gratitude to you 
for your third generous remittance of £30 (making in 
all for the poor of Galway more than £110) ;—full of grat- 
itude for the dear little children and other readers of 
your universally esteemed AVE Marta for enabling 
you to be so generous to the poor, poverty-stricken 
people and starving children of Galway. 

Dear Rev. Father, the God of the poor, who has made 
our charity to them a necessary condition to secure 
Heaven, and its measure the measure of our reward, will 
be to you and to all who have aided you in the great 
work a “reward exceeding great,” and could you but 
see the tear of silent gratitude, and hear the fervent, 
heartfelt prayers poured forth for you and all who aid 
you, it would be a reward even here. For outside of 
Heaven, I believe there is no greater joy to a kind 
heart than to brighten the prospects of the poor, lighten 
their load of misery, and change their sigh of sorrow 
into a thrill of joy. This is what you have done for so 
many of our poor people and their helpless children. 
Do, dear Rev. Father, continue the good work till the 
dark days of this “hungry month” are passed, and the 
bright prospect of a happy harvest, which we hope for, 
takes their place. Full also, dear Rev. Father, is my 
heart to-day at all I have heard and seen. From the 
venerable Archdeacon Cavanagh, the saintly pastor of 
this parish, I have heard described wondrous appari- 
tions, the account of some of which have not yet ap- 
peared in public, nor will they till the ecclesiastical 
commissioners who are now investigating the whole 
affair have given their decision. 

Another Apparition of the Crucifixion, which oc- 
curred on Friday last, I heard the account of to-day 
from the very persons who saw it; and on last Sunday, 
for three whole hours a police-man was favored with 
a vision of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, till, being 
nearly exhausted, the Archdeacon and another priest 
had to carry him away, as he exclaimed: “‘O God, what 
a pity to have to be torn away from so wondrous a 
vision!” Night and day, the people are here in thou- 
sands from all parts of Ireland, and many parts of 
America, England, Scotland, ete. On this very day 
a Protestant child, who had been born blind, returned 
to his happy parents in England, rejoicing in the re- 
covery of his sight. I have no time to explain all that 
I have heard and seen here, and even if I had I could 
not find words to do so. 

Ever, very dear Father, most faithfully yours, 

: EpWARD Mougpsay,S. J. 

Rev. F. Hupson, C. 8. C. 


Lonpon June 15, 1880. 
DEAR REVEREND FATHER.—I have received your 
letter containing a cheque for £10, and am most deeply 
grateful to the generous donors, and to you for your 
kindness. I believe that the sums I have been enabled 
to transmit have relieved cases of extraordinary dis- 
tress. 
Yours, dear Rev. Father, most sincerely, 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


Rev. Epitor oF “THE AVE MARIA.” 
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Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOB THE WEEK ENDING JULY 7TH. 


The following intentions have been recommended: 
Recovery of health for 7 persons and 2 families,— spirit- 
ual favors for 21 persons and 4 families —temporal 
favors for 18 persons and 8 families,—conversion to the 
Faith for 17 persons and 2 families.—conversion of life 
of 3 persons,—special graces for 4 priests and 3 religious, 
—the spiritual and temporal welfare of 1 academy, 1 
diocese, and 4 rel!gious communities: also,9 particular 
intentions, and 3 thanksgivings for favors received. 

Specified intentions: Conversion of a physician who 
is dangerously ill,—-employment for a person encum- 
bered with heavy debts,—peace in 5 families,—the re- 
moval of obstacles to a religious vocation,—a suitable 
situation for a Child of Mary, and 2 other persons,— 
recovery of health for a religious who is very ill and 
whose death would be a great loss,—the means of pay- 
ing a heavy debt,—-suecess of a lawsuit,—the withdraw- 
ing of seven young men from bad company,—choice of 
a state of life for a number of persons,—peace of mind 
for 2 persons,—the removal of obstacles to the comple- 
tion of a good work,—several persons given up to in- 
temperance and entirely negligent of their religious 
duties,—4 persons threatened with insanity,—increase 
of pupils in a certain academy,—success in business 
for several persons. 

FAVORS OBTAINED. 

We take the following extract from a letter lately 
received: “Rev. Father, I write to tell you of the cure 
of a lady who used to suffer greatly from her throat, 
especially during the night. She consulted several 
physicians, but in vain. A few months ago | sent for 
some of the water of Lourdes, and by its use and the 
prayers of some faithful clients of the Blessed Virgin 
she was entirely cured. There was another person, 
a young man, who was suffering intensely from sore 
eyes, and after trying in vain all possible medical 
assistance, had recourse to the Mother of God. After 
making a novena, and using the water of Lourdes a 
few times, he was perfectly cured. For all these favors, 
help us to return thanks to Our Blessed Lady of 
Lourdes.” 

OBITUARY. 

The prayers of the members of the Confraternity are 
requested for the following deceased persons: Rrv. 
FATHER WALSH, of Altoona, Pa., whose death is of 
recent occurrence, Mrs. ELLEN MCLAUGHLIN, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., whose death occurred last week. 
Mr. Tuomas Situ, of Montgomery, Ind., whose 
virtuous life was crowned by a holy death on the 20th 
ult Mr. MICHAEL WHELAN, of Pittsburg, Pa., who 
lately met with a sudden death. Mr. CHARLEs P. 
McCaBLE, who was drowned. Mr. JouN REILLY, of 
Co. Antrim, lreland, who slept in the Lord on the 14th 
of June, Mrs. CAHENY, of Providence, Pa. Mr. JoHN 
Brown, of Hastings, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. JOHN 
Krertiy, Mr. THoMas GorMAN, Mrs EpDELIN MAT- 
TINGLY, Mrs. AMERICA Rin@o METCALF, and Miss 
PAULINE CASEY. Also several others, whose names 
have not been given. 


May they rest in peace. 
ee A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 


Director of the Confraternity. 


Uouth’s Department. 


A Child's Questions. 


BY MARY EK. MANNIX. 


“ HAT color were Our Lady’s eyes, 
Before she went to heaven from here? 
Blue, mamma, like the pretty skies 
In that deep water, bright and clear?” 


“Perhaps—for she had golden hair, 
So all the old traditions say, 
And flower-like cheeks, blue-veined and fair.” 
“Like baby’s? Then her eyes were grey.” 


“That may be, too; or soft and brown, 

No others seem to Heaven so near.” 

(Two hazel eyes looked meekly down,) 
“Were Jesus’ eyes like them, mamma, dear?” 


“Darling, my thoughts are not so wise,— 
I cannot tell; but this I know, 
They were the very sweetest eyes 
That ever opened here below.” 


oo 


Altar Flowers. 


BY 8S. L. BR. 


O22 ACK was sitting on the back porch 
Vong )\- holding a consultation with Jill. 
(eego eo’ Jill was not her real name, of 

( (CA oN course, but she followed Jack 

‘Ay \/" around like his shadow, and if by 

“! 5S any chance she was missing, Jack 

“(PIN SS began an uneasy search, and knew 

“\)/2 no peace until they were once more 

\s  together. So they called her Jill, in 
es play at first, but at last father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, grandma and aunts 
and cousins, even good Father Conway, called 
her Jill, quite as a matter of course, and almost 
forgot that her name was really Elizabeth Jo- 
sephine. 

Jill was giving her whole mind to the consul- 
tation, in fact she always gave her whole mind 
to anything,—and still finding plenty of time to 
devote to Ethiopian, the great black cat. Tom 
named Ethiopian; Jill would have called him 
Beauty, if left to herself, but Tom was the tal- 
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ented one of the family, was almost grown up, 
read a great many books, had a turn for science, 
and grandfather said, “knew a sight more now 
than he would at seventy, or thought he did, 
which amounted to the same thing.” ‘To be sure, 
grandmother always added that “Tom would out- 
grow it; boys always did.” Jack and Jill rather 
hoped Tom would be different from other boys; 
they liked him best just as he was, and their 
great affection was mingled with some awe, as of 
a superior being, and it is pleasant to have one 
superior being in a family. Tom liked to have 
things in keeping, and he thought Ethiopian was 
a@ proper name for a black cat. Jill loved Ethio- 
pian better than any of her dolls; he would lie 
in her arms on his back for hours, his great paws 
curled up and folded, and his big yellow eves 
opening and closing in lazy contentment, while 
he kept up all the time a little low purring, and 
rubbed his shining head against her hand or 
cheek now and then, with sleepy affection. Jill 
said he seemed more like a real baby than her 
- dolls, “because he had some wriggle to him, and 
could love her back again.” 

They were out on the back porch, a very 
pleasant place, which looked toward the east, 
and the morning sunshine came in bright and 
warm. Mrs, Marshal said that if they were to 
build the house over again, she would have the 
front to the east, if she had to turn the sky or the 
the farm around; but that was only because the 
west and south windows let the sunin on her 
parlor carpet. Nell said the faded colors were 
more fashionable, but Mrs. Marshal did not seem 
to find much consolation in that; the flowers 
in the carpet were so very bright, magenta and 
purple for the most part, that it was a trial to 
see them grow dim. And her father’s house 
had fronted the east, and her grandfather's; it 
was what she was always used to at home, she 
suid. 

I have mentioned four of the children, and 
there were four more. Nell was the eldest, almost 
nineteen; and Tom was seventeen, and Sam fifteen, 
and the twins, Molly and Matty, were twelve; then 


came Jack and Jill, Jack was ten, and Jill nine; ! 


they always wished they were twins tov, but of 


course that did no good; and little Jimmy was | 


four. Tom as I have said was a genius; but 
Sam’s only ambition was to be a good man anda 
good farmer. Jack did not care much what he 
worked at, so long as Jill could be with him; he 


helped her shake and fold the tablecloth and | 
wipe the dishes, and then she went with him to 


pick up the basket full of chips, and feed the 
chickens. He even tried to learn to sew, but 
pricked his fingers so industriously, and made 
stitches so very wide, that he had to give it up 
and content himself with sitting beside her, with 
his hands in his pockets and his little tongue rat- 


tling away as fast as possible. while she did her 

day’s task of mending or patchwork. 

This morning the sun was bright and warm, 
and the buds were beginning to swell on the 
grape-vine trained over the porch, and the apple- 
tree in front. The robins and blue birds had 
come, and were singing in all directions. Jill 
pulled her big sun-bonnet so far over her face that 
she seemed to have retired from the world. Jill 
did not like the sun-bonnet, but Nell who was 
determined to preserve her apple-blossom beauty, 
gave a critical glance at her little white nose 
every day for a possible freckle, and impressed 
the sun-bonnet on her as a duty. That was enough; 
Jill always did her duty, and Jack seldom saw 
her face except when in the house. 

“There’s that long piece by the south fence 
hasn’t had a mite of a thing growing on it ever 
since the black currant bushes were taken up; that 
would do, wouldn’t it, Jill?” asked Jack. “It’s 
real sunny there, and good soil, Sam says; and 
that rock in the corner, by the lilac bushes, will 
be a nice place for us to sit and watch the things 
growing. But then suppose they won’t have our 
flowers after all! You know what Nell said, that 
Miss Smith didn’t like to have anyune else put 
flowers on the altar, ’cause she was the President; 
and that she was hardly ever there on Saturday 
so anybody could give ’em to her? Don't you 
remember?” 

“Ob welll” said charitable Jill, “ maybe it ain’t 
exactly so. It don’t seem as if anybody’d feel that 
way about the Church, and if she does, the Society 
ought to elect another. If she don’t do President, 
she oughtn’t to be it. But maybe the grown up 
boys and girls won't help us, they always have so 
many things to fuss over; I think it’s much nicer 
to be little like us, don’t you? If they don’t help 
us, Father Conway won't like it; but DerHAys. he 
mav think we're too little.” 

“There he is now, going along the road, down 
by the bridge; don't you see him? We'll ask 
him.” 

Away flew Jack across lots, and Jill after him 
half blinded by the big flapping sun-bonnet. 
Jack never believed in being troubled by doubts, 
{ or working in the dark, when a little exertion 
and a simple question would put all’ things to 
| rights. 
| Overworked as the goud priest was, he still had 
alittle time to give to the lambs of his flock, and 
welcomed them with a kind smile, that made his 
placid old face seem almost young again. He 
listened patiently to the eager, confused chatter 
of the excited, breathless children. 

1 © Let me see,” he said, sitting down on the bank. 
“This is quite an important piece of parish busi- 
ness. So Nell has been to the citv for a visit, and 
the churches were dressed out at Master, roses and 

‘lines and terns and flowers everywhere; and all 
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you children want to turn flower farmers, and 
fill our old church with beauty and fragrance 
every day, week days as well as Sunday! Bless 
your innocent hearts! Yes, of course; why not?” 
and he smiled down on the innocent flushed 
faces. , 

“We didn’t know,” whispered Jill, shyly; “we 
were afraid, Father, that maybe you would think 
us too little.” 

The kind priest did not answer for a moment. 
He drew the children closer, and sat looking at 
the springing grass that was already green and 
bright in the sheltered places, and on the sunny 
bill-sides; the brook ran swiftly by, rippling 
over its pebbly bed, the tiny waves sparkling in 
the sunshine, and gurgling in little foam-flecked 
eddies around the rocks; robins sang cheerfully 
on the fence, meadow-larks called clear and loud 
from the pasture, and blue-birds flitted with busy 
contented twitter from one old stump or hollow 
tree to another. 

“My little children,” he said at last, “long ago 
when I was a child, there was a beautiful story 
I never tired of hearing. My mother used to tell 
it to me, and it is as dear to me now in my old 
age as it was then. You have beard it often. It 
is a story of our Blessed Lord, and of the tender 
mothers that brought their little children to Him, 
that He might bless them; and there were men, 
good and holy men too,—for they followed the 
dear Master wherever He went, and learned of 
Him,—but they had not yet learned how loving 
and tender was that Sacred Heart, and so they 
would have sent the children away. But Jesus 

- gaid: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of God,’ and He took them in His arms and 
blessed them.” 

There was a long pause; Jill’s blue eyes were 
wet, and Jack pressed his happy face against the 
kind arm that was drawn around him. The birds 
still sang, the brook rippled, and warm, fitful 
puffs of wind just lifted the slender willow 
branches, with their silky catkins, and were 
gone, 

“And so you were afraid, my little Jill, that 
Father Conway would be like the disciples long 
ago. and send the children away!” 

“ Jill didn’t mean just that, Father,” said Jack; 
“but we thought we ought to ask you, of course, 
before we did anything, and then if you said so, 
we'd know we were right.” 

Father Conway smoothed the boy’s hair, and 
looked down at the two little hands laid together 
in his. Jack’s brown sturdy fingers, and Jill’s 
pink dimpled palm. 

“Let me see,” he said: “I think we will have a 
Children’s Altar Society—a real Society, and a 
President; I don’t know but I would like to be 
President myself, if they would only elect me.” 


Jack and Jill gave alittle gasp of mingled in- 
credulity and delight. “I’m pretty old, and 
haven’t much time, but I think I could manage 
a bed of well-petunias. That would do, wouldn't 
it, if I took real good care of them? And then 
we will have one of the altars all to ourselves; 
only we must do all the work: keep the altar free 
from every speck of dust, cut the flowers, make 
the bouquets, and wreaths, and crosses, and place 
them on the altar. And we must be sure of our 
patience. The summer isa long, long season; we 
mustn’t grow weary, and stop to rest when the 
work is only half done. Do you think we can 
manage it, Jack?” 

“Y-e-s, Father, I hope so: only, I can’t make 
bouquets, or crosses, or wreaths, and Matty can’t 
either. Jillcan! Hers look splendid, and Molly’s 
do, too! But Matty’s and mine always come all 
apart, and are lop-sided, and everything; seems 
as if we can’t get into the way of it; we’ve tried 
lots and lots of times, when we’ve been fixing the 
school-house, But we can help; we can cut the 
string, and tie knots, and whittle sticks, and hold. 
the flowers, and things of that kind, to save the 
others’ steps. Can’t we, Father? And Belle 
Lynch, she’s littler than Jill, but she can make 
real pretty wreaths, most as good as Jill’s. And 
Andrew Brown! why, Father, you just ought to 
see some of the crosses Andrew makes! The 
flowers and leaves, and things, look just as if they 
had grown so, and make you feel so kind of nice, 
and out-in-the-woodlike. Andrew’s an awful good 
boy, I think, and he ain’t a bit whiney about it 
either. He’s so different from everybody else, 
just as if he had all of the best of a boy and girl 
both, put together to make him!” 

Jack stopped to take breath, and Father Con-. 
way said: “Well, about the altar. Which would 
you rather have, the Blessed Virgin’s or St. Jo- 
seph’s?” 

There was a quick glance from one to the other. 
Jack’s brown head gave a little emphatic nod, 
and Jill answered: “If you please, Father, I think 
we would rather have St. Joseph’s. He is almost 
always neglected, if they have flowers and there 
isn’t enough to go around, and it makes me feel 
so sorry. I don’t suppose, of course, St. Joseph 
cares, but it seems to me our Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin do. But we oughtn’t to have it all to say, 
just Jack and I; maybe the other children wouldn’t 
like it so well.” ‘ 

“TI think we'll risk it. You know I’m to be 
President, if you elect me, so that gives me a 
right to decide it. Success to your labors, my lit- 
tle missionaries"; and Father Conway smiled 
back kindly at the children as he hurried 
away. 

“What made Father Conway call us little mis- 
sionaries, Jack?” asked Jill as they started for 
home, hand in hand, around the road. “I thought 
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missionaries went away off, ever so far, clear to 
the back part of the geography, where there are 
heathens, and big snakes and cocoanut trees, and 
everything. We could not do that, could we, 
Jack? We couldn't leave pa, and ma, and Nell, 
and all of them, even if we went together, could 
we?” 

Jack shook his head, but, for a wonder, said 
nothing. He seemed to be in a brown study, and 
went slowly on, swinging Jill’s hand softly to 
and fro, until they reached the gate, when he 
leaned against a post. 

“What will we do about Benny?” he asked, 
solemnly, looking very hard at a little, low, cheer- 
less, wood-colored house opposite. 

Jill’s bright face clouded four a moment, and 
then cleared. “We'll have to manage some way,” 
she said, and followed Jack thoughtfully into the 
great, pleasant kitchen, where dinner was nearly 
ready. 

Jack managed to eat as much and as fast as 
usual, and still tell the story of the morning. It 
wasn’t quite a new story—not all of it; they had 
talked about it many times since Nell came back, 
of how pleasant it would be to have the flowers, 
and how easily they could do it. But Jack and 
Jill had not been content with wishing and talk- 
ing. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Marshal, 
putting down the teapot; “you don’t mean to 
say you went flying at Father Conway like two 
wild children! what possessed you! what did he 
say?” 

And when Jack, with frequent appeals to 
Jill, told exactly what he did say, she ex. 
claimed, with emphasis: “ Well, I never! I don’t 
see how it happened we should have such a 
priest here; it isn’t because we deserve him. 
Don’t you think, father next time you hitch up, 
you had better take him that last jar of butter 
Ichurned? It’s yellow as a dandelion blow and 
sweet as a rose.” 

Mr. Marshal nodded assent; he seldom wasted 
words. Then followed a great discussion of 
ways and means, and selection of flowers. Nell 
wanted verbenas and geraniums; Matty, balsams 
and morning-glories; and Molly, pinks. Jack 
and Jill of course shared theirs together, and 
liked pansies and mignonette; Sam thought he 
had better help them all around, instead of hav- 
ing a garden of his own; and Tom said he would 
try what trimming and cultivation would do 
for the wealth of shrubs that filled the front 
yard. 

Now was the chance Jill had waited for. “Don’t 
you think,” she said, anxiously, “some of them 
might be divided? There’s poor little Benny 
you know, he won’t have any money to buy seeds 
or roots; and we wouldn't like to have Benny 
left out, now would we?” 


Mrs. Marshal looked a little doubtful for a mo- 
ment. “They never have seemed to have much 
pride about fixing up things. But I don’t know 
as it’s to be wondered at, it must be about as 
much as they can do to keep soul and body to- 
gether. But Mrs. Smith is a real capable woman; 
she is always ready and willing to take hold 
and do a fair day’s work for a day’s wages, and 
she’s a better neighbor in sickness than some 
that never seem to have anything to do but fold 
their hands, and count their fingers; and 
Benny’s as good a boy as you'll find, as steady 
and industrious as a little man. Good gracious, 
yes, child! Ireckon it won’t hurt the bushes, and 
we ought to ‘liven them up to some good in the 
world. And there’s that white piney on the 
south side of the path, it looks kind of out of 
place, not having anything to balance it on the 
other side; it’s a real flourishing root, and Benny 
can have it just as well as not. And I don’t 
know but it would be a good idea to give them 
some of those white currants down by the line 
fence. They’re an extra sort, you know, grand- 
father, some that Tom got four years ago. Don’t 
you remember how you relished them when you 
had that poor spell last July ?” 

Grandfather smiled the beautiful, quiet smile, 
of contented, well-cared-for old age. Nell men- 
tally ran over her cherished hoard of seeds, and 
gave the sweet-peas to Ben. They are just like 
him, brave, honest, cheerful, simple little soul!” 
she thought. A casual observer might well have 
failed to see any resemblance between the fresh, 
dainty pink and white sweet-pea blossoms, and 
the sunburned little face with its wide mouth, 
and bright eyes, and army of freckles marching 
straight across the nose, and spreading out in a 
great encampment on either cheek; but there is a 
beauty of soul that is fairer than any outward 
beauty, and Nell was right. : 

Meanwhile grandmother was sharing her piece 
of cake with little Jimmy, who had already dis- 
posed of his. 

“You mustn't leave Jimmy out,” she said, look- 
ing fondly at the plump red cheeks and big blue 
eyes. “What kind of flowers will grandma’s 
darling have?” 

“Wed fowers,” answered Jimmy, accepting 
with equal alacrity grandma’s kiss and the last 
morsel of her cake; “all wed, weal bwite wed.” 

And so the old Altar Society had a revival and 
once more became a working organization. And 
the new Society, the children’s, I am not sure but 
the whole congregation wanted to join it, it 
flourished so under the zealous presidency of 
Father Conway. Some of the seeds planted of 
course never came up, and some of the tender 
plants died for want of just the right care, but 
nothing can be quite perfect here. Benny had 
doubts of the truth of that when he looked at 
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his sweet-peas; for had not his father helped 
him dig the ground, his poor, weak but still lov- 
ing father? and did not his mother stand smiling 
by, as he set the bush and stretched the strings 
for the precious vines to twine around? and had 
not father and mother both shared his delight 
when the tender green plants first showed their 
heads above ground? But that was nothing to 
the joy of the first blossums. Benny had seen 
sweet peas before. He knew they were lovely 
and fragrant, but these—his own flowers—the 
very first he had ever planted! He bent over 
them in a perfect rapture of admiration; he 
touched the pink and white petals very tenderly, 
and counted the buds again and again; he then 
smoothed the warm earth around the stems, 
and bent over his flowers once more, while his 
brave little heart swelled with love and grati- 
tude. 

“Dearest Lord!” he whispered, reverently, 
“Tam so glad that I never had any flowers be- 
fore, because now I can give my very first to 
Thee, and please help us to be good children al- 
ways.” 

The blossoming plants and shrubs, and the 
neighborly kindness, brightened the little brown 
house, which before was cheerless, and made it 
seem like another place. A little well-directed 
care, and encouragement too, in the case of Mr. 
Smith, won him more and more from the shops 
where he had lounged away his time dozing and 
drinking. -“It stands to reason,” said Mr. Mar- 
shal, “that when a man is down flat, he will get 
up quicker if he has a hand to help him.” And 
his own work-hardened hand being a strong one, 
he held it out, and helped him up patiently again 
and again. Until now, Benny, working at his 
father’s side, as he thought of what had been 
done, and what now was, almost felt as if heaven 
bad come down to him here on earth. And 
as he wiped his little hot dusty face, and bent 
over his work again, he whistled and and sang 
for joy. 

Week after week, the young people and little 
children came, each in their turn, to sweep and 
dust and garnish, with loving care, the house of 
the Lord. It was kept—the little plain church— 
so delicately fresh and pure, so filled with beauty 
and fragrance every day, that no one thought of 
stained glass or costly carving. 

It was a beautiful Saturday evening in mid- 
summer; all the long bright afternoon busy 
hands had wrought in the little Church, and very 
lovely it looked, as the twilight shadows crept 
from the corners where they had been lurking. 
The hush and peace of the evening had come to 
the world; but a holier hush, a more exceeding 
peace, brooded in the house of the Lord. Through 
the open windows, one might hear the vesper song 
of a bird, and the soft rustle of leaves, as the 


evening breeze flitted through the trees; while 
the mingled odors of late roses, and mignonette, 
and various fragrant flowers, floated around the 
altar like incense. Just in front of the statue 
of St. Joseph, was a great bunch of sweet-peas 
and maiden-hair fern. Benny had not come, he 
had to work hard all day; but Jill brought his 
flowers and would place them just there. ‘“‘ Benny 
must have the best place,” she said, “because 
he was away.” And Father Conway smilingly 
assented. 

Duskier grew the shadows, as Benny stole 
quietly in, the damp curls framing his happy 
tired face, and his arms filled with water lilies. 
He carried them up the side-aisle, to where Fa- 
ther stood, changing the position of a blossom or 
a cluster of leaves, tenderly thinking of, and pray- 
ing for, the dear little ones that on the morrow 
would receive their Lord for the first time. 
Benny knelt beside him, and lifted up his fra- 
grant burden. 

“I went to gather them after I came from 
work, Father,” he whispered, “and my father 
went with me. And O, I am so happy, when 
I think of to-morrow, and mother and father 
and all. I thought maybe the lilies would help 
to tell our Lord how very happy and grateful I 
am.” 

He bowed his head over the lilies, and great 
pearly drops sparkled on the cool green leaves. 
And Kneeling side by side in the dusky shadows, 
Jack and Jill, Father Conway’s little mission- 
aries, prayed for each other and all whom they 
loved, to Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


OO 


For the Suffering Irish Children. 


Lizzie Mellon, 25 cts. ; Lizzie Bratt, 50 cts.; Ellie Burns, 
50 ets. Mary O'Neill, 50 cts. ; Lizzie Mayne, 25 cts.; Ce- 
cilia Maxwell, 25 cts.; Mary E. Kelly, 25 cts.; Emma 
Parker, 25 cts.; Katie Colwell, 25 cts.; Mary Lamb, 25 
cts.; Mary Ann O’Donnell, 25 cts.; Louisa F. Bannen, 
25 cts.; Julia Harrigan, 25 cts.; Alice Furze, 25 cts. ; 
Mary E. Glennon, 25 cts.; Mary A. Lynch, 10 cts.; De- 
Ha Hart, 25 cts.; Katie Keenan, 25 cts.; Mary A. 
Keenan, 25 cts.; Lizzie Callan, 25 cts.; Sarah Spring- 
stine, 10 cts.; Barbara Ditter, 25 cts.; Mary E. Coyle, 25 
ets.; Mary L. Vanpatten, 25 cts.; Susie M. Burt, 25 cts.; 
Mrs. Miley, 25 cts.; Mrs. Welsh, 25 cts.; Mrs. A. Can- 
field, 25 cts.; Aun Fitzsimmons, 25 ets. ; Jennie Brown, 
25 cts.; Mary Dolan, 25 cts.; Mary Melon, 25 cts. Some 
Young Readers of THe Avi MAkIA, ——3, Eddie 
Lynch, $1; Joseph Lynch, 60 cts.; Emily Lyneh, 25 
ets.; Daniel Lynch, 25 cts.; » $1; Julia Cannon, 
50 cts.; Minnie Cannon, 50 cts.; M. Lourdine Porter, 50 
cts.; Mary E. Porter, 50 cts. 


——We have sent 360 of our Young Folk’s 
Collection to good Father Murphy, S.J. Many a 
blessing is being fervently invoked for the gen- 
erous and self-sacrificing young donors by the af- 
tlicted children of Galway. 


& Zourual devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED—#@t. Late, 1, 43, 
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[For The Ave Maria”) 
St. Mary Magdalen. 


BY MARY BR. MANNIX. 


HETHBER with face averted, half concealed 
Within white trembling hands, the while 
great tears 

Fall slowly earthward, as abashed, she stands 
Amid the rabble, waiting for her doom, 
Which ringeth out, both clear and sweet, from lips 
Whose utterance is purity’s bright essence; 
Merciful sentence: “Go, and sin no more”; 
Or whether, in the banquet chamber bending low, 
Spreading the wondrous richness of her hair 
To wipe His sacred feet; or whether, prostrate 
In heartfelt grief and awe, after the dark eclipse 
On frowning Calvary’s sad and bloody height; 
Or whether, hast’ning from the tomb away 
On Easter morn, distracted and alarmed, 
To pause, delighted, at that one word, “ Mary!”— 
A beauteous picture always—grand and true, 
Over whose bright completeness Hope lets down 
The mystic veil that softens human sight, 
Into whose glowing lights Repentance throws 
The holiest tint their radiant beauty owns: 
Across whose broad, contrasting shadows, Faith 
Transcendant, superhuman, softly leans— 
Thrice glorified “ Because she hath loved much.” 


—__—_4- 


Some have said that the Christian religion, by 
representing heaven to us as our true country, 
detaches us entirely from that in which we live 
on earth, and causes us to neglect the duties of 
society. This reproach is clearly false, since our 
religion teaches us that we can only reach heaven 
by fulfilling our duties to society and our country. 
Experience teaches us that the truest patriots 
are those who believe in a God and in a future 
life, not materialists who believe neither in 
heaven nor hell.—Bergier. 


The Pilgrimage of St. Anne of Auray. 


BY REV. P. MARTIN, 6. J. 


Ii. 
(CONCLUSION.) 


WTYHE good Nicolazic lived for nearly twenty 
y. i G years after the discovery of the image of his 
holy Patroness, and his course of life proved, 

even to the last breath, how worthy he had been 
of heavenly favors. The simplicity of his habits 
remained unaffected by the great events in which 
he had taken so conspicuous a part. Far from 
being dazzled by the species of celebrity that 
surrounded him at St. Anne, where all the pil- 
grims, and particularly the most distinguished, 
were eager to see and converse with him, his 
attraction to a life unknown to the world grew 
so strong, that he quitted the neighborhood, de- 
spite the pressing solicitation of the Carmes, and 
retired to a little farm he possessed at Pluneret. 
There he passed his days, as formerly, between 
prayer and the cultivation of his fields; only from 
time to time he went to visit his good Mistress. 
The religious kept a cell reserved for him, and 
treated him in all respects as one of their family. 
When he was attacked by the illness which in 
six days ended his holy life, they bad him borne 
on a litter to their infirmary. His gratitude for 
the assiduous attentions he received there was 
often manifested by tears; his favorite prayer, 
repeated incessantly during his sufferings, was 
that of our Saviour in the garden: My Father, Thy 
will be done. Having received the last Sacra- 
ments with most fervent dispositions, he appeared 
to enter into the last agony. His confessor was 
suggesting the last acts of a Christian, and await- 
ing the final sigh, when suddenly the face of 
Nicolazic, which was already assuming the rigid- 
ity of death, was seen to be radiant with un- 
earthly joy; his eyes seemed fixed upon some 
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ravishing spectacle by the bedside, and being asked 
what he saw, he replied: “Behold the Holy Vir- 
gin and my good Mistress, St. Anne!” 

The confessor then conceived the idea of adding 
a new guarantee to the truth of bis former revela- 
tions; hastening to the church, he brought thence 
the miraculous statue, and holding it before the 
dying man, thus addressed him: “My brother, at 
the moment of appearing before God, are you 
ready to confirm the things you have so often 
declared?” 

“Yes,” responded Nicolazic. 

“ And now do you still feel towards St. Anne the 
confidence you have always testified? and would 
you not like to die at the foot of her image in ac- 
knowledgment of the graces that you have ob- 
tained through her during your life?” 

Nicolazic again replied, “ Yes.” 

The confessor, seeing that the moment had 
come, desired him to kiss the feet of the Saint in 
token of his confidence; he obeyed, with marks 
of sensible devotion, and in the act rendered up 
his soul to God, at the age of sixty-three years, 
about noon, on May 13th, 1645, nearly twenty 
years after the discovery at Bocenno. Nico- 
lazic was buried, with all the solemnities ac- 
corded to members of the community, in front of 
the pillar which separates the Holy Virgin’s 
chapel from St. Anne's, almost in the spot where 
the image was found. He left only one child,a 
son, who was brought up by the Carmelites, and 
promoted, in due time, to holy orders; learned 
and zealous, he was the chosen co-laborer of Fa- 
ther Rigolene in his missions through the country. 

For more than one hundred and sixty years the 
Fathers remained in peaceable possession of St. 
Anne, sustaining the general piety by the cares 
of their sacred ministry, and at the same time 
contributing to the prosperity and easy circum- 
stances of the surrounding country by the drain- 
ing of the marshes and cultivation of the land, in 
which works a number of hands found occupa- 
tion; and by the help the unfortunate were sure 
to obtain. Under their roof, travellers found the 
hospitality of olden times. 

“Ishall do justice to the Carmes,” wrote one: 
“their house unites to so many other advantages, 
a decency and affability, that make it respectable 
as well as pleasant; so it is the ordinary sojourn 
of the provincials. If their fortune originated in 
the charity of the faithful, which stil] maintains 
them in comfort, they bave not shown themselves 
ungrateful; they bestow their superfluity on the 
poor, and their judicious alms, distributed with- 
out ostentation, through the hands of the neigh- 
boring rectors, relieve the needy without encour- 
aging the idle,” ete.* 

This testimcny was given in 1779, and the hour 


e See the Dictionnatre histor. et geog. de lu Bretayne, par 
Opie. 


was approaching when the French Revolution, 
like a volcano long nursing its subterranean fires, 
was to burst forth, and engulf the work of ages. 
It must be said to the glory of the Carmes, that 
in the midst of the general license produced in 
the eighteenth century by the scandals of the 
court, and the cynical spirit of an impious litera- 
ture, their discipline continued as strict as that 
of the neighboring Chartreux. And when the 
Assembly instituted the schism of a constitu- 
tional church, all remained firm in the Faith, save 
one, who became a scandal to the weak, without 
long enjoying the fruits of his apostacy: tor- 
tured by universal contempt, and no doubt more 
cruelly by inward remorse, he soon saw himself 
dispossessed of all by the Convention. The others 
concealed themselves in the neighborhood or re- 
tired into exile, consoled by the recollection of the 
good they had done, and sustained by the promises 
of the Gospel to those who suffer for justice. 

Happily, the chapel and the convent fell into 
the possession of people who cherished moderate 
views, and preserved the edifices intact; thus, 
while the greater number of churches were trans- 
formed into storehouses, prisons or stables, St. 
Anne’s retained its religious character; and du- 
ting those sad times, it was not without its pil- 
grims, sometimes numerous, who came no more 
to enjoy their festivals as formerly, but to weep 
over the misfortunes of their country and their 
religion, and to draw from faith new strength for 
further trials. 

They met, usually on the darkest nights, in 
little groups, and silently, for while liberty was 
in every mouth, terror was in every heart, and 
the least act of religion had to be expiated as 
the greatest crimes would be in better days. 
The prayers offered by the glimmer of a lamp 
were more fervent than in the brightness of for- 
mer solemnities. Faith grew under the scourges, 
and trust in God throve amid the danger. They 
learned to suffer and to die like Christians, as did 
the first Catholics in the Catacombs. 

In such an era, cupidity allowed no treasures 
to escape its grasp: the diamonds and all the 
precious gifts disappeared from St. Anne. The 
venerated image had been saved at the first ap- 
proach of danger, by some of the good people of 
Auray, who, at the risk of life, kept it hid for 
more than a year; being at last found, it was with 
other sacrilegious spoils taken to Vannes and com- 
mitted to the flames, but God did not permit it 
to be entirely destroyed, a large part of the 
head remained after the fire, and is now enclosed 
as a relic in the pedestal of the modern statue 
where it is displayed through glass. The visitors 
to Auray have, therefore, a twofold interest in the 
statue of St. Anne near the high altar of the 
church, for it serves to unite the epochs of faith 
and of revolution, and shows how vain is the rage 
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of the latter against the former. Some ornaments 
were also rescued by the presence of mind shown 
by Augustine, a servant of the Carmes; and sev- 
eral sacred vessels and the pipes of the ancient 
organ were thus saved. 

After the fall of the Convention, and when the 
persecution had abated a little, all the neighboring 
parishes began to assemble openly at St. Anne, on 
Sunday afternoons, to chant Vespers. At length, 
after ten years of tyrannical sway, the aurora of 
religious liberty appeared at the in-coming of the 
consulate. After the concordat of 1801, Mgr. de 
Pancemont, yielding to the desire of public devo- 
tion, attached two chaplains to the sanctuary, one 
of whom was the venerable Carmelite, Father 
Blouet, who, as Provincial, restored to the desti- 
tute altars of the country something of their an- 
cient pomp, and consoled the people for their late 
trials by re-establishing the beloved festivals. 
He died full of days and of merits in 1815. 

Up to this date the vast edifices had remained 
desolate, or were owned by private persons. It 
was worthy of the zealous M. Deshays, who, on 
becoming curé of Auray, endowed it with many 
useful establishments, to consecrate St. Anne’s to 
an object more conformable to its original pur- 
pose. With the aid of M. Barré, a generous 
citizen of Auray, he purchased the chapel and the 
house in the name of Mgr. de Bausset, for the 
little seminary of the diocese. 

Pius VII likewise, after his long captivity, re- 
stored the Society of Jesus, and it came into France 
under the safeguard of the public good. The 
Bishop, resolving to confide the little seminary, 
the hope of his diocese, to an Order under which 
the college of Vannes had flourished during a 
century and a half, the Fathers began the estab- 
lishment without delay, and soon it became re- 
nowned throughout the province as the seat of 
piety, good manners, and knowledge. Students 
gathered there from Brittany, from Maine, from 
Anjou and Touraine, and being of different classes 
of society, they learned betimes that merit is per- 
sonal, and that virtue and learning, rather than 
birth and fortune, constitute the greatest and 
truest distinctions between men. The associa- 
tions of prayer and good works, while open to all, 
could admit as members only those of proved 
piety, thus exciting emulation in virtue; and the 
literary societies, based on the same plan, gave to 
youthful talent the powerful stimulus of publicity. 

The house of the pilgrimage, so long cherished 
by the prelates of Vannes, thus became more 
dear as the seminary, and it was in some meas- 
ure a substitute for the manor of Kerango, their 
ancient country house. So useful an institution 
had likewise a claim to the favor of the ruling 
powers of France, as was shown by the valued 
picture painted by Conder at the express com- 
mands of Louis XVIII, and solemnly offered in 


1823. The holy Virgin is depicted as seated in 
glory, extending one maternal hand to the young 
students who are invoking her, and holding with 
the other the Infant Jesus, who also opens His 
arms to them. Of the students, some are in the 
attitude of humble and loving prayer, while 
others, robed as clerics, are offering flowers, sym- 
bolical of innocence and love. The princesses 
likewise made offerings to St. Anne; the Duchess 
of Angouleme’s gift was an ostensoir of silver 
gilt, and the Duchess of Berri’s,a bouquet of 
flowers, the work of her own hands. All these 
gifts gave occasion to brilliant /étes at St. Anne’s, 
and literary exercises took place under lindens. 
Many other royal favors followed. 

Some years later (1828) a numerous party clam- 
ored for the suppression of the eight houses di- 
rected by Jesuits, and Charles X sought to give 
satisfaction by the celebrated ordinances in which 
St. Anne’s name appears among the proscribed. 
Two months later the Jesuits left, as the Carme- 
lites had fifty years before, a place endeared to 
them through the labors by which they had made 
it prosper. The little seminary still continues to 
flourish under the direction of secular ecclesias- 
tics. 

Thus, vicissitudes are ever occurring. Nothing 
is lasting but God, and that which has His 
promises, the Catholic Church, His work of glory 
and of love. Days come, days of outrage and 
of ruin, when it seems that she has disappeared. 
Her time has gone, ended! cry the impious. Her 
time! as if her time could end before the world’s 
time, sustained as she is by the same Hand that 
sustains the world! Daughter of the Eternal, the 
time she has is eternity! 


—— 


‘Beth’s Promise. 


BY MRS. ANNA HANSON DORSEY. 


CHAPTER XIX—(Concluded). 


HE next morning Father Hagner celebrated 

his Mass at five o’clock, one of the clergymen 
who had been spending some weeks at “Tracy- 
Holme” having gone home. The Morleys were 
surprised, as they were leaving the church door, 
to be joined by Aunt ’Beth. They had not ob- 
served her presence at Mass, but felt sure that 
she must have been there all the time, for she 
never did anything idly, and would not have 
walked over just for the pleasure of walking 
back again; but they smiled a welcome, asking 
no questions, and Mrs. Morley slipped her arm in 
hers, "Beth holding her hand on the other side, and 
they walked together in silence until they passed 
into the “ Ellerslie” grounds; then ’Beth said: 
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“You stole a march on us this morning, Aunt 
"Beth, but never was visitor more welcome; and 
I hope you liked being there so well that you'll 
come again, and often.” 

“Yes, I have come late, but at last, my "Beth. 
What I have done this morning is worth more 
than all I have ever done in my whole life,” she 

_ said, standing still before them, her little hands 
clasped together, while her face wore a grave, 
sweet expression. “I have been baptized, my 
children, and received into the Church: I am no 
longer an outsider waiting at the gate, but a Cath- 
olic like yourselves.” 

“Oh what joy!” exclaimed Mrs. Morley, while 
"Beth folded her in her arms, too delighted to 
speak. 

“Let us go on quietly, my dears,” she said, 
gently. “Rejoice with me when you see me car- 
rying my ‘ white robe unspotted to the Judgment- 
seat of Christ,’ which I will humbly try, with the 
help of God, to do; until then, you must help me 
with your prayers.” 

After that she never spoke of herself, but as 
her natural life had been, so her religious life be- 
came, full of: energy, practical and abounding in 
good works, all sanctified by a motif, the fruits of 
which were a deathless hope that stretched from 
this life to the life beyond, and a peace which it 
had never entered her mind to conceive until 
now. When it became noised abroad that the old 
lady of “ Ellerslie” had turned “ papist,” the good 
people of the neighborhood thought the end of all 
things must be at hand, but as nothing particular 
happened, and they met her going about attending 
to her affairs, and giving help freely wherever it 
was needed, as usual; when they heard her occa- 
sional sharp rebukes for their thriftlessness, or 
idleness, smiting, as was her way, with one hand, 
while she healed with the other, their wonder 
subsided, while their curiosity arose to go and in- 
vestigate for themselves the strange doings, of 
which they had heard at the “Romish Church 
down there at ‘Tracy,’” to see if they could find 


out what had upset such “a level head” as hers. 


And some of them were so well impressed by 
what they saw and heard, that they went again, 
and yet again, until at last they were drawn 
over the vessel’s side in the nets of Peter, while 
others went away, thinking what they saw to 
be all foolishness, a stumbling-block and delu- 
sion. 

One evening, the eve of the Feast of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel, to whom Father Hagner 
had a great devotion, he was standing just out- 
side the sacristy door, waiting for- whoever else 
should come to confession. Many had already 
been, but there were always stragglers who came 
at the last moment; some detained by necessity, 
others from a general spirit of unreadiness; how- 
ever it might be, he made it a rule never to dis- 


appoint them. He was beginning to think the la- 
bors of the day were ended, and that he would have 
time to look over and classify a box of school 
and Sunday-school library books, that had been 
ordered by Mrs. Dulaney, and which had arrived 
at noon by express, but which he had not been 
able to spare a moment to open, when suddenly 
he heard a horse coming at a fast trot up the 
road; in another instant he came in sight, a man 
upon his back, with no hat upon his head, and 
showing every sign of hot haste; he sprang off, 
and throwing the rein over the horse-rack, ad- 
vanced with quick strides towards Father Hag- 
ner, holding out a letter which he handed to him 
as soon as he was near enough, sayjng: “The 
post-master sent me off with it, sir, the minit he 
opened the mail-bag; he didn’t stop for nothin’, 
but tould me to ride neck or nothin’ till I give it 
to your riverince’s own hand, and you can see I 
haven't spared the baste by the lather he’s in, nor 
myself either, for the matter of that,” added the 
man, mopping his face and head. 

“Thank you, my friend; are you to wait for 
an answer?” asked Father Hagner, glancing at 
the letter which had the New York post-mark 
on it. 

“No, sir: I was tould to put it into your own 
hands, and come straight away.” 

“Thank you again; but I’m sorry you’ve had 
such a hard ride: let me offer you a little refresh- 
ment after it.” 

“If you plase, your riverince, an’ it’s not too 
much trouble.” 

Father Hagner stepped into his cottage, and 
came back with a mug of ale, which the over- 
heated, tired man drank with many thanks; then 
mounting his horse, he galloped off down the 
road. ; 

“A most extraordinary proceeding,” thought 
Father Hagner, turning the letter over; “I'm 
sure it’s something about those books that came 
to-day, perhaps a list, and I think I'll go right 
away and let Mrs. Dulaney know they have ar- 
rived all safe, and we'll go over the list together.” 
He was on the very point of opening the letter, 
when one of the factory hands, a tired-looking 
woman, approached, and asked would he please to 
hear her confession; she was sorry to be so late, 
she said, but two of her children were sick and 
she couldn’t leave them till her husband got home 
from his work. 

“Certainly, my child; go into the church: in 
the morning I'll come to see the little ones,” he 
said, slipping the letter, still unopened, into the 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

“Thank you, Father: it’ll make us very happy if 
you will.” 

Then the good priest went into the confessional 
where, in listening to the plaint of a wounded 
joy. Mrs. Dulaney fainted in Mrs. Morley’s arms; 
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spirit, and giving such counsel as best suited its 
care, he quite forgot the letter, until, shriven and 
consoled, the poor penitent had made her brief 
thanksgiving and was on her way back to her 
suffering children. 

But at last he was free to go, and found the 
family, and the Morleys, who were spending the 
evening with them, assembled on the wide old 
latticed porch, taking tea. Kind, pleasant words 
greeted him, and Paul Dulaney drew out an arm- 
chair for him, near his mother and father, while 
Elaine ran in to bring him a cup of hot tea, leav- 
ing her handsome boy on his knee to be petted 
and admired until she returned. Aunt ’Beth was 
relating one of her amusing experiences with some 
of her friends among the hills, whose ideas of the 
world were limited by just so much of it as they 
could see from their own doors; and Father Hag- 
ner thought there was a more cheerful spirit per- 
vading the little circle than he had observed for 
some time, and was not slow to contribute tow- 
ards it. 

It was a glorious evening: the west was full of 
golden splendors and crimson lights, the east 
smiling back the glory in softer tints of rose color 
and pale violet, while, far above, the pear]-tinted 
cirri, catching the gleam in rare veins of color, 
floated softly and brightly along to meet the 
twilight shadows already creeping up the hill- 
sides. 

“St. Michael’s eve! St. Michael, the strong and 
mighty, who is always ready to help and deliver 
us, poor exiles,” said Father Hagner; “one might 
think he was already drawing near in a chariot of 
fire, the sky is so resplendent.” 

A shade of sadness passed over some of the 
faces that looked out towards the brightness, and 
into more than one heart entered the involuntary 
thought: “Oh that He, so mighty and strong, had 
delivered our Bertie from death!” 

“And to-day, appropriately enough, Mrs. Du- 
laney, the books for our Sunday-school and li- 
brary came to hand, and I take it as a good 
omen,” went on the pious. priest, “for I mean to 
place our schools under the patronage of St. Mi- 
chael. And that reminds me of a letter about the 
same books I received this evening, and brought 
over with me to show you; at least, I suppose it 
is something about the books, for I was inter- 
Tupted and did not open it.” 

Father Hagner drew out the letter, broke the 
seal, opened it, and glanced rapidly over it. 

“ Almighty Father!” be whispered under his 
breath, as he looked up, his face suddenly pale; 
then he started from his chair, as if some great 
shock had unnerved him. They were all alarmed; 
they thought he was ill, or had received distress- 
ing news, and one ran for wine, another for water, 
while Aunt ’Beth told him to sit down and let 

_her loosen his cravat; but by a strong effort he 


recovered himself, and looked into the anxious 
faces gathered around him. 

“Pardon me, dear friends, for having alarmed 
you,” he said; “I have received here some very 
astonishing and unexpected news, but the best 
that can be imagined; just such news as is fit- 
ting for the Eve of St. Michael.” 

“My Bertie!” exclaimed Mrs. Dulaney, clasp- 
ing her hands, her eyes suddenly bright with 
hope, but as suddenly clouded, as she murmured, 
“but no! no! how could it be! Ob vain hope!— 
Help me, sweet Mother of Sorrows, to wait pa- 
tiently in the only hope that will in the end be 
crowned with certainty!” 

“Yes, wife,” said Mr. Dulaney, who had over- 
heard her whispered prayer: “there is no earthly 
hope that we shall ever see our boy again until 
the ‘sea gives up her dead,’ and until then let us 
rest in that higher and better hope which Al- 
mighty God in His mercy has given us. 

Father Hagner looked over the letter again 
more slowly, and with renewed emotion. 

“Does your letter concern any of us, Father 
Hagner?” asked Aunt ’Beth, in her matter-of- 
fact way. “Whatever it may be, perhaps it 
will he better to let us know, for any certainty is 
better than suspense.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Dulaney, “let us hear it, for 
we are not so given up to our own grief that we 
cannot afford to rejoice with our friends.” 

“St. Michael help us! It is true, my friends, 
that this letter has made me lose my head, and I 
am sure you will not wonder at it when you hear 
the news it brings; but tell me, could you bear 
to hear something very joyful?” said Father 
Hagner, addressing them all, but fixing his eye on 
Mr. Dulaney. 

“Do not fear for me,” he answered; “Ido not 
think joy would kill me, since grief failed to do 
so; God is our strength, and in Him do we trust.” 

“Well, then, my dear, good friends, try to keep 
quite calm. Suppose now that you were to hear 
that some of the crew of the ‘ Winona,’ had es- 
caped death—hear me out,—and that a hope ex- 
ists that your son, whom you have mourned as 
dead, is alive?” 

“ Better not awaken such a hope as that; it is 
impossible! no one ever escaped with life from a 
cyclone such as that was,” said Mr. Dulaney, who 
began to think Father Hagner was not acting 
with his usual judgment or kindness, but he soon 
changed his mind. 

“You are right, sir, every one on board the 
‘Winona’ perished when she went down as we 
have heard, but there were three of the officers, 
who were at Shanghai, and thus escaped the fate 
of their shipmates; your son, Lieut. Bertie Du- 
laney, was one of the number, and this letter és 
Srom him. There it is, my friends, read it.” 

It was a moment of intense emotion and deep 
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Mr. Dulaney, with tears streaming over his face, 
lifted his hands and eyes in speechless thanks- 
giving to heaven. Father Hagner disappeared, 
and ‘Beth slipped away to the chapel to pour out 
her tears and thanksgiving together. Father 
Hagner was already there, kneeling motionless 
before the altar, praising God with a joy too deep 
for words, for the great happiness wherewith He 
had visited His faithful servants. 

-It was indeed true, and this is how, by God's 
providenee, Bertie Dulaney and his friends were 
saved. A rumor had reached the American Min- 
ister, then resident at Canton, that an American 
vessel had been fired into while sailing past the 
Island of Corea by one of the native forts with 
which the coast is well guarded, and the “ Win- 
ona” was ordered to steam down without loss of 
time to inquire into, and punish the outrage 
should the news be true, after which she was to 
proceed to Shanghai with important dispatches 
to the U.S. Consul, which demanded prompt at- 
tention. But it was ascertained that the Coreans 
had no design of firing on the American vessel. 
They were engaged in trying some new guns they 
had just mounted at one of their forts, when she 
sailed defiantly within range, her flag displayed, 
although they had signalled her off, and they had 
ceased firing until she changed her course, facts 
that were attested by the residents of a small 
French station near by, who were witnesses of 
the scene. 

Arrived at Shanghai, the officers of the“ Win- 
ona” found everything so delightful in the culti- 
vated American and English society resident 
there, that Lieut. Dulaney and two of his friends 
asked and obtained leave to remain a week over, 
at the expiration of which, they were to join 
their ship at Canton by the British mail steamer, 
which started on her regular tiip at that time. 
They saw the “ Winona” sail gallantly out of 
port, her beautiful flag gleaming in the sunshine 
as the smoke of her parting salute rolled away, 
blending with that from the English furt, whose 
cannon thundered a return of the national cour- 
tesy; they saw the red cross banner of St. George 
and the “stars and stripes” dip gracefully to 
each other, and heard the hearty cheers of the 
brave tars as she went seaward before a spanking 
breeze, little dreaming of the fatal disaster that 
awaited her in the very near future: nor did they 
hear of it until they reached Canton, when it 
was the first news that greeted them. Almost 
stunned by the intelligence, they rushed to the 
U. 8. embassy to make inquiry and report them- 
selves, hoping against hope for better news, but 
only to meet a confirmation of what they had al- 
ready heard. Fortunately for the party, Bertie 
Dulaney had his letter of credit, on an English 
banking house at Canton, safe in his pocket- 
book, which provided them with the necessary 


funds to get home. This attended to, they went 
immediately to the shipping docks to inquire into 
the probabilities of finding a craft of some sort 
ready to sail for the States, or any European port, 
on which they could embark immediately. Hap- 
pily, they found one, a merchant vessel that was 
taking in a cargo of teas and raw silk for San 
Francisco, which expected to sail the next day. 
They engaged passage, and, after an unusually 
short voyage, arrived safely within the “Golden 
Gate,” and landed at San Francisco. They lost no 
time in getting to the Isthmus of Panama, and 
spared no expense in urging their way across it, 
in hopes of finding that the New York steamer 
had not left, and to their great joy arrived just five 
minutes before she cast off her mooring. It was 
time enough, however, for their purpose, as good 
as five hours would have been, for they had no 
baggage, and were possessed of but one idea, 
which was to get home. They had not written 
home, hoping by their expeditious movements to 
arrive there as soon as, if not before a letter, for 
there was not at that time the same rapid transit 
for the mails as now. They reached New York 
in due time, where the friends parted, one going 
South and another West, while Bertie Dulaney 
waited long enough to write a few lines to the 
post-master near his home, requesting that the 

letter to Father Hagner which he enclosed, and 

which contained the sum and substance of what 

we have related, should be sent to him by a special 

messenger the moment it was received, which, as 

we have seen, was done. He was afraid to write 

to his father, in fact to any of them, knowing 

that his name was in the list of those who were 

lost on the “ Winona”; he thought the shock might 

prove too severe, and that it would be better to 

get Father Hagner to break the tidings to them 

as well as he could. He expected to be home by 

the five o’clock morning train, he added. We 

have seen how Father Hagner acquitted himself, 

awkwardly enough some may think, but what he 

did tell them sufliced to turn their mourning into 

joy, the manner of their hearing it being lost sight 

of in the deep thankfulness and joy that pervaded 

their hearts. 

St. Michael’s eve, with the glory and inde- 
scribable beauty that transfigured the sky and 
touched the old earth as with primal splendors! 
St. Michael’s eve, with its glad tidings of great 
joy, would glow in their memory so long as life 
should last, ever rekindling, ever renewing their 
fervent gratitude to Almighty God for the great 
mercy vouchsafed to them in restoring to them 
the son whom they had mourned as dead. 

There was but little sleep that night at “ Tracy- 
Holme.” Mr. and Mrs. Dulaney wanted the Mor- 
leys to remain and share their joy, but they, feel- 
ing that a meeting like this would be too sacred 
to intrude on, went home, promising to be with 
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them soon after breakfast the next morning. 
"Beth was very quiet; now, that she knew he 
was alive, and that she would see him in a few 
hours, she dreaded meeting him; all that she 
had heard about that beautiful English girl at 
Canton arose inher mind. Were they betrothed? 
Perhaps they were married when he got back to 
Canton after the wreck of the “ Winona,” and he 
had brought her home, his fair young bride! And 
if this were not so, why should he not be changed 
towards herself? She had not kept the promise 
she made him the day they parted three years 
ago; sbe had never sent him a line, nor made any 
sort of a sign to let him know that the “reason” 
which had separated them no lounger existed; 
what right then had she to expect that he was 
constant? None at all. And so it happened that 
while every one else rejoiced, her heart was heavy 
and sad; she wished herself a thousand miles 
away, but there she was, and would have to face 
squarely whatever new trial awaited her. She was 
sorry that she had not written, as she had prom- 
ised, but she had acted for the best, and it was too 
late now for vain regrets. And so, sitting at her 
window, she mused the night away, until the ra- 
diant September stars began to fade out of sight 
in the approaching aureole of another day-dawn. 
She heard a carriage driven rapidly away from 
“Tracy-Holme,” and knew that Paul Dulaney was 
on his way to the post-town to meet the train, 
and bring back the wanderer tothe loving em- 
braces of those who awaited him and who had 
been mourning him as dead for many days. She 
pictured the scene to herself, then leaned her 
head upon her arm and cried; tears cooled and 
calmed her heart and nerves, and kneeling down, 
she found strength and comfort in her favorite 
devotion, the rosary, and placed herself anew 
under the protection of her whose mysterious 
joys and sorrows and glories it celebrates. 

She heard the next morning that he had come 
home, that he had got there in time, after the joy 
of the first meeting was over, to prepare himself 
and receive Holy Communion with his parents, 
with Paul, and Elaine, at Father Hagner’s Mass, 
a thank offering full of the deepest solemnity and 
emotion to them all. 

More than two or three days had passed before 
things settled down to their usual routine at 
“Tracy-Holme.” Every one wanted Bertie, here, 
there and in all parts of the house, to show him 
this, to tell him that, or just to have him within 
sight, as if not quite sure it was not all a dream, 
and that at the next turn they would awake and 
find bim missing; and it took a yet longer time to 
rid themselves of the idea that he had come back 
to them from the dead. He was very happy and 
very yielding to their loving behests for a few 
days, ranging from one to another with Elaine’s 
boy on his shoulder, who would at last go to no 


one else, and was called forthwith “the old man 
of the sea” by his father, and told to “hang on,” 
which he did. Once or twice Aunt ’Beth and 
Mrs. Morley had come over and given him warm 
welcome, and heartfelt congratulations; but 
where was 'Beth ?, He knew she was at “ Ellerslie,” 
his mother had told him so, and also how like a 
dear, loving daughter she had been to his father 
and herself in their great afiliction. They all 
talked of her in words of praise and admiration; 
but why did she not come, if only to shake hands 
and say she was glad he had not gone down to his 
death on the “Winona”? She was not sick, for 
Mrs. Morley had told him she was perfectly well, 
and her holding back must be because she was 
indifferent and did not care to renew her ac- 
quaintance with him. Then a shadow fell over 
Bertie Dulaney’s heart, and his mother thought he | 
was tired of being so much in the house, and told 
them all not to hang around him so much, but 
leave him free to came in or go out as he would; 
which he, in the restless worry of his mind, 
quickly perceived and availed himself of. But 
his long walks in the old haunts failed to wear 
off his unrest, he longed for some one to speak 
to, but to whom should he go with his difficul- 
ties? At last, grown quite desperate, he went 
to see Father Hagner, determined to unbosom 
himself to him and ask his counsel. It was 
a gloomy autumnal evening; the wind sobbed 
in cold, fitful gusts through the trees; the dark 
lowering clouds scudded along like the avant 
couriers of a wintry storm, and Bertie Dulaney 
felt that the weather, at least, was in unison 
with his mind, as he entered the pastor’s cottage, 
and found him in his little study alone, enjoying 
for alittle while the restful twilight which gave 
him a brief respite from the accounts that he had 
been working over for the last few hours. It is 
useless to relate what passed in this confidential 
conversation between the two friends, we will 
only say that Bertie Dulaney went home with a 
lighter heart than he had brought with him, despite 
the darkness and the cold rain that beat upon and 
nearly drenched him. 

“And you'll forgive me, Bertie? How could I 
write to you after hearing about the beautiful 
English girl? That seemed to put an end to 
everything you know,” said ’Beth to her lover, as 
they stood together in the old “ Ellerslie” glen. 

“ And so you doubted me?” he asked. He had 
not questioned, nor had ’Beth yet explained, the 
cause that had separated them; he was perfectly 
satisfied to know that it no longer existed, and 
that her heart, during his long absence, had been 
true and loyal to him, notwithstanding her efforts 
to overcome an affection which first and last had 
seemed hopeless. 

“No, not exactly that; I could not have blamed 
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you; I did not blame you when I had every reason 
to think the news I heard about the English lady 
and yourself was true, but it hurt me, Bertie, 
none the less,” she said. 

“I don’t think that the letters in which I spoke 
of Miss Gray could, by any stretch of the imag- 
ination, have conveyed the idea that she and I 
were engaged, or that I even had any serious idea 
of addressing her. In the first place, my betrothed 
was here—for I never gave you up, my ’Beth; in 
the next, she was engaged to a young English of- 
ficer, and I expected to go to her wedding when 
we got back to Canton. The Consul’s family had 
been very kind to me, making me at home among 
them with cordial welcome whenever I came 
ashore; while she—Miss Gray—reminded me so 
much of you, that it comforted me somehow 
whenever I saw her, and we were good friends, 
that’s all.” 

“And now, my son,” said Mr. Dulaney one morn- 
ing, as he and Bertie sat together on the porch, 
after a prolonged conversation about his affairs, 
and their relation towards himself now when 
tranquillity was absolutely essential to the pro- 
longation of his life: “you understand how nec- 
essary you are to me, to us all? I can no longer 
superintend our immense business; I am scarcely 
fit to advise, but can afford the result of my expe- 
rience to whomsoever shall carry it on. I built it 
up honestly—thanks be to God!—from small be- 
ginnings, and it would nearly break my heart, I 
do believe, to see it closed up. The burden will 
be too heavy for Paul to bear alone, and I am 
averse to taking a stranger in.” 

“T see, father; I have been thinking this mat- 
ter over ever since I came home, and had decided 
what to do, but have been waiting for you to 
speak. I mean to resign. The country is at 
peace, and will probably remain so for many 
years to come, and I can be spared: I shall re- 
sign with the understanding that should there be 
another war, my services will be accepted and my 
present rank restored. After I arrange every- 
thing with them down there at Washington, I 
will settle down in good earnest, for ’Beth Morley 
and I will be married before long,” answered 
Bertie. 

“ Bertie, my son, you relieve my mind of a great 
load of anxiety, and make me very happy. If it 
were God's holy will, I could depart now in great 
peace, since He has blessed me so far beyond my 
deserts. Your resignation of so perilous a pro- 
fession will secure peace and tranquillity to the 
last days of your mother aud myself, while your 
marriage with that dear girl, ’Beth Morley, will 
crown them with greater happiness. She is 
worthy of you, my son, and you of her, and may 
God bless your union! But how long have you 
been thinking of this?” 


“ Ever since the first day I saw her, now nearly 
three years ago. We are engaged, and I thought 
it would be best to have my plans all settled be- 
fore I urged her to name a day for our marriage. 
I will go to Washington to-morrow to report, and 
then lay my case before the Secretary of the Navy, 
who, I hope, will accept my resignation immedi- 
ately; I think that, knowing the circumstances, he 
will do so; that decided, I shall claim my wife, 
and give you and my mother another daughter.” 

“I congratulate you, my boy, from my soul 
You have made the very choice I would have 
made for you, had I had a say in the matter. I 
declare I feel so happy that I must go find your 
mother and tell her the good news: but give 
me another cigar before I go, light it for me 
my boy,—thank you; with this in my mouth, 
they can’t make me talk more than I want to, 
you know. 

“I'd go with you, father, but I must run over to 
‘Ellerslie’ to let them all know I am going away 
for a week, and perhaps, father, I may not be 
home to dinner—please tell mother so,” said Bertie, 
as he went away towards “Ellerslie,” where after 
he had—unintentionally—thrown them into a 
panic by the announcement of his intention of 
starting for Washington the next morning—they 
fearing that he was going to apply for sea-orders 
—and quieting their minds by telling them that 
it was his turn now for shore duty, he spent a 
happy afternoon and went away with ’Beth’s 
promise to name an early day for their wedding 
when he returned. He gave no intimation of his 
intention to resign, not exactly knowing how his 
application would be received at the Navy Depart- 
ment, for it is not an unusual thing for a prof- 
fered resignation to be pigeon-holed, or flatly re- 
fused, and he thought it would be best to say 
nothing about it, until he was quite sure, one way 
or the other. Tere it will be well to remind the 
reader that he was yet in ignorance of ’Beth’s 
“promise” of long ago, and of the doubts and 
fears that had grown out of it even after being 
released from it by her mother. 

Mrs. Morley and Aunt ’Beth knew of the en- 
gagement, and had very willingly consented to it 
when Bertie Dulaney had spoken to them, and 
had welcomed him as a son into the family. They 
participated in ’Beth’s happiness which had 
brought back the delicate rose-tint to her cheeks, 
and the old light to her eyes; but her trials had 
chastened the former glad expression of her coun- 
tenance to a more womanly and indescribable 
loveliness. 

“I am very happy,” ’Beth wrote to Father 
Thomas, “so happy that I sometimes feel a little 
afraid. I think my trials have taught me how 
transitory all human happiness is, and how safe 
it is to cling close, through weal as well as woe, to 
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our dear Lord and His blessed Mother, who, if we 
are faithful, will lead us with tender compassion 
through the dark passes of life to the eternal en- 
joyment of their presence into which no griefs, 
nor disappointments, nor bitterness can enter: 
but don’t think because I unveil my innermost 
heart to you in this way, that I mean to go about 
holding a death’s head in my hands; no indeed! | 
rejoice, and am too thankful for all that, by God's 
mercy, has turned my sorrow into joy. My Bertie, 
who is very dear to me, will not fail my expecta- 
tions; a nature so noble and true as his, conse- 
crated by our holy Faith, will be an example and 
help to me; he will bear with my imperfections, I 
with his human weaknesses, and I pray God that 
we may live before Him that oneness of life, 
serving Him in spirit and in truth, which will 
bring a blessing upon our union, and be well 
pleasing in His sight. I don't expect perfect 
felicity: Bertie’s dangerous profession will often 
separate us, and leave me free from anxious fore- 
boding only when he is on dry land, at home; 
and I look for various trials, I don’t know what, 
to befall us; but, with God's help, we'll meet them 
with courage, trusting in Him—our Father— 
whose promises never fail. Bertie will be sure 
to come and see you while he is in Washington, 
hoping to prevail upon you to come to ‘ Ellerslie’ 
to perform a certain function before very long, 
which he will explain. Do say some prayers, 
dear Father Thomas, for him to be stationed at 
the Washington Navy-Yard, which I am sure he 
would like. 

“Mamma and Aunt 'Beth, what with their shop- 
ping expeditions to New York, and varivus prep- 
arations for the coming event, are as busy as two 
hens with one duckling between tiem; I don't 
interfere except to insist on a quiet weddin~. 
Our marriage will be a Sacrament, and 1 shrink 
from turning it into a spectacle, Bertie agrees 
with me. Afterwards when we get Lack frcm 
our journey somewhere, I tell them will be 
time enough to celebrate the festivities at ‘ El- 
lerslie’and ‘ Tracy-Hulme,’ Mr. and Mrs. Dulaney 
came over to see me as soon as ever Jertie told 
them about our little romance, and embraced and 
blessed me, saying many very kind words which 
I knew came from their hearts, as did the little I 
was able to say come from mine. 

“They are calling me now to come down stairs 
to see the unpacking of a box just arrived from 
New York, and my ignorance of millinery and all 
that, will no doubt excite their indignation. I 
mean Aunt ’Beth and mamma by ‘they.’ But 
good-by. In haste, dear Father Thomas. Your 
ever faithful child in Christ. 

“"*BETI.” 

And now, what more have we to tell? Only 
this. After some remonstrances from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and a few days’ delay, giving 


Bertie Dulaney time to reconsider his application, 
his resignation was accepted on the terms he de- 
sired, and the first that any of them at “ Ellerslie” 
knew of it was when he placed the official docu- 
ment in ‘Beth’s hands. Ife arrived by the evening 
train and did not stop to go home, but drove over 
to “Ellerslie” in the dog-cart which had been sent 
to meet him. He ran in, seeing no one on the 
veranda, and found them, Mrs. Morley, Aunt 
‘Beth, and his betrothed, at the tea-table. After 
kissing them all round, and after the first glad 
greetings had subsided, he drew a chair up beside 
*Beth and placed the official document in her 
hands. The great red seal of the U.S. and the 
printed back of the envelope, told her instantly 
where it was from; her cheeks paled, she 
thought it contained orders. 

“What must I do with it, Bertie?” she asked. 

“Open it and read it,” he answered, with only a 
half smile, for he did not in the least know how 
she, the daughter of a brave, heroic officer, would 
take it. 

There was silence, broken only by the rustling 
of the stiff paper, then uttering a glad cry, she 
leaned her head upon his shoulder, and he folded 
bis arm around her. 

“Oh Bertie,” she exclaimed, rising from the ta- 
ble, and standing in all the radiance of ber sweet, 
womanly beauty before him, “this makes me 
very ha; py! Iam so glad! mamma, Aunt Beth, 
what do you think this great bcy has gone and 
done? He has resigned from the Navy! IIe will 
no longer be an amphibious creature, but will live 
on dry land, lienceforth and forever.” 

“Thank G.d for all His mercies! Are you not 
rej iced, Anne?” ¢j culated Aunt Beth. 

“Glad beyond words,” said Mrs. Morley, her 
face beaming with joy. “Oh, ’B-th, my darling, 
how well all things seem to have Leen ordered! 
If we cou!d only be patient enough to await God’s 
holy will, how much suffering we should be 
s;ared! Bertie, I have given you my all, my 
only one, and I shall claim some little love in re- 
turn.” 

“Never fear, Mrs. Morley: "Beth’s mother will 
be also mine,” sald the fine fellow, rising and of- 
fering his hand to her. “I promise to give you a 
son's duty and a son’s faithful care so long as we 
both shall live.” 

“Thank you, dear Bertie, with all my heart,” 
she answered, with emotion. 

“ And pray, my good people, am I to be left out 
in the cold?” asked Aunt ’Beth, tears twinkling 
in her eyelashes. 

“No!” exclaimed "Beth: “you are to be our 
queen, our bonne mére in truth, Come, Bertie, 
come mamma, let us show her how much we love 
ae Keep off! I know it,” eried Aunt "Beth laugh- 
ing as she snatched up a small chair and held it 
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before her. “Do they know all this, about your 
resignation at home yet?” she asked Bertie from 
behind the rungs of the chair. 

“No indeed, Miss Morley—” 

«“ Aunt ’Beth, if you please!” 

“No indeed, dear Aunt ’Beth—” 

“ Ah! that sounds proper, now go on.” 

“I came here first, and now I'll go over and tell 
them,” he said. 

“Yes, bo off and make them happy,” she said, 
and when he and ’Beth went out of the room to- 
gether, she put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
had a quiet cry, thinking of her own boy, her 
brave, noble one, who went “down to the sea in 
ships,” aud at last returned no more. 


a 


A Pilgrimege to the Shrine of St. Mary 
Magdalene. : 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TYBORNE,” ETC. 


T had been almost a lifelong desire of mine 

to visit the cave in which St. Mary Magda- 
lene passed the Jast thirty years of her life, and 
to venerate her sacred relics, and on my return 
from Rome in the April of this present year, I 
left the train at Marseilles with the hope of ac- 
complishing my earnest wish. 

When my companion and myself called on the 
Dominican Fathers in Marseilles for instructions 
how to proceed on our journey, the account of its 
difficulties was so discoursging that I exclaimed: 
“T see, Father, we must give up the Sainte Baume, 
and content ourselves with St. Maximin.” 

“Tf sou do,” answered Pere ——, “you will 
regret it all vour life; there is nothing like the 
Sainte Baume in the world.” 

These words revived our courage, and we de- 
termined to make the attempt. We left Mar- 
seilles for Aubagne, changed carriages there for 
Auriol, and in less than two hours arrived. An 
omnibus met the train and took us to the village 
of St. Zacharie; here we descended, and after 
ordering a carriage from Madame Paulin, pro- 
ceeded to the village church. 

Simple and lowly as it is, it possesses great 
treasures, no less than the shoe of Our Lady, 
brought over from Palestine by the group of pious 
persons who accompanied the “Three Maries” 
and St. Lazarus when they came to Gaul. Theshoe 
is very small and of brownish leather, cut down 
at the hecl so as to admit the sandal that kept it 
on; the sole is flat—it reminded me at once of the 
slippers the Turkish women wear to this day— 
and which I had seen some twenty years ago, 
when I visited a Turkish harem at Constantin- 
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ople. There were many other relics, of St. Zach- 
arie, St. Anne, St. Elizabeth, and St. John the 
Baptist. The first church built at St. Zacharie 
was erected by this pious company of whom I 
have spoken, and in the early ages of the Church 
a community of monks guarded this sanctuary, 80 
that the relics and their verification were care- 
fully guarded and handed down to the present 
time. 

And now the carriage was ready, and we were 
off, soon to be plunged into mountain solitude. 
The road was one long ascent, winding through 
gray mountains, sometimes bare, sometimes 
clothed with fir trees: there. was no sign of hu- 
man habitation except the house of the curé hard 
by the little Church of Notre Dame d’'Ognon, a 
favorite shrine in the neighborhood. On we 
went, climbing up and up, till we reached the 
highest point, and, turning a sharp angle, began to 
descend, while our driver puinted out to usin the 
distance the Sainte Baume; it was just sunset, 
and the sky was Italian in its beauty of pale blue, 
decp purple, and suft rose-color. It needed all 
the glory of the departing sun to gild the scene, 
for savage solitude is its fittest name—a wide, 
sandy plain, without sign of vegetation or human 
life, save and except the great hospice for pil- 
grims for which we were bound. On each side 
of the plain rose ranges of mountains, and highest 
of all the Sainte Baume, with the chapel on its 
summit called the Saint Pilon, and the cave of 
St. Magdalene a little lower down on its side. 

But the glory of the sunset is fading, and the 
short twilight gathering, as our horses draw up 
at the gate of the hospice where St. Mary Mag- 
dalene smiles from her niche to bid us welcome, 
and where a bright-looking nun of St. Dominic 
stands at the door. We are the only pilgrims 
in this immense “IJIotel for VPilgrims.” which 
can hold sixty persons easily, and with pressure 
eighty on the wonmcn’s side, and the same num- 
ber on the side for men. This curious building 
is divided in two by the cruciform chapel, of 
which one transept belongs to the monks and 
the men; the other to the nuns and the women; 
while the body of the little church is occupied 
by the allar. Our room faced the Sainte Baume, 
and, till darkness veiled it from my sight, 
I sat and gazed at the spot where my beloved 
pation Saint had passed the last thirty years of 
her eventful life. Then came supper in the pil- 
grims’ refectory, most monastic in its appoint- 
ments, and having on its walls printed cards con- 
taining the tariff of prices and the rules of the 
hospice, and warning pilgrims politely that in this 
hotel it was not a question of what persons 
wished to have, but of what it was possible they 
could procure: for instance, milk and butter are 
unknown luxuries here, and nearly every article 
of food has to be brought from a distance. There 
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are special rules and a rise in prices on Pentecost 
Monday, and on the eve and Feast of St. Mary 
Magdalene. I congratulated the Mother Superior 
on being able, in this solitude, to lead a life of con- 
templation like the great Saint we had come to 
venerate. 

_ “Indeed,” she replied, “it is only in the winter: 
in the summer one’s head turns round with the 
crowds of pilgrims; schools and villages come in 
procession, and often every room is full, and many 
have to go without. On the eve of St. Mary 
Magdalene, many pilgrims pass the whole night 
in the cave. Corpus Christi is also a great day, 
as there is. a procession of the Blessed Sicrament.” 

At eight o'clock the rosary was said by both 
monks and nuns in the chapel, and at its close the 
Salve Regina was chanted, all the monks com- 
ing out of their transept and standing round the 
altar, while the Father Superior sprinkled them 
and the nurs with holy water, according to the 
Dominican custcm. 

Now it was time to think of bed, and I was dis- 
mayed to find that no one Knew exactly at what 
hour Mass would be said in the cave, but I was 
advised to be there by six. Who could sleep 
much at the foot of the Sainte Baume, so near 
to the place where the Saint passed long nights 
and days in prayer? 

Soon after five the next morning I set out; my 
companion was too delicate to undertake the as- 
cent fasting, so it was arranged that she should 
make her Communion at the hospice and come up 
after breakfast. The Mother Superior gave me a 
pilgrim’s staff, and [ was soon lost to sight in the 
forest; for half the distance up, the Sainte Baume 
is thickly clothed with fir trees; they hide the 
difficulties of the ascent, and rather enhance it: 
for sunken roots of trees, brush-wood, and dead 
leaves, do not tend to facilitate a climb of two 
thousand feet up an almost perpendicular moun- 
tain. The only thing to do was to think of the road 
to Calvary, less steep no doubt, but climbed by 
One fresh from Gethsemane and the scourging, 
and weighted with the sins of the world, and the 
Cross on which He was to expiatethem. At last 
the forest is passed, and then, bleak and bare 
rises the remainder of the way, and it seemed 
impossible to go farther; but, taking my courage 
in both hands, I struggled on, and at last reached 
the narrow platform before the cave on which 
stands the tiny monastery and hosp‘ce. 

I opened the door of the cave and looked in; 
there the red light told its tale; our Lord was 
there in this rude dwelling place, suspended, as it 
were, between heaven and earth. The words 
“My dove, in the clefts of the rock, in the hollow 
places of the wall, show me Thy face, let me 
hear Thy voice sound in my ears,” involuntarily 
flash into the mind, for surely this is the cry of 
every pilgrim who has climbed that mountain 


path, for here, indeed, is our Beloved in the 
“ clefts of the rock.” 

Exhausted with my journey, I sat awhile on _ 
the outer steps of the sanctuary. I was in per- 
fect solitude: at my feet stretched the far forest, 
the mountain ranges, and the wide plain with its 
great hospice; it was a time for meditation. 
Why had I come hither? why this preparation 
for pilgrims? why this weary, painful journey 
up the mountain side? Because divine lips had 
said: “That also which she hath done shall be told 
for a memory of her.” She who had loved much 
was never to be forgotten, and we are ready in 
this holy spot to believe with simple faith the 
touching legend that, when on the cross, Jesus 
Christ gave His Mother to the care of St. John, 
He thought also of a refuge for His Magdalene; 
and so, when the rocks were rent at the moment of 
ITis holy death, the Sainte Baume was prepared 
for His loving and faithful servant. 

And now my solitudeis over: out comes a lay- 
brother and scolds me for sitting on the stones; 
in vain I plead I am too tired to move—I am 
made to come into the hospice to have a fire 
lighted with burning logs which fill the room with 
smoke; as soon as I can, I escape into the cave, 
and then all fatigue and suffering are soon forgot- 
ten when I receive holy absolution at the shrine 
of her to whom first was said: “Thy sins are for- 
given thee”; and when I receive Holy Commu- 
nion on the spot where, we firmly believe, angels 
brought her the Angels’ Food; when I assist at 
the Holy Sacrifice in that.sacred spot while slow 
and soft, like distant music, falls, drop by drop 
from the rock, the fountain called the “Tears of 
Magdalene.” 

After Mass I had acup of chocolate and some 
very dry bread, the only refection, with the addi- 
tion of black coffee, that can be had in the “little 
Hospice,” as it is called. Then S. M. C. came up 
and joined me, and we visited the cave together. 
Nothing has been done to alter or change it from 
its state in the time of St. Mary Magdalene, except 
the following: a brick wall,in which are inserted 
a door and two windows, fills up the opening; an 
altar raised on three stone step3 and with a marble 
balustrade stands in the middle, and there is also 
asmall side altar to Our Lady. On one side of 
the cave where the ground slopes abruptly, there 
is a railing and flight of steps, and at their foot an 
altar and image of our Lordinthetomb. Near 
this a cross marks the resting place of some pious 
persons buried before the Revolution, while near 
the entrance door is a cross in m ry of the 
one said to have been planted by the Saint her- 
self. On the rocky walls of the cave are four- 
teen crosses, without pictures, marking the “ Way 
of the Cross”; a marble image of the Saint is over 
the high altar, and another half-recumbent figure 
lies on the rock behind the altar, on which the 
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Saint is supposed to have taken her brief repose. 
This rock is still more worthy of veneration, for 
” tradition says that it has been touched by the Feet 
of our Lord Himself, as it is supposed He came 
ten times during these thirty years to visit her 
who had loved Him so much, and was exiled 
from the vision of His Face. 

St. Mary Magadalene took with her into her 
solitude one treasure, from which she never 
parted; it was a box containing some of the earth 
of Calvary on which the Precious Blood had 


fallen. How often must that sacred relic have . 


been watered by her tears! for we Jearn by the 
revelations of the saints that her constant con- 
templation was on the Passion and Death of our 
dear Lord. She had “stood by the Cross of 
Jesus,” and that awful wondrous scene was to 
her an ever living memory, and the Sainte Am- 
poule, as this relic is called, was her continual con- 
solation. Hard by this rock is the fountain al- 
ready spoken of, where the water falls drop by 
drop into a natural basin. This spring is said to 
have gushed forth in answer to the prayer of the 
Saint, and when in time of drought all other 
springs are dry, the “Tears of Magdalene” flow 
ever on. 

Too quickly fled the hours in this enchanting 
spot where prayer seems so easy, and where the 
scenes in the wonderful story of the Magdalene 
seem brought before our very eyes. Before leav- 
ing, we were asked to write our names in the 
Visitors’ Book, and it was touching to read the 
many expressions of love and devotion to the 
Saint. Most of her clients seemed to be inspired 
by a poetic vein, for the greater number of the 
entries were in verse. I was delighted to find on 
the first page the entreaty of an Englishman that 
pilgrims would pray for the conversion of England. 

And now came the descent, of which it is suM- 
cient to say it was much worse than the ascent, 
and at times really dangerous. The trees we had 
complained of in going up, were our friends coming 
down; clinging from one to the other, slipping, 
struggling, and stumbling, we at last reached the 
hospice. The Mother Superior told us that a priest 
had arrived during our absence, and gone to the 
cave, who wished to go on with us to St. Maximin; 
to this we gladly agreed. I ought to mention here, 
we did not climb to the Saint Pilon at the summit 
of the mountain; tradition says St. Mary Magda- 
lene was carried there by angels seven times a 
day; alittle oratory has been built on the spot, 
and the*view, we were told, is very extensive. 

After a short halt at the hospice, we took leave 
of the nuns, and went on our way to St. Maximin. 
The road was a descent, and, to my mind, a most 
charming one; however, our horses were sure 
footed and bore us to the high road at last, and 
thence on to the little town of St. Maximin, 
named after the Bishop of that name, one of the 


companions of the “Three Maries.” The blessed 
Mary Magdalene was brought to his feet by 
angels on the day of her death; from his hands 
she received the Holy Viaticum, and immediately 
thereafter expired. Her sacred body was placed 
in an alabaster tomb anda church built over it, 
and in her tomb was also placed the Satnte Am- 
poule. When France was overrun by savage 
hordes, care was taken to hide the sacred tomb 
and it was not discovered again till the year 1279. 
When the tomb was opened there came forth a 
delicious perfume, which caused all the assistants 
to think of that ointment whose “perfume had 
filled the whole house,” and a little plant, with 
fresh green leaves, was found adhering to the in- 
corrupt tongue of the Saint. No other part of 
the flesh remained except on one side of the fore- 
head, where, according to tradition, our Lord 
placed His fingers to bless her after His resurrec- 
tion. 

In course of time the sacred bones of the Saint 
were given to various devout persons. One of 
her feet we had ourselves venerated in Rome, 
and there also is one of her fingers; we our- 
selves had, by special favor, brought a large relic 
of her from Rome. 

The Church of the Madeline in Paris possesses 
valuable relics of her—at St. Maximin there re- 
mains only asmall lock of her hair—some portions 
of her bones, and above all her head with the por- 
tion of incorrupt flesh which our Lord touched. 
It was dark when we reached St. Maximin, yet 
we visited the crypt where the relics are kept 
and venerated them. The Abbé who had trav- 
elled with us had to push on that night, but we 
remained in the town, and at seven next morning 
bad the happiness of assisting at a Mass, said 
for our intention, in the ctypt. The head of the 
Saint was exposed a)! the time, and the print of 
our Lord's finger is plainly to be seen. 

By a special permission of the Holy See, the 
Mass of St. Mary Magdalene may be said any day 
at this altar, and so while gazing on her very 
face, we heard Holy Church tell forth the won- 
drous tale: “ Dost thou see this woman? . . . she, 
with tears, hath washed My feet and with her 
hair hath wiped them. ... She, since she came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss My feet.” We also 
received Holy Communion, and our lot was better 
even than Mary’s in the house of Simon; as long 
as we could we remained in contemplation of the 
beautiful face. Yes, it is beautiful still! The 
words used by Count Gustave d’Audiffret in 1864 
are perfectly true. Ile says: “The impression 
one experiences in contemplating St. Magdalene 
is indescribable; one cannot refrain from admir- 
ing this head stripped of its flesh; it has a 
calm and majestic beauty which inspires rever- 
ence; one seems to see the impress of her celes- 
tial beatitude.” 


Ave Maria. 


The idea I formed from this head was, that the 
Saint was tall and majestic in appearance, her neck 
long, and the head well placed: the face is oval 
and classical, the nose Grecian, the cheeks beauti- 
fully moulded, the forehead rather high, the eye- 
brows arched, the eyes large and deep; in short, 
I should suppose her to have been one of the most 
beautiful women ever created. “Her hair is chest- 
nut color. Here in a silver box is the Sainte 
Ampoule of which I have already spoken. In 
the crypt is the alabaster tomb in which her body 
so long lay; also the tombs of St. Cidonius, the 
“man born blind”; of St. Susanna, who was cured 
by touching our Lord’s garment; also the tomb of 
St. Maximin, and one containing some bones of the 
Holy Innocents, brought over to France by the 
Three Maries and their company. When at last 
we tore ourselves away, we went into the sacristy, 
to thank M. le Curé for the Mass, and ask to be 
enrolled in the Confraternity of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, which exists in this church. I wish I could 
excite some lovers of St. Mary Magdalene to join 
this; its duties are to say once daily “St. Mary 
Magdalene, pray for me,” and to give once a year 
an offering, the amount fixed by themselves, tow- 
ards keeping up the crypt. In return, the associ- 
ates participate in a monthly Mass said in the 
crypt, and in prayers made there publicly every 
Sunday, and their names are placed in a silver 
heart suspended before the sacred relics. 

If anyone who reads this will send name and 
offering to me, I will forward both to St. Maximin, 
and in return send the associate a card contain- 
ing a picture of the silver reliquary which con- 
tains the head of the Saint, and on the outside of 
which is engraven’a good copy of the real feat- 
ures.* The Church of St. Mary Magdalene, which 
covers the crypt, is a beautiful Gothic one with 
three naves and exquisite wood-carving on the 
ninety-four stalls, in the choir, and the pulpit. 
Before the Revolution it belonged to the Domin- 
icans, now it is a parish church. 

And so at last, our pilgrimage being ended, we 
turned with regret from this holy spot, with an 
earnest hope that we had gained a little of those 
gifts inseparable from a true devotion to the Mag- 
dalene, an ardent desire for the conversion of 
sinners, and an increase of love for Him who 
is to us as He was to her our good and beloved 
Master. 


© Names may be sent to Sister Mary Magdalene, No. 
123 Mount St., London, England. 


oo 


LET us not leave the smallest interval between 
our duties. Let one duty interlace with another 
like the branches of a hedge, like the links in a 
chain. Let us labor and pray, unceasingly labor 
and pray, and our heart will always preserve its 
freshness and amiability — Golden Sands. 
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An American Pilgrim at Knock. 


HE following letter from Knock, which the 
recipient has kindly sent us for publication 
in THE AVE Maria, will be read with interest: 


I arrived here from Knock about twelve days ago. I 
spent seven full weeks there, but am obliged to say 
that as yet 1 have received no perceptible corporal ben- 
efit. It is my intention, however, to return, with God’s 
help, in August, for a visit of the same duration as my 
first. All my hopes are centred in the next visit. I 
am sure the Blessed Virgin will grant my request the 
next thine. I will finish one novena there on the 15th 
of August; pray hard for me at that time. It would 
surprise you to see the number of persons of all ages, 
sizes and descriptions who come to Knock daily from 
all parts of America and Canada. 1 was speaking at 
Knock to about twenty different persons who had come 
from almost as many different States. Some were there 
from Louisiana and Colorado. Many came even from 
Africa and Australia, some from Italy and, France, 
and hundreds from England and Wales; Scotland, also, 
was largely represented. ‘The last cure I saw there 
was that of a Protestant boy, about six years old; he 
came from London; he was born blind, and was 
brought by a servant, almost entirely against his pa- 
rents’ consent, to Knock, and now returns home, able to 
see what he has never been able to see heretofore, his 
father and mother, brothers and sisters; his entire 
family and relations are Protestants. I mention this 
case in particular, exclusive of scores of cures which I 
have seen, because I think it very remarkable. Some 
days there were as many as seventeen cures performed 
in and around the holy little church. In general, the 
number of them was from five to fifteen or sixteen a 
day. Of course every cure was not perfect all at once, 
but ones a cure commences there is a succession of par- 
tial improvements until the it is completed. A great 
many undergo severe agony while the cure is being 
performed; some experience no pain nor any unusual 
sensation at all, but are cured before they are aware of 
it. I saw a little girl, about eight years old, bearing 
two crutches, and accompanied into the chapel by her 
mother; both knelt in prayer for a while, and when 
the little girl was about to stand up, her mother offered 
her her assistance, and was about presenting the 
crutches, when the girl said she did not want them, 
and walked away without them. The mother took the 
child in her arms, and ran out of the chapel, almost 
wild with delight. ‘ 

The second night after my arrival at Knock, 1 had 
the happiness, in company with three other Americans, 
of seeing a lifesize representation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin on the chapel wall outside. The time at which we 
saw it was between half-past ten and half-past eleven 
at night; it made its appearance three successive times, 
and then disappeared altogether. We knelt down un- 
der the spot where we had been so greatly favored, and 
prayed for along time. Some other persons who were 
standing with us saw nothing; one or two saw stars 
but did not see the apparition, and those who saw the 
apparition saw nothing else. The figure was dressed 
in purple. The third time we saw it there was a white 
border around the whole of it; the border was nota 
circle; the white was whiter than any L[ have ever seen. 
Since that time I have winessed no other supernatural 
appearance. 
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What are called minor apparitions are seen by some 
person or persons daily. Almost everyone when being 
cured sees a figure, or @ star, or a light, or something 
of the kind. Father Cavanagh, it is said, frequently 
sees apparitions even at his house. A good number of 
Americ wns have been favored with apparitions. While 
I was at Knock | headed the rosary; it was said while 
walking around the chapel outside. All through the 
month of May | said the whole of it—the fifteen 
mysteries—tive times a day; while reciting each part 
we walked once around the church, always begin- 
ing aud fiuishtuy under the gable where the apparitions 
were seen. gusides the rosary, L read some of the litan- 
fes and other pra) ers proper to such atime. Some days 
I weut through this devution twelve times, that was 
when | stopped up all night. Often during the day 
there would be as many as twelve hundred persons 
walking around in procession. Besides this, 1 served 
some days five or six Masses. Priests, as well as 
other peupiv, come to Kunuck to be cured. 1 served 
Mass two or tiree times for a priest from Kansas. Do 
you think [ am boasting in telling you what I did? 
it looks jike it certainly, but 1 mean nothing of the 
kind. 

I saw quite a number of Sisters there too. All the 
farmers’ houses and poor cabins within two or three 
miles of Kouck are turned into hotels vn a very primi- 
tive plan. Houses where three or four persons could 
hardly find sufficient room before, are capable of ac- 
commodating ten or twelve lodgers now. ‘fhe country 
around Knock is remarkably desolate and barren 
looking. I did not think any part of [reland was so 
poor; it gives strangers a very unfavorable impres- 
sion of a country, the description of whose beauties 
occupies such a prominent place in song and stury. 
I have seen Americans leaving Knock sooner than 
they intended on account of their dislike of the sur- 
roundings. ‘They liked the chapel very well, but out- 
side of that they cared for nothing. 

I almost forgot to enlarge upon the fact that a great 
many persons remain up all nizht in the yard oulside 
the church; among these devout souls are many so 
delicate that they would fiud it difficult enuugh to live 
through the night at home in bed. They say: “No 
matter what we do, we shall not get worse, at least at 
Knock”; and sure enough, even in the coldest night, 
you would not hear one complaining of catching 
cold. Some remain up three or four, and even half 
a dozen nights in succession, and sume have remained 
up three days aod three nights, and fasted on one 
meal during all that time. I'he nights through May 
were cold enough for the Month of September. ‘The 
week before my arrival at Koock a girl came there 
—walking all the way—from Limerick, and not hay- 
ing suflicient money to pay fur her lodging, slept, 
every night for a week, on the grass in a field near the 
chapel. I betieve 1 have now told you enough about 
Knock in this letter, I will tell you more at sume future 


time..... 
—————_— So 


Wuere there is question of submission to authority, 
those who talk most about their rights often care least 
about their duties. 


THERE is only one defense against the dangers and 
snares that beset the path of youth, and that is whole- 
hearted religion. Nothing else can so teach the hearts 
of wife, mother, sister, or daughter, that they shall be 
enabled to fulfil their various and loving duties hap- 
pily for themselves, successfully for others, and de- 
votedly for God. 


We Must have Cloisters. 


Translated fur “The Ave Maria” from the “Annals Reltg- 
deuses d’Orléans,” 


The voice of experience louldly proclaims it. Evil 
can be effectually combated only by the example of 
the good; words suffice not, acts are required,—acts 
which by their heroic nature strike the people by bring- 
ing before their minds undera palpable and living 
form the law which is so often trampled under foot. 
It has been the privilege of extraordinary virtue at all 
times to attract souls by a power peculiarly its own. 
‘Thus the austerities of the Thebaid did more than ser- 
mons to conquer pagan sensuality; and it was from the 
deserts of Nitria, of Scete, of Colzin, where the Pauls, 
the Anthonys, and the Arseniuses had buried them- 
selves in living tombs, that sanctity, triumphant and 
sovereign, radiated over the world. . 

Now, do you not see that in our own days the wave 
of materialism mounts before our sight on all sides, 
threatening to engulf the last remains of moral gran- 
deur and dignity? Do you not hear those savage cries 
of the tlesh demanding its revenge for the defeat which 
Christ inflicted upon it in attaching it to the Cross of 
Golgotha? The rehabilitation of the flesh, the apotheo- 
sis of vice, the negation of the soul,—these are the orders 
of Satan which his docile emissaries pass from mouth to 
mouth, from one extremity of the world to the other. 
Ah, indeed! to subdue this cry of sensual passion the 
words of the Apostle must needs resound more pow- 
erfully than ever. *‘‘The true disciple of Christ is he 
who has crucified his flesh with its concupiscence.” 

There is, in the moral order as well as in the physi- 
cal, & necessary equilibrium which cannot be disturbed 
without frightful catastrophes. The more the crimes 
of the people increase, the more should the austerities of 
the cloister be augmented in the balance of Divine jus- 
tice to make the counterpoise of scandal and moral 
disorder. ‘There are souls who degrade themselves to 
the level of the brute, contrariwise there must be souls 
who elevate themselves to the angelic heights. In this 
grand body of humanity, in which no member is a 
stranger to the other, nerits and demerits are scattered 
over all. Who knows if one, for instance, at the mo- 
ment when he had reached the end of his iniquitous 
career has not been spared in virtue of some sacrifice 
which was at that moment being made by an humble 
religious chastising his body to bring it into subjection ? 
Who can tell all the influence exercised over the de- 
signs of divine mercy by acts of penance which give to 
sanctity an inestimable value ? 

——— 


Catholic Notes, 


——Mr. Santley, the famous baritone, has embraced 
the Catholic Faith. 

—The eminent Jesuit, Father Bruylere, famous in 
his day as an Orientalist and a missionary, died lately 
at Lan-Ching-Fu, China. 

—At the Salon in Paris, this year, the medal of 
honor for Sculpture was awarded to M. Thomas for 
his statue of Mgr. Landirot. That in Painting was 
conferred on M. Morot for his Bon Samarttatn. 

— Rev. M. Dumonlin, a French priest, having sup- 
plicated the Holy Father to apply the treasures of the 
Church to the devout recitation of the Magntjicat, an 
indulgence of 100 days, which may be gained once a 
day, has been attached to this pious act. 
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——The Cologne Gazette states that the towers of the 
Cologne Cathedral are now the highest in the world, 
the height they have attained being five feet hizher than 
the tower of St. Nicholas’s Church, in Hamburg, which 
has hitherto been the highest edifice. Ultimately they 
will be fifty-one feet, ten inches higher. 

— Mr. George Ryder, the convert son of an English 
Protestant Bishop, is the father of three zealous Cath- 
olic priests, one of whom {s the well-known Oratorian 
controversialist. Dr. W. H. Rule, an eminent Wes- 
leyan minister, one, too, who has written much against 
the Church, also has a son who is a priest. 


——Two names more must be added this week to the 
list of deceased clergymen, viz, Rev. Father Koop, a 
learned and holy priest of the Congregation of the Mis- 
sion, deceased at St. Louis; and Rev. Father Hugh 
McManus, a devoted pastor of the diocese of Newark, 
whose death took place recently in Ireland. &. I. P. 


—Two well-known French ecclesiastics, Canon 
Serres, of Nimes, the founder and director of a pious 
association, the Archconfraternity of Our Lady of 
Suffrage for the Souls in Purgatory, and Canon Gamel, 
formerly Vicar-General of Fréjus, who has charge of a 
chapel belonging to the same work, lately visited ome 
and were favored with a private audience by the Holy 
Father. 


—Rev. Thomas Scully, the popular and energetic 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Cambridgeport, Mass., was 
lately presented with a purse of $1,000 by his parishion- 
ers, as a token of their appreciation of his labor in 
their behalf. The presentation speech was made by 
James Cox, Esq., Editor of the Cambridge Press. Fa- 
ther Scully was taken completely by surprise, but 
responded in a feeling and appropriate manner. 


— A cable despatch, special to the New York Free- 
man's Journal, announces that our Holy Father the 
Pope has named the Very Rev. Patrick Manogue, 
V. G., late of Virginia City, Nevada, Coadjutor, 
with right of succession, of the Rt. Rev. Eugene O'Con- 
nell, Bishop of Grass Valley, who has, for years passed, 
asked the favor of the Holy See to lighten the burdens 
that this devoted and learned Bishop has so long been 
enduring, in his own person. 


——Messrs. Miithlbauer & Behrle, of No. 41 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, have just published a most excellent 
and tastefully-arranged photographic group compris- 
ing His Holiness Leo XI{I and the members of the 
Sacred College. A more distingié collection of faces it 
would be hard to make, and many of the names are 
both illustrious and world known. We feel sure 
many persons will be glad to possess this group, the 
price of which is only 75 cents. It is sent by mail, se- 
curely done up. 

—The parishes now vacant in Prussia, according 
to a recent statement made to the Government, amount 
to 808. This number is divided according to the dif- 
ferent provinces as follows: Western Prussia, 43; 
Hanover, 48; Slesia, 139; Pasnania, 107; Province of 
the Rhine, 379; Posrania, 2; Assia Nassau, 45; Sax- 
ony, 21; Hohenzollern, 24. To this number must also 
be added about 200 more vacant in Westphalia, in 
Eastern Prussia and Brandeburg. 135 vacancies of 
canons and vicars are also reported. 


—A CUBE THROUGH THE INTERCESSION OF 
Pius 1X.—We give, with due reserve and protestation, 
the following account of a grace obtained through the 
intercession of Pius 1X: A certain lady named Ade- 
laide Maffei Arlotte, of Bologna, aged 77 years, had 
been so afflicted by disease that she was deprived of the 


use of her limbs for thespace of thirty-five years. Dur- 
ing twelve of these years she was not able to endure 
the light of the sun, and though her eyes afterwards 
became stronger, enabling her to tolerate light, she was 
never able to hold her limbs apart, notwithstanding nu- 
merous medical experiments. Having lost hope of ever 
recovering her health, she did not make novenas nor say 
any special prayers. One day, however, a friead spoke 
to her of some miracles that had beeo worked through 
the intercession of Pius 1X; she laughed, and in- 
credulously answered: ** It nay be as you say, but we 
are uot obliged to believe these miracles.” A few 
days afterwards, whilst being carried in an arm-chair, 
she es3ayed to place her feet on the fluor, but experi- 
enced excessive pain; she then exclaimed: “If it be 
true that Pius [X works miracles, let him make me 
walk, and then I will believe in his power.” Llaving 
said this, she made a motion to arise; ber servants, 
mindful of the paiu such an act had always caused her, 
endeavored to stop her, but she would not yield, for a 
force superior to her own sustained her and enabled 
her to place her feet on the floor. and supported by two 
servants, she walked on the tips of her toes tu the win- 
dow, a distance of about three metres. Sinse theo she 
has been able to use her limbs more freely, aud has 
even been able to go out into the open air. 


—Rev. Faturer Mut.oory, O. P., the learned 
and well-known prior of St. Clement’s, Rome, died 
lately in that city. The Roman correspondent of the 
Weekly Reyister says of him: **Sinuce the beginning of 
the year, the Rev. Father suffered from chronic bron- 
chitis, and though his state improved somewhat a few 
weeks ago, hope of his effectual cure was shaken when, 
on last werk, he became ill avain. Father Mullooly 
was well known to all travellers to Rome. ‘The re- 
nown of his remarkable discovery of the subterranean 
Church of 8. Clemente, dating from the fourth century 
and underlyin: the Basilica of the twelfth, has spread 
far beyond the limits of the Eternal City; and this 
recovered church, with its ancient frescoes and rich 
marbles, became a place of pilgrimage to the visitor to 
Rome, however slightly acquainted with Christian 
archevlogy. The late Prior published a learned work 
on bis discovery, illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs, giving the history of St. Clement, with a detailed 
account of the various steps in the discovery, and an 
accurate and invaluable description of the objects of 
interest contained in the lower and upper churches, 
Amongst the thousands of visitors who came to St. 
Clement's, the late Pontiff Pius IX, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and other members of the Royal 
Family of England, the late Empress of Russia, the 
Imperial Princess of Germany, and the Princes and 
Sovereigns of other countries in Europe, may be men- 
tioned. But to those who knew Father Mullooly, he 
had other titles to memory besides that of his import- 
ant discovery: his gracious and kindly manner, his 
generous charity, his piety and his devotion to the 
Sovereign Pontiff are well Known to those admitted to 
his friendship, and to these he was on all occasions a 
truce and constant friend.” 


—A Non-CaTHoLic DEFENDING THE CHURCH.— 
We came across the following article last week in the 
Sentinel of Ypsilanti, Mich., a paper whose broad in- 
telligence and liberal views we have often had occa- 
sion to praise. It is seldom that one has the satisfac- 
tion of reading such an article in a Protestant journal. 
Of the many secular papers that come to our office, 
there are few more interesting to us, or that we read 
with greater satisfaction, than the Ypstlanté Sentinel. 
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Its editor must not only be a man of superior mind but 
of true heart: 

“It is a little strange that Roman Catholic countries are the 
chief ones in which the Roman Catholic Church complains of 
persecution and with whicu the Vatican quarrels. It has 
almost settled its trouble with Protestant Germany, but it is 
at daggers drawn with Catholic Italy and France, on very 
poor terms with Spain and Austria, and has just had an open 
quarrel with Belgium, which has notified the Nunecio at 
Brussels of a suspension of diplomatic relations. In Protest- 
ant England and Alnerica it never has any trouble. —Newa. 

“It is not strange at all. The countries named as 
Catholic, are not so in any other sense than thata 
majority of the people are of that faith. But the people 
do not govern, Take Italy, a nominal Constitutional 
monarchy. Not ten per cent.of its citizens are entitled 
to the franchise, and a large proportion of those who 
are, abstain from voting. The whole spirit of the Gov- 
ernment is ‘liberal,’ not in a political, but in an infidel 
and irreligious sense. The same holds true of France 
and Spain. In Austria what little trouble there is 
arises from the working of the same cause, and the 
Belgian Government on the frontiers of France sym- 
pathizes with that country. In none of these countries 
are the Catholics the aggressors. They are made the sub- 
jects of attacks, which, thanks to the free Governments 
of England and the United States, cannot be made in 
these countries, and consequently there is peace. Nor 
is this peace in consequence of these countries_ being 
what Is called ‘Protestant’ countries; in fact this isa 
misnomer, especially when applied to the United 
States. The spirit of intolerance and persecution is 
held in check by the love of liberty and the understand- 
ing of its principles in the mass of the Enylish-speak- 
ing people, and, by the way, this very fact, that in 
free governments like England and the United States, 
the Catholic Church ‘has no trouble,’ is a standing ref- 
utation of the charge that its principles are hostile to 
such governments. [ts principles are hostile to despot- 
ism whether under republican or despotic forms, and 
hence the trouble in other countries.” 

—MIssions IN HINDOSTAN.—Reyv. Father Trincal, 
S. J., writes as follows from his missionary station in 
the province of Madura, Llindostan: “Six years ago, one 
of the pagan inhabitants of a village at the foot of the 
eastern mountains, and more than thirty kilometres 
(about twenty miles) distant from the next Christian set- 
tlement, came to Vellour, soliciting the hand of one of 
my neophytes for his son. Although but lately: baptized, 
the parents of the intendeg bride did not hesitate to de- 
clare that, unless the young man would consent to be- 
come a Catholic, they should feel obliged to refuse the 
offer. A few days afterwards, the pagan brought his 
son to be baptized: ‘because,’ said he, rather ill-hu- 
moredly, ‘such is the condition of marriaye with you 
Christians.’ This kind of conversion is generally of 
little worth, and the marriages are often very dangerous 
to the Catholic party. Since, however, the young man 
declared his willingness to comply with the necessary 
conditions, what cause could 1 urge for refusing him 
baptism and marriage? Accordingly, when I thought 
him sufficiently instructed, | baptized and married him. 
During the past six years, I have seen his wife but 
twice, on the occasion of the baptism of her two babies; 
the first time, I asked her how she got on in the 
midst of her pagan neighbors. ‘Father,’ she replied, 
‘my house is plain, and the village is the same; the in- 
habitants are very devout in their way: there is hardly 
a day on which they do not make a great noise about 
thelr idols; yet 1 must tell you, that nobody, either at 
home or in my neighborhood, has shown me the least 
ill-will on account of my religion.’ ‘That is saying a 


great deal, my child, said I; ‘pray often for the con- 
version of those good pagans, and preach to them, not 
so much by word as by your example.’ And I told her 
bow in times long gone by, an entire kingdom owed its 
conversion to a little Christian slave, who had been ab- 
ducted by pirates and sold toarich pagan. I never 
saw the husband of my neophyte after his marriage, 
till—judgeof my surprise—one day during the first part 
of this year (1879) he presented himself before me in 
company with fourteen pagans, who wished to be bap- 
tized; he told me, also, that others were soon to follow. 
Indeed, hardly had the first little band returned to the 
village, when a second one, of sixteen persons, came to 
see ne. Thus 1 had formed a Christian community of 
thirty souls in the village, without ever having set my 
foot in it. I was therefore obliged to prepare for them 
a little oratory, which they eagerly asked for, and 
which would be needful to me, also, when visiting them. 
They promised, moreover, that they would erect it en- 
tirely at their own expense, and with their own hands. 
Isent them my chief catechist, with a purse of some 
rupees, not so much to purchase a lot aud building ma- 
terials, as to silence the chiefs of the village, who other- 
wise would not have hesitated to interfere withthe good 
work, under some flimsy pretext or other. Twice the 
work was interrupted; but my catechist did not return 
until the chapel was tinished and ready for use. It is 
under this modest roof, and on the step of an altar made 
of clay, where | celebrated this morning the holy Sacri- 
fice, aud communicated ten of the neophytes, that 1 
write you these few lines. To-morrow I shall baptize 
seven more, and fifteen others will be entered on the 
list of the catechumens. Thus, you see, that the mus- 
tard seed has already grown to be a deeply rooted tree, 
whose branches, I hope, will ere long extend to the 
neighboring villages.” 


ood 


Correspondence. 


Ci1caGo, ILL. July 17, 1880. 
Rev. Eprror or “Tuk AVE MARIA” :—Allow me 
to add one name to Mr. Eliot Kyder’s list of American 
Catholic poets, the convert poets; and this is Mr. B. L. 
Dorward, of Wisconsin. In 1872, he published a vol- 
ume of poems under the title of “Wild Flowers of 
Wisconsin,” edited by his son Rev. John Dorward. 
One of these poems, “To the Wild Rose,” should give 
him a place in every list of the Catholic poets of 
America, and this is only one of a volume stored with 
the choicest Catholic imagery, Catholic sentiment, and 
Catholic dogma, while many of the poems may be 
considered perfect as works of poetic art. Why do not 
these charming poems find thelr way into every Catho- 
lic “school-reader” in the land? Why are they not 
found in Catholic homes, in Catholic libraries? If out 

of print, why are they not reprinted ? 
EA. 8. 


Our esteemed correspondent is under a wrong 
impression, we think, regarding Mr. Ryder’s ar- 
ticle. He did not essay to furnish a complete list 
of Catholic poets of any class, or he would doubt- 
less have included the gifted Mr. Dorward, and 
many others even better known. 

Questions are sometimes more easily asked 
than answered. We think the writings of Catho- 
lics would be more widely circulated, if publish- 
ers didn’t so often stand in their own way. The 
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compilers of Catholic school-books, in many cases, 
seem to have little or no knowledge of Catholic 
literature themselves; and then there is often a 
great lack of interest where it ought to be most 
lively. 


THURLES, IRELAND, July 1, 1880. 
My Dear FaTuEr Hupson :—Accept my best thanks 
or draft, value £20, which you were good enough to 
send me for the relief of our poor people. 
May God reward you and yours, and may your excel- 
lent magazine flourish and produce abundant fruit. 
I am, my dear Father Hudson, your faithful and 
much obliged servant, 
+ T. W. CROKE. 


Rev. D. E. Hupson, C. 8. C., Notre Dame, Indiana. 
fie ee 8) 


Obituary. 


MES. M. A. LAMBING. 


The death of this estimable Catholic lady, which 
occurred at Manorville, Pa. on the morning of the 
6th Inst., was befitting one whose whole life was a 
fulfilment of the divine command to “seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice.” Trained from in- 
fancy by the precept and example of her pious parents, 
from the cradle to the grave she walked consistently 
in the path of Christian perfection. Born ata time 
when the practice of religious duties was extremely 
difficult, owing to the smali number of priests, the scat- 
tered character of the Catholic population. and the dis- 
tance to be travelled to receive the consolations of re- 
ligion, she yet persevered, and was ever a model of 
regularity and fervor. 

She bore five sons and four daughters, all of whom 
are living, except one son, who laid down his life in 
the service of his country, in the late civil war (two 
others were also enlisted inthe same noble cause), and 
a daughter who died in infancy. Two of her sons, 
Rev. A. A. and Rev. M. A. Lambing, are secular priests 
of the diocese of Pittsburgh, and one of her daughters, 
Sister M. Ildefonse, is a Sister of Charity in the same 
diocese. The other children live in the world, to bear 
evidence In another sphere to the noble qualities of 
her whom they loved to call mother. 

But because she was acceptable to God, it was neces- 
sary, as in the case of holy Tobias, that trials should 
prove her. During a long period of her life, she 
was afflicted with painful diseases, which only tended 
to increase her merit, and render her Christian forti- 
tude more conspicuous. As the moment of dissolution 
drew near, and the pains increased, far from divert- 
ing the mind from God, they only tended to render the 
union more perfect. Consciousness remained to the 
last moment; she responded to the prayers for the de- 
parting, and followed the recitation of the Penitential 
Psalms and the Litany of the Saints. Her last words 
were “O Lord,” a portion of an ejaculation to be fiw- 
ished in the presence of Him to whom it was 80 lov- 
ingly addressed. There was no perceptible agony; the 
soul passed away without a struggle, and the celestial 
calm that mantled the countenance of the dead breathed 
the air of a better world. Those who witnessed the 
closing scene were forced to exclaim: “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the lord; may my soul die the death 
of the just, and may my last end be like to hers.”’ 

Of your fear of God imitate her holy example, and 
of your charity pray for the repose of her soul. 


Uouth’s Department. 


Hymn to St. Anne, 


RACIOUS SAINT, how great the title 
By God's love unto thee given! 
Mother of the sinless Mary. 
Queen of angels and of Heaven! 
Mother of that spotless Virgin 
Who from all eternity 
By the God of Hosts was chosen 
Mother of His Son to be! 
Cuorvus.—Dear St. Anne, O deign to listen 
To thy children’s earnest prayer; 
Give to us a mother’s blessing, 
Keep us safe within thy care. 


Great Saint Anne, how fond and tender 
Must thy loving heart have been, 
Whereon in her blessed childhood 
Mary loved so oft to lean! 
May we, at thy dear feet kneeling, 
Daily learn to love her more, 
That her love may bring us nearer 
To the Saviour whom she bore. 


C10.—Dear St. Anne, etc. 


Glorious Saint, no words can measure 

All the graces in thee stored, 
For we know thou art the mother 

Of the Mother of our Lord. 
Lead us, then, we pray, to Mary: 

Beg of her to be our guide 
That with her, in Jesus’ kingdom, 

We forever may abide. 

Cuo.— Dear St. Anne, ete. 
Exiza M. V. BuLerr. 


_ 


Two Artists and their Parish Church. 


BY ELIZA ALLEN 8TARR. 


FIVE-MINUTES’ walk, at the 
most a five-minutes’ drive, from 
the railway-station at Florence, 
brings one to a church whose 


Px7t' name is familiar to every reader 
<p of art history, which no traveller 

\ YesG\-s would think of passing by without 
si (F723 long visit, and which is so beautiful 
A. {7 that Michael Angelo called it La Sposa, 


Pees “the bride.” - What, indeed, would 
Florence be without its Santa Maria Novella, 
the oldest Dominican church in Florence, founded 


in the ninth century, three hundred years before 
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St. Dominic was born, and known until the tenth 
century as Santa Maria tra le Vigne, or Saint 
Mary among the Vines? 

Do not ask me why it is now called Santa 
Maria Novella? for I do not know; and so far as 
I can find out, nobody knows why the name was 
changed, as we should say, not all for the better. 
It is enough to know that Santa Maria Novella 
is a name we must remember or seem very ignor- 
ant, and a name we must love or be very ungrate- 
ful; and we must also remember that it was 
the parish church of the two great artists 
whose names you shall find out in the course 
of our story; and, as their parish church, it was 
adorned by them with special love and special de- 
light. 

La Sposa, to call it by Michael Angelo’s name, 
is not, as you would take it for granted, the 
largest church in Florence—oh no! nor the tall- 
est church in Florence—certainly not! Likea 
beautiful bride, she stands without anything im- 
posing about her on one side of the square; but 
she wins your heart as you look, by the beauty of 
her proportions, the perfection of her adorn- 
ments, and the gentleness of her whole aspect; 
and when we have feasted our eyes on this lovely 
facade, or front, of black and white marble, we 
enter, without expecting to be overwhelmed by 
the loftiness of the nave or the grandeur of the 
aisles. But we shall linger, nevertheless, among 
the chapels on both sides. The church was 
given to Saint Dominic in 1221; and the pictures 
we see, date to almost every time between that 
and the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. To de- 
scribe them would be more than our space al- 
lows, nor would you, perhaps, get a very clear 
idea of their value. But when we come before 
the high altar, we will turn to the left, where we 
shall find a famous chapel and a famous picture; 
8 picture so large that it attracts the eye at once, 
and then holds it by its magnificence. It is an 
enthroned Madonna. The Virgin Mother, who 
retired so meekly to a stable in Bethlehem, and 
did not complain when she was obliged to cradle 
her Divine Son in a manger, is now represented 
as our most gracious Lady and Queen of Angels, 
of a size larger than life, seated on a throne 
richly carved and covered with gold. Over the 
back of this chair or throne, is laid a drapery 
richly embroidered in gold and gems, while the 
throne itself is supported by six angels, all kneel- 
ing, three above each other on either side. The 
Blessed Virgin wears a red tunic or robe, and a 
blue mantle, the mantle being drawn over her 
head, and a star in gold on the forehead and right 
shoulder. The divine Infant sits in her lap ona 
white robe, and a mantle embroidered in gold is 
laid over His knees. The Virgin Mother rests 
her elbow lightly on the arm of the throne, while 
she holds her divine Child, and looks up to us 


with a calm sweetness on her face which is very 
majestic and yet very tender, while the Infant, 
small as He is, stretches out His tiny hand, and, 
with His two fingers extended, blesses the angels 
who bear up His throne. The whole picture 
breathes of heaven and of the glory of Mary and 
her Child in the celestial courts. It is framed in 
by thirty heads of saints painted as medallions. 
We feel no doubt, while looking at this picture, 
that the artist painted it out of a most loving 
veneration for the Virgin Mother, and a most 
loving fealty to her Divine Son, so plainly do we 
see that he has spared no pains and no gold in or- 
der to beautify it; while every angel’s face is not 
only beautiful, but most devout in its expression, 
thereby to honor Our Lady and to show an honor 
full of worship to her Son. The artist, Giovanni Ci- 
mabue (che-wa-boo-a), was born of noble parents 
in Florence, about twenty years after the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella was given to the Domini- 
cans, and had already become famous when he 
painted this picture for his parish church. He 
was one of the artists called to Assisi to paint in 
the Church of Saint Francis, and had been called 
to Pisa also. When in Florence, he had his studio 
in a retired garden near the gate of San Pietro; 
but it was not too retired for King Charles of 
Anjou to pay him a visit there, accompanied by 
the men of authority in the city. At this very 
time he was painting the Madonna now in the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella, and the admira- 
tion which the king and his companions ex- 
pressed for the picture gave everybody such a 
wish tosee it that they crowded to his studio, and, 
when it was done, insisted upon having a proces- 
sion and carrying it to the church with the most 
solemn ceremonies: litanies and hymns were 
sung, and to the voices of the people was added 
the voice of the trumpet and all sorts of musical 
instruments, while the great Madonna, to this 
day the pride of the city of Florence, was put in 
its place in Santa Maria Novella. So remarkable 
were all these circumstances, and so well were 
they remembered, that the neighborhood has ever 
since been called Borgo Allegri, or the Joyful 
Burg. 

While Cimabue was at the height of his fame, he 
was riding one day from Florence to Vespignano, 
a hamlet about fourteen miles from Florence. 
The beautiful hills around Florence, the far off 
valley, the houses nestling among vines and flow- 
ering shrubs, must have had great beauty to the 
eye of Giovanni Cimabue, and we may be sure 
he did not hurry. Very soon he saw a little boy 
of ten years old watching his flock of sheep; but 
while he watched his flock, he seemed busy with 
a bit of slate stone on the face of a rock, pushing 
out from the grass. Cimabue made no delay in 
going to the boy, and, looking over his shoulder, 
he saw that he had made drawings of his sheep 
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as they frisked before him. 
and the heart of Cimabue. 

“What is your name, my boy ?” 

“Giotto (gotto), son of Bondoni,” he replied. 

“Then, Giotto, will you go with me to Florence 
and learn to be a great painter?” 

“Indeed I will, if my father will allow me to 
go”; and when Cimabue asked to see his father 
in order to get his consent, the boy led the way as 
if his young feet could not fly fast enough. Bon- 
doni was a simple-hearted peasant, but he could 
see the goodness of Cimabue’s heart as soon as 
he looked at bis noble countenance. Without any 
hesitation, he agreed to let Cimabue take his little 
boy, Giotto, to Florence, there to make him a 
great artist. 

We have said that Cimabue was a noble man. 
We have seen that he was devout, for if he had 
not been so, he could never have painted the 
grand Madonna in Santa Maria Novella. Let us 
see if he treated his little friend Giotto like a 
nobleman and a devout Christian. He might 
have said to himself: “this little fellow can bea 
great help to me and at the same time learn how 
to paint.” He might have been kind to Giotto 
and yet have acted always as if Giotto was a 
peasant boy. But see what he did. The little 
peasant boy was placed at schcol where his 
companions were the sons of the proudest fam- 
ilies in Florence. His master’s name was Bru- 

‘netto Latini; among his companions were Corso 
Donato, afterwards an illustrious citizen, and 
Dante Alighieri, afterwards, and to this day, 
known as the greatest of all the Italian poets. 
But these boys of illustrious families were not 
only the school-companions of Giotto, they were 
his dear friends, Dante especially. Afterwards, 
when Giotto had orders from the rich citizens of 
Florence to paint in their Pudesta—a public palace 
where the chief magistrate of the city resided— 
he painted on the walls a portrait of his teacher 
Brunetto Latini, and of his two favorite compan- 
fons Corso Donato and Dante Alighieri; the Jatter 
wears the red hood, falling in heavy folds on his 
shoulders, which was the fashion of that day, 
with a fold of linen on the forehead, while in 
his hand he carries a pomegranite, the symbol of 
immortality. 

But Giotto had a friend dearer to him than 
Dante, and this friend, this gracious Lady and 
most dear patroness, he made haste to paint. We 
will keep straight on past the great Madonna by 
Cimabue with its throne of gold and its gold em- 
broideries, and the majesty of its Virgin Mother 
and Divine Child; and we shall come to the clois- 
ter, the Green Cloister, as it is called, of Santa 
Maria Novella. How shall I make it quite plain 
to you what a cloister is? for we have nothing in 
America which corresponds to it. You must im- 
agine a square or an oblong of green turf, set 


All this took the eye 


with orange trees, it maybe with a well in it, and 
this square or oblong of green sward surrounded 
by covered walks, is where the monks who live in 
the monastery can walk and have their recreation 
without going into the street, or mixirg with 
the world. This cloister was always a dear spot 
with the monks; they took care to have it a 
pleasant place, and with them, a pleasant place 
meant one where there were pictures, religious 
pictures, telling the beautiful story of God’s 
love to men, and the story of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and all the saints. The Dominican monks 
of Santa Maria Novella were not behind the 
Benedictines or Franciscans in this matter, and 
their cloisters, especially the Green Cloister, will 
not fail to draw the pilgrim’s feet, even when 
weary with sight-seeing. It is just as we turn to 
the right on entering the cloister, that two of Gi- 
otto’s pictures still invite us to see how tenderly 
this peasant boy, now the companion of nobles, 
loved his Heavenly patroness. He had learned his 
Hail Mary when a mere child, an infant, in the 
cottage of the little hamlet of Vespignano; he 
had learned, too, all the simple peasant ways of 
honoring her, and when he got to Florence, he 
found his noble, elegant master Cimabue quite as 
devout to her as his peasant father. 

Instead of forgetting his religion in Florence, 
he learned to practise it more fervently, more in- 
telligently; and when he was asked to do some- 
thing for the cloister of his parish church, Santa 
Maria Novella, he knew very well what he wished 
to paint. He had heard the beautiful legend of 
Saint Joachim and Saint Anne; how they were 
childless, and how they went into a retreat of 
some days apart from each other, in order to ob- 
tain from God, by the fervor of their prayers, a 
child for their old age. God heard them, and both 
were told that their prayers would be answered. 
With the joy of all this in their hearts, they meet 
at the Golden Gate. They do not tell each other, 
they simply look their happiness and gently em- 
brace after their absence. This was the first 
scene Giotto painted in the cloister, and it might 
bring the tears to one’s eyes tosee how eagerly St. 
Anne lays her hand on the mantle of her husband 
St. Joachim, and how tenderly he lays his hand 
under her arm as if to support her, while an angel 
hovers in the air to crown them. On the other 
side of the same arch, we see the Birth of the 
Blessed Virgin, the truly blessed child of Saint 
Joachim and St. Anne. There is no gold about 
either of these pictures, and we are allowed to 
come close to these holy friends of God. How 
contentedly, how gratefully, Saint Anne leans on 
her elbow and looks at her infant daughter, not 
knowing all the graces which crowned her, even 
then; not foreseeing, in any way, the graces 
which were to come after. But her joy is an al- 
together holy joy, and the women who serve the 
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infant, even then, praise her, love her. How can 
we fail to do both, we who know all the won- 
ders of her Immaculate Conception and of her 
Divine Maternity! Giotto does not say anything 
about either in his pictures, but he paints as one 
who knew and believed in both, and our hearts 
warm towards the blessed infant in swaddling 
clothes, just because the painter’s heart warmed 
towards her every time he touched that cloister 
wall with his brush. 

There is so much to be said about Giotto that 
we could fill page after page about his paintings 
over the tomb of Saint Francis in the lower 
Church of Saint Francis at Assisi, at Rome, at 
Padua. But I would like to have you see how 
the peasant boy took his farewell of Florence and 
of the hills all around her, and of the world. 
Giotto was now nearly sixty years of age; he 
was the most famous of the painters of Italy, 
famous from one end of Italy to the other. The 
Florentines wanted a tower, a bell-tower, for their 
cathedral, and Giotto must give it. Can you not 
imagine what sort of a feeling sprang up in his 
heart? Hitherto he had painted, worked out his 
beautiful ideas under roofs. Now he wasto be in 
the open air; and the tender heart of Giotto, lov- 
ing, as he did, the Florentines who had been such 
good friends to him, wanted to have something 
which would strike their eyes and remind them 
of him as they walked their streets. He would 
raise this tower so high, that it should say “ Good 
morning!” to every Florentine, and “ Good night!” 
also. But if he loved the Flurentines, he did not 
forget his peasant brothers and sisters and kin- 
dred, at Vespignano; and he said: “This bell 
tower, all encrusted with jasper and precious mar- 
bles, and set thick with mosaics; the heavy square 
tower lighted by windows through which the soft 
air will blow, through which the blue sky of 
Florence can be seen; and these windows, carved 
so lightly from the stone, with spiral columns, 
and fair traceries, that they will look, high up 
against the sky, as if made of the clouds of sunset 
rather than of the marbles from the quarry; this 
bell-tower, with panels sculptured so as to show 
that every science and every art has had reli- 
gion for a friend; while statues of prophets and 
apostles and saints shall tell the story of holi- 
ness ;—this bell-tower, this campanile, shall have 
a spire one hundred feet above all these; the bell- 
tower of Santa Maria del Fiore, Our Lady of the 
Flower, Our Lady of the Lily of Florence; and 
this spire, three hundred and ninety-two feet 
from the pavement trod by the Florentines, shall 
send, daily, its salute from the heart of Giotto to 
the shepherds on the hills of Vespignano, and shall 
remind them, also, to pray for the soul of the boy, 
‘taken from following the sheep’ to paint the 
glories of that faith which gives us Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, Tabor and Calvary, the opeu sepul- 


chre, the bright cloud which hid Him who ‘ as- 
cended above the heaven of heavens to the East’; 
and ‘Mary the Mother of Jesus’; Peter, His 
vicegerent, and all the saints!” For this was 
what art meant, and what painting and sculpture 
meant to Giotto; this was what it meant to Cim- 
abue; and for this reason they entrusted their 
name and fame to the keeping of their parish 
church, the Dominican Church of Santa Maria 
Novella and its Green Cloister. 

Notr.—The spire has never been added to Giotto’s tower. 
Beautiful as it is, it is still unfinished. E. A. 8. 


a 


Saint AnTony had been guardian of the Mon- 
astery of Puy just a year, when, in the autumn 
of 1226, the Provincial Chapter met at Arles. He 
was present at it, and preached to the assembled 
Fathers on the title of the Cross. While he was 
doing so, and speaking with the greatest tender- 
ness of the love and the Wounds of his dying 
Lord, he saw before him at the door of the church 
that great lover of the Crucified, his Father 
Francis, with his arms outspread in the form of 
a cross, and the stigmata in his hands distinctly 
visible; he looked upon his son with a bright 
and smiling face, and showed, by his gestures and 
expression, the joy with which he heard him 
speak of the mysteries so dear to him, and of those 
sacred Wounds, the copy of which he was privi- 
leged to bear in his body. So he stood for some 
time, and then, giving his blessing to his children, 
he-disappeared. The only person who was privi- 
leged to see the vision besides Antony was a 
holy friar, named Fra Monaldo. All present felt 
in their souls a strange and heavenly sweetness, 
so that they doubted not that their holy Father 
had been among them. It was his last farewell. 
Francis was then at Assisi, where, three weeks 
after, he died; and it almost seemed as though, ~ 
before his departure, he wished to give this won- 
derful consolation to his son, whom he had hardly 
seen since that Chapter of Assisi, when he and 
the others had made no account of him, and whom 
he was not to see again till the day when he 
should give him a father’s welcome in the light 
of the Beatific Vision, to the presence of Him 
whose love had been their life. We have the ex- 
press testimony of St. Bonaventure, that St. Fran- 
cis himself related this miraculous visit— Annals 
of Our Lady of the Angels. 
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For the Suffering Irish Children. 


Mrs. Sanna, $1; A Friend, Watertown, Wis., $5; Wil- 
liam J. Cooke, Samuel P. Cooke, Margaret Cooke and 
George L. Cooke, $1: Rosie Brotz, 10 ctx; Thomas 
Cleary, 20 cts.; Mary Cleary, 20 cts.; Annie Murray, 
10 cts.; A Friend, 15 cts.; Mary Furlong, 10 cts.; Jonnie 
Furlong, 10 cts.; Maggie Murray, 10 cts.; Mary Jane 
Cunningham, 10 cts.; Margaret Murphy, $1,. 
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HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED—&t. Laks, 1, 48 
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(Poe ** The Ave Maria.”)} 
St. Cecilia’s Bridal. 


A LEGEND. 


“CHOW me the angel, thy unseen defender, 

If such in very truth is by thy side— 
IT ask no more!” Cecilia’s bridegroom cried. 
But softly she, with glance severely tender:— 
“Thine eyes, Valerian, cannot bear his splendor. 
Go, seek our priests, that in Rome's caverns hide: 
When thou returnest, changed and sanctified, 
Perchance that awful glory he will render.”— 
He comes again, and lo! no vision chilling 
Stands, sword in hand, to greet the neophyte. 
Strange subtle fragrance all the room is filling; 
A gracious spirit waits with garlands bright; 
And fair Cecilia kneels, no more unwilling, 
To pledge with him a mystic heavenly plight. 

ETHEL TANE. 
_—— 


The Angel of the Schools on the Virgin 
Mother. 


BY REV. T. J. JENKINS. 


I. 
“DESTROYER OF ALL HERESIES.” 


7 NE would scarcely need the authority of the 
() late magnificent Encyclical of Pope Leo, on 

: St. Thomas and Scholastic Teaching, to 
relegate to the regions of contempt the gross ig- 
norance of the much-esteemed Hallam, when he 
has the temerity to assert that, as an authority, 
St. Thomas is simply a nullity. He proceeds, with 
the cool audacity characteristic of the self-opin- 
ionated, to lay a wager that there is not a person in 
England who has read his works; and when he 
has found, “in a short time, four living English 


writers who have read parts of Thomas Aquinas,” 
still he cannot bring himself to think that there 
are four more in the country who could say the 
same. * 

Never was there a more striking exemplifica- 
tion of the Scriptural adage: Man’s wisdom is 
foolishness with God, and God’s wisdom foolish- 
ness with men. As the Apostle has it: .. “They 
became foolish in their thoughts ... their 
senseless heart was darkened: for saying that 
they were wise, they become fools.” + 

Happy children of the Church who are not mis- 
led by the will-o’-the-wisps of classical English 
or any other literature. Too many writers, alas! 
when they have succeeded in striking out a bril- 
liant phrase, are as regardless of the truth of 
what they say as the ignes fatut are of the hope- 
less wanderings of their blind victims, 

“Through the tender mercy of ourGod .... 
the day-spring hath visited us, to enlighten those” 
who would otherwise, like the mass of mankind, 
“sit in darkness and the shadow of death; to 
direct our feet”—too prone to wander after our 
own lights,—into the way of peace. t 

St. Thomas is a blazing sun careering in the 
meridian, and it takes a bat or a mole to hide from 
his light; nay, he is represented with the sun, set 
as God’s dazzling seal on his breast; and as he 
walks, a living act of God, he sheds the light of the 
law, dispenses the manna of soul-feeding moral- 
ity, and bears aloft the flowering rod of a conse- 
crated priesthood among the children of the true 
Israel, whilst he carries death and confusion to 
the Dagons and Mammons and their blaspheming 
devotees. 

The Philistines have relinquished him to his 
own: his own had crying need of him, as with- 
out him many had fallen before the enemy :—full 
time “that the ark of the Lord should remain... 
and all the house of Israel rest after the Lord... 
and serve Him alone”?] The Samuel is at hand to 
work this salvation in Israel. 

Outside of the divine commendation related in 


— 


*Middle Ages. ¢t Rom., ii. ¢ Luke, 1, 78,79. | I Kings, vil, 
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the Divine Office *—“ Bene scripsisti de Me, 
Thoma”—and the increasing eulogies of six cen- 
turies, we have Pope Urban VI, among many 
others, recommending the doctrine of St. Thomas 
to be regarded as that of the Catholic Church— 
studied and followed accordingly,—and our present 
most learned Holy Father, directing that all 
Bishops and Doctors shall conform ecclesiastical 
teaching to the norm of the Angel of the Schools. 
The supreme Pontiff, not content with the best the- 
orizing, bas already set a deputation of Cardinals 
to work, whose task it shall be to publish a com- 
plete and correct edition of all the holy Doctor’s 
works, as well as those of the best commentators 
thereon; and there is great need of both, as we 
may have occasion to see in even this imperfect 
essay. 

Our present purpose is to give a specimen of St. 
Thomas’s two Sums—Summa Contra Gentiles, and 
Summa Theologica—comprising the embodiment 
of his system of Catholic Philosophy and The- 
ology. . 

The Sum against the Gentiles was written 
at the instance of: a fellow-Dominican, St. Ray- 
mund of Pennafort, to furnish a hand-book of 
controversy, principally as against the errors or 
half-truths of the old pagan, and the modern 
Arabic philosophers—Averroes and Avicenna. 
The Sum of Theology, written in inimitable mod- 
esty for beginners, gathers together all that was 
useful in the works of the greatest thinkers of 
humanity, systematizes all the scholastic disputa- 
tions, rejecting, generally, useless and too abstruse 
questions, and concorporates all divine science in 
one homogeneous harmony of the written and 
unwritten Word of God. Thetwo build up the 
veritable Citadel of Sion, hung round with a thou- 
sand shields and glistening with spears—all the 
weapons of offence and defence against all an- 
cient and modern opponents; infidels, heretics, 
schismatics, and false brethren. 

Simple Catholics, who have not enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of advanced studies, will be glad to 
know that the great Angel of the Schools uses 
precisely the same familiar names of our Blessed 
Lady which they were taught at their mother’s 
knee and in the child’s Catechism. “Blessed 
Virgin,” “Mother of God,” and “Mother of Jesus 
Christ,” are the appellations most frequently in his 
mouth, and they sound the sweeter, considering 
the superhuman intellect that makes itself the 
least—nay, rather, the greatest, of Mary’s children, 
in calling her by the commonest and tenderest 
names. 

As ever—and ever shall be—we will find our 
Blessed Mother’s honor so interwoven with that 
of her Divine Son in the highest compositions of 
philosophy and theology, that to speak of the 
Child we must speak of the parent. 


“+ Mar. 7, Lect. V, “Thou hast written well of Me,;Thomas,’ 


St. Thomas in his Sum against the Gentiles— 
Treatise on the Trinity—commenting upon the 
errors of the heretic Photin, says: “ He and his fol- 
lowers taking Jesus Christ to be only a man, and 
to have sprung originally from the Virgin Mary, 
taught that He was the Son of God by adoption, 
like unto other men, and called God in the Scrip- 
tures only because of a sort of participation of 
the Divine Nature, such as St. Peter speaks of: 
‘That ye may be made partakers of the Divine 
Nature, shunning that corruption of lust which 
is in the world.’”* 

This error was not first invented by Marcellus 
of Ancyra in old Galatia—the master of Photin, 
—both living about the time of the Council of 
Nice (A. D. 325), but originated with the ber- 
etics Ebion and Cerinthus, against whom, St. Epi- 
phanius and other Fathers assert, St. John wrote 
his Gospel at the request of the Asiatic Bishops 
(about A. D. 100). 

In the refutation—which always follows the 
exposition of errors in the Sums—St. Thomas 
continues: “Whence the Son begotten of God did 
not take the beginning of His being from Mary, 
but was really before Mary. St. John the Evan- 
gelist, having premised: ‘In the beginning was 
the Word,’ adds, unhesitatingly: ‘All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was made noth- 
ing { oo” 

Sabellius, also a precursor of Photin, in deny- 
ing the proper distinction of Divine Persons, held 
that God became a Son only when He was born 
of the Virgin Mary, and thus attributed all that 
Christ did in the flesh to God the Father, viz.: 
the Father was Son of the Virgin, conceived and 
born of her; suffered, died, and rose again; whence 
the followers of this heresiarch were denomi- 
nated Patripassians (literally, Father-sufferers) ; 
making the Father the Redeemer proper, instead 
of the Son. 

Arius—to condemn whose heresy the Council 
of Nice was principally convened—would have it 
that Christ was neither truly God nor precisely 
man, but a compound of Divine and human—born 
or generated before the world, and consequently 
not the Son of the Virgin. 

In Ch. XXXI—Treatise on the Incarnation— 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, under Julian the 
Apostate, about the end of IV century, is intro- 
duced as having tanght, in refuting the Arians, an 
error about the body of Christ, somewhat similar to 
that of Valentine of the middle of the II century. 
The latter wrote that “Christ did not have an 
earthly body, but brought one from heaven, 
and assumed, therefore. nothing from the Virgin 
Mother. Thus he opined, misled by the principle 
of the Manichees, that all earthly things were 
created by the devil. Apollinaris, denying with 
Valentine the reality of Christ’s birth from the 
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Virgin, still more impiously asserted that “some- 
thing of the Word was turned into the flesh of 
Christ”; misinterpreting those words: “ And the 
‘Word was made Flesh.” The Bishop of Laodicea 
also erred egregiously in denying that the Word 
of God took a human soul. 

Now, Theodore of Mopsuesta, in correcting 
him—for these poor fvolish heretics were contin- 
ually tripping one another up—fell himself into 
the heresy, teaching that the Word inhabited His 
human nature only as a temple, thus contradict- 
ing the personal union of the two natures. 

Finally, Nestorius, a monk and Archbishop of 
Constantinople (A. D. 420), concluding from this 
last-named principle that in Christ there are two 
persons, unhesitatingly dared to preach that it 
was not allowed to call Mary the Mother of God, 
but only Mother of Christ; the precise idea of 
most Protestants, whose mouth-piece Dr. Bonn of 
Baltimore, Presbyterian, proclaimed a few years 
ago, that “Christ did some things the Son of God 
did not do!” 

All the world knows how ignominiously Nesto- 
rious was condemned and deposed by the Council of 
Ephesus under Pope St. Celestine (A. D. 431), and 
how gloriously the great prerogative of the hum- 
ble handmaid of the Lord was vindicated by the 
proclamation, amidst the transports of the attend- 
ing populace: “That the Church of God held that 
the Blessed Virgin was truly the Mother of God ”— 
Theotokos. And this word became the shibboleth 
against those heretics denying the true human 
nature of Christ as the Son of Mary, as Omousios, 
consubstantial, was made the test-word against 
the Arians who attempted to deny His true 
Divine nature. 

In the 13th Argument against the system of 
Nestorius, St. Thomas teaches how Mary is justi- 
fied in this sum of all her titles. “One is called 
the son of a certain mother because his body is 
taken from her, though the soul is not; but 
the body of this Man (Christ) was taken from 
the Virgin Mother, and it has been shown that 
the body of this Man was that of the natural 
Son of God, that is, of the Word of God; fitly, 
therefore, is it said that the Blessed Virgin is the 
Mother of the Word of God, and, also, of God, 
though the divinity of the Word is not derived 
from the Mother; for it is not necessary that 

a son should derive all his substance from his 
motler, but his body only.” In No. 14, he con- 
tinues: “Moreover, the Apostle says: ‘God sent 
His Son made of a woman.’* ... He is said to 
be sent, from the fact that He was made of a 
woman, which could not be true unless the Son 
of God existed before He was made of a woman 
. +--+ What, therefore, is here said, cannot be 
understood of an adopted son (as Nestorius 
holds), but must be understood of 4 natural son, 
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that is, of God, the Word of God. But, from the 
fact that one is made of a woman, he is called 
the son of that woman. God, the Word of God, is 
therefore the Son of a woman.” 

No. 18: “Further, the Apostle says:* ‘Christ 

. of the Father, . . according to the flesh, who 
is over all things, God blessed forever’ But not 
from the Father in any way except through the 
Virgin. Therefore God, ‘who is over all things,’ 
is of the Virgin according to the flesh. Whence 
the Virgin is the Mother of God according to the 
flesh, ” because,” as was proved in the xliv Chap. of 
the Philosophic Sum, “the human nature assumed 
by the Word was perfect as to body and soul in 
the very act of conception. It was congruous, 
(Ch. xlv continues) that Christ should be born of 
a Virgin”: the examination of which proposition 
will show that the great Doctor of reason and 
faith was not defective in the essential knowl- 
edge of physics or human physiology. 

We will follow strictly the phraseology of the 
text, lest in such a delicate question we offend 
propriety or falter in doctrine. 

The theme: that such a Man (as described 
above) should be born of a Virgin Mother, with- 
out having any man for His father, is proved. 
The active power in the generation of the body 
of Christ could not be natural, because natural 
power could not instantly perfect the whole 
formation of the body, but requires time there- 
for; but the body of Christ was perfectly formed 
and instructed with all its proper organs in the 
very beginning of its conception. 

In the human generation of Christ, the final 
term of generation was precisely the union with 
the Divine nature, and not the constitution of any 
human personality. The active principle in this 
kind of generation must have been the divine 
power alone, so that in the generation of Christ, 
the Word of God took up the matter into a union 
with Himself. 

“It was also manifestly more fitting that in 
the human generation of the Word of God there 
should appear some similarity with the spiritual 
or divine generation of the Word; but a word, as 
it proceeds from the speaker, whether interiorly 
thought or outwardly spoken, instead of deterio- 
rating the speaker, rather exhibits a fulness of 
perfection in its very expression. “It was there- 
fore befitting that the Word of God should be 
conceived and born, in His human generation, 
without causing any dimivution of the integrity 
of His Mother; and ‘since it is evident that 
it behooved the Word of God, through whom 
all things are made and preserved in their en- 
tirety, to be born in such a manner that the in- 
tegrity of His Mother should be guarded intact 
in every respect, it was meet that this generation 
should be from a virgin.’”. , . 
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CLEARING OF DOUBTS. “SHE SHALL CRUSH 
THY HEAD.” 


On leaving the Summa Contra Gentiles, and en- 
tering upon the subject of our writing in the 
Summa Theologica, a great difficulty stares us in 
the face on the very threshold of the superb palace 
of the Word of God, reared by the loftiest archi- 
tect of all times. There is a skeleton behind the 
door. Now will be explained what was intimated 
above, with regard to a new revised edition of St. 
Thomas’s Complete Works, ordered by Pope Leo. 
It would appear manifest by the text, as it now 
stands in the majority of modern editions, that 
St. Thomas was opposed to the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. This decided impres- 
sion, no doubt, caused the order of St. Dominic, 
of which he is the principal guide and light, to 
follow their great leader in maintaining—as long 
as it was undefined, or at least until it was pon- 
tifically forbidden to defend it—the contradictory 
proposition: viz. that it was not, de fide definibili, 
to be believed that the “Blessed Virgin, by the 
foreseen merits of Jesus Christ her Son, the Re- 
deemer of mankind, and through special grace 
and privilege of God, was preserved free from 
the stain of original sin in the first instant of 
the creation and infusion of her soul into the 
body.” * 

The difficulty is already broached in the III Par. 
Qu. 14. Art. III: “Whether Christ contracted 
corporal defects.” In the answer to the first ob- 
jection, the holy Doctor is made to start out with 
the principle, “that the flesh of the Virgin was 
conceived in original sin.” A foot-note of the 
editor + tries to reconcile this with the defined 
dogma by making St. Thomas except Christ from 
these defects, because He alone, by force of His 
conception, was conceived without original sin, 
whilst the Blessed Virgin was preserved from 
the stain, not by force of her conception, but 
through the grace of Christ. When the Angelic 
comes to treat of the “ Sanctification of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary,” Art. II, 2, xxvii, seems all directed 
against the belief in the Immaculate Conception: 
he is made not only to state in the body of the 
article, “that it is unseemly that the Blessed 
Mother should not have incurred the stain of 
original sin—since thereby she would not have 
needed redemption and salvation through Christ” 
—but to add, in 20, that “she contracted original 
sin,” and in 30, to deny, that from the fact of the 
feast of the Conception being tolerated by the 
Roman Church, the Blessed Virgin is to be under- 
stood as having been holy in her conception. The 
reason given for this latter argumentation has a 


® Words quoted from Alex. VII. 


+ 8. Thom. Aq. Sum. Theol. Barri-ducis, L. Guerin et Soc. 
1868. 


look ominous of interpolation, “Since, as it is not 
known when she was sanctified, the feast of her 
sanctification—not conception—és celebrated on 
the day of her conception.” 

But right here, having put the objection as 
forcible as it could be made, we may answer that 
it would seem that St. Thomas, in this version 
of his text, is made to contradict himself—a 
thing that he, of all men, would be the least 
likely to do. If ever man meant what he said, 
used simple and truthful expression, and met 
an objection squarely, that man was Thomas 
Aquinas. As counterfoil against all the objec- 
tions of Art. I, his argument per contra is simply 
“that the Church celebrates the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, but there is no feast celebrated in 
the Church except of some saint or of something 
holy.” Now he admits in Art. 1I following, “that 
the Roman Church tolerates the custom of some 
Churches in celebrating the Feast of the Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary”; “Whence,” 
he adds, “such celebration is not to be wholly 
condemned "—tvtaliter reprobatus—or at all re- 
proved; therefore, the conclusion forces itself 
that this Art. II has been tampered with, es- 
pecially as it is certain that, in other places of his 
writings, the prince of theologians openly teaches 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
Lent. Lib. 7. dist. 44. quaert. Lent. dist. 83, as an 
example, contains this: Talis fuit puritas Beata 
Virgints, que a peccato oriyinali et actuali im- 
munis fuit—* Such was the purity of the Blessed 
Virgin, who was free from both original and ac- 
tual] sin.” 

Cardinal Aloysius Lambruschini, in his Po- 
lemic Dissertation on the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin (Rome, 1842.) remarks concerning 
the text of the more recent editions of St. 
Thomas’s works as compared with that of the 
older, that it is evident many passages have been 
mutilated and interpolated, especially where 
the Conception of the Blessed Virgin is con- 
cerned. 

Among the witnesses to prove this charge, the 
Cardinal cites John Nicolai, who, in his Paris edi- 
tion, 1663, declares that “he has purged the text 
of St. Thomas not only of typographical errors, but 
of corruptions purposely made, which pervert the 
genuine sense and its historic purity and truth- 
fulness.” * 

Further, as Cardinal Lambruschini argues, the 
principal words upon which the objection to St. 
Thomas’s orthodoxy in the question hinges, are 
not found in the Codex Hispalensis (Seville, 
Spain); in that preserved in the convent of the 
Friars Preachers at Marseilles, nor in many other 


*... “Qui se dicit (Joannes Nicola, tn prologo.) textum 
8. Thome non a typographicis tantum corruptelis expurzasse, 
sed maxime ab affectatis, ac industria, et studio relictis, que 
legitimum sensum, vel bistoricam sinceritatem veracitatem- 
que perverterent.” 
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copies not particularized. Hence Bromiardus * 
does not hesitate to assert that St. Thomas (Par. 
ILI, Qu. xxvii, Art. II) “places the excellence of 
her sanctification, as to priority in time, in this: 
that she was sanctified in her animation, that is, 
in the conjunction of the soul with her body in 
the womb of her mother, which can only signify 
that Mary was Immaculate in her passive con- 
ception: her soul, prevented by sanctifying grace, 
was free from original sin.” 

AS we progress, we still find faint traces of some 
qualifications, begrudging to Mary Immaculate 
the privileges one would love to think the greatest 
of theologians, especially of an Order so dear to 
her as the D..minican, did not fail to vindicate 
for her. There is not, however, aught repugnant 
to what is actually defined by the Church; and 
the next article is headed by the text so honorable 
to Mary: “ Thou art all fair, O my love; and there is 
not a stain in thee.”+ Hence St. Thomas advances 
to prove there was no concupiscence in Mary: 
what scholastics called /omes—literally, tinder, 
light fuel,—to denote that it was not precisely sin, 

Dut offered easy occasion for it. St. Thomas him- 
self thus defines it: “It is nothing but the inordi- 
nate concupiscence of the sensitive appetite; but 
only habitual, not actual, as the latter is the mo- 
tion of sin. Concupiscence of sensuality is said 
to be inordinate, because it is repugnant to reason, 
as it inclines to evil and deters from good.” 

“This principle of rebellion,” the holy Doctor 
continues, “was either wholly removed by the 
first sanctification; or, if it remained, it was sup- 
pressed in its operation. It may be understood 
that concupiscence was totally removed by the 
abundance of grace descending upon Mary, and so 
disposing the forces of her soul that its inferior 
powers were never moved except at the beck of 
reason. Such was the case with Christ, and with 
Adam, through original justice, before the fall; 
thus the grace of sanctification was equivalent to 
original justice. Concupiscence, remaining as to 
its essence, but checked as to its exercise, was com- 
pletely taken away in the conception of Christ, in 
which the first total immunity from sin was to 
shine forth. Ezechiel prefigured this: ‘ Behold the 
glory of Israel come in by the way of the East,’ 
—that is the Blessed Virgin;—‘and the earth’ 
(te, her fiesh) ‘shone with His’ (Christ’s) ‘ma- 
jesty.’”t 

“St. Augustine writes in his book on Nature 
and Grace (Ch. 36): ‘ When there is question of sin, 
I wish, for the honor of Christ, there should be 
no mention whatsoever of the holy Virgin Mary; 
for, from the fact that she merited to conceive 

* Dominicanus Bromiardus, Summa Preedicantium, Verbo 
Maria, Art, 2,N. 10. “Quod 8. Thomas ponit ejus (Marie) 
sanctificationis excellentiam, quantum ud temporis priorita- 
tem, fn hoc, quod sanctificata fuit in sui animatione, id est, 


in conjunctione animz cum corpore in utero matris sux.” 
+ Cant, iv, 7. $ Ezech., xlill, 2, 


and bring forth Him who had no sin, we know 
that she received an abundance of grace sufficient 
to overcome whatever sin.’” 

St. Thomas, in answer to the question, whether 
the Blessed Virgin was so sanctified that she 
never sinned, argues that, as God fits those He 
chooses for a certain purpose, He undoubtedly 
rendered her worthy of being the Mother of God, 
which she could not have been if she had ever 
sinned. 

1. “Children’s children are the crown of old 
men; and ‘the glory of sons are their fa- 
thers.’” * 

2. The second reason is deduced from “her af- 
finity with Christ, who took flesh from her.” 

8. It is argued from “the singular manner in 
which the Son of God, who is the Wisdom of God, 
dwelt in her—not only in her soul but in her 
womb. ‘And wisdom will not enter into a ma- 
licious soul, nor dwell in a body subject to 
sin.’” + 

It is, finally, defined by the Council of Trent 
that Mary was preserved by “special privilege” 
from subjection to sin. { 

Next follows a commentary on the words: “ Hail, 
full of grace”; whether Mary received the fulness 
of all graces. It is asimple question of her prox- 
imity to God, as St. Dionysius in his Heavenly 
Hierarchy teaches that, “the nearer the angels 
approach to God, the more they excel man in their 
participation of the divine favors.” 

“But the Blessed Virgin was most intimately 
near to Christ, the Author of grace; therefore, be- 
fore all others, she received the plenitude of grace.” 
As St. Jerome comments: “ Well is she called full 
of grace; to others grace is measured out, upon 
Mary is poured all the fulness of grace.” “Quam- 
quam aliter in Christo et in Maria” ; “though this - 
fulness is differently to be understood in Christ 
and in Mary,” the same Doctor explains in another 
place. 

What is the manner in which Mary’s fulness of 
grace is to be understood ? 

“From His fulness we have all received”: 
whence the Blessed Virgin, in bringing Him forth, 
was the channel of grace to all.” 

There are three perfections of grace in Mary: 
1, Her disposal for her destiny; 2, The presence 
of her Divine Son; 3, The perfection of her end, 
glory. By the first she was liberated from original 
sin; by the second, from concupiscence; by the 
third, from all misery. Again, by the first she 
was inclined to good; by the second, confirmed in 
grace; by the third, dowered with the possession 
of all good. The Blessed Mother was also in- 
structed with the three gifts of wisdom, power of 
miracles, and prophecy, as is evident from Holy 
Writ. 

(CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 
* Prov., xvil,'6. + Wisdom, i, 4, + Less., vi, Can, 23. 
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The Strange Origin of the Friesland Cap. 


A LEGEND OF HOLLAND. 


WAS sitting with a friend in the front parlor 

of the first inn of Heerenveen, a thriving 
market town of Friesland, eighteen miles south 
of Leeuwarden, the metropolis of that province of 
Holland. The window at which we had taken our 
place allowed an uninterrupted view of the well- 
paved main road that forms the chief overland 
way of communication between the southern and 
northern provinces of the kingdom, while at the 
same time it afforded a view of the numerous in- 
land crafts, which, with their slender masts and 
their merrily waving penants, reminded us of the 
numerous canals with which this fertile province 
is intersected, and by which the inexhaustible pro- 
ductions of its ever-verdant meadows are carried 
vta the Lemmer to Amsterdam, or via Harlingen, 
to that all-devouring vortex—London. 

After a little time our attention was turned 
from the lively out-door scenes before us to a 
company of ladies and gentlemen who seated 
themselves at a window close to ours, and ap- 
parently were waiting for their conveyances. 
They seemed to be out on a pleasure trip, and to 
belong to the class of well-to-do farmers, who are 
scattered through this luxuriant district in great 
numbers. The peculiar and gorgeous head-dress 
of the ladies attracted my particular attention. 
Both sides of their heads were totally covered 
with two brvoad gold plates, which were united 
by a somewhat narrower strip of the same 

‘metal; another gold strip, of an elegant form, 
and set with precious little stones, passed slopingly 
from the right corner of their forehead down to 
the right corner of their left brow, so that nearly 
the whole of their forehead was covered with 
this splendid glittering ornament. On both 
temples, a nicely carved gold rosette was attached 
to each of the gold plates that covered the head 
Through the rosette a gold pin was passed ina 
vertical direction, so that its head, which con- 
sisted of a group of minute diamonds, stuck out 
two inches above the rosette; the whole of this 
costly ornament was covered with a cap or bon- 
net, of fine, transparent, richly-embroidered mus- 
lin, finishing behind in a wide, broad strip, which, 
in loose plaits, floated gracefully down to the 
shoulders. I could not help admitting to myself, 
that this costly ornament, though giving to the 
head the form of a gold ball under a muslin 
cover, yet greatly enhanced the beauty of the 
ladies, especially of those who enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of having a fair complexion and high color. 

I had scarcely time to accurately examine the 


different parts of this conspicuous head-cover, 
when the company left the room. Four narrow 
gigs, of a peculiar Frisian shape, handsomely 
painted and varnished, and drawn by first-rate 
spirited horses, were standing, the one behind the 
other, before the hotel. In each of the gigs, a lady 
and gentleman took their seats. “All right, gen- 
tlemen!” cried the landlord, and immediately the 
four conveyances started up the main road, the 
farmers sitting like kings on their thrones, and 
the white muslin strips of the ladies waving 
gleefully up and down in the air. 

When this strange party was out of sight, I 
turned to my friend, who, as a native of Fries- 
land, was rather enjoying my surprise at the ex- 
traordinary head-dresses of his country women. 

“This head-dress of your ladies,” said I, “is a 
strong proof of the stability of your national 
character. Fashion has altered the dresses of all 
the nations of Europe in every possible variety of 
shape and size, from the widest extension down 
to the narrowest enclosure, and vice versa, 80 
much 80, that the dresses of the women of the 
different centuries, if put in juxtaposition, would, 
form a contrast as great as that existing between 
a wasp and a hedge-hog. Your ladies, on the con- 
trary, keep on dressing as they did a thousand 
years ago. I presume, at least, that their head- 
dress dates from a period as early as the time of 
Charlemagne.” 

“You are right,” replied my friend. “Our 
women, especially among the country people, stick 
so closely to their gold, that they almost seem to 
revere it with holy fear. The young ladies in the 
towns, nowadays, begin to adopt the Holland 
head-dress, but you ought to hear what the el- 
derly matrons and the farmers’ wives say about 
that ‘shocking degeneration,’ and ‘fearful apos- 
tasy!’ DPerhapsa traditional religious feeling has 
something to do with the matter, though that 
feeling must be merely instinctive, for I am sure 
that most of our ladies are totally ignorant of the 
remarkable origin to which the Friesland cap is 
traced.” 

“TI share their ignorance, I am sorry to say: to 
tell the truth, I have often thought about the 
origin of that peculiar head-dress, which seems 
to be exclusively limited to this country; some- 
thing extraordinary must have happened in the 
olden times to give rise to the introduction of 
such a remarkable costume; I have consulted 
many an old writer about it, but hitherto all my 
investigations have been in vain; I am glad to 
find that you can throw some light upon the mat- 
ter.” 

“I cannot tell whether I shall be able to en- 
lighten you or not,” answered my friend: “I can 
only tell you what I learned some time ago from 
an acquaintance of mine, who is known as a great 
authority on Frisian antiquities, and who spends 
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his life in collecting the various legends and tra- 
ditions which are in circulation among the peo- 
ple. If you have time and patience to hear the 
story which he told me, just come home with me, 
and I will read it to you.” 

The proposal of my friend was too kind not to 
meet with my grateful consent. Soon we found 
ourselves in his study, and taking a manuscript 
out of one of the drawers of his writing-table, he 
read to me the story. I deemed the legend so 
interesting that I wrote it down from his lips. 
I do not regret the trouble it cost me, and I 
trust you will not regret the time you will spend 
in listening to it. 

One summer morning, of the year 698, a ship 
was seen landing on the shure of an island in the 
North Sea, not far from Denmark. She contained 
a@company of abuut forty men, most of whom had 
scarcely reached their twentieth year. The happy, 
cheerful countenances of these youths greatly 
contrasted with the scanty clothing in which they 
were dressed. Thirty of their number had been 
rescued from the hardships of a cruel slavery, and, 
what was still more, from the darkness and misery 
of idolatry. Their country was Denmark, a land 
which, in those days, was the theatre of all the 
calamities and atrocities which superstition and 
hatred could inflict upon a people. The thirty lads 
were sons of a Danish tribe, which had been de- 
feated in one of the internecine wars that des- 
olated that unhappy country, and their parents 
were compelled to deliver them up as a tribute to 
the conquerors. Nothing but the most barbarous 
servitude was their prospect then; but it pleased 
God, whom they neither knew nor worshipped, 
to show them the power of His grace. Nosooner 
was the hard yoke laid upon their youthful shoul- 
ders, than a stranger, accompanied by ten or 
twelve men who seemed to be his servants, ap- 
peared in the midst of the conquering tribe. It 
was Willibrord, the preacher of the Gospel, the 
Apostle of the Frisons. His venerable appearance, 
and the kind, earnest words he spoke, inspired 
even the roughest warriors with awe, as though 
a higher being was among them. He came in the 
name of the only true and living God to invite 
them to His friendship and service. He showed 
them the absurdity and misery of their present 
religion, and told them of the great deeds which 
the Creator of heaven and earth had performed, in 
order to save lost sinners, to reconcile His ene- 
mies, and to establish a kingdom of peace and 
love among fallen men. His words, though sweet 
as the dew that refreshes the parched soil, yet had 
no effect upon the rocky hearts of the rude chil- 
dren of the North. But the young slaves drank 
them in like streams of life from Heaven; their 
tender hearts, furrowed by the sharp plough of 
sorrow and misery, were open to receive the seed 
of the Gospel of consolation and redemption. 


Willibrord’s heart rejoiced at the discovery of this 
effect of his word, and he resolved to redeem them. 
Fortunately the sum required for their redemp- 
tion did not exceed the amount of money which 
he and his companions had upon them. The ran- 
som was accordingly paid, and the missionary, 
leading his new-bought property to his vessel, left 
the Danish shore, thanking his God for the 
precious treasure he was permitted to carry home. 

The loveliest weather favored their voyage, 
though a little more wind would not have been un- 
welcome, for it took more than a fortnight to 
discover land. Willibrord and his companions 
availed themselves of this time to instruct their 
young friends more fully in the doctrine of the 
Gospel. Their efforts were crowned with the 
most surprising effect; the young disciples proved 
worthy of their able teachers, and joyfully 
professed Christ as the Son of the only true God, 
and as their only Saviour. Like Peter at the 
house of Cornelius, struck with this evidence of 
the heart-renewing operation of the Holy Ghost, 
Willibrord exclaimed: “Can any man forbid 
water, that these should not be baptized?” 

The island at which they landed bore, in those 
days, the name of Fositeland. Ubbo Emmius, in 
his book de rebus Frisiacis, relates that some old 
historians take it for Ameland, one of those 
small islands which hem the northern coast of 
Friesland. Emmius himself, however, and 
learned historians of later date, such as Neander 
and Gieseler, deem this out of the question, and 
think that Helgoland must have been the place. 
This much is certain, that the island was a por- 
tion of King Radbod’s territory. It was called 
after the god Fosite, to whom it was consecrated. 
In the estimation of the Frisons, this was the 
holiest spot in the world; every object on the 
island was considered as the special property of the 
deity: holy was the fountain that, not far from 
the southern shore, poured out a permanent 
stream of pure water; holy was the oak-wood 
which, never touched by the axe, consisted of 
trunks that could not be spanned even by three 
men; and holy were the stags which browsed 
in the shade of these everlasting trees. The 
men who inhabited this hallowed place were 
all priests, and were divided into two classes, 
viz., sacrificers and warriors; the former attended 
the service of the deity, and communicated his 
oracles to the consulting visitors; the latter 
protected this sanctuary from the injuries of the 
profane. é 

All these particulars were unknown to Willi- 
brord and his friends. They knew not even the 
name of the island, but struck with the lovely as- 
pect which it presented to them, they joyfully 
landed and proceeded to the charming foun- 
tain, whose crystalline streams purled at the 
foot of gigantic trees. The place seemed tu be 
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quite uninhabited; no path was to be discovered 
in the almost impenetrable wood; no footprints 
of human beings visible on the beach or on the 
mossy carpet that encircled the lovely well; and 
numerous stags, which often approached them, 
at afew yards’ distance, evinced, as it seemed, 
that no hunter had as yet found his way to this 
solitary place. 

Indeed, Heaven itself must have led them to 
this charming spot, than which no place in the 
world could be more suitable for the holy cere- 
mony which Willibrord was anxious to perform. 
In holy devotion, he knelt down with his friends 
at the brink of the rivulet that mingled its sil- 
ver with the emerald of the sod. Having thus 
secured the blessing of the Spirit in fervent 
prayer, he summoned his young friends, openly 
and frankly, to give an account of the hope that 
was in them. With joy the young Christians con- 
fessed their Saviour, and thereupon stepping into 
the brook, were baptized in the name of the Holy 
Trinity. A simple but joyful repast was now ar- 
ranged. A fire was lighted of the dry branches 
that were scattered through the wood in large 
quantities; a couple of stags were easily killed 
and roasted, and the happy company, thankful for 
the blessings, both heavenly and earthly, so abun- 
dantly bestowed upon them, caused the wood of 
Fosite to echo the 7e Deum of the Christian 
Church. 

No sooner, however, had the last tone of the 
hymn died away in the forest, than the happy 
company saw themselves surrounded by a mul- 
titude of armed men, who, with loud shrieks, 
shook their spears and threatened instant death 
to every one of them. Fearless Willibrord ad- 
vanced a few steps, and, in a determined voice, 
asked what the reason of their hostile conduct 
was. The venerable missionary could not help 
making a deep impression upon the minds of his 
assailers. They stopped their shouting, and one 
of them, a fine looking man of middle age, who 
seemed to be their chief, answered: “ Woe to you, 
stranger! How dare you venture to profane the 
sacred well of our great god Fosite, and kill his 
holy stags! Do you not know that every one 
who, with unclean hands, touches the water of 
this holy fountain, and sheds the blood of those 
animals, must die?” 

“I did not know that,” replied Willibrord, “ nor 
was I aware that this is a holy well, and that 
those beasts are sacred.” 

“Kill him! kill him!” cried several voices, and 
a dozen swords glistened in the air. 

“Take care!” cried the missionary. “You 
may repent your recklessness before you die. 
Pepin Heristel will not leave my death unre- 
venged.” 

“Pepin!” exclaimed the mob, “the great prince 
of the Franks?” 


“T am his friend,” continued the Bishop. “Take 
me to your King Radbod: he knows me well.” 

The mob was silent, and their chief took two 
or three of them apart, with whom he conversed 
afew moments in a whispering voice. Then re- 
turning to the missionary, said: “Stranger, your 
desire shall be fulfilled; but one of you must die 
to atone for your transgression, and to calm the 
wrath of our god.” 

“Poor man!” cried the missionary, crossing his 
arms upon his breast; “what a horrible god is 
yours! Does he crave the blood of innocent peo- 
ple? What injury is done to the water? Does 
it not run as clear and pure asever? If any 
one is to die, let your god himself kill him. But 
I know he cannot. He is dead; he has no power; 
he is asheer nothing. Iknowa better God. He 
is our God; He is the living God, who hath cre- 
ated heaven and earth; He hath framed you and 
me, and all of us, out of the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of life. But 
we have sinned against Him; we have turned 
away from Him: instead of loving and worship- 
ping Him, we have made graven images of wood 
and stone, and worshipped the creature instead 
of the Creator. But He pitieth us. Though He 
might kill us, and plunge us into hell, yet He 
hath no pleasure in our death. He doth not crave 
the blood of His creatures, as your false gods do. 
To save us from our sins, He hath sent into this 
world His only begotten Son Jesus Christ, who 
hung on the Cross, and died for our sins; His 
blood hath flowed instead of ours, to atone for 
our sins; but on the third day after His death 
He rose again out of the grave in majesty and 
glory. He is now sitting in heaven at the right 
hand of God. He hath sent me'to you, to speak 
to youof Hislove. He wishes you to come to 
Him, and to be saved from your sins. He is the 
only Saviour of men. Your gods cannot save you. 
They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have 
they, but they see not. They are dead; wood and 
stone; the work of men’s hands; but Jesus Christ 
is the living Saviour. Believe in Him, come to 
Him, and you shall be saved!” 

In this way spoke the faithful witness of 
Christ, and the multitude listened with great at- 
tention. He prayed inwardly that God might 
bless his words to their hearts, and their solemn 
silence made him hope that his prayer was heard. 
But on a sudden a tall man, with a wild counte- 
nance, clad in a rough bear-skin which scarcely 
covered his naked body, jumped to the middle of 
the open spot which was left between the mis- 
sionary and the people, and drawing with his 
staff a circle round about himself in the ground, 
muttered a few words which nobody could under- 
stand, and accompanied with the most eccentric 
and wild gestures. 

“TI shall not leave this place,” he cried, “till a 
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man is killed. Iam the mouth of Fosite. THe 
has spoken to me; his wrath is burning; he 
cannot drink any more; his holy well is spoiled; 
he is thirsty; he wants blood to quench his 
thirst; his holy stags are killed; he is hungry. 
Give him the fiesh of his enemy, or he will devour 
all of us. Kula man! Let the lots be drawn! 
I shall not leave this place till I see the blood of 
the wicked!” 

No sooner had the wild priest shouted out these 
words, than the whole multitude drew their 
swords, and beating their shields, caused a noise 
like thunder. 

“The lots! the lots!” shouted a hundred voices. 
“ Gather the stones and draw the lots.” 

“You need not draw lots,” cried Willibrord, 
proceeding towards the priest, who, leaning on his 
staff, looked round about with eyes like a tiger's. 
“You need not draw lots: here I am, take me; 
I have touched the water of the well; I have 
killed the stags. Take me, and let these go.” 

A deep silence followed these words of the mis- 
sionary; but on a sudden, aloud cry burst out 
from the baptized lads, who, with the quickness 
of light, surrounded him, some kneeling down to 
embrace his knees, and others taking hold of his 
hands. “Our father!” they cried, “our father! 
let us die! No, thou shalt not die! Let us die!” 

However callous the hearts of rough warriors 
were, yet they appeared touched with this affect- 
ing scene. Nevertheless, the wild priest kept un- 
moved in his circle, and cried, “I shall not leave 
this spot till I see blood. Draw the lots!” 

“The lots! the lots!” shouted the mob. 

Immediately a youth came forward, both his 
hands filled with white and colored shells, which 
he had gathered on the shore. The number of 
the Christians was counted; they numbered forty- 
three. Forty-two white shells were put into a 
bag, and a black one added for the victim. 
Each of the Christians drew a shell; the black 
one was drawn by one of the Danish boys. 

“]xill him!” shouted the priest. 

Immediately two gigantic men seized the poor 
boy and led him to a massive oak near the foun- 
tain, which was considered as the special dwell- 
ing place of the deity. Willibrord tried to follow 
him, but was prevented by twenty spears, which 
gleamed up at once, and formed an impenetrable 
wall. 

“My son,” he cried, “rejoice! Thine is the 
crown of glory! Jesus is ready to receive thee.” 

“ Amen,” cried the youth, and kneeling down 
he bent his head, which, in the sight of the whole 
assembly, soon rolled in the sand. 

Then the Bishop, lifting up his hands to Heaven, 
raised a tune, and the astonished heathen heard 
the Christians sing their Ze Deum laudamus, 
while the blood of their companion colored the 
ground of Helgoland. 


The next day twenty small boats crossed from 
Helgoland to the nearest spot on the coast of 
Holstein. They contained the Christian prisoners 
and their escort. They all proceeded to Medem- 
blik, which is now a town of about 2000 inhabit- 
ants, in the province of North Ilolland. It was 
in those days the residence, or at least one of the 
chief abodes, of the Frison court. The chief of 
the Helgoland tribe was resolved to send the 
Bishop and his friends to Radbod, that he might 
decide as to their further destination. 

It is a long way from the northern coast of 
Holstein to Medemblik. In our time, even with 
the aid of railways and steamboats, it would re- 
quire a journey of three or four days. In those 
days, at least two months were required, for there 
were no roads. They had to cut a passage 
through untrodden forests, and much time had to 
be spent in hunting game for provisions. 

Willibrord availed himself of the opportunity 
which this long journey offered to him, of speak- 
ing of God's love in Christ to his fellow-travellers. 
Every evening when they were bivouacking round 
a large wood-fire,he would preach to his com- 
panions, and tell them the stories of the Gospel. 
His heathenish conductors would listen with great 
attention, but none of them had the courage to 
adopt the new religion. The chiefs and the 
priests threatened instant death to every one who 
ventured to forsake the religion of his fathers. 

There was one person, however, who showed an 
unmistakable interest in the venerable mission- 
ary’s conversation. It was Fostedina, the chief's 
daughter, a fair maiden of eighteen. She had 
witnessed the martyr death of the young Dane, 
and heard the joyful hymn with which the Chris- 
tians had glorified his departure to heaven. This 
scene, together with the words which fell from 
the lips of the venerable stranger, made an indel- 
ible impression upon her heart. Had not the 
fear of her father and the wild priest detained 
her, she certainly would have embraced that new 
and beautiful religion of love. She had long 
since felt disturbed in her heart; she was often 
afraid at the thought of death; she had often 
prayed to Fosite, her patron, after whom she was 
called, but Fosite had never given her peace. 
Sle doubted whether Fosite could hear her at all. 
The venerable stranger had boldly declared that 
Fosite was a dead deity, a sheer piece of wood; 
and she was much inclined to believe that the 
stranger was right. She would now sit down for 
hours and listen to the stories of the word of 
God, which the missionary told so eloquently. 
She learnt how the God of Israel, in olden times, 
had destroyed all the stone and wooden gods of 
{he nations round about, and how He had led 
His people through sea and river, through deserts 
and wildernesses, and fed them with bread from 
heaven, and quenched their thirst with water 
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from the rock. She was exceedingly pleased with 
the story of Rahab, the woman on the wall of 
Jericho, who received the spies of Israel, and 
trusted in Jehovah more than in al] the stone and 
wooden gods of her own nation. She heard how 
that mighty Jehovah had become a baby and a 
man; how He had healed the sick and the blind, and 
atilled the storm, and raised the dead; and finally, 
that He had loved us so much as to die for our 
sins. and to rise from the grave, to suave us frem 
denth and hell. She heard all that, and she 
felt it mist be true; there could not be another 
God but this God of love and righteousness, of 
grace and holiness. 

Fostedina kept her feelings concealed within 
her heart, Her father, Theudebald, loved her as 
the apple of his eye, and she was attached to him 
with the tenderest affection which adaughter can 
feel for a parent. She knew how stubbornly 
de was cpposed to the new religion, and she 
started at thought of the hmror which she 
would cause if she told him the change that had 

~ taken place in her heart; besides she knew the 
unlimited power which the wild priest had among 
her tribe; if he suspected the least change in her 
opinions, she was sure that he would require all 
the Christians to be sacriticed before they reached 
Medemblik, so she made up her mind not to be- 
tray a jot of what had passed in her secret heart. 

After along and fatiguing journey, the com- 
pany reached the residence of theirking. Radbod 
received his subjects from the remote island with 
great kindness, and immediately ordered a splen- 
did repast, at which ail the grandees and nobles of 
his court should be present. Tne twenty-nine 
young Danes were shut up in the chapel of 
Wodan, this being the only building large enough 
to accommodate such a large band of prisoners; 
but Willibrord and his companions were left free. 
The king knew that they were the friends of the 
mighty Pepin, and he did not wish to be on bad 
terms with him, especially at the present time, 
when he was trying tu bring about a marriage be- 
tween Pepin’s son Grimoa'd and his own daughter 
Taeudesinde, by which he hoped to regain a cun- 
siderable portion of his lerritory, which the Frank 
conqueror had taken from him in the last war; 
so he received the Bishop and his friends with 
greater kindness than he would have shown them 
under other circumstances. As to the young 
Danes, he was resolved to deal severely with 
them, for there was a hatred between the Frisong 
and the Danes, caused by the lalter continually in- 
festing the Friesland coast with their pirate ships. 

At the repast, Radbod placed the chief, Theude- 
bald, on his right hand, and the priest on his left. 
All the nobles and cflicers of the guard were seated 
round a large, heavy oak table, which bent under 
the weight of boiled and roasted animals, chielly 
oxen, deer and boars. Large stone jugs filled 


with beer were placed on the floor. There were 
some jugs on the table filled with Rhenish wine, 
a beverage quite new to the Frisons, and which 
their king had never been able to treat them to 
until now, when Pepin had sent him some barrels 
as a token of his friendship. Fustedina, too, was 
among the guests; indeed, a distinguished place 
was appointed to her, since she was the fair 
daughter of the Ilelgoland chief. She was sitting 
next to the priest, while Theudesinde, Radbod's 
daughter, sat next to chief. Fostedina was very 
unhappy, however; she never liked to be present 
at the rude and wild banquets of her tribe, and 
now that she had learnt better things from the 
Gospel, she was less inclined than ever. She 
wished herself with Willibrord and his friends, 
who lodged in a room on the left wing of the 
king's castle. She was anxious about the future 
destination of the young Danes, as she feared that 
the king had not much good in store for them, 
and she prayed in her heart to Jesus that He 
would protect those poor prisoners. 

The guests were very merry. The new bever- 
age from the Rhine was very much to their taste. 
Svon there was a noisy gaiety throughout the 
whole assembly, and the king was not the least 
merry of them. 

“Isn't there a minstrel hereabout?” cried 
Radbod, putting down the heavy stone jug, from 
which he had taken a deep draught. Isn’t there 
a minstrel to sing us a ballad? Where is Odo 
the bard, who sahg that fine song of the slave 
and the lion the other day?” 

“ He is gone,” answered the steward; “hestarted 
for Burgund last week, to sing at the wedding- 
feast of the Frankish king's daughter ” 

“Let him be confounded!” cried the king in 
an angry voice. “ Why didn't you keep him with 
us?” 

“T offered him a large piece of amber, and two 
fine calves, besides four jugs of beer a day, but 
he would not take them, perhaps somebody else, 
however, may take his place just now. I passed 
by the Bishop's room an hour ago, and heard a 
fine voice singing a nice song with the haip; I 
um sure one of the Bishop's people is a capital 
player.” 

“Gs and fetch him,” cried the king, and a 
storm of applause arose from the company, which 
sounded through the hall like a thunder-peal. 

Soon the steward returned with the desired per- 
son. He was a-young monk, and his southern 
compiexion showed that he was of Spanish ex- 
traction. Fostedina knew him well; many an 
evening when they were bivouacking in the forest, 
had she listened with pleasure to the hymns 
which he used to sing to the accompaniment of 
his harp. 

““Can you sing the ballad of the slave and the 
lion?” asked Radbod. 
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“I suppose you mean the story of the slave 
Androclus, who was condemned to fight the lions 
in Rome, under the cruel Emperor Nero,” an- 
swered the monk. “I know that story well, but 
I may not sing it; that slave did not know the 
only true and living God. But I know another 
story about a better man; he worshipped the 
living God, through Jesus Christ His Son, and 
was thrown before the lions; his name was Ig- 
natius, the holy Bishop of Antioch; he was sen- 
tenced to death by the Emperor Trajan, and died 
for Crist, at Rome, under the claws of the lions; 
but he died with joy, and magnified his Saviour 
with his dying lips.” 

“Sing that song! sing that song!” cried the 
king; and again a peal of loud applause like 
thunder filled the hall. 

The monk tuned his harp and sang his song: 
he sang of the piety and holiness of the martyr, 
how he loved the Lord Ins Saviour, and preached 
Salvation in I[is name to sinners; he pictured 
the wrath of the idolatrous priests against the 
Church of God, and the love and meekness with 
which the Church responded to that hatred; he 
sanz of the courage with which Ignatius appea:ed 
before the cruel emperor, When summoned to his 
tribunal, and of the faithful profession which he 
witnessed in the sight of death. He finally de- 
scribed the noble martyr standing in the circus of 
Rome, his face beaming with holy joy, at the 
muement when the wild beasts were let loose 
upon him and fixed their claws in his flesh, and 
closed with a hymn to the praise of Christ, in 
which he extolled the happiness and glory of the 
martyrs who died for the name of Jesus. 

While the monk sang this story with a clear, 
sonorous voice, he appeared quite enraptured, 
and the whole assembly kept profound — si- 
lence, scarcely allowing themselves to draw’ a 
breath. Fostedina’s eyes swam in tears; she al- 
mo3t envied the happy martyr who was counted 
worthy lo bear a crown of glory dipped in his 
own blood, Tiere were two other eye3 besides 
wh co could scarcely repress the tears Chat threat- 
ened to burat out from them; they were the 
eyes of Adgillus, the king's son, a fine, noble 
young man, who was sitting opposite his father. 
dle had heard the Bishop Wulfram preach the 
Guapel to his father, and his heart had then 
caught a spark of holy tire, which was now quick- 
ened anew by the thrilling song of the monk. 
Anger and wrath shone from the eyes of the priest, 
and had not the king’s presence checked him, 
he would have hurled Ins sword into the singer's 
breast; besides, the rage which filled his bosom was 
not a little increased when he heard a voice whis- 
pering by his side, “ Would to God that crown of 
glory pressed my head!” 

It was Fostedina’s voice; she had forgotten 
who was sitting next to her. Burning with fury, 


the priest turned round; he said nothing, but 

the horrible glare of his eyes convinced the 

maiden that he had heard the words which had 

escaped her lips. : 
(CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 
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lL 
THE PENITENT AT PRAYER. 
ENEATII the grand cathedral’s lofty dome, 
The penitent kneels on the marble floor 

With eyes uplifted to the heavenly home, 

Which never seemed so far away before. 
Slowly and reverently he tells his beads, 

And meditates upon the love of Christ; 
For him once more his dying Saviour bleeds! 
Once more the Lamb of God is sacrificed! 


Teace comes to cheer his heart, and while he prays 
Through the high windows of the dome there 
steals 
A flocd of golden sunlight, and the rays 
Fall like a benediction where he kneels, 
And through his tears he fancies he can trace 
A smile upon the Virgin’s pictured face. 


IT. 
AT TH® SOLEMN SERVICE. — 

In through the wide cathedral door we pass, 

And up the long aisle’s tessellated floor; 
And as the priest intones the solemn Mass, 

We kneel in reverence, and our God adore. 
The mellow sunlight filters through the panes 

Of richly-colored glass, so rare and quaint. 
The mighty organ’s sweet, majestic strains 
Giive voice unto the faithful Christian’s plaint. 


The air is redolent with sweet perfume 
Of gorgeous lilies, which adorn the shrine, 
And which, with thoughts of man’s averted doom, 
Fill every heart with blessed peace divine. 
Fit homage this in memory of Him 
Whose light tl’ eternal ages shall not dim. 
Evior Ryper 
1 


_ An Example of the Power of Prayer. 


OME twenty-five years ago, or thereabouts, a 

good priest of a northern State established a 
Catholic school in one of his many missions, less 
with a view of developing intellect than with 
that of instilling faith. Heknew well that faith, 
like every other divine grace, grows by what it 
feeds on; that the mere recitation of the cate- 
chism may become mechanical, may be learnt 
by rote, without any practical realization of its 
meaning—without vital force; while he sought to 
make it a “power” in the daily routine of life. 
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How he proceeded, ’twere hard to describe; but 
certainly as time went on, the children of his 
school gave strong manifestations that faith in 
the supernatural was becoming, albeit unconsci- 
ously, a motive power with them. Many in- 
stances of this might be recorded; among them 
this one: 

The Rev. gentleman, before setting out on a mis- 
sion, had left orders with the elder teacher to look 
after his “sick members,” and to telegraph for him 
if needed. One morning, on entering the school, 
a sudden and uncontrollable impulse beset the 
said teacher to visit one of these sick persons thus 
confided to her charge. Arranging her classes so 
that the elder pupils might bear the younger ones, 
and bespeaking the kindness of the other teacher 
to cast an eye over the whole school, she departed, 
intending to be absent only a few minutes. But, 
lo! she found her patient alone and apparently 
dying; the young woman engaged to do the 
kitchen-work was so intent on her occupation that 
she did not notice the change; the doctor then 
coming in, said that the poor woman could not 
live through the hour. 

What wastobedone? The Rev. Father was 
probably already on his road home, but it would 
be twelve o’clock ere the train was due, and it 
‘was now half past nine. The doctor had said the 
struggle could not last an hour; the poor woman 
could not be left alone, and it was evident that 
no hope now existed save in God alone. 

“She must not die without the Sacraments,” 
replied the teacher to the M. D.’s verdict. He,a 
Greek Catholic, shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“They must come soon, then: she cannot last.” 

“She must have them,” was the one thought in 
the teacher’s mind. A message was sent to the 
school: “Suspend your exercises—Mrs. M-—— 
is dying; she must not die without the Sacra- 
ments; you must get them for her, for the pastor 
is not here, and it depends on your prayers to 
bring him home, to gain them for her.” 

The dear children responded with a fervent 
will; all the morning they prayed before the 
little altar in the school-room—prayed as if they 
knew they must be heard; as if they knew that, 
for their prayer, God would grant the last Sac- 
raments to their suffering neighbor. Every one 
who came into the sick woman’s house joined 
in that desperate prayer—yes, desperate, for all 
felt that prayer alone kept the breath within 
her body. The woman had fallen into a syncope; 
she lay without sense or motion. Twelve o'clock 
came, but no priest; he had been hindered by an- 
other sick-call. The little band who had hurried 
to the train to meet him, returned dejected. 

“Pray on, pray on; God is in heaven yet. Pray 
on, pray on; if you are faithful, she will yet re- 
ceive the Sacraments.” 

They prayed all through that Icng afternoon; 


and in the sick-house, there was no talk, no gos- 
sip, (hough the neighbors crowded in anxiously; 
all was silent, earnest prayer, prayer from the 
inmost heart, prayer that pierces the clouds. 
None were allowed in the sick-room save two 
watchers, but the kitchen and sitting-room were 
thronged; yet all was stilli—still as in the pies- 
ence of the Angel of Death: for all knew he was 
hovering near, delaying to strike only ’till the 
soul had received the sanctifying grace won for 
her on Calvary; that grace which should wrap her 
round as with a garment when she should stand 
in the Divine Presence, enabled thus to plead the 
all-atoning Blood. 

The doctor came again—this time uncalled for— 
swayed by an impulse of curiosity, or perhaps to 
see the resuit of his prediction. He louked upon 
the bed, he looked up on the kneeling crowd; a 
smile, half of scorn, half of incredulity, was on 
his lips. “She is already half dead,” he said, with 
hesitation. 

“She will live till the train comes in, and {ill 
she receives the last Sacraments,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Impossible!” was his reply, but only half ut- 
tered, only half heard; he was evidently awed 
by the demeanor of the crowd. 

The next train was not due till five o’clock. 
But all through that long afternoon did the dear 
children continue to appeal to the Mother-Heait 
of Mary: they sang hymns, they implored her by 
the fondest names; and our Mother, Mary heard 
them. 

At five o'clock, a troop of men awaited with 
impatience the arrival of the train and almost car- 
ried the priest to the house where he was so anx- 
iously awaited. Even as he entered, the dying 
woman rallied from her swoon, which had been 
supposed to be the swoon of death. The door 
was closed for a short period when the priest 
went into her room, and opened when the last 
unction was administered. That done, the 
priest prepared to leave, when a request was 
made that he should say the prayers for the dy- 
ing; he replied: “I see no such immediate danger; 
Mrs. M—— made a clear, good confession, with 
excellent dispositions; 1 am well satisfied, but I 
think you have all made a little too much fuss 
in this matter; she is not so bad as you think. I 
have been travelling night and day; I am tired out 
and need rest. Adieu.” But ere the priest reached 
his dwelling, Mrs. M——— had departed ‘to that 
bourne whence no traveller returns.’ 

Praise and glory be to Almighty God for all 
Ilis mercies! M. A. 8. 

a ey 

LET us not give up our hearts to the fascina- 
tion of earthly joys and goods, but let us pass 
through their midst like men who are going 
higher and farther—Mgr. Darboy. 
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Protestant Testimony in favor of Catholic 
Missionaries, 


A Robert Fortune's “Wanderings im China” 
the following testimony in favor of the Cath- 
olic missionaries may be found. Mr. Fortune 
was Botanical Collector to the Horticultural 
Society. 

“The Roman Catholic missionaries conduct 
their operations in a manner somewhat different 
from the Protestants. They do not restrict them- 
selves to the out-ports of the empire, where for- 
eigners are permitted to trade, but penetrate 
into the interior and distribute themselves over 
all the country. One of their Bishops, an Italian 
nobleman, resides in the province of Kiang-soo, a 
few miles from Shanghai, where I have fre- 
quently met him; he dresses in the costume of 
the country, and speaks the language with the 
most perfect fluency. In the place where he 
lives he is surrounded by his converts, in fact it 
is a little Christian village, where he is perfectly 
safe, and I believe is seldom if ever annoyed in 
any way by the Chinese authorities. When new 
Roman Catholic missionaries arrive, they are 
met by some of their brethren, or converts, at the 
port nearest their destination, and secretly con- 
veyed into the interior; the Chinese dress is sub- 
stituted for the European, their heads are shaved, 
and in this state they are conducted to the scene 
of their future labors, where they commence the 
stady of the language,—if they have not learned it 
before,—and in about two years are able to speak 
it sufficiently well to enable them to instruct the 
people. These poor men submit to many priva- 
tions and dangers for the cause they have 
espoused, and although I do not approve of the 
doctrines which they teach, I must give them the 
highest praise for enthusiasm and devotion to 
their Faith. European customs, habits, and lux- 
uries, are all abandoned from the moment they 
put their feet on the shore of China; parents, 
friends, and home, in many instances, are heard 
of no more; before them lies a heathen land of 
strangers, cold and unconcerned about the reli- 
gion for which they themselves are sacrificing 
everything, and they know that their graves will 
be far away from the land of their birth and the 
home of their early years. They seem to have 
much of the spirit and enthusiasm of the first 
preachers of the Christian religion, when they 
were sent out into the world by their Divine 
Master to ‘preach the Gospel to every creature’ 
and to obey God rather than man.” 


Trust in God, and the thought of immortality, 
are the two harbors of a shipwrecked soul. 


Treasures of the Cathedral of Mexico. 


HE largest, most elegant, most costly, and in 

every way the finest church building on the 
American continent is the Cathedral of Mexico. 
It is three hundred years since this immense 
building was begun, and more than two hundred 
since it was finished; yet it does not bear the 
appearance of old age, although nearly all the 
material in it, except the imported metals and 
precious stones, were centuries old when Colum- 
bus first sailed across the Atlantic, for it was 
largely built of the stones of the Aztec temple 
that stood upon precisely the same site, and which 
was destroyed by Cortez. 

Sixty-two life-size statues serve as chandeliers, 
and everything else is in the same grand style. 
The choir is surrounded by a balustrade of gold, 
which was manufactured in China, and weighs 
more than twenty tons (not all gold). In the 
middle of the high altar is placed the tabernacle, 
supported by eight ranges of stucco colonnades, 
in the first two ranges of which stand the Apos- 
tles, Evangelists, and principal saints, and in 
the third rank a group of angels, among whom 
appears the Holy Virgin. There are six gold 
chandeliers, and a cross, whose body and pedestal 
are inlaid with precious stones; a cross of gold 
filigree; six bouquets of precious stones; four 
more chandeliers; twenty chalices; six gold cruets 
and stands; a pyx weighing 104 ounces of gold, 
covered with 1,676 large diamonds, 132 rubies, 
148 emeralds, the whole mounted on eighty-four 
ounces of gold; two golden censers, the principal 
one a yard high, ornamented with 5,872 dia- 
monds, and the other with 2,658 diamonds, 106 
amethysts, forty-four rubies, and eight sapphires, 
and containing 704 ounces of gold; eleven lustres 
of twenty-four branches each; two pairs of large 
chandeliers; five perfuming pans, six feet high; 
three statues, and a large number of silver and 
gold bouquets. The statue of the Assumption, 
dating from 110, the most valuable piece in 
the Cathedral, is now missing (without doubt it 
went to pay part of the expenses of some of the 
countless Mexican wars). It was made of gold, 
and the ounce value of the gold, counting noth- 
ing for the workmanship, was $1,080,504: it was 
covered from head to foot with precious stones. 
The large censer and a large portion of the jew- 
els were given it. 

The Cathedral was damaged by an earthquake 
in 1836, and a great gold lamp, twenty-three feet 
high, was sold to pay for the repairs. The lamp 
was nine feet in diameter, had fifty-four branches, 
and cost $71,842, 

One of the builders of the Cathedral said to the 
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architect, “Build us a church which will make 
posterity believe we were mad,” and he did; but 
we prefer the higher and true Catholic spirit in 
which they worked who put up our Old World 
sanctuaries, of whom it is written, “They dreamt 
not of a perishable home who thus could build.” 
—The Lamp. 


—— ed 


Letter from Rome. 


RomeE, June 30, 1880. 

DEAR “AVE Maria”:—The Feast of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help was celebrated Sunday, 20th, current, 
with great pomp, in the Church of S. Alphonsus, on the 
Esquiline, the residence of the Father General of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. During the 
solemn Triduum, and on the Festival itself, the pretty 
little church was magnificently decorated, draped, and 
lighted, as can be done only in Rome, whilst the mi- 
raculous picture gained new splendor from a beautiful 
garland of gould and silver lilies, the gift of that princely 
benefactor of churches, Cardinal De Falloux. His 
Eminence said Mass on the Sunday aforesaid, and 
communicated 600 persons, whilst over 2,000 Commu- 
nions had been dispensed during the Tridwum. Muzr. 
Clifford, Bishop of Clifton, England, celebrated Pun- 
tifical High Mass, and in the evening Cardinal de 
Falloux gave Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. 
Sunday, May 30th, ult., witnessed the solemn corona- 
tion, by order of the Chapter of St. Peter, of the an- 
cient and miraculous picture of Our Blessed Lady, 
venerated under the title of Consolatriz Affllctorum, 
in the Church of S. Marta del Suffragio, in Vta 
Stul4a. Above the principal entrance to the church 
were the following inscriptions: ‘* Deiparm Virginis 
Afjltctorum Solatricts Imago Saculart Cultu Jum 
Celebris Vaticani Cupituli Decreto Ad Preces Pté 
Sodalttti De Suffraugto In Exitu Martant Mensts 
Aurea Corona Rite Donatur.”’ “ Succedite O Pit 
Supplicta Vota Ferentes Ut Serto Ex Lllo ape Certa 
Solattt Afflictis Rebus Affulgeat.” 

Solemn Mass was pontificated by Mer. Relsaldini, 
Bishop of Cyrene, in partibus, and in the afternoon 
the solemn ceremony of the coronation was performed 
by his Eminence Cardinal Borromeo, Archpriest of the 
Basilica of St. Peter. assisted by a deputation of the 
Vatican Chapter. The music was furnished by the 
choir of the Chappella Siula of the Vatican Basilica, 
under their chapel master, Cavalier Meluggi. 

At the request of a French priest, Abbé Dumoulin, 
the Holy Father has deigned, by a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences and Sacred Relics, under 
date September 20, 1879, now made public, to annex an 
Indulgence of 100 days, to be gained once daily to the 
devout recitation of the Canticle of the Blessed Virgin: 
Magnificat anima mea Dominum. The Decree afore- 
said bears the signatures of his Eminence, Cardinal 
Brandi and of Mgr. Panici, at that time respectively 
Pro-Prefect and Secretary of the above-named Con- 
gregation. 

Several causes for beatification are under consider- 
ation: Very Kev. Father Steiner, Superior of the 
Sisters of Providence of Portieux, at Saint Dié, has 
long been preparing the elements of the cause of the 
beatification of the venerable servant of God, John 
Martin Maye, founder of that Religious Institute; 
Mgr. de Briey, Bishop of St. Dit, after due collation 
of all necessary documents, has constituted a tribunal 


for the procedure. Mgr. Lavigerie, Archbishop of 
Algiers, has ordered an examination of the Acts of 
Martyrdom of a Catholic boy, 12 years of age, who 
sacrificed his life for the Faith of Christ. He was an 
orphan, an Arab by birth, and servant in the family of 
a peasant of Orleansville, near Algiers. He resisted 
the threats, promises, and allurements, offered him by 
the Arab“preacher to induce him to apostatize, saying: 
“Never will I renounce my Faith.” Whereupon he 
was beheaded. The inhabitants buried his remains 
and raised a simple monument to his memory bearing 
the inscription: “ Here lies the body of Peter, martyred 
for the Faith.” 

June 24, Festival of St. John Baptist, in Rome of 
strict obligation with vigil, was observed with custom- 
ary rejoicings on the Piazza of S. Giovanni, where, on 
the eve, a species of fair is annually held, in which 
lavender and clove pinks—two components of the 
floral kingdom specially dedicated to the Holy Pre- 
cursor—find ready market, whilst for days both before 
and after the Feast, the air is perfumed with the former, 
and the city gay with the latter, a clove pink (garofuno) 
in the hat band or the button-hole being de rigeur. 
Pompous religiows ceremonies took place in St. John 
Lateran, and in the national church of the Florentines, 
S. Giovanni det Florentint, the sainted Baptist, being 
the patron of the“ City of Flowers.” Ancient sacred 
diaries tell us that it was formerly the custom to cele- 
brate three Masses in honor of St. John Baptist: one on 
the vigil, one at dawn on the Feast itself, and one tow- 
ards midday. The Lateran Basilica, mother and head 
of churches, is dedicated to him conjointly with the 
beloved disciple, and on June 24th, the Sovereign 
Pontiff was wont to repair thither and assist from 
the throne, at the Mass sung by a Cardinal. Guido 
of Arezzo, inventor of musical notes, applied them in 
the first instance to the hymn of St. Joha Baptist. 
The Saint was held in tender veneration by the great 
St. Philip Neri, the Apostle of Rome. Amongst the 
popular ubservances aud superstitions connected with 
the Feast, are the bonfires which are seen blazing 
everywhere over the hills, and on the Campagna, on 
the eve of June 24. The gathering, before daylight, of 
the little flower knuwn as pilatro, or St. John’s wort, 
to infuse it before the sun rises, as a sovereign medicine 
for all wounds, cuts, and bruises; the placing of a dish 
of salt at the door on St. John’s eve, as a preservative 
against the pranks of witches, on this their festival, 
since no one of the evil fraternity may pass the salt to 
injure you ere first counting every grain, which task 
will occupy the entire night, and so render her harm- 
less, whilst a pitchfork, or any fork, should be piaced 
beside the door as a further safeguard lest she summon 
allies to aid her count. Some modern writer states 
that the Canonist Balsamon, in his comments on the 
65th Canon of the Council “En Trullo,” reports on the 
authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople, amongst 
other superstitious usuages, that of leaping through 
the fires, that even then it was customary to make, on 
St. John’s eve. 

Anciently, we are told in the diary above mentioned, 
it was the rule likewise to celebrate three Masses in 
honor of the princes of the Apostles: one at midnight 
on the eve of June 29th, Feast of SS. Peter and Paul; 
the second, on the Festival itself, of St. Peter; the 
third, common to both Apostles. The Pope sang the 
former in the Vatican Basilica, then repaired to 8. 
Paul, without the walls, to celebrate the latter. This 
Feast was one of the epochs whence the Faithful dated 
the reckoning of weeks and fertas up to August 10th, 
as we are wont to count those after Easter, Pentecost, 
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etc. On the solemn vigil, the Holy Father blesses the 
sacred pallia worn by Archbishops, and on the Feast 
itself, was wont to sing Solemn High Mass in the Basil- 
ica of St. Peter, and to impart the Papal Benediction, 
of the city and of the world, from the Grand Loggia 
of the Basilica, whilst, because of the intense heat of 
the season, the custom arose to postpone the third 
Mass at S. Paul fuort le Mura, whence sprung the 
Feast of the Commemoration of St. Paul, June 30th. 

During the octave first ordered to be celebrated with 
special pomp by Benedict XLV, the station is held daily 
in one of the many churches sanctified by the passage of 
the Holy Apostles—the Fathers of the City—June 20th, 
at the Ostian Basilica; July 1st, at St. Pudenziana, 
built on the site of the house of the Senator Pudens, 
where St. Peter dwelt when in Rome, the most ancient 
of all the churches in the Eternal City. According to 
an old and pious tradition, St. Peter celebrated Mass 
therein upon a wooden altar, which is still preserved in 
the chapel to the left of the high altar. July 2d, at S. 
Maria in Via Lata, in the subterranean, beneath which 
St. Paul “dwelt for two years with a soldier that kept 
him,” where, tradition tells us, he wrote his Epistle to 
the Hebrews; where St. Luke dictated the Acts of the 
Aposties, and wherein ts still shown a miraculous well 
sprung from the earth to enable the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to baptize the numbers whom he converted 
to the Faith of Jesus Christ. This church was first 
erected about the time of Pope St. Sylvester, 314, re- 
constructed by Pope Sergius ILI, 700, rebuilt anew by 
Pope Innocent ViIL (Cibo), 1484; and finally ar- 
ranged as it now stands by Alexander VII (Chigi), in 
1662, when the facade was added by Teter of Cor- 
tona. 

July 3d, the function is held at S. Pietro tn Vinculis, 
which church holds in custody the venerable chains 
of St. Peter wherewith he was bound both at Rome 
. and in Jerusalem, and was built in 442 by Eudocia, 
wife of the Emperor Valentinian 11, during the 
pontificate of St. Leo the Great. It is known as the 
Eudoxiana Basilica by ecclesiastical writers, is one of 
the most ancient Cardinalitiate titles in Rome, and is 
now occupied by His Eminence Cardinal Simeoni, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda de 
Fide. July 4th, is the turn of S. Ptetro in Curcere, better 
known as the Mamertine or Tullian prisous, wherein 
the two princes of the apostles were imprisoned by 
Nero, and where, by their prayers, they caused the 
springing forth of a miraculous well to baptize their 
jailors, SS. Processus and Martinianus, together with 
forty-seven other Gentile converts, who, one and ail, 
later obtained the crown of martyrdom. July 5th, at 
the Church of S. Pletro tn Montorio, on the Janiculum, 
where St. Peter was crucified, according to popular 
tradition, though many authors, and with a good show 
of truth it must be confessed, hold that he suffered 
martyrdom upon the Hill of the Vatican. The cele- 
brated Tempietto, one of the best works of Bramante, 
a small domed building resting on sixteen Dorie col- 
umns of grey granite, built in 1502, at the expense of 
Ferdinand V, of Spain, and of his queen, Elizabeth, 
better known as Isabella the Catholic, stands over 
the spot whereon St. Peter is supposed to have been 
crucified with his head downwards. The octave closes 
with a visit to the Papal Chapel of St. John Lateran, 
where are exposed to public veneration the sacred 
heads of the two apostles, SS. Peter and Paul. Other 
relics of these great apostles are to be found in Rome. 
The Church of S. Marta Transpontia, built in 1566, 
contains two columns which bear inscriptions testify- 
ing them to be those to which St. Peter and St. Paul 
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were respectively attached when they were flagellated 
by order of Nero, ere being led to martyrdom. In the 
Church of S. Francesca Romana, incrusted in the 
wall to the right of the high aitar, is preserved the 
stone whereon, tradition relates, knelt the prince of the 
apostles during the flight and fall of Simon Magus; the 
{mpressions made by the knees of St. Peter are clearly 


discernible in the slab of marble. This church was 
built over the spot by Pope St. Sylvester, in commem- 
oration of the miraculous event, and rebuilt by Hon- 
orius II, 1216. 

The chains of Paul, which are venerated in his 
Basilica on the Ostian Way, have,—thanks to the Bene- 
dictine monks who serve that church,—been provided 
with a shrine betitting their sacred character, the work 
of the well-known engraver in metals, Cavalier Vincent 
Bruge, who has also furnished most of the sacred vessels 
adorning the sacristy. The shrine is of gilded metal, 
1 metre 14 centimeters in height, representing a temple 
in Gothic style, supported on a base ornamented with 
figures, bas-reliefs, and armorial bearings, all har- 
monizing most perfectly. After being presented for ap- 
proval to the Holy Father, by whom it was greatly ad- 
mired, it was collocated in its place upon the high altar 
of the Basilica, on the Feast of the Commemoration of 
St. Paul, June 30th. Finally, the Church of St. Paul, 
formerly known as Ad Agvas Salvias, built by Gia- 
como della Porta for Cardinal Aldubrandini in 1590, 
contains enclosed in an iron grating the short marble 
pillar whereon the Saint was beheaded, and the three 
fountains which miraculously sprung forth, wherever 
the severed head struck the ground during the three 
bounds which it made after decapitation. A difference 
in the temperature of the water of the three wells is 
clearly discernible. Three modern altars above the 
fountains are each decorated with the head of the 
apostle in bas-relief. E. B. E. 
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Catholic Notes. 


—As many as twenty-three clerical converts have 
been supplied from four Ritualistie churches in Eng- 
land within the last few years. 

— Ex-Gov. Bagley, of Detroit, has notified the Little 
Sisters of the Poor in that city, that hereafter, so long as 
he shall live, he will provide the inmates of their hos- 
pital with all the tobacco they may need. 

—tThe Egerton library of manuscripts in the British 
Museum has recently had an important addition—a 
rare copy of the ° Divina Commedia” of Dante, small 
folio, on paper, written, and bearing the date 1379. 

—We are enabled to forward other remittances to 
Ireland this week as follows: $20 to Mother de Sales 
Ryan, Presentation Convent, Ballingarry, and $5150 
—$22 children’s collection—to Kev. Father Murphy, 


_S. J.. Sea Road, Co. Galway. 


—Rev. Father Farrell, for twenty years pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, New York, died last week in that 
city, of cancer. He was widely known, and held in 
high esteem for his many virtues. His funeral was 
largely attended by the clergy and laity. R. I. P. 

— Things are coming to a sad pass in France. 
The Chambers have annulled the Chaplaincy of the 
Army, and it is proposed to suppress the Chapter of 
St. Genevieve, and convert the Pantheon to the false 
gods of 1791. Let us pray that this profanation may 
be averted. 
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—- About three months ago the municipal council 
of Auxerre dismissed twenty-three Sisters of Charity 
from the City Hospital, and substituted lay infirmarians 
in their stead. The Sisters returned to the Mother- 
House, whence they were sent to different places. Re- 
cently the small-pox broke out at the hospital; the 
lay nurses were terrified and fled away to their fam- 
ilies, leaving the sick deprived of all care, and the 
municipal council, not knowing what else to do, asked 
fora return of the Sisters. 

—tThe recent consecration of a Bishop in France 
presents a peculiarity worthy of note. The new Prelate, 
Mgr. Emanuel de Briey, consecrated Coadjutor Bishop 
of Meaux, has a brother in the episcopate, promoted 
some four years ago to the See of Saint Dié. This is 
the first time since 1792 that two brothers contempo- 
raneously occupied Episcopal Sees in France. During 
the Revolution, two—named La Rochefoucauld—were 
contemporaneously Bishops of Saintes and Beauvais, 
and both lost their heads under the guillotine during 
the Reign of Terror. 


—-An incident worthy of record occurred some time 
ago in Ouganda, Central Africa. Mtesa,a powerful 
king of that country, obliged the Protestant mission- 
aries and some Mahometans to discuss in his presence 
with Catholic missionaries, sent by the Archbishop of 
Algiers, the excellence of the religion which each 
wished to establish in his kingdom. Having listened 
attentively to the discussion and passed judgment upon 
the doctrine of each, he declared that the Catholic re- 
ligion should be the only one taught to his people. The 
sectarian preachers have since abandoned Ouganda. 


—Republics, we know, are often ungrateful, but in 
the republic of letters, universities sometimes show an 
appreciation of merit. Last year, when all America 
sywpathized with the great calamity which threatened 
but did not destroy the future of the University of 
Notre Dame, many generous hearts offered for its 
relief the fruits of their talent and labor. Among 
others, a young American poet and journalist, Mr. 
Maurice F. Egan, gave a volume of his poems, which, 
by their Catholic sentiment and pleasant rythm, made 
many new friends in making new acquaintance, both 
for poet and University. ‘The University has just made 
a graceful return for the poet’s homage and sympathy, 
enrolling him among its masters of arts, a favor mu- 
tually honorable to the giver and to the receiver.—Cath- 
oltc Review. 

——A strange incident occurred recently in Spain, 
the truth of which is vouched for by persons most 
worthy of credence. When the case which contained 
the remains of St. Diego was opened at AlcalA, in pres- 
ence of a great concourse of people, a most delightful 
odor pervaded the whole church to the astonishment of 
everyone. All eagerly pressed forward to view the 
sacred remains, which appeared as a living person, 
except that the face was quite dark. The body emits a 
moisture from which a sweet perfume constantly arises. 


A physician who happened to be present was heard: 


to say that there was no natural explanation for the 
phenomenon. Many persons were fortunate enough 
to be able to touch handkerchiefs and other objects to 
the sacred remains. St. Diego died in the beginning of 
the X VIth century. 


——APPALLING STATISTICS.—The number of Cath- 
olics in New England is very large, probably one-fourth 
the whole population. Among this element there fs, 
of course, no divorce. Therefore, divorce statistics, 
which are averaged upon the whole people, refer only 
to Protestants. Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, shows 


that omitting decimals, the averages for the five years 
ending with 1878 were: In Vermont, 1 divorce to 
every 15 marriages; in Connecticut, 1 to 10; in Mas- 
sachusetts, 1 to 23; in Rhode Island, 1 to 12. And 
this is not all. The foregoing figures only represent 
the successful petitions; the records show that in some 
of the States fully 25 per cent. of the persons seeking 
divorces fail for various reasons. Then, again, num- 
bers of persons consult attorneys for this purpose, or 
begin cases which never reach a trial, and many mar- 
ried persons separate without the formality of legal 
proceedings.—The Ptlot. 

— Rev. Dr. LEONARD MENNER, archivist of the 
city of Cologne and curator of the library, died recently 
in that city, in the 60th year of his age, fortified by the 
Last Sacraments. He was ordained in 1845, and after 
spending several years in missionary duties, was ap- 
pointed by the chief burgomaster of Cologne to the of- 
fices which he filled with such honor. Many persons 
were opposed to his appointment under the pretence 
that he would work only in the interests of the Church; 
but he acquitted himself of his duties most satistac- 
torily. He has published a series of books and con- 
tributions to periodicals dealing with the history of the 
electoral city. The committee charged with superin- 
tending the great works at the cathedral requested him 
to compile a history of the world-famous church. He 
completed it before his death, and it will be published 
in a couple of months, when the work of restoration 
shall have been completed. R.I.P. 

— LIBERAL TOLERATION IN FRANCE.—The world 
may look upon the expulsion of the religious orders 
from France as a sample of the toleration that may 
be expected should the much vaunted “ Liberalism” 
and irreligion, of the present day, ever gain an as- 
cendancy in the United States. It is the same Lib- 
eralism, infidelity and irreligion that, under the name 
of Republicanism, is to-day invading schools, con- 
vents, and colleges, confiscating the property of the 
owners, and banishing them; and for what? For any 
crime? For any accusation of crime? Not the least. 
They have been teaching generations of French youth. 
Have they not made them good citizens? Certainly. 
Why then are they robbed, and exiled? Because they 
teach religion, and the Government is infidel—and so 
“LiberaL” But there is retribution in store for these 
outrages. As the expelled orders go out, the amnestied 
Communists, the incendiaries of the Tuilleries, and the 
murderers of the Archbishop of Paris,come in. The 
infidel republic of France will have to drink the 
dregs of its own cup one of these days.—Ypstlanté 
Sentinel. 

—Tug LireRaARY Works oF LEONARDO DA 
Vincr.—Dr. J. P. Richter has in press “The Liter- 
ary Works of Leonardo da Vinci.” This edition will 
contain a transcript of the original text of the Treattse 
on Patnting, with a number of chapters not found in 
the current editions, and it will be illustrated by repro- 
ductions of numerous diagrams, sketches, and draw- 
ings by Leonardo’s own hand. The volumes will also 
contain Leonardo’s projects for his works of art, his 
opinions on sculpture, numerous architectural studies 
for the construction of cupolas, ect.; notes on pupils and 
other artists who lived in his house, suggestions and 
plans for the construction of a painter’s studio; remarks 
on events of his own life and on more or less distin- 
guished contemporaries; notes on an eruption of Mount 
®tna, on the Alps, on the Island of Cyprus, and on the 
Nile; a plan for an arched bridge over the Golden 
Horn, etc. The text will be accompanied by a transia- 
tion, and by explanatory notes by the editor. Leo- 
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nardo’s writings on architecture will be commented on 
by Baron Henry de Geymuller, of Paris. There will 
be altogether 200 autotype drawings.—The Athenwum. 

—CATHOLIC Parers.—We hear complaints on all 
sides of the growing indifference of young Catholics in 
the cause of religion, and the difficulty parents have in 
getting children to approach the Sacraments. An ex- 
amination into the cause will show that the fault lies 
with the parents themselves. It will be seen that the 
families wherein this indifference is found, are wholly 
unprovided with Catholic literature of any kind; but 
in all probability, you will see the latest novel on the 
centre-table. What can one expect in such a family 
but indifference? Many parents think that as their 
faith came to them naturally, their children will get it 
in the same way; but they will discover their mistake 
when too late. It is not sufficient to send children to 
Catholic schools, unless the home training is in har- 
mony with the teaching of the school. It is the duty 
of parents to supply their homes with good reading, and 
no Catholic hearth should be found without a Cath- 
olic newspaper. It is said that Catholic newspapers 
are dry reading; this is a mistake, and only made by 
those who do not read them. If you do not like one, try 
another; some of them will suit you. The question 
as to what our children shall read, is an important one, 
and both priests and parents should encourage the cir- 
culation of Catholic papers, so that the rising gener- 
ation shall be properly instructed.— Western Watch- 
man. 

— Mar. FRrepre..—Mgr. Charles E. Freppel, who 
was recently elected a member of the French Chamber, 
was born at Obernai (Lower Rhine), in the year 1827. 
After brilliant theological studies, he was ordained 
priest in 1850; shortly afterwards he was named Vicar 
of the diocese of Strasbourg, and became professor of 
Sacred Eloquence at the Sorbonne. He was Dean of 
St. Genevieve until a decree of the 27th of December, 
1869, appointed him to the Bishopric of Angers, The 
great activity and eloquence for which Mgr. Freppel is 
so noted were especially displayed during the terrible 
events of 1870-71. In 1872, he organized the first 
pilgrimages through France; in the month of August 
he led the faithful in a journey to the Church of Puy, 
which possesses, a3 is well known, the clncture of the 
Blessed Virgin. The movement was thus inaugurated. 
Thousands of Catholics visited in turn Lourdes, Paray- 
le-Monial, and La Salette, there to adore openly that 
God who had been so dishonored. After the passage 
of the law which gave, for a time, liberty of higher in- 
struction, Mgr. Freppel founded a Catholic university 
at Angers. Among the works of this distinguished 
prelate are: “A Critical Examination of Renan’s Life 
of Jesus,” “ Conferences on the Divirity of Jesus Christ,” 
“ Discourses, Panegyrics, etc.” (1869-74); ‘Sermon in 
behalf of Alsace and Lorraine” (1873); “The Church 
and the Laboring Class” (1876); ‘“‘The Duties of a 
Christian in Civil Life,” etc., etc. 

—How An Act or HoMAGE TO THE BLESSED 
Viren was REWARED.—The following remarkable 
fact is related in the columns of the Figaro, a journal 
which certainly cannot be accused of being too favor- 
able to anything Catholic. Speaking of the late duel 
between M. Rochfort and M. Kechlin, it says: “The 
violent character of M. Rochfort has several times led 
him to cross swords or exchange shots with an adver- 
sary; in one of these duels with pistols, a friendly 
hand had sewed in his dress a miraculous medal of the 
Blessed Virgin. The signal was given; a ball whistled 
through the air and spent itself against the medal 
which Rochfort unconsciously wore, and which saved 


his life.” Such is the fact. One is certainly free to at- 
tribute it to chance or to a supernatural intervention; 
but the sincere Christian, one convinced, as taught by 
the Gospel, “That not a single hair of our head can fall 
to the ground without the permission of God,” cannot 
fail to see In this event the visible protection of the 
Blessed Virgin. While Rochfort was as yet unen- 
lightened by Faith, he had composed a beautiful sonnet, 
well Known, in honor of the Mother God. Our Heavenly 
Queen did not forget tha homage paid her by this man, 
who was later drawn into the ranks of the most bit- 
ter enemies of our holy religion. She saved him from 
a double death. We may well hope that she will com- 
plete her work, and turn her eyes full of mercy upon 
him, that, lfke Saul on the road to Damascus, the perse- 
cutor of Jesus may become His most valiant defender. 

— CARDINAL Pre.—The piety of this {illustrious 
and lamented Prelate was never more conspicuous than 
when he attained the apex of ecclesiastical honors by 
his enrolment among the members of the Sacred Col- 
lege. Tosome of his intimate friends, who congratu- 
lated him on that occasion, he said, feelingly: “ Yes, 
but all this warns us that now, more than ever, it is nec- 
essary to prepare well for death.” Whenever he went 
to Poitiers, he first visited Notre Dame, the church ded- 
icated to her of whum he said in his episcopal arms, 
Tuus sum ego—“I am thine.” To this church he be- 
queathed the ornaments and sacred vessels which he 
possessed, and designated it as the spot where he would 
have his remains interred; and there they now repose 
beneath the middle of the choir, not far from the ancient 
crypt over which the high altar of the old church stands. 
His wishes in regard to his burial were written with 
his own hand on a simple sheet of paper, and confided 
tothe care of one of his friends. They were as follows: 
“I desire that no monument be erected over my tomb, 
nought but a simple stone, on a level with the pave- 
ment, and bearing the following inscription: 


(Cardinal’s arms.) 


TUUS SUM KGO. 

LUDOVICUS FRANCISCUS DESIDEKATUS EDWARDUS, 
TITULI SANCTX MARIZA DE VICTORIA 8. RB. EL 
PRESBYTER CARDINALIS PIE. 

NATUS CARNOTENSIS XXVI SEPTEMBER, 
MDCCCXV. 

EPI{SCOPUS PICTAVIENSIS XXVI SEPTEMBER, 
MDCCCXLIX. 

E VIVIS SUBLATUS 
DIE ...., ANNO.... 


Et sicut per manus nostras coronaris tn terris, ita 
per te a Filto tuo coronari merear in colts. 

“Thine I am—Louis Francis Desiré Edward Pie, Car- 
dinal Priest of the Holy Roman Church, under the Title 
of Holy Mary of Victory. Born at Chartres, Septem- 
ber 26, 1815. Bishop of Poitiers September 26, 1849. 
Died —— ——. And as by our hands thou wast 
crowned upon earth, so through thee may we merit to 
be crowned by thy Son in Heaven.” 

It will be remembered that Cardinal Ple solemnly 
crowned Our Lady of Poitiers. 


— CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SUFFERING IRISH:— 
A Reader of THe AVE MARIA, $1; E. P. McEvoy, $1; 
Mary Walsh, $1; Catharine McCauley, $5; Celino 
Rocheford, 30 cts.; Mrs. Mary Traves, $2; M. C. $5; 
A Friend, $5; Maria Shannon, $1; Gregory Massini, 
$2; Grace O'Donnell, $1; Friends, $550; Some Sub- 
scribers in W. T., $2.50; William McIntyre, $1; M. 
Hayes, 50 cts.; Michael Lyons, $1; A Friend, $1; Mrs, 
M. A. Ryran, $1. 
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- Acknowledgments. 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR, IRELAND, July 5, 1880. 

REVEREND DEAR FATHER:—I have just received 
your kind letter with the enclosed additional sub- 
scription of £14 for the suffering children of Galway 
from the dear, good children of America, and others 
who read your excellent AVE Mania. Never was 
money more wanted to help the poor, starving, des- 
titute children of Galway and its vicinity, over the 
remainder of this hungry month well into August, 
when there may be prospects of a happy harvest; 
never was there a people more grateful to you and 
your good, kind, charitable American children than 
are the children and the parents of this impover- 
ished district (Galway) for thus enabling the “little 
ones” to go to the great Heart of Jesus that so loves 
them, to the schools to be instructed, and to Iloly Mass 
to be sanctified. Without your timely and generous aid 
they would not be able to do one or the other. You and 
your dear children have enabled us by your magnifi- 
cent donations—amounting already to more than £125, 
besides your generosity to other places in Ireland, 
equally destitute—to feed and clothe hundreds of poor 
children, to send them to school and to Mass, to cheer 
their pure young hearts, and wipe the tear of sor- 
row from their once bright, cheerful faces. The chil- 
dren of your schools, and all others who are sub- 
scribing to help our dear little Galway children, must 
indeed feel a thrill of joy In their hearts, when they 
refiect, that by thus depriving themselves of some little 
pleasure, some little toy or amusement, they are wiping 
away tears of sorrow, and thereby consoling the Heart 
of Jesus, who declares, “Amen I say to you, what 
you do to these My little ones, you do itto Me.” Tell 
them that the prayers of these children, many of whom 
have no father or mother to comfort or console them, 
will obtain for them a sevenfold return even in this 
life, and eternal happiness in the next; and that I will 
say Mass once a month during the whole of this year, 
for all who subscribe to this meritorious work, that the 
“Wather of the poor,” who has identified Himself with 
them, and made their pain and their poverty His own, 
and made our charity to them a condition for heaven, 
will reward them both here and hereafter for helping 
those who are now abandoned to the pangs of hunger, 
destitution and waut. For many of them there is no 
hope but from you, next to God; the hand that once 
supported them is now mouldering in the grave; the 
heart that once loved them shall throb for them no 
more; the voice that once consoled them is silenced for- 
ever inthe tomb. A hand to help, a heart to love. and 
a voice to console are supplied to them by every penny 
your good readers subscribe, and God well knows how 
to reward them for their charity. 

Ever, my dear Father, most sincerely yours in the 
Sacred Heart, E. Murrey, S. J. 
Rev. D. E. Hupson, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Indiana. 


ABBEYLEIX CONVENT, Queen’s Co., Ireland, 
July 6. 1880. 


Dar Fatuen:—Accept my grateful thanks for 
the contribution for the suffering families in this 
locality. Were your noble-hearted Americans, who so 
generously subscribed to alleviate the distress of our 
dear Irish, to see the tears of gratitude which I saw flow 
when I gave respectable parties a few of your dollars, 
they would feel truly happy for having contributed to 


the good work. May the Sacred Heart reward them a 
hundredfold! 
I am, dear Father, yours gratefully in Christ, 
Mary Dz SaLes LALOR. 


ooo 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes), 


* We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 
REPORT FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING JULY 21ST. 


The following petitions have been received: Recov- 
ery of health for 24 persons and 2 families,—conversion 
to the Faith for 26 persons and 3 families,—change of 
life for 3 persons,—spiritual and temporal favors for 2 
persons and 4 families; also 24 particular intentions, 
aud 3 thanksgivings for favors received. 

Specitied intentions: Recovery of health for an eccle- 
siastical student,—the conversion of a young man who 
has entirely abandoned his religious dutles,—restora- 
tion to health of a man liable to become demented,—a 
poor family who are in danger of losing their home,—a 
young lady who has become insane,—the conversion of 
@ young man who is 8 member of a secret society. 

FAVOKS OBTAINED. 

The publication of favors obtained through the inter- 
cession of our Blessed Mother is an act of praise most 
pleasing to her, and well calculated to inspire devotion 
and increase confidence. Unhappily, our friends are 
not careful enough to report these favors, forgetting 
that “itis honorable to reveal and confess the works 
of God.” 

“Some time ago,” writes a correspondent, “I asked 
prayers for my son who had been out of employment 
for nearly a year, and now—thanks to the Blessed Vir- 
gin—he has obtained a situation.” ... A worthy rector 
of a western mission says: ‘At the request of some of 
my congregation, I take the liberty of applying to you 
for some of the holy water of Lourdes. They seem to 
have great contidence in it. My own experience tn its 
use inspires the same in me. The lady in my mission 
afflicted with fits, of whom I wrote, was relieved on the 
first application of the water.” ... “ With hearts thrill- 
ing with emotions of gratitude,” writes another person, 
“we proclaim to the world the marvellous results of the 
intercession of the Blessed Mother of God. We have 
been delivered from the financial difficulties in whieh 
we were placed, and we can attribute it to nothing else 
than the patronage of Our Blessed Lady.” 

- OBITUARY. 

The prayers of the Confraternity are requested for 
the following deceased persons: Miss SARAH BRAND, 
of Baltimore, Md., whose death occurred on the sth inst. 
MICHAEL MALONE, of Lancaster, Pa., who died on the 
2ithof May. Epwarp MCKIERNAN, of Williamsburg, 
Pa, lately deceased. MARY AGNES MCCAULKEY, of 
Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. M. A. LAMBING, of Manorville, 
Pa. Mr. Pukuim Toouk, of St. Louis, Mo. DANIEL 
WHELAN, of Lonerville, Mass. M. BoLan, of Lee, 
Mass. JAMES F. LEAsky, Mrs. M. C. Pyz, Huca 
Fa.LvrY, JouN FaLvrEy, PATRICK MCCLARiTT, K. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. JoUN MCMULLEN, CATHARINE 
Synotr. And several others, whose names have not 
been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity, 


Ave Marsa. 
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Uouth’s Department. 


The Prayer of a Great Musician, and what 
Came of it. 


A; 3G HERE was great animation in the 
(ps , Gy town of Liége, especially about 
Ne ROY the old College of St. Dennis. It 
was a festival day assuredly, for 
all the streets of the neighbor- 
hood which led to the church were 
thronged with peuple in holiday 
attire. The bells were ringing joy- 
ously; in the kitchen windows all 
about, one saw the busy servants roll- 
ing paste, basting meats, and picking fowl. 
High holiday and rare good cheer in the neigh- 
borhood of the College that day! 

In the church where the crowd, quiet and rec- 
ollected, prayed, were grouped about the altar 
rows of children. It was in their honor that the 
clergy had donned their most beautiful vest- 
ments; it was in their honor that all the tall ta- 
pers burned, and the beautiful flowers shed forth 
their perfume; for them, too, the organ played its 
sweetest, gravest airs, and the orchestra in the 
choir executed its most beautiful melodies. It 
was the day of First Communion. 

Whoever had chosen to look at the first violin- 
ist of the orchestra had not failed to guess that 
his child was among the number. He did not 
fail in his score. No: bow in hand, with fingers 
on the strings, he stood ready to begin his part 
as soon as the leader’s baton should give the sig- 
nal, and never had he played with so much spirit; 
but in the interludes, he bent over to see a slight, 
pale little boy, with delicate features and a broad 
forehead, who was praying fervently in the rank 
and file of his companions. He could not turn 
his eyes away, yet from time to time he seemed 
to dry atear which dimmed his sight. 

“You are looking at your son?” said one of 
his neighbors of the orchestra. 

“Yes, he is there in the front row—dear boy,— 
such a good child, so gentle! when I think how 
harshly he was treated at the school where I 
first put him—and a poor child of six! beaten if 
he missed a note!” 

“Yes: theold master was not over tender with 
the children of the chorus: I have seen him put 
them on their knees on a great round stick, and 


to quietly keep their balance, the least movement 
sent them forward on their noses; he would then 
tie them to a nail in the wall, and make them 
sing, and beat time too. Sometimes he has been 
known to cover them with an enormous wig, 
which made them look like a great bat nailed 
against the door, and then he beat them, poor 
children!” 

“I know: my poor Modeste has borne the 
marks. Ie worked hard enough though, the dear 
child; he was so afraid of being late, that he set | 
out in winter before day, and took some candle 
ends with him that he might study his lesson be- 
fore the master came. Sometimes he got there be- 
fore the door was open, and then he used to wait 
under the church porch; but it was all in vain, 
he did not get on: excessive fear hindered his 
learning, and I had to withdraw him. I put him 
with Monsieur Leclerc who is gentle, and took him 
to hear the Italian singers, and he soon made 
rapid progress.” 

“It is true, he sings like an angel now. Are 
we not to hear him?” 

“Yes, he sings a solo in the O Salutarts. See- 
there he is getting up.” 

The two musicians became silent. Little 
Modeste had joined the other children in the 
choir; the organ played the prelude, the choir 
began to sing, and soon the pure voice of the 
young boy rose above all the others. The congre- 
gation listened with visible emotion; they felt 
that he put his whole soul into the song. He 
loved music, and he loved God; he loved prayer, 
and he was happy to have found a worthy mode 
of expressing the desires of his soul. When he 
had finished, and came to take his place among 
the kneeling communicants, many were the eyes 
which followed his movements, and people whis- 
pered: “That is little Modeste, the first violin’s 
son; he is the best scholar in the class, and they 
say he will become a great musician, and an 
honor to the country.” 

Mass over, the priest who directed the move- 
ments of the children, remained standing quietly 
& moment or so, looking at them, and not hasten- 
ing to give the signal for departure. He saw 
them praving, and he did not wish to disturb 
their prayer. He knew the old tradition in and 
about Liege, that Gud never refuses the request 
which a child makes on the day of First Commu- 
nion, 80 he left them ample time to pour out 
their hearts before God, and to reveal to Him 
their most secret desires. 

And what did all those children ask for? 
None save God and themselves will ever know. 
But Modeste remembered in his old age what he 
asked for, and told the story. His conscience and 
the admiration of his contemporaries have wit- 
nessed its fulfilment. That day he was so happy 


forbid them to stir, and though they did their best | that he would gladly haye died; he dreaded fu- 
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ture temptations; he asked himself if, later, some 
fault, some remorse would not come to chase 
away forever the delicious peace that reigned 
there that day; and still, the joy he had but a 
moment since experienced in singing the O Salu- 
taris, made him foresee new pleasures in his art, 
and he would not like to die without knowing 
them. Inspired by the sentiments of a Christian 
and an artist, he said, throwing his whule soul 
into his prayer: “My God, grant me the grace of 
- dying to-day, if Iam not to grow up a good man 
and a great musician.” 

The day wore away; the children had all been 
home, and had returned again to the church. 
While awaiting the first stroke of the Vesper bell, 
they played together on the square. Their youth 
claimed its rights, and the grave thoughts of the 
morning gave place to joyous laughs. One of the 
children was exploring the tower which contained 
the chimes, and by chance he discovered that the 
door was not fastened. “The door is open!” he 
cried; “let's go up and see the bells!” 

To see the bells! What fun! They heard the 
chimes every day to be sure, but to whom had it 
ever been granted to see them near to? They 
knew that the bells were of all sizes, some as long 
as a finger only, others large enough to conceal a 
child; but how did they make them go? Did 
the bell-ringer pull each by a rope, as old Peters 
and his fat son Jans pulled the church bells, 
which were so heavy that the two men were red 
in the face and covered with perspiration on 
days of high festival? And then how funny it 
must be,—such a number of little bells! 

There goes then a tumultuous troop up the 
winding stair, which runs and climbs, and at last 
reaches the top. There they are opposite the 
chimes. They look, they marvel, they laugh. They 
touch the bells with their fingers, but gently, so as 
not to make them ring. What if the sacristan, a 
cross old man, were to hear the chimes playing 
themselves all of asudden? They try to find out 
how it is done. Modeste must know, he is a musi- 
cian. So Modeste examines. He thinks he has 
heard that they are played by striking them with 
the fist, and also with the foot. Yes, that is it. 
The player sits down on that bench there, and 
strikes the wooden keys with his hands, and the 
lowest and largest ones with his feet; how 
funny he must look when he plays a fast piece! 
and the children laugh aloud at the thought. 

Some among them, not interested in musical 
problems, have found another amusement. What 
grand beams those are, which support the frame- 
work of the chimes! How amusing to ride horse- 
back on them! No sooner said than done. Im- 
mediately, on every beam, a row of little boys sits 
astride kicking their heels into their fiery courser’s 
sides; they laugh so loudly that they do not hear 
a certain groaning and creaking of ominous sound. 


It comes again, louder this time. The children 
stop in dismay. In a flash they have jumped 
down. All? Alas! no. Little Modeste, who 
was busy thinking, perhaps of the chimes, was 
less alert than his comrades, and did not jump 
quick enough. He falls with the falling beam, 
and lies there motionless. 

“He is dead!” the children murmur, seized 
with fright, and they dare not touch him. But 
the noise has been heard below, and people came 
rushing up. The poor child is carried away, and 
soon the news spreads that one of the little com- 
municants has just been killed in the belfry. 

“Ob my God! it is my little Modeste!” cries the 
poor violinist, who had just arrived, and was taking 
his place in the orchestra. He gathers up the child 
in his arms bathes him with his tears, and covers 
the closed eyes and pale forehead with kisses. 
His sobs pierce the hearts of the bystanders. 

“Courage, Grétry,” says the curate, who had 
rushed to the scene; “we are all in God’s hands.” 

“Yes, Father,” stammers the poor man; “my 
dear little boy! must I take him back to his 
mother like that.... after such a joyful day! 
We all thought it such a beautiful day.” 

He takes the child home; a physician is sum- 
moned; the child is undressed. 

“There are no broken bones. Courage, Grétry! 
he has only fainted, and provided there are no in- 
terior injuries”... . 

“He lives! he is opening his eyes!” cries the 
mother, clasping her hands. 

And Modeste, who has recovered consciousness, 
gathers his wits together, understands what has 
happened, and, smiling reassuringly, looks at his 
parents, and says: “It is the good God’s answer! I 
shall be a good man and a great musician.” 

André Ernest Modeste Grétry lived sixty years 
after that day. Certainly he was a good man. 
Was he a great musician? In our day that title is 
contested and refused him by many. But his con- 
temporaries bestowed it upon him with one ac- 
cord. His light and graceful melodies charmed the 
ears of our grandmothers, and the pleasing scores 
of the Tableau parlant, of L’Epreuve Villageotse, 
of Zémire and Azor, and of Richard Ceur de Leon, 
are still the delight of amateurs. 

Grétry was born at Liége, in 1741, and died at 
L’'Ermitage, at Montmorency, in 1813. 

a 


For the Suffering Irish Children. 


Miss Blunt, $1; Clara Blunt, 25 cts.; Josie Blunt, 
25 cts.; Josie Higgins, 50 cts.; Willie Cunningham, $1; 
Mrs. Higgins, 25 cts.; James Cunningham, 25 cts.; 
James P. Cunningham, 20 ets.; Francis Cunningham, 
25 cts.; Mrs. Cunningham, 50 cts.; A Friend, $10; Mrs. 
John Laskoski, $1. 
$22 more have been sent to Rev. Father 
Murphy, 8. J., this week. 
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Feast of the Transfiguration. * 


LORD! it is the Festival 
Of coward hearts like mine, 
Who love the flowers about the cross, 
The light upon the shrine, 
And when in sight of Calvary, 
Are comforted to know 
That Thabor was Thy resting-place 
A little while below. 


The light was on Thy raiment then, 
The halo round Thy Face, 

And yet Thou wast as truly there, 
In glory and in grace, 

As when upon the hill of woe 
The streaming Life-Blood ran, 

Till nature was convulsed to see 
How God could die for man. 


But, Lord! they do not always flee 
From Thy dark hour of pain, 
Who gladly in the sunny light 
Of Thy sweet smile remain; 
St. John beneath the gory cross 
‘Was all more fond and true, 
Because he could remember there 
What Thabor gave to view. 


To Mary’s peerless heart alone 
Thou didst not need to show 

The brightness of Thy Majesty, 
To bind her to Thy woe: 

Still, souls not half so weak as mine, 
On this world’s gloomy way, 

Will smile to meet a Festival 

* Which gladdens like to-day. 


** Voices From the Heart,” by Sister Mary Alphonsus 
Downing, “ Mary” of The Nation. The accomplished editor 
of the Irixh Monthly says: “ Since Father Robert Southwell 
died a martyr. no holier tome of verse has been put into 
Print in English or any other language than ‘ Voices from 
the Heart.’” 


The Angel of the Schools on the Virgin 
Mother. 


BY REV. T. J. JENKINS. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
I. 
THE VIRGINITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


wal is of faith, as defined against the heretics of 
De St. John the Evangelist’s time, Jovinian and 

°° Helvidius, opposed by St. Jerome (A. D. 384- 
399), and St. Augustine,—holding that our Sa- 
viour was purely man and the natural Son of 
Joseph and Mary—that Mary was a virgin in 
conceiving, in giving birth, and after delivery. 

The Angel divides the proofs into parts corre- 
sponding to these instants: 1, A virgin in con- 
ceiving. “It behooved the dignity of the Son of 
God to have no father but God.” Then it was 
meet that as the word of God was conceived 
without any corruption of the heart—such corrup- 
tion not suffering the conception of the perfect 
Word—so His flesh should be conceived, with- 
out corruption, of His Mother. Moreover, He 
came to take away the sins of the world; as 
says St. Jobn, “Behold the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world!” But it was 
impossible that a nature already corrupted by the 
sins of the flesh should be born without original 
sin. 

St. Augustine (De Sancta Virginitate, c. 6.): “It 
behooved our Head by a signal miracle to be 
born of a Virgin according to the flesh, signifying 
that His members would be born according to 
the spirit of the virgin Church.” 

Lastly, as against all objections, we have: “ Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive!”* not an ordinary 
virgin, but a secret and hidden one; one who had 


eds, vil, 14. 
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never heen exposed to the gaze of man—as the 
Hebrew means. 

2, A virgin in giving birth. Theodore of 
Ancyra, in a sermon before the Council of Ephe- 
sus, said: “After giving birth, nature no longer 
recognizes a virgin; but grace exhibits one, a true 
mother, giving birth, and remaining a maiden in- 
violate” The whole matter is resolved into the 
answer to the query, as to whether God can do any- 
thing superior to the common laws of nature. 
The world is great as coropared with us. and the 
universe immense; but what are they compared 
with God? Who ts like the Lord our God, who 
Jirelleth in heaven and looketh down on the low 
things in heanen and on earth....% Above the 
heavens ts His glory.* If He eould cause a vir- 
gin to conceive, what shall deter him from pre- 
serving her virginity when He confers actual ma- 
ternitv? Hence the conclusion: “As Christ came 
to take away our corruption, it was not at all 
preper that in being born He should corrupt His 
Mother’s purity.” 

The prophet adds to the words: “Behold a vir- 
gin stall conceive,” these others: “and shall 
bring forth a Son”—remaining, however, a virgin. 
For there would be no congruity in the miracle 
of conceiving by supernatural power, if it should 
be followed by the natural defilement of parturi- 
tion. 

According to another sermon of the Council of 
Ephesus: “ But when the Word of God was born 
in flesh, Te showed Himself the Word of God 
by preserving (His Mother's) virginity.” “For 
neither,” adds St. Thomas, “does our human 
word, when brought forth (into audible speech), 
corrupt the mind.” Tle who commands us to 
honor our parents, should not diminish the honor 
of Wis Mother, 

To the objection that Christ's body, thus born 
would appear unreal, it is responded: “Christ 
wished to show both the reality of His body and 
the power of His divinity. The first object He 
accomplished by being born of a woman; the sec- 
ond, by becoming the Son of a virgin.” Talis 
partnus decet Detm”: “Such a birth becomes a 
God,” sings St. Ambrose in his hymn of the 
Nativity. 

3, A virgin after delivery. St. Augustine com- 
menting on Ezech., xliv, thus paraphrases the text: 
“What is the ‘closed gate of the Sactuary,’ but 
Mary ever undefiled? what signify the words, 
‘Man shall not pass through it,’ but that she was 
never defiled ? what the words, ‘the Lord God of 
Israel hath entered in by it,’ but that the ‘Spirit 
should overshadow her,’ and the Lord of angels 
be born of her? What, finally, mean the words, ‘it 
shall be closed forever,’ but that Mary was a vir- 
gin before, in, and after parturition ?” 


* Ps. 112, 5. 


The arguments of reason are: 1, As Christ is 
the only begotten of His Father, so must He be 
the only Child of His Mother. 2, Her defilement 
would be an injury to the Holy Ghost, whose 
sanctuary she was made. 8, Any contrary sup- 
position would be derogating from the dignity 
and sanctity of the Immaculate Mother of God. 

The objections deduced from St. Matt., i, 18— 
seqq.: “ Before they came together, she proved to 
be with Child of the Holy Spirit. .... Until she 
brought forth her first born”; and from St. John, 
ii, 12: “fe, His Mother, His brethren,” etc, are 
easily dissolved by the observations: 1., “ Before” 
does not denote that they did afterward, but only 
refers to past time, as St. Jerome, most learned in 
Scripture, agrees. In the Psalm, Dixit Dominus, 
the words, “Sit thou at my right hand until I 
make thy enemies thy footstool,” certainly do 
not signify that God afterwards permitted His 
enemies to overcome David’s “ Lord.” 2., “ Whence 
had our Lord brethren?” queries St. Augustine; 
“Did Mary bring forth other children? Away 
with such thought, unworthy of the heart of man. 
From her did the dignity of virgins take its rise. 
From the sacred Scriptures we learn that the sons 
of an uncle,a brother, or a sister, are called broth- 
ers; and bearing in mind the fact of this usage, it 
will easily be perceived why all the relatives of 
Mary are called brethren of Christ.” Did Mary 
vow virginity? St. Augustine (De Virg. 4.) 
“* How can this be done since I know not man?’ 
These words she could not have used unless she 
had made a virgin’s vow.” St. Thomas answers: 
“The Mother of God is not believed to have ab- 
solutely vowed virginity before marriage with 
Joseph; for although she so desired, yet she left 
her will subject to the divine judgment. After 
submitting to the custom of being espoused, 
however, she made the vow together with him.” 

Some having followed us thus far may be as- 
tonished at the simplicity of diction and want of 
pretension of the great Doctor of the Schools; 
they may have expected something very lofty and 
high-sounding, with long, hard words, and finely- 
turned phrases, and a certain pomposity and pon- 
derousness. It is hardly probable that any one 
should have expected in the powerful philosopher 
any similarity with the models of modern, social 
philosophists; but for one who was master of all 
the knowledge of his time—nay, excelled his con- 
temporaries, and far outstripped even his master 
Albert the Great, the head-light of the Church 
and chief of her Doctors, to descend to the com- 
mon language ascribed to him, is too much conde- 
scension for the appreciation of the worldly-wise. 
Here, dear reader, is simply the secret of the sur- 
prise. It is related of this prince of intellects, 
this very king among men, that when any argu- 
ments were passed on theological subjects in his 
presence, he would scarcely interpose, unless es, 
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pecially requested, and then would give his opin- 
ion with as much modesty and diffidence as 
though it were of no weight. Not to remind the 
fastidious that the Jews expected the like pomp, 
external splendor—a great earthly kingdom— 
from our Lord, one need only turn to the pages 
of Holy Writ, especially the New Testament, to 
find the sublimest, most stupendous mysteries 
and world-changing events related in a few sim- 
ple sentences, as bare of ornament as the stable 
of Bethlehem or the house of Loretto. 

The truth is—as Dupanloup once said—* truth 
needs no human applause,” and God cares but 
little for the world’s opinion of sublimity when 
He ‘comés to save souls; for the very directness 
and nakedness of the divine narrative bears it 
home to our hearts, and captivates souls of “good 
will.” 

So with the Angel, who confessed that he had 
learned more iv praying before his bare crucifix 
than he had from all his books and masters. Ideas 
were what he wanted to convey; truth was what 
he wished to teach; and, like St. Augustine, he 
would rather have the grammarians and rhetori- 
cians quarrel with his diction than leave the peo- 
ple in ignorance of what he meant. He saw the 
most abstruse doctrines in the clearest light. Hia 
mind and bedy were unclouded by the fumes of 
concupiscence which were extinguished in him 
through the binding of his loins by angelic hands. 
He told plainly what he saw, and reasoned to 
convince, rather than wrote to touch. St. Thomas 
left things themselves to speak to the upright of 
will and clean of heart, satisfied that, when man 
has truth to feed his soul, he needs no condiment 
of earthly eloquence, or trick of speech, to make 
him relish its sweetness. 

A critic once said of Bourdaloue, the great 
French pulpit orator: “C'est la raison qui parle” 
—“He is but the mouth-piece of reason.” This 
may aptly be applied to St. Thomas; and, it may 
be added, his was a reason illumined by closest 
intimacy with God above that of Moses, caught 
up like Elias in a fiery chariot, to career in the 
heavens, but, like St. Paul, brought back to earth 
to confound all the enemies of God in all ages, to 
comfort the Church, and to shed abroad upon 
mankind the shining rays from bis sun-blazoned 
breast—the seal of God set upon his priest and 
prophet. 

Iv. 


ESPOUSALS OF MARY WITH HOLY JOSEPH. 

“Was it necessary that Christ should be born 
of a virgin who was married? It was, for many 
reasons, one of which, in common with many of 
the Fathers, is alleged by St. Ignatius, martyr, 
first successor to St. Peter in the See of Antioch. 
In his Epistle to the Ephesians, written when on 
his way to Rome to be devoured by wild beasts, 
he mentions as a prime reason why it was neces- 


sary that the Blessed Mother should be married, 
that “the birth of Jesus might be concealed from 
the devil,” who, he adds, “ would thus imagine 
Him born not of a viigin but of a wife.” 

“It would seem,” as St. Thomas objects to him- 
self, “that this reason is vain, as the devil, by his 
natural astuteness and powers of observation, can 
know everything material, and did afterwards 
ascertain, with some degree of certainty, who 
Christ was.” We may add, moreover, that our 
own common knowledge of God would induce us 
to assert that surely He could defend His Son 
from the wiles and snares of the devil, even in 
case the evil one was acquainted with His com- 
ing into the world. St. Thomas answers by ad- 
ducing St. Augustine:* “The devil can do many 
things by virtue of his natural powers, which he 
is prevented from doing by the power of God: 
thus by his natural powers he could know that 
the Mother of God was immaculate and a virgin, 
and still be hindered from knowing the manner of 
the Divine birth. Even if, afterwards, the devil 
did somewhat recognize the Son of God, it was 
when the time had come for Christ to show His 
power over Satan, and to undergo the persecu- 
tions incited by him. But in the infancy of the 
God-Man it was necessary to restrain the malice 
of the devil from raising too violent a persecution, 
when Christ, neither willing to suffer vor show 
II 3 power, preferred to follow the condition of all 
infants.” As Leo, Pope, says (Sermon on Epiph- 
any): “The Magi saw and adored the Child Jesus, 
little in size, needing another's help, unable to 
talk, and nowise unlike the generality of human 
infants.” 

“ Was the marriage of Mary and Joseph a true 
one?” the next article asks; and the holy Doc- 
tor answers that it was. Matrimony is true or real 
when it attains its perfection. The perfection 
of a thing is twofold: first,in form; second, in 
operation. The form of marriage consists ina 
certain indivisible union of minds, by which each 
one of the couple is bound to observe absolute 
fidelity to the other. The end of marriage is the 
procreation and education of offspring. The first 
is obtained by a strict observance of Divine and 
human law; the second, through mutual aid, by 
which the parents work together to rear the 
child. 

The first perfection existed in the marriage of 
Joseph and Mary, since both consented to the 
marriage bond,—though no farther than God so 
willed. Hence Mary is called by the Angel the 
wife of Joseph. + 

The second perfection is to be separated from 
the education of the offspring. St. Augustine (De 
Nup. et Concup. lib. i. c. 2) writes: “ All the good of 
marriage was fulfilled in Joseph and>Mary: off- 


* De Trin. lib. ili¢, 7—8 + Matth., 1, 20. 
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spring, fidelity, and sacrament. The offspring we 
know,—the Lord Jesus Himself; fidelity, in their 
unwavering, mutual faith; sacrament, because 
no divorce. Sylvius, commenting on St. Thomas, 
says: “The perfection as to procreation was not 
unfulfilled: the Child was conceived and born in 
that marriage, and without injury to it, so that 
It belonged to Joseph, also, as a husband, by the 
right of the conjugal bond. 


V. 
THE ANGELIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“It was fitting that the Mystery of the Incar- 
nation (of Christ) should be announced to Mary, 
1, in order that her mind might be instructed be- 
fore she conceived His flesh; 2, that she might 
offer her obedient services to God—which she 
promptly did: 3, that the spiritual marriage of 
the Son of God with human nature might be 
made manifest. Hence, in the Annunciation, the 
consent of the Virgin, speaking for all mankind, 
was asked and obtained.” 

Among the reasons given as to why an angel 
was sent, occurs this one: “Because of Mary’s 
virginity.” St. Jerome, on this point, beautifully 
observes: “ Well was an angel sent to the Virgin, 
for virginity is akin to the angels. Indeed to live 
in flesh without flesh is not an earthly but a 
heavenly life.”* Among the circumstances at- 
tending the angelic message, St. Luket relates that 
“when Mary heard it, she was troubled at his say- 
ing.” Upon which some interpreters remark that 
as the Blessed Virgin was accustomed to angelic 
visions, she is not said to be disturbed at the sight 
of the heavenly visitor, but only by what he said, 
not thinking that such magnificent eulogies as 
his words conveyed, were at all applicable to her. 
Hence the Evangelist says: “She was troubled at 
his saying.” 

“Tt was her humility,” remarks Bossuet, “that 
caused her to be troubled.” 

Tn setting forth the reasons why it was seemly 
that Christ should be born of a woman, besides the 
principal ones,—that He might thus ennobleall hu- 
man nature, and firmly establish the reality of the 
Incarnation,—the Angelic Doctor adds another: 
“In this manner was the variety of human gen- 
erations completed: first, man was produced from 
the slime of the earth without either father or 
mother; next, Eve from Adam without any 
mother; men, commonly of father and mother. 
It was proper to Christ to be brought forth by 
one parent—mother alone.” 

St. Augustine { urges on both sexes: “Jesus 
was born, a man from a woman: men, contemn 
not yourselves! the Son of God became a man. 
Women, contemn not yourselves! the Son of 
God was born of a woman.” 


* Sermon on the Assumption, 
¢ De Agone Christians. 


+ Luke, I, 29. 


VI. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


“The Son of God,” says St. John Damascene, 
“constructed for Himself, from the most chaste 
and pure blood of the Virgin, a body, animated 
by arational soul.” This accords with a decree 
of the VI General Council: “From the inviolate 
and virginal blood of the Holy and Immaculate 
Virgin Mary, the Word was made Incarnate.” 
In connection with the Birth of our Divine Lord, 
St. Thomas teaches, as the faithful commonly 
understand, that as there was no corruption of 
the virginal body of Mary Immaculate, she suf- 
fered no pains of parturition, but, on the contrary, 
experienced the greatest joy that the God-Man 
was born into the world. So prophesied Isaiah: 
“It shall bud forth and blossom, and shall rejoice 
with joy and praise.’ Bethlehem was chosen 
because it means “House of Bread”: “I am the 
living Bread that came down from heaven.” 
Again, because there was the house and family 
of David, where the great king “according to 
God’s own Heart” was born. To more clearly 
bring out these mysterious meanings, the great 
Doctor adds: Christ chose Jerusalem for the place 
of His suffering, because it was the seat of the 
kingdom and the priesthood, both of which in 
His own Person were consummated on the Cross: 
Regnavit a ligno Deus—*God reigned by the 
Cross.” About Nazareth, we have it that our 
Lord willed to be brought up there rather than 
at Rome. “In order that it might be known that 
the Divinity was to transform the whole earth, 
He chose a poor, humble Mother, and a still 
poorer country.” Remember: “Is it possible any 
good should come out of Nazareth!” 

But the Lord “willed that the head of His 
Church should be established in Rome, the cap- 
ital of the world, in order that thence the Faith 
might be spread abroad into the whole world.” 

The disturbance of Herod and his subjects is 
well accounted for by a citation from St. Gregory: 
“At the birth of the King of Heaven an earthly 
king is troubled; because the powers of earth are 
confounded, when the majesty of heaven is 
shown.” And St. Augustine says: “What shall 
be the tribune of the Judge, when the cradle of 
the Infant terrified proud kings!” * 

VIL. 
EPIPHANY'’S STAR—DOVES OF PURIFICATION. 

Though the angelic theologian, in the follow- 
ing questions, treats only of our Saviour’s mani- 
festations to the chosen witnesses of the Jews 
and Gentiles, the divine Mother—who, by para- 
phrasing Virgil, we may truly say, 

“ Horum magna pars fuit””— 
is so inseparable from events of which she is 


es These circumstances from St. Thos. 3d P. Qu. xxxi-xxxv. 
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the next principal actor, that her presence is 
necessarily supposed and acknowledged in the 
adoration paid to the Son, in common with the 
Almighty God. 

Therefore, a few gleanings from the rich har- 
vest of spiritual treasures gathered by the labori- 
ous Master of the Schoolmen may please the 
pious. For instance, St. Chrysostom (other writers 
under his name) relates that, in certain apocry- 
phal scriptures, we read of a “peculiar nation of 
the extreme east, next the ocean, having a sin- 
gular writ named after Seth, concerning the star 
that was to appear and the kind of gifts which 
should be offered, that the people diligently ob- 
served the time of the rising of the star by means 
of twelve astronomers who, at certain times of 
the night, ascended a mountain, whence finally 
they saw the star holding the semblance of a lit- 
tle Child and surmounted by the figure of the 
Cross.” 

The holy fathers, St. Basil, St. Jerome and St. 
Anselm, agree with St. Chrysostom in the opinion 
that the Magi followed the tradition of Balaam 
(whence many say they were from the same coun- 
try, not far distant from the Holy Land): “A 
star shall arise out of Jacob”: and they seeing 
the star appear out of the order of the celestial 
bodies, understood it to be the one predicted. St. 
Augustine opines still differently: “They learned 
from an angel the meaning of the star.” Finally, 
the theory of St. Leo the Great: “Besides the ap- 
pearance manifested to their bodily eyes, a more 
brilliant ray of truth illumined their hearts, and 
this was the light of faith.” Whereupon Bossuet 
adds: “A star that appeared only to the eyes 
could not attract the Magi to the new-born King; 
it was necessary that the star of Jacob and light 
of Christ should rise upon their hearts.” Through 
the presence of the outward sign (as in a Sacra- 
ment) God touched them by the inward grace, of 
which our Lord spoke the beautiful word: “No 
one can come to Me unless the Father draw 
him.” 

In the next article but one, the Angelical 
quotes St. Chrysostom to prove: “the star was no 
ordinary one, because: 1, No star follows a course 
from north to south—if we suppose the Magi to 
have come from Persia. 2, Not only did it shine 
at night but it was plainly seen at mid-day. 3, Its 
motion was not continuous, but it followed or 
preceded the Magi. Besides, it descended upon 
the site of the stable.” From this last circum- 
stance, some think that the Holy Ghost appeared 
in the star as He afterwards did as a dove, and in 
tongues of fire. 

The order of the manifestations was: 1, To 
the shepherds on the day of the Nativity, as is 
evident from St. Luke.* 2, To the Magi on the 


® Luke, fl, 8. 


thirteenth day—“If they had waited a year or 
more, they would not have found Him in Bethle- 
hem.” 38, To the just ones in the Temple on the 
fortieth day. The first class signify the Apostles 
and first converts, ‘‘among whom were not many 
powerful, nor many noble.”* The second, the 
multitude of the Gentiles; the third, the fulness 
of the Jews—whence, in the Temple of the Jews. 

The twelfth chapter of Leviticus, giving the 
command to offer a lamb, with a dove or pigeon, 
for a new-born son or daughter, prescribes for 
the poor two doves or pigeons. The Blessed 
Mother and St. Joseph gave the latter; according 
to the Apostle: + “He being rich, became poor for 
you, that through His poverty you might be rich.” 
But the birds were figurative of something 
higher.{ The turtle-dove is loquacious—signify- 
ing preaching and confession of the faith; it is 
chaste, and solitary—given to contemplation. 
The pigeon is meek and simple, giving also an ex- 
ample of active life, by being gregarious. Both, 
on account of cooing or moaning, represent the 
misery of the present life; and both, offered 
double or in pairs, typify sanctity in both body 
and soul. 

Speaking of the humility necessary to be will- 
ing to appear poor and be subjected to the re- 
quirements of the law, the holy Doctor makes 
some remarks to the effect, that as the plenitude of 
grace is derived from Christ to His Mother, it was 
becoming that she should follow the humility 
of her Son. “To the humble, God gives grace.” § 
Christ, in order to obey the law, to approve 
it, and to remove all occasion of calumny, sub- 
mitted to circumcision and taught His Mother 
to undergo puritication, though either observance 
was merely ceremonial. 

Even Moses, in the very framing of the law, 
excepted the Virgin Mother, the sole parent of 
the Lord Christ according to the flesh. In his 
grand hymns in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the great Aquinas, following the spirit of the 
Church, ending her short metre canticles with, 


“ Jesus, glory be to Thee, 
Born to us of Virgin womb,” 


fails not to give a note of honor to the ever- 
blessed Mary. 

The first stanza of the Pange Lingua—one of 
the four hymns of the Angelic Doctor not re- 
formed by Urban VIJI—may be rudely rendered 
thus: 


“Sing, my tongue, aloud. the glorious Body’s mystery : 

Of the blood sing too so precious, the world's King shed to free 
—Blest Fruit of womblet generous— world’s captivity ; 

To us born and to us given from the maid intact.” 


*1Cor.,l. t1{Cor., vili,9. $8. P.Qu.,xxxvii, § James, iv, 6, 
i 
Ir is only in fairy tales that men are represented 
as obtaining what they merit, or meriting what 
they obtain. 
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The Strange Origin of the Friesland Cap. 


4 LEGEND OF HOLLAND. 


(CONCLUSION.) 


HERE was a short pause after the monk had 
finished his song. Radbod sat absorbed in 
deep thought. He remembered that he had him- 
self killed many a Christian, and his conscience 
began to accuse him; he felt uneasy, and had not 
the courage to look up; there was a voice in his 
bosom which spoke thus: “Thou art that cruel 
Trajan;” but there was yet another voice which 
whispered: “Kill that monk; he is an annoyance 
to thee.” 

Suddenly the priest rose from his seat. 

“Cursed be that song!” he cried, “and cursed 
be the singer! This is an insult done to our 
gods. Hio, Wodan! Hio, Fosite! Shame upon 
the God of the Christians. Our fathers never 
were Christians. Our fathers are happy in the 
Valhalla with Wodan. Long live Trajan, the 
noble Emperor! He killed the apostates; he 
killed the Christians. Take your jugs, ye men 
and heroes! Ye free men of Friesland, take your 
jugs and drink. Hurrah! hail to the gods of our 
fathers!” 

It was as if a magic rod had touched the whole 
congregation when the priest reminded them of 
their jugs. The solemn silence was at once turned 
into a noisy confusion, and every one grasped his 
jug and took a deep draught. This was the thing 
the priest aimed at; he was sure now of the 
victory. 

“Hio, Wodan! Hio, Fosite!” roared the guests; 
and Radbod, rejoicing at being thus quickly de- 
livered of his remorse, merrily swung his jug 
over his head. : 

“That was a grand story,” he cried; “I’m thank- 
ful to the minstrel, he has inspired me with a 
fineidea. We'll have the same joke that the Roman 
emperor had. We have twenty-nine apostates 
in prison at present; let them come before us; 
we will hear them; and if they do not abjure the 
God of the Christians, they must fight the wolves.” 

The king beckoned the steward, and soon the 
twenty-nine prisoners stood in his presence. 

“Danish dogs!” he cried, “you are sons of 
those wicked robbers who kill the people of Ken- 
nemerland, and steal the children from their 
mother’s breast; this alone is enough to make you 
all guilty of death; but in addition, you have 
forsaken the gods of your and our fathers, and 
allowed yourselves to be baptized by the Chris- 
tians. I should be just if I ordered all of you to 


b burnt alive, but I pity your youthful age, and 
am inclined to show you great mercy, but upon 
one condition: curse, this moment, the God of 
the Christians, and bless our god Wodan; fulfil 
this condition, and I will set you free, and send 
you back to your people; but if not, I will throw 
you before the wolves, and give your flesh for 
meat to the dogs.” 

The eyes of the whole company were directed 
to the young prisoners; they stood like roses in 
the morning dew, in their natural attire of inno- 
cence, simplicity, and youthful health. They 
kept their blue eyes cast down in modest ti- 
midity, but when the king summoned them to 
curse their Saviour, several of them lifted up 
their eyes with manly boldness, and looked round 
about the assembly with an expression of noble 
indignation on their countenances. 

“What is your answer?” demanded the king, 
after a short pause. 

A young man, whose expressive features de- 
noted a resolute spirit, advanced one step, and 
laying his hand upon his heart, said with a 
clear voice: “I do not know what my compan- 
ions’ answer will be, but as for myself, I will 
serve Jesus Christ, the Son of the only true and 
living God.” 

“So will I! so will I!” cried many other voices. 

Some of the young men, however, remained 
silent. 

“Let them divide between themselves,” cried 
the priest; “those of you who curse Christ, hold 
up your hands.” 

Eight young men slowly. lifted up their right 
hands, covering their faces with the left. 

“Take the twenty-one back to their prison,” 
said the king; “the eight may be liberated.” 

“Praised be the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, the God of gods, and the Lord of 
lords!” cried the twenty-one, while being led out 
of the hall. 

“Hallelujah! amen!” cried the monk; “yours 
is the crown of glory.” 

“The crown of glory!” whispered Fostedina, 
and she covered her face with both her hands to 
hide the tears which, in abundant streams, were 
flowing down her cheeks. The priest again 
turned to her with flaming eyes, but she arose 
and leaving the hall, went to her room; there 
she fell upon her knees, and giving free vent to 
her emotions, she ejaculated, amid sobs and tears, 
“O God, my God! help me! Make me faithful! 
Give me the crown of glory.” 

“Thou shalt have that crown,” said a voice be- 
hind her, in a malicious tone. 

Fostedina started up from her knees; the 
frightful priest stood by, looking at her with an 
expression of wrath, as if he had come to devour 
her. She shivered like a lamb in the presence of 
a wolf. 
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“Thou shalt have that crown!” repeated the 
priest with an odious smile, and before she was 
able to utter a word, he turned on his heel and 
left the room. 

The next day a numerous band went out into 
the forest in pursuit of wolves and wild boars; 
that same evening they returned with twelve 
wolves and three boars, caught alive. Meanwhile, 
hundreds of hands had been employed in driving 
poles into the soil to form a kind of large circus. 
An elevated seat was erected for the king and his 
court. The following day was appointed for the 
new and cruel spectacle. 

The sun had set, and night had spread its dark 
veil over the earth; the young Danes knew 
that it was the last night of their life; they 
had heard the strokes of the hammers and axes 
resounding in their prison, which was a rough, 
spacious building of Gothic architecture, and re- 
ceived its light from eight narrow windows, the 
under frames of which were some fifteen feet 
above the floor. The panes were not of glass but 
of horn, set in a cross-work of lead. The 
young martyrs sat on the floor, as there was 
not a single piece of furniture in the place, except 
a small altar, behind which was a rough wooden 
idol. They were sitting in the dark, but in their 
hearts it was bright day-light. They repeated 
to each other as many words of the Lord as they 
could remember from their teacher’s instructions. 

“I remember,” said one of them, “our father 
told us that the first martyr, Stephen, when dy- 
ing, saw Jesus in His heavenly glory.” 

“Brothers,” said another, “by this time to-mor- 
row we shall all be in a better place than this; 
we shall be with Christ in the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem.” 

“Let us not fear the wolves,” said a third; 
“they can only kill our bodies, but our spirits 
shall ascend to the throne of the Living God.” 

In this way the young Danes were consvling and 
strengthening each other in their must holy faith, 
when on a sudden, they heard a slight noise out- 
side the building, and soon after a rustling was 
heard above their heads at one of the windows. 
Crack! crack! down fell the lead cross-work, and 
a fresh breeze blew through the room. The young 
men listened eagerly; it appeared to them as 
though some heavy object were thrown inside; 
one or two of them groped in the dark in the di- 
rection of the sound, and they felt a ladder on 
which a person was descending into their abode. 

“Young men,” whispered a voice, “come! save 
your lives! climb up this ladder; you will find 
another one outside to get down by. Fly away as 
quickly as possible into the land of the Franks!” 

“ Who are you?” asked one of the Danes. 

“Do not ask questions,” replied the voice; 
“make haste! May God protect you!” 

The Danes obeyed. With the greatest caution, 


and as noiselessly as possible, they climbed up 
the ladder and soon found themselves in the open 
air; guided by the stars, they took their course 
towards the south; God favored their flight, and 
they reached the territory of the Frauks. 

The sun rose; the massive oak door of the 
chapel of Wodan turned on its hinges, and in 
came Radbod’s steward; he remained standing as 
though he had been changed into a statue; he 
could not believe his eyes. The place was empty, 
except that a woman was sitting at the altar. 
He thought it was one of the goddesses, and was 
about to fall prostrate on the tloor, but the woman 
beckoned him to approach, and said: “Do not be 
afraid, Hedo; it is 1.” 

“What! Fostedina!l the Helgoland chief's fair 
maiden ?” exclaimed the steward, approaching. 

“Yes,” answered the girl, with asmile. “The 
Danes are gone.” 

She pointed to the open window and the ladder. 
The steward looked up with astonishment; he at 
once understood the whole. 

“Unhappy girl!” he exclaimed; “what have 
you done?” 

“They are gone!” she exclaimed, in a joyful 
voice; “they are safe; praised be God, the Lord 
of Hosts!” 

The steward gazed at the girl with an expres- 
sion of compassion and admiration. 

“Unhappy girl!” he repeated, “how could you 
be so reckless! Do you want to be devoured by 
the wolves? The people will tear you to pieces!” 

“My life is in the hands of God,” answered the 
girl, calmly. “If He hath designed me for the 
crown of glory, I shall rejoice.” 

The steward again looked at her with indescrib- 
able amazement; he had no words; he could not 
conceive how such a thing should ever come to 
a weak girl’s mind. He pitied her; she was so 
young, so fair, so noble. In a moment an idea 
crossed his mind. 

“Fly!” he said, taking her by the hand; “fly 
from this place; go to your room, go to your bed; 
I will be silent as the grave; nobody shall know 
that it was you who have done it.” 

“No, Hedo; good Hedo, answered the girl; “I 
will stay here. Let the king, let my father come; 
they ought to know that nobody but lam guilty. 
If they don’t know that, they will accuse the 
Bishop and his companions, and throw them to 
the wolves.” 

In vain the good steward tried to persuade the 
noble girl; he entreated, he besought, he conjured 
her, he knelt down before her, but all in vain; 
she was immovable. 

The sound of bugles was heard. “There they 
come! Fly!” entreated the steward. 

But it was too late; one of the officers of the 
guard entered with a band of aimed men. They 
appeared thunder-struck when they learned wha, 
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had happened. They took Fostedina to the king’s 
castle. 

Radbod was just taking his morning meal, with 
his son Adgillus, the Helgoland chief, the priest, 
and a few nobles of his court. They were con- 
versing about the cruel spectacle that was to take 
place when the officer of the guard entered; fear 
‘was expressed on his countenance, and in abrupt 
words he told the company what he had witnessed. 

“What! Great gods; my daughter!” exclaimed 
the chief, rising from his seat. 

Radbod uttered a loud shriek, and struck the 
table with his fist till the jugs trembled; the 
priest cast a look at the officer, as though he 
would pierce him with his eyes. Adgillus cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

“Let the cursed girl come in!” cried the king. 

Fostedina was brought in; she approached 
with firm step, and looked at the king with an 
open countenance; but on seeing her father, tears 
came into her eyes, and she leaned on the table 
for support. 

“Miserable girl!” cried the king, “have you 
helped the slaves out of their prison?” 

“TI have,” replied the girl, in a calm voice. 

“Have you done it alone? has nobody helped 
you?” 

“No one,” answered the maiden; “I have no 
accomplices.” 

“My child! my daughter!” cried the chief, in 
a voice full of emotion; “how could you do such 
a thing?” 

“TI pitied the young men,” ansavered Fostedina. 
“I abhor the cruelty with which twenty-one 
innocent youths were to be killed.” 

“Innocent!” exclaimed the chief; “do you call 
those apostates innocent?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered she, “I believe that they 
are right, and that our gods are dead gods! I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the everlasting Son of 
the only true and living God!” 

A cry of horror resounded through the hall 
at this bold and open profession of the maiden. 
There was a pause; with an expression of un- 
speakable joy on her countenance, Fostedina 
stood in the midst of this scene of amazement, 
wrath and confusion. At length the priest spoke. 

“We know enough,” he said, and I knew it 
yesterday; the girl is the greatest apostate of all; 
she envied the death of the Danes; she called it 
a crown of glory, and desired that crown for her- 

‘ self; the evil spirit has perplexed her mind and 
driven her mad; she wants to die, and I think we 
ought to consider deliberately what to do with 
her.” 

“TI agree,” said the king. “Take her to prison,” 
he added, beckoning to the officer. 

Fostedina left the hall, surrounded by half a 
dozen armed men. 

“Theudebald,” said the king to the Helgoland 


chief, “she is your daughter; what is your opinion 
as to her punishment?” 

The chief was silent; he covered his face with 
his hands. 

“She is my only child,” he said; “her mother is 
dead; she was always my joy and my crown; I 
am an unhappy man, and I wish I were dead. If 
you throw her to the wolves, I'll throw myself 
with her. Life has no value to me without that 
beloved girl, my Fostedina! my pleasure and 
delight!” 

Tears came into the eyes of the robust warrior, 
and he withdrew to a remote corner of the hall 
to conceal the emotions of his heart. 

“You will never allow that fine girl to be de 
voured by the wolves,” said Adgillus, in a soft 
voice to his father. 

“She is an apostate,” said the priest; “she has 
robbed our gods of their due sacrifice; the wrath 
of Wodan will come upon us if we let her go; 
she must die.” 

“TI really don’t know what to do,” said Radbod, 
rubbing his forehead with his hand; “she is a 
fine, noble girl, indeed. I wish,” he added, looking 
askance at the priest,“I wish we could satisfy 
our gods with fifty bullocks in her stead.” 

“Not with ten thousand!” exclaimed the priest; 
“our gods crave the blood of the girl; besides, 
the people will not be content; they are pre- 
pared for the spectacle; they want to see the 
wolf fight, and they will rise against you if you 
send them home without it.” 

“But we cannot give them a wolf fight,” re- 
turned the king; “ where are the fighters?” 

“True,” replied the priest; “ but then give up the 
girl: if you spare her, the people will say that we 
have sent away the Danes.” 

There was a pause; both the king and the 
prince perceived that there was truth in what the 
priest said. 

“I cannot take a decision in this matter,” said 
Radbod; “I must see my councellors and the 
eldest of the people upon the subject; Ho! 
steward!” 

The steward entered and took his orders; mean- 
while an increasing noise was heard outside; it 
was the crowd of people flowing together from all 
parts of the neighborhood to witness the ight. A 
general murmur arose when the report reached 
them that the Danes were gone. Crowds assembled 
before the king's castle, filling the air wit) their 
shouts and cries. The steward went out to order 
them to go to the sacred forest of Wodan, where 
a witenayemot, i.e, a national council of all the 
free men, should be held. Like the waves of the 
ocean in stormy weather, the multitude rushed 
away to the forest. 

Nearly the whole day was occupied with this 
meeting. Under a three-century oak were sit- 
ting the king, the prince, the priest, the Helgo- 
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land chief, the counsellors, and eldest of the 
people; round about them was an innumerable 
multitude, assembled under the trees, many 
of which had overshaded the ground for cen- 
turies. Fostedina was brought to the centre 
of an empty square that was left between 
the people and the council; there she stood, 
seen by all, herself seeing Him who is invisible. 
A general silence prevailed when she was brought 
up; one could hear a leaf fall, so deep was the 
fmpression her appearance made even upon the 
rudest. It wasas if an angel had appeared among 
them. “How fair, how beautiful she is!” even 
some old women could not help exclaiming. 

The king rose from his seat. 

“Ye free men of Friesland,” he said, pointing 
with his hand to Fostedina, “this is the girl who 
has saved the Danes. We are met here to decide 
what we are to do with her.” 

A general murmur ran through the crowd; 
and some cries were heard: “To the wolves!” 

A grey-headed, venerable old man, one of the 
eldest of the people, rose, and, lifting up his spear 
towards heaven, he said: “She has insulted our 
gods, the gods of our fathers, and she ought to 
atone with her blood.” 

“Our father has spoken wise words,” said a 
priest; “she has robbed our gods of the blood 
which was promised them.” 

Several other priests rose after this and spoke 
to the same effect; all required her death. Then 
the Helgoland chief rose; he dashed his sword 
and shield on the ground with such vehemence 
that the forest echoed the noise. 

“There lies my honor and glory,” he said; “I 
am a wretched man; she is my only child; her 
first breath was her mother’s last; she always 
was the light of my eyes, but I leave her to you; 
deal with her as it is right in your eyes; as to 
me, I shall not survive her long; my broken 
heart cannot be healed.” 

A feeling of compassion was legible upon all 
_ faces; a soft, plaintive sound was whispered from 
mouth to mouth. The grey-headed old man who 
had first spoken, rose again, and said: “For 
shame! Are you sheer women and children! 
Are you the offspring of the old Frison race! 
Did our fathers ever flinch from offering their 
children to the gods? I am an old man; I never 
saw those glorious days, but I remember my 
father telling me of them when I was a boy; he 
often told me, how his own mother put her: baby 
in a basket and burnt it alive for our great god- 
dess Freya, who was so pleased with this token 
of veneration, that she promised our family an 
old age down to the tenth generation, and she 
has kept her promise hitherto; many of you 
know that my father died in his hundred and 
sixteenth year; I am nearly fourscore and ten 
now, ard I killed a wild boar with my own hand 


yesterday. The gods biess those who obediently 
worship them, but woe to those who withhold 
the blood which is due to the Alfadir! Wrath 
will surely come upon all of us if we despise the 
mighty one.” : 

“To the wolves! to the wolves!” cried some 
voices, and a general murmur sounding through 
the whole assembly, showed that the old man’s 
speech met with general approbation. 

Then Adgillus rose from his seat; he was a 
noble prince, and very much liked by the people 
because of his spirit and gallantry. “I am a young 
man,” he said, “and it becomes me not to speak 
against those older in years, whose heads a long 
experience has adorned with a white crown, and 
filed with wisdom; still when a man’s life is 
concerned in a debate, every one’s voice ought to 
be heard. Our venerable old father told us just 
now, that in former days our fathers sometimes 
would kill their babies to please their gods; it 
appears, however, that the gods are. not much 
pleased with such cruel sacrifices, for they have 
not asked for them during the last hundred years; 
I do not see, indeed, what delight there can be in 
tasting the blood of innocent babies. Are the 
gods of our fathers wolves and tigers? Would 
any of you like to drink the blood and to eat the 
flesh of a baby? I ask, would any one of you?” 

“No, no! we would not!” cried many voices. 

“I was sure of that,” continued the prince; “I 
know you are not such a blood-thirsty people. 
The Frisons never dreaded to look their enemy 
in the face, and to make him pay for his insult 
with his blood, but no noble Frison ever desired 
or shed the blood of babes or women; the Frisons 
were always ready to shed their own blood for 
their babes and women.”. 

“Yes, yes! true, true!” shouted a thousand 
voices. A general enthusiasm seized the as- 
sembly; all the spears and swords were lifted up, 
and the forest resounded with loud cheers. 

“ Well then,” resumed the prince, “if it be true 
that we do not desire the blood of children and 
women, are we better than our gods? are our gods 
worse than us? are the Frisons free, noble men; 
and are their gods blood-thirsty tigers? I do not 
desire the blocd of that harmless girl; I am sure 
none of our gods desire it; does any one of you? 
I ask you, does any one of you desire to drink the 
blood of that harmless girl?” 

“No, no! we do not!” cried the assembly in one 
voice, “ we do not!” 

“Well then, will you give your gods to drink 
what you do not take for yourselves? I have 
always been proud of being a Frison, because 
no innocent blood ever stained the Frison name; 
but if you kill that harmless girl, I will leave the 
country at once; I will be a Frison no longer; I 
shall be ashamed of my Frison name, because 
every one will have a right to say to me: ‘Thou 
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art a member of that pedple who kill defenceless 
women.’ If you throw her to the wolves, I'll go 
with her; I'll fight the wolves for her with my 
good sword.” 

Here the prince held his sword high up in the 
air, and looked all over the congregation. No 
breath was heard; every one gazed at the noble 
young man with indescribable admiration. 

“When my royal father, here by my side, gave 
me this sword,’ he continued, “I swore that I 
would draw it for the protection of the weak, the 
innocent, and the defenceless; I’ll keep my oath; 
here I am; may God help me!” 

With these words the noble prince leaped from 
the turf platform, and placed himself in the at- 
titude of a protector before Fostedina, holding 
his drawn sword in his hand. Wonderful was the 
impression which this act produced upon the con- 
gregation. The whole mass was transported with 
admiration. It seemed as though the applause 
would never subside, and the aged oaks re-echoed 
the oft-repeated shouts of the enthusiastic mul- 
titude. 

At length the Helgoland priest rose, and beck- 
oning with his hand, succeeded in silencing the 
assembly. 

“Our noble prince,” he said, “has spoken 
knightly words. Blessed are the people that can 
boast of such young men. He does not desire the 
blood of that girl, nor do any of us, but young 
blood is often rash in judgment. This girl has in- 
sulted our gods; she has embraced the new reli- 
gion; she has abandoned the religion of our fa- 
thers; and the law of the Frisons requires the 
death of every one.....” ‘ 

“Nodeath! no death!” cried a thousand voices, 
interrupting the priest; “the girl shall not die!” 

The priest bit his lips, and turned pale from 
overwhelming anger; he saw that the people had 
made up their minds, and that it was impossible 
to sacrifice the girl. 

“Very well,” he said, disguising his spite; “let 
her live, but it would not be right to let her go 
unpunished; the gods require satisfaction, and 
the law requires justice. This girl told me that 
she was desirous of a crown. ‘I want a crown,’ 
she said; ‘I want a crown of glory!’ She then 
turned a Christian, and saved the Danes. Well, 
then, let her have the crown she craved; here it 
is; it is exactly such a one as the God of the 
Christians wore.” 

With these words the priest produced a crown 
of thorns from under his cloak, and held it up on 
high. 

“That’s right! that’s right,” cried many voices, 
“Crown her, crown her!” 

Several aged men and priests now rose, and in- 
sisted upon the proposed punishment being in- 
flicted; the king also gave his consent. It was 
resolved that Fostedina, the next day, should 


stand in the circus, from sunrise till sunset, 
wearing the crown of thorns, and then be ban- 
ished from the country. 

She underwent her punishment with joy; the 
sharp thorns painfully pierced her forehead and 
temples, and caused the blood to run down her 
cheeks, but she uttered not a single sigh; the 
next day she left the country. Willibrord and 
his friends accompanied her to the court of Pepin 
Heristal. After that day, Adgillus was not seen 
in Friesland; he joined the army of the Franks 
to fight the savage tribes who infested the bound- 
aries of Gaul, and his prowess and gallantry filled 
the whole country with his fame. Pepin ap- 
pointed him commander-in-chief of his army in 
the south. 

Radbod did not long survive the departure 
of his- son; he died in 719. <Adgillus suc- 
ceeded his father, under the title of Adgillus II, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition of the 
priests. The people desired him as their king; 
they loved the noble and gallant hero, nor had 
they any objection to acknowledging Fostedina 
as their queen. Willibrord united them in the 
bonds of Christian marriage. 

The marks of the thorny crown were still 
visible on the queen’s forehead and temples, when, 
by the side of her royal consort, she entered the 
old city of Stavorly, then the first residence of the 
Frison kings. The people murmured at the sight 
of the scars, which reminded them of the cruelty 
they had inflicted upon that noble head, and on 
the morning of the great festival with which the 
inauguration of the new king was to be celebrated, 
twelve noble girls entered the queen’s room, and 
presented her with a golden crown of such a 
shape as was required to hide the effects of the 
crown of thorns. Two golden plates covered her 
temples, while a splendid golden strip passed over 
ber forehead and concealed the scars which it 
bore. 

The new head-dress, instead of detracting from 
the beauty of the queen, actually seemed to en- 
hance it. Gradually all the ladies of the court 
followed her éxample, and soon it became cus- 
tomary for every noble woman to wear such a 
golden head-dress, J ostedina, however, never 
liked it, she would often take her golden crown 
in her hand, and say, “It never can come up to 
the thorn one”; and looking up to heaven she 
would add, “My God, and my Lord, Thou still 
hast a better crown in store for me!” 
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TIIERE is no greater mistake than for a parent 
to interfere too much between her child and God. 
The effect is often to intercept the light which 
God would pour upon that soul, and to substitute 
for it the shadow of an unwise surveillance.— 
M. ALT. 
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“Veni Jesu, Amor Mi!” 


BY ELIZA ‘M. V. BULGER. 


HILE waiting in this vale of tears, 
Through all the changes brought by years, 
The dawning of that better day 
Whose light shall never fade away, 
May this my prayer of waiting be: 
“Veni Jesu, Amor mil” 


In every fear and care,and doubt, 

"Mid duties dimly pointed out— 

Not knowing which is best to choose, 

What to accept, what to refuse— 

May this my prayer for guidance be: 
“Vent Jesu, Amor mi!” 


When sore temptation is at hand, 
And on a dazing brink I stand; 
When self all-helpless grows afraid, 
Thinking of many a trust betrayed, 
Then may my sowl’s entreaty be: 

“ Vent Jest, Amor mil” 


When pleasure’s voice my soul would lue 
From paths more perfect and secure, 
May I find strength to turn away 
From things that perish, as I say 
To Him who lives eternally, 
“Vent Jesu, Ancor mi!” 


When all my years have passed away, 

And evening falls o'er life’s last day ; 

When on my brow the dews of death 

Nave gather.d with my latest breath, 

May this my soul's sweet yearning be: 
“Vent Jesu, Amor mi!” 
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[From “The Catholic World.” 


A Day at Loretto. 


f was the eve of the Feast of Our Lady cf 

Mount Carmel, and a hot day, in bright, laugh- 
ing Naples. We had never been to Foggia, and 
were not prepared to find the road so beautiful. 
As we approached the picturesque town of Mad- 
daloni, built at the foot of the hill, but with 
fortilied walls climbing the heights, and crown- 
ing a lofty ridge with the round towers of its old 
castle, we looked back upon the great plain be- 
low, and saw the stately palace of Caserta in the 
golden mist of sunset, and caught our last sight 
of Vesuvius, with its banner of white smoke 


lying horizontal and motionless in the still air. 
The brief Italian twilight was succeeded by a fine 
moonlit night; but as the railway lamps had 
been forgotten, we resigned ourselves to silent 
meditation, awaiting sleep. Of this latter we 
had but little. 1t was, however, still light enough 
when we passed the station of Benevento for us 
to look with interest at the distant walls of that 
historic city, originally called Maleventum, but 
blessed with «a happier name when colonized by 
the ltumans more than two centuries and a half 
before the Christian era. The crowning interest 
connected with this very ancient city lies in the 
battle fought beneath its walls on the banks of 
the river Callora, when Charles I of Anjou van- 
quished the hero of his time, the fair and gentle 
Manfred. Dante places him in Purgatory, tell- 
ing of “the wide arms of infinite goodness that 
embrace ail who turn to them.” 

Far into the night we were startled from our 
repose by a bright red glare: a long, incandes- 
cent line, as of a distant city in flames, was ex- 
plained as preceeding fiom some celebrated glass- 
works. It lit up the sky with a brilliant but 
8: mewhat sinister effect as the melted glass ran 
alung in streams of red fluid. 

We had telegraphed our arrival at Loretto to 
make sure of having a cairiage to meet us at the 
siauion. We drove about halt a mile to the town, 
up asteep hill alung a dusty road. The hedges 
were while with dust, the grass parched by the 
July sun of Italy; but all along shone the bright 
blue flowers of the wild succory, looking like 
litle shreds tomn from our Lady’s mantle. It 
wauted a quarter to six when we left the station, 
and the only way to secure Mass and the blessing 
of Holy Communion to us tired and thirsty pil- 
grims was to drive at once to the cathedral, 
whose dune aud caupanile towered high above 
the litle town which nestles at its feet. The 
coachinan who met us at the station, and who 
subsequently appeared to be hotel-keeper, waiter, 
commissiuner, and probably cook—for we never 
saw any other mule at the inn—was evidently 
well used to taking his clients to church before 
g.ving them hospitality; he conveyed us thither, 
and left us to find our way to the hotel at our 
leisure. 

Entering the sacred cdifice without a guide, 
and beneath the absorbing awe of reverential feel- 
ing, our first object was rather to perform our re- 
ligious duties than to ascertain definitely the ex- 
act leeality in the cathedral of the Holy House. 
In short, we were tco much impressed by the 
sunclily of the place to be able to ask any ques- 
tions. But after receiving Holy Communion at 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament we inquired 
of a young peasant girl kneeling near, where it 
was. She took us to the open door, and for a 
moment we paused to look in before entering. 
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Two of the doors of the body of the house, now a 
chapel, are at the side. There were several peo- 
ple, all peasants, and probably natives of Loretto, 
kneeling on the modern tiled floor. It was 
rather dark. I entered, and fell on my knees 
close to the wall on my right. Before me was an 
altar with an open space beyond, and a niche 
containing the celebrated image of Our Lady of 
Loretto in black wood and entirely covered with 
jewels. A number of lamps of various sizes hang 
all around the house, which would otherwise 
be very dark. I leaned against the wall to my 
right, and looked at the unhewn stones of which 
itis built. They are dark in color and irregular 
in shape and size; and they are polished from the 
floor upwards to the height of a man by the 
passionate kisses of millions of pilgrims in ages 
of time. They seemed even warm to my lips as 
I pressed them on the smooth, hard surface. 
How difficult it is to analyze, and still more to 
describe, any strong emotion! I had come to 
Loretto for aspecial purpose and with a special 
petition; but as I knelt there on entering the house, 
no recollection of my object remained in my 
mind. I only felt that I was there. I forgot why 
I had come. It seemed to me that I had been 
always coming, and had got there at last. There 
was no room left for anything but gratitude to 
Mary, and congratulation to myself that I had ar- 
rived. It seemed so natural to be there. Of 
course I had wanted to see the House of Naza- 
reth; of course, as a Christian, and still more as 
a Catholic, I had aclaim to stand within those 
walls. Was it not my home also? I only felt as 
if I had been a long time getting there. Then, 
by degrees, the past returned upon my memory: 
the petition I had to make, the grace for another 
which I had toimplore. And suddenly it seemed 
to me to be such a simple thing for Mary to ob- 
tain for me, that I marvelled I had ever thought 
it improbable or diflicult. I felt like a child 
who had hesitated long and doubted much before 
asking his mother for a piece of bread—the sim- 
plest thing in the world, the daily food that every 
mother is ready to deal to her little ones with a 
liberal hand. Could I doubt that I should get it 
in the house of my Mother, of my Elder Brother, 
of my Master, of my Saviour? So I made my 
request, and added many others; my thoughts 
flying over Europe from the sunny shores of 
Italy, where a group of three loved ones had said 
at parting, “Remember us at Loretto,” down to 
the savage lands of South Africa, where a brave 
young prince had just been massacred, and a near 
relative, his friend and of the same age, was in 
daily peril; then over to America, where two sis- 
ter convents harbor dear Daughters of St. Fran- 
cis who are ever before me. And thus, pausing 
here and there over great cities, in quiet villages, 
on wild Seuteh moors, 1 picked up, ag it were, the 


form of many a beloved one whose name rose 
upon my memory with a prayer to Our Lady of 
Loretto. 

Nothing could be more quiet and reverential 
than the demeanor of the peasants, men and 
women both, who were worshipping at the shrine. 
Most of the women wear our Lady’s colors, red 
and blue, like the women in County Galway, 
though not distributed in the same way; here 
they cover their heads with a red handkerchief 
and wear a dark-blue skirt. The cathedral was 
full of worshippers, and Mass was being said at 
several altars, while Holy Communion was given 
atone only. The contrast between the conduct. 
of the worshippers and what we have been in the 
habit of witnessing at Naples was striking; an 
expression of real devotion dwelt on the counte- 
nances of the majority here, and there was no 
giggling and gossipping as in Southern Italy. 

Having in a measure satisfied our first devo- 
tional needs, we proceeded to examine the Holy 
House in all its parts, and our readers will prob- 
ably follow us better if we give some account of 
its miraculous appearance. It was on the 6th of 
May, 1291, that the wonderful removal of the 
Holy House from the town of Nazareth took 
place. It had always been held there in venera- 
tion by the faithful. It had been protected by 
other sacred walls about and around it, and was, 
in fact, part of the sanctuary at Nazareth, as it 
was called, which comprised the actual House of 
Loretto, and contained, besides, four altars and 
three chapels, and which was entered bya de- 
scent of fifteen steps. This remains now at Naza- 
reth still as a most sacred place; and there are 
to be seen and may be measured the foundations 
of the Holy House, corresponding precisely with 
the walls of the same House now at Loretto. 
Evidently, a portion of the habitation of Our Lady 
and her Divine Son ran into the rock against 
which the IIouse abutted. That portion at Naza- 
reth, called the kitchen of the Madonna, is in the 
rock; much in the same way as in Naples, where 
the houses of the poorer classes are built against 
the rock, which is excavated at the back or side 
of the building for the purposes of kitchen, sta- 
bles, and even dwelling-rooms. The rock at Naza- 
reth is of porous limestone, and consequently of 
easy excavation. The first resting-place of the 
Iloly House in the month of May, 1291, was in 
the night on the top of a hill at Tersatto, a small 
town not far from Fiume, on the eastern side of 
the Adriatic Gulf, and south of Triest. On the 
top were a small campanile and two little bells. 
These have since Leen removed. The stones of 
the wall were, and are, of a reddish hue and ca- 
pable of polish. There were then some cupboards 
against the walls, and some crockery and earthen- 
wie; but at Loretto the only piece which was 
shown eas still preserved is a small terra cotta 
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plate with the remains, near the edge, of a blue 
enamel line. The plate is now set in a beauti- 
fully-wrought gold case, and the faithful are al- 
lowed to lay their rosaries and objects of devotion 
in the plate, which is believed to have been used 
by our Blessed Lord and His Mother during the 
unchronicled years of His hidden life. The 
House, on its arrival at Tersatto, contained also 
an altar with a blue antependium, and a wooden 
cross with a painted figure of our Lord crucitied; 
also, on one side of the Cross, a Mater Dolorosa, 
and a St. John on the other. There was also a 
wooden statue of Our Lady with the Infant in her 
arms, with the two fingers of the right hand ex- 
tended as giving benediction; with the other He 
supported a golden globe, and both figures were 
crowned. This is the famous image still vener- 
ated by the faithful. With the early dawn, the 
people of Tersatto were filled with surprise at 
finding a house there where none was visible the 
night before, and while recognizing its sacred 
character, they were at a Joss to explain its ap- 
pearance among them, or to guess whence it 
came; it was Our Lady herself who revealed the 
secret to the curate, or, as he is sometimes called, 
the Bishop of the Church of St. George at Ter- 
satto; he had long been confined to his bed with 
’a chronic malady when Our Lady appeared to 
him, surrounded by angels, and explained the 
arrival of the Holy House, at the same time 
bidding him rise from his couch, and conferring 
on him restored health. The house rested on the 
property of a holy widow named Agatha, and 
Our Lady deigned to explain to her also the won- 
derful event. At that time the Grand Ban of 
Dalmatia and the adjoining provinces, and in 
whose dominions Tersatto was situated, was the 
Count Nicholas Frangipani, a name still illus- 
trious in Italy; being a sensible man, he felt the 
necessity of fullet investigation into the case, so 
as to be prepared with an answer to the incredu- 
lous; and for this purpose he selected four credi- 
ble persons—one of them being the aforesaid 
Bishop—and sent them to Nazareth to inquire 
about the Holy House. There they were shown 
where once it stood, and the ruins of the church 
which St. Helena, that great protectress of the 
holy places, had built over it. The messengers 
took all the measurements in order to compare 
them with those of the house now in Dalmatia, 
and on their return found them satisfactory; 
Nicholas Frangipani enrolled their report in the 
chanceries of several of the neighboring towns, 
but these have since been lost or destroyed; they 
are, however, mentioned in the writings of more 
than one authority as having by them been seen 
and read. The last authentic copy that is known 
of them is mentioned by Father Riera, to whom 
it had been sent by the Vicar-General of Ter- 
satto in 1560. Information concerning copies of 


these archives is given by Cavalieri as late as 1735. 

The delight, however, of the people of Tersatto 
and of the neighboring town of Fiume, in the 
possession of such a tfeasure, was not of long du- 
ration; for on the 10th of December 1294, after 
remaining for three years and seven months in its 
first resting-place, it disappeared as unexpectedly 
as it had come, leaving no sign of whither it had 
gone. A church was built by Frangipani which 
marked the spot it once occupied; and though that 
was destroyed, there is still to be seen a chapel 
on the hillside, with a stone, giving in ancient 
characters the date of the first appearance of the 
House and of its departure. That very same night 
of the 10th of December the Sacred House, which 
had stood for three years and seven months amid 
the vineyards and olive-gardens of Dalmatia, 
was transported to the opposite side of the Adri- 
atic Gulf, and was deposited by its celestial 
bearers about one mile from the sea-shore and 
four from Recanati. Again it was to shep- 
herds that the first sight of it was vouchsafed, 
their attention being attracted by a bright light. 
It was found standing on a spot generally asserted 
to have been called the Wood of Laurels, but by 
some said to have been simply a forest land be- 
longing to a lady of the name of Laureta. We 
ascertained that at the present time, and within 
the memory of man, no laurel-tree grows there 
nor in the vicinity; nor is the laurel often seen in 
Italy, and certainly not in large numbers. As it 
is» shrub that propagates itself by dropping its 
seeds all around; the total absence of any vestige 
of it in the neighborhood leads us to believe the 
name of Loretto had nothing. to do with laurels, 
but was called after the wealthy lady of Recannati 
on whose landit stood. Its position did not prove 
convenient to the devotion of the great multi- 
tudes who flocked to visit it, for in those lawless 
times (not much improved in many parts of south- 
ern Italy even now) thieves and robbers infested 
the forest paths and proved a scrious obstacle to 
the devout visits of the pilgrims, thereby giving 
us another of those striking examples of how the 
Almighty sometimes permits the malevolence of 
man to appear to contravene His beneticent inten- 
tions. But in this case, as so often in others, He 
condescended to make it an occasion for a fresh 
miracle, and the Holy House was again mysteri- 
ously removed and placed at ashort distance from 
the public road on the slope of a hill, the prop- 
erty of two brothers. But here again the malice 
of mankind interfered with the devotion of the 
people: for the the two brothers, who at first 
vied with each other in duing honor to the sacred 
edifice, ended by quarrelling over the offerings 
made by the faithful; and so once again the 
Holy House was lifted by angels and placed 
where it now stands, not far from the property of 
the two brothers. A stone marks the spot where 
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it stood before this last displacement, but we 
were assured by a very civil and apparently well- 
informed Capuchin Father that there is no trace 
left of it where it formerly stood in the forest. 
The present position of the House was, at the 
time of its arrival, the centre of the high-road, 
and the town of Loretto has sprung up around it. 

The dates of its removals are these: December 
10th, 1294, the House arrived in the wood; in 
August, 1295, it stood on the hillside; and in 
December of the same year it was placed where 
it now stands, a spot which at that time was the 
middle of the road. We remember seeing an old 
print of the House of Loretto, before we knew 
much about it, which represented the cathedral 
as it now is, standing alone in the middle of a 
road, and we marvelled why 1 was so depicted. 
Further revelations were granted by Our Lady 
on the subject of the Holy House, one especially 
to a hermit who lived on a wooded hill between 
Loretto and the sea, which hill is now a very 
“hanging garden” of vines and fruit-trees. 
About the same time the principal inhabitants of 
Recanati sent some of their leading men first to 
Tersatto and then to Nazareth to verify the 
identity of the house at Loretto with the sites it 
had previously occupied. They published their 
report in 1296, and as late as 1597 Tursellini, 
who wrote a history of Loretto, declares that 
several copies were extant in private houses. 
Very numerous were the miracles worked in con- 
nection with the Holy House; supernatural 
lights were seen to surround it on the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Nativity, which is the reason why the 
8th of September is held as the great festival of 
the cathedral. The magnificent building which 
surrounds the Holy House was commenced by 
Paul II, about 1468, and was greatly added to by 
Clement VII; it was he who encased the Holy 
House in the walls of marble which encircle it 
but do not touch it, for it stands miraculously 
without foundations and without support, as has 
been tested again and again by passing a hand 
or astick between the walls and the ground on 
which it rests. The roof that covered the house 
when it arrived was, by the order of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, taken down, and is buried beneath 
the predelia of the altar; this was done on ac- 
count of the danger of fire to a wooden roof 
when so many lamps were constantly burning 
beneath it. The present roof is supported by the 
wall that surrounds the Holy House, and which 
is faced with marble and adorned with sculpture. 
The floor of the Holy House has been frequently 
renewed, being made of brick or tiles, and becom- 
ing worn and broken by the concourse of people. 
Some pieces of these tiles have from time to time 
been given as relics, but it must be remembered 
that they do not belong to the original structure, 
although they have rested within its walls. The 


house itself is entirely composed of stone, except, 
of course, the roof which was taken down; one 
beam of this roof has not been hidden out of 
sight, but is let into the floor, and it is very re- 
markable that, though the floor has required 
frequent renewal, this beam, which especially at- 
tracted our attention, seems to have resisted all 
the wear of time. 

The one great alteration to which the house 
has been subjected consists in the closing of the 
original door on the north side, which is now 
blocked up. It was found that the crowds of 
people passing in and out made this one entrance 
inconvenient and dangerous; three other door- 
wuys were therefore ordered by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Clement VII, and there are interesting 
accounts extant of how only those who had 
cleansed their souls by confession and Com- 
munion were able, without some grave bodily 
injury to themselves, to carry out the Pope’s 
commands. The small window in the western 
wall was enlarged at the same time, as was also 
the Sacro Camino, or sacred hearth, which is 
situated in the wall behind the altar; this was 
probably at one time an entrance to the house, 
chimneys being unknownin Nazareth. The orig- 
inal altar stood against the south wall, but is now 
enclused within the present altar, which stands © 
ata distance from the west wall of about two- 
thirds and a half of the entire length of the 
House. In the east wall is the sacred hearth, as 
it is called, and above it is the shrine contain- 
ing the famous image of Our Lady of Loretto, 
said to be cut out of olive-wood that naturally 
becomes black with time, and which, in spite of its 
absence of all beauty, inspires devotion, because 
it has been for centuries the object of so many 
acts of devotion from millions of God’s people, 
and the channel of so many miraculous occurr- 
ences, thus showing that what Our Blessed Lady 
and her Divine Son desire from us is our love and 
faith, which, in value, is far above all that art can 
do to show them honor. It is love that gives equal 
value to the cup of cold water or to the oil of the 
spikenard. The floor of the house behind the al- 
tar has been raised to a higher level than the reat, 
and being divided by a screen, forms a sanctuary. 
It would appear that this part had formerly been 
divided intwo. The works undertaken by Pope 
Clement VIL were concluded in seven years by 
Paul ILI. 

There is a curious story of the Bishop of Coim- 
bra, a Portuguese, and an Augustinian named 
John Soarez, being induced by a mistaken and 
seltish devotion to carry away one of the stones of 
the Sacred House. The Bishop, on receiving the 
stone from his secretary, Francis Stella, whom 
he had sent to Loretto to procure it, was seized 
with fever; he thought he heard a voice bidding 
him restore the stone, and, being in doubt on the 
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matter, referred it to some holy nuns at Trent, 
where the Bishop was then sojourning. The reply 
sent by the nuns was this: “If the Bishop wishes 
to recover, let him restore to the Virgin of Lo- 
retto what he has taken away.” This was the 
more extraordinary as no word had been said to 
the Sisters about the sacred stone, the Bishop only 
having asked for prayers to recover his health. 
He sent Stella back to Loretto immediately, and 
at the very moment that the stone was restored the 
Bishop recovered; that stone has since been en- 
closed in silver. 

As I knelt, with my right hand leaning upon 
the wall, I felt some of the gritty mortar crumble 
beneath my touch; I did not dare to bring even the 
smallest grain away, but carefully put it back. 
I did not at that moment know the story of 
Bishop Soarez. 

It is not our intention to weary the reader by 
any learned disquisition on the subject of the 
Holy House; its authenticity has, of eourse, been 
frequently attacked by heretics and persons dis- 
posed to cavil at all that the Church holds 
venerable. Probably in our time the remarks 
which have had the most weight have been those 
made by Professor Stanley in his work on Pales- 
tine. We will only assure our readers that the 
learned writer’s statements are proved to be un- 
authentic, and his given plan thoroughly incorrect ; 
also, that the identical nature of the stones and 
mortar of the house with those forming other 
houses in Nazareth has been established by the 
investigations of Monsignore Bartolini and of 
Professor Ratti, who subjected portions of each 
to chemical analysis, as also proving their entire 
dissimilarity to the stones to be found in Loretto 
and its neighborhood. This is all given and ex- 
plained in the very interesting work on Loretto 
and Nazareth published by the late Father Hutch- 
ison, of the London Oratory, who visited both 
places for the purpose of investigation. Doctor 
Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis, has written 
learnedly on the subject, as well as Dr. Northcote 
and others. These authors may be consulted by 
those who want further evidence than that given 
by the sanction of the Church, the briefs of suc- 
cessive Popes, and the never dying devotion of 
multitudes of the faithful at all times and from 
all lands. We are chiefly indebted to the Rev. 
Father Hutchison’s clear and interesting publica- 
tion for many of the statements here made, hav- 
ing studied his book before our visit, and again 
subsequently. 

The French, at the time of the Directory 
in 1797, carried away the image of Our Lady: it 
was taken to Paris and exposed to vulgar curiosity 
in common with other precious objects rifled 
from all parts of Europe, but was, however, 
later on, restored to the veneration of the faithful 
in the Church of Notre Dame in Paris, and finally, 


at the earnest request of Pius VII, was sent to 
Rome, where it remained a short time at the 
Quirinal. It was then exposed for three days in 
one of the churches, and was restored to Loretto 
in December, 1802. The Litany of Loretto is far 
more ancient than the arrival of the Holy House 
in that town; it has acquired that name, how- 
ever, from the fact that it is solemnly sung in the 
House every Saturday. 

In the afternoon of the same day, after a few 
hours’ rest, we returned to the cathedral; it was 
still filled with devout worshippers, and seems 
never to be empty. We went over the Holy 
House again, accompanied by a most amiable 
canon, who explained everything to us. 

I have, I think, never found myself in a spot 
which so brought before me and mingled together 
the devotion of the Catholic Church through all 
ages of time. I had but to close my eyes, to see 
in imagination pass in and out, the figures of kings 
and princes, bishops and saints from the middle 
ages down toour days. How many great and 
noble hearts have hastened hither and laid their 
petition before Mary and her Infant! How many 
crowned heads have for a while forgot their bur- 
den! how many humble souls have scattered their 
sorrows within these four narrow walls! And 
still the crowd pours on, and still it is the same 
story of sins forgiven, of trouble removed, of an- 
guish healed; while of the many pilgrims who 
have knelt within those walls, how many millions 
now are sitting at the feet of Him who reigns in 
heaven, and looking from His divine glory, down 
on the sweet, serene face of Mary in the full plen- 
itude of knowledge, see into the mystery which 
here we only feel and believe. 

There is a tradition extant that the Holy 
House is to be moved yet once more, and is to 
rest near Santa Maria Maggiore,in Rome. We 
know not on what the report is founded. We 
were shown the “treasures” of the church, 
ranged in glass presses all around the large 
sacristy, but they only impressed me as a touch- 
ing proof of how little we can give, even when 
we bring our pearls and diamonds and precious 
stones to Mary’s shrine. 

We had but little time to bestow upon any- 
thing outside the cathedral. The Bishop's palace, 
which is attached to it, is a beautiful building, 
and the fountain in the centre of the fine piazza 
singularly graceful and striking. The chief mer- 
chandise of the place, so far as it met the eye, 
seemed to consist in rosaries and small objects of 
devotion, mingled with infinite varieties of the 
red handkerchiefs worn by the women. 

We suffered the very small amount of morti- 
fication generally to be met with in modern pil- 
grimages in the utter insufficiency of fuod pro- 
vided for us at the inn; the butter was uneatable 
and the milk conspicuous by its absence, because, 
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as we were assured, the farmers keep it to make 
cheese, the staple commodity of the country, and 
object to selling it. Our bed-rooms were over 
an exceedingly unsavory stable, and when I woke 
in the early morning I wondered how I could 
have slept at all in such odors. The bill took 
none of these drawbacks into account, and 
rivalled any in Rome, London, Paris or New 
York. But we were not inclined to cavil, and 
probably ought to have made our bargain before- 
hand, as we counsel our readers to do should 
they be so fortunate as to wend their way to 
Loretto. 
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Catholic Notes. 


— Our valued contemporary The Ptlot, of Boston, 
has donned an elegant dress of new type, and presents 
a fine appearance. 

—On the occasion of his recent visit to Milan, Car- 
dinal Manning was presented with a set of vestments 
which once belonged to St. Charles Borromeo. 

——More apparitions of the Blessed Virgin are re- 
ported to have occurred at New Market-on-Fergus, Ire- 
land, accounts of which are being published in The 
Natton of Dublin, and other papers. 

— It is said that during prayers in the House of 
Commons, the Catholic members devoutly repeat the 
Litany of Loretto and other prayers, blessing them- 
selves “openly and largely at the cluse.” 

— The new delegate of the Holy See at Constanti- 
nople, Mgr. Vannutelll,on presenting his ofjicial letters 
to the Sultan, was received with all the honor due to 
the representaiives of Foreign Governments, 

— Mr. John O'Kane Murray, author of “A Popular 
History of the Catholic Church in the United States,” 
and other works, has received the degree of Master of 
Arts from St. Jolin’s College, Fordhain, N. Y. 

— The Catholic Columbian announces the death of 
Rey. Father Brent, pastor of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. The 
deceased was Euglish by birth, and a convert. He was 
greatly beloved by his parishioners and all who knew 
him. RI. P. 

——aA notice in last week's issue of the Catholic Times 
announces that it will be published in future at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., instead of Waterloo as furmerly. We re- 
gret to learn that it is to lose its genial and accoin- 
plished editor, Father Lambert. 

— M. Manina, an Old Catholic curé of Montfaucon in 
the Jura bernois, has abjured his errors and re-entered 
the fold of the Church. Old Catholicism is “on its 
last legs,” and its former supporters seem to be de- 
serting its cause with the alacrity with which rats are 
said to take leave of sinking ships. 

—TIis hminence Cardinal Lavaletta, Vicar-General 
of the Holy Father, has addressed a protest to the 
Mayor of Rome against the cession of a convent tothe 
Anglicans. It was intended as a substitute for a 
church outside the walls, belonging to them, which had 
been appropriated by the municipality. 

——Father Bollig, one of the librarians of the Vati- 
can Library, is engaged upon an edition of Samar- 


itan prayers and hymns according to a MS. in that 
precious collection. The Athenawum says: “If we are 
not mistaken, this MS. is not only the oldest, but also 
the completest in existence in any European library.” 

——aAn Indian woman residing at the Catholic In- 
dian mission of Keshena, Wisconsin, was received into 
the Catholic Church recently at the extraordinary age 
of 105 years. This is perhaps the oldest person ever 
received into the Church since the days of the Patri- 
archs. The name of the centenarian convert is Sophia 
Oskakiah. 

— Rev Father Moriarty, the popular pastor of East 
Chatham, N. Y.,and author of “Stumbling-Blocks made 
Stepping-Stones,” lately delivered a lecture on “ What 
the Church has done for civilization,” to a large audi- 
ence in the Baptist Church in that place. At its con- 
clusion, the Baptist minister proposed a vote of thanks 
to Father Moriarty, to which there was a hearty re- 
sponse on the part of the audience. 

—tThe Sisters of Charity who have charge of St. 
Vincent’s Hospital in this city, says the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Catholic Sentinel, have again been awarded the 
contract for keeping the United States Marine patients 
who visit this port. This is the third renewal of the 
contract with the Medical Department at Washington, 
and shows that the services of the Sisters in caring for 
the sick satlors are duly appreciated. The new wing 
of the hospital is well under way, and will be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. 

—tThe action of Bishop Elder in putting his veto on 
the holding of moonlight picnics will meet the merited 
approbation of all well-meaning persons. At best, 
these miscellaneous gatherings are only tolerable, and 
when prolonged far into the night, lose whatever 
respectability they possess, As thus conducted, no 
Christian youth can attend them and preserve any sense 
of self-respect. Many an unfortunate young girl has 
been brought to shame and disgrace by attending these 
gatherings. We do not wish to be understood as de- 
nouncing picnics as such, or as putting upon them the 
seal of infamy, but we do hold that, unles3; held under 
proper restraiuts, aud with proper guidance, they are 
a fruitful source of much evil.—Catholic Columbian, 


— EVEN THE WILD SAVAGES RESPECTED THEM. 
—The Catholic Times quotes the following passage 
apropos of the expulsion of the Jesuits from France) 
from “ Brazil,” by Herbert H. Smith, and remarks: “A 
more severe judgment could hardly be passed on the 
French Liberals of to-day, in regard to their treatment’ 
of the Jesuits, than is to be inferred from this single 
tence: ‘Even the wild savages respected them.’” 

“ The Indians,” says Mr. Smith, speaking of them in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, “found worse 
enemies than their own neighbors: Portuguese slavery 
on one side, Spanish blood-hounds and arquebuses on the 
other. Fighting bravely or submitting as they might, 
they were swept away by the thousands, until the land 
was left desolate. Already in Acuna’s time, Benito 
Maciel was enslaving them on the Tapajos; the Jesuit 
cried out against this wickedness, as Jesuit missionaries 
cried for a century later, until they were driven out of 
the country. They were heroes, these priests; bigots, 
I grant you, but their great hearts rose above it all, 
even the wild savages respected them. The Amazons, 
to this day, would be as impassible as Central Africa 
but for the Jesuit missionaries—man-tamers and peace- 
makers worthy of their martyrdom.” 

— PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM CON- 
TRASTED BY A PROTESTANT.—We find the fol- 
lowing remarkable words of a Protestant writer in 
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a German periodical: ‘It cannot be denied, that Cath- 
olicism is allve and in full vigor, whilst Protestantism 
bas become old, decrepit, and exhausted. The Cath- 
olic priest enjovs the greatest influence over his spirit- 
ual children, whilst the Protestant minister has lost all 
his hold npon the masses of the people. The last des- 
perate effort to regain this influence, by adopting cer- 
tain ideas of the period—we mean the Christian Social 
Movement at Berlin—seems to have been a failure. The 
most prominent teachings of our day are: Optimism, 
Rationalism, and Milleritism, and finally to crown this 
wretched edifice, a stupid and narrow-minded Materia- 
lism. It is but natural that any religious denomination 
whatever, must be bitterly opposed to the spirit of the 
age, represented by the above-named dangerous ten- 
dencies. We are compelled, however, to admit, that to 
all appearances, Protestantism has proved to be less 
tenacious and irresistible in this spiritual combat, than 
Catholicism ; the latter is evidently more fit, and better 
able. to successfully defeat these dangerous teachings 
of the present age, and should it happen that social 
Democracy—which is nothing else than the practical 
consequence drawn by the people from this fourfold 
splrit—should bring to light a new order, or rather dis- 
order, within the commonwealth, the Catholic Church, 
firmly rooted within the people, would easily with- 
stand the storm. Protestantism, however, would then 
be in a sorry plight, since its ministers are paid by the 
State. and the new social democratic government 
would have no more salaries for them. Nothing could 
be expected from private individuals, from: corpora- 
tions, or from the Protestant people, since we are daily 
witnesses, of their frreligious and even pagan prinei- 
ples. Protestantism would disappear all at once, and 
nobody would miss it. This is a most gloomy proba- 
bility, but the Catholic Church would undoubtedly 
remain victorious. I am a Protestant, and by no 
means enthusiastic for Catholicism, but this shall not 
move me to shut my eyes to the truth, as it plainly ap- 
pears tome. I cannot even omit to quote the bitterly 
malicious sentence of Constantine Frantz, asserting: 
‘The old Prussians were pagans, the young Prussians 
have never been upright Christians, and in modern 
times, the most outspoken paganism comes again to 
the surface.’ This, at first sight, may seem to be some- 
what of an exaggeration, but the more I ponder over 
these words and observe our (Protestant) people, in 
whom all that could be called piety and faith seems to 
have vanished, the more I fear that these words are 
nothing but the truth.” 
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New Publications. 


CLAIMS OF A PROTESTANT EPIScopaAL BisHor TO 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION AND VALID ORDERS Dis- 
PROVED. With Various Misstatements of Catholic Faith 
and Numerous Charges Against the Chureh and the Holy 
See Corrected and Refuted. By S. V. Ryan. Bishop of Buf- 
falo. In two Parts. Buffalo: The Catholic Publication 
Company. 180 


This book contains a fund of useful information. It 
will prove, we think, a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of a question which our Anglican friends 
can never bring themselves to look upon as settled. 
The arguments are not new—in fact the Right Rev. 
author disclaims all pretensions to originality in this 
respect,—but they are presented in a manner both for- 


cible and conclusive, The line of reasoning is substan- 
tially as follows: Apostolical succession presupposes 
not only valid orders but a lawfal mission, and in both 
these points the claims of the Anglicans are hopelessly 
weak. Even if it be granted that the Anglican orders 
are valid, the line of Apostolical succession has been 
broken between the Primitive Church and the Anglican 
and Protestant Episeopal Churches, and every attempt 
to bridge the chasm separating the Catholic England 
of the Middle Ages from the Anglican establishment 
of today has been vain. Not only are the Anglicans 
wanting in this first test of legitimate succession, but 
their orders are hopelessly invalid. There are grave 
doubts as to whether Barlow, the consecrator of Mat- 
thew Parker, was ever a regularly consecrated Bishop, 
and still graver doubts exist as to the authenticity of 
the Lambeth Register, on which Anglicans rest their 
whole proof of Parker’s consecration. Besides, he was 
consecrated according to the form of the Edwardine 
Ordinal, which was intrinsically insufficient to confer 
valid consecration: Parker, therefore, was never a 
Bishop, and consequently he never could validly conse- 
crate others, and so the whole fabric of Anglican orders 
falls to the ground. 

The second part of the work is a refutation of numer- 
ous charges brought against the Church and the Holy 
See. Too great credit cannot be given the Right Rev. 
author for the able manner in which he has brought 
into view “matters of profound interest and serious 
controversy. scattered over the wide range of Church 
History.” Throughout the work the treatment of the 
historical questions evinces learning and extensive re- 
search, and the book deserves the careful attention of 
students if for no other reason than that it makes ac- 
cessible to them “authorities which are in many cases 
either out of print or very rare.” 


—"“THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW” FoR JULY.—The opening paper of this num- 
ber on the character of ‘“Sanctity in the Catholic 
Church,” by Rev. Aug. J. Thebaud, S. J., is marked by 
the comprehensive grasp, ripe scholarship, and philo- 
sophical spirit which characterize all the productions 
of its learned author. “Physiology and Modern Ma- 
terialism” {s an able discussion and refutation of some 
of the vagaries and absurdities advanced under the 
swelling title of “ Modern Science.” “ Positions of the 
Intellectual World as regards Religion ” is a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of those constantly 
recurring questions: “Whither is modern religious 
thought drifting?” and “ What will be the final out- 
come of the strife of conflicting opinions?” Mr. 
Mivart continues his interesting “ Notes on Spain”; the 
“Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism” is treated 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Keane; and a review of the life of 
one of the pioneers of the West, Rev. Charles Nerinckx, 
by Rev. Father Maes. is contributed by John Gilmary 
Shea, LL. D. We heartily second Mr. Shea’s sug- 
gestions to Father Maes to give us in less extended 
form a devotional life of Father Nerinckx that will 
be read by thousands and do its good work, while 
the present one stands in our libraries as a most 
valuable contribution to our Church history. The 
purely literary article of the number, a review of 
Aubrey de Vere’s poems, is from the pen of the gifted 
M.F.S. © The Recent Ministerial Change in England” 
is discussed by J.D.S. Articles on “Suicide considered 
in its Moral Bearings,” and on the“ Uses of the Mi- 
croscope in Modern Science,” together with the usual 
quota of book-notices, complete an interesting number 
of the Catholic Quarterly. 
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Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 28TH. 

The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity this week: Recovery of 
health for 12 persons,—conversion to the Faith for 10 
persons and 4 families,—spiritual favors for 14 persons 
and 8 families,—temporal favors for 7 persons and 3 
families,—recovery of sight for 4 persons,—recovery of 
mind for 1 person,—change of life for 25 persons; also 
11 particular intentions, and 8 thanksgivings for favors 
received. 

Specified intentions: Peace in a family,—success in 
business for a husband, and employment for his two 
sons,—success in the erection of a building. —abatement 
of heavy storms during harvest and haying time ina 
certain locality,—conversion of an unruly child, and 
the grace to bring up a family in a Christian manner,— 
the conversion of « brother and sister who are leading 
disedifying lives,—an afflicted family,—the suffering 
poor in Ireland,—the protection of crops throughout 
the country,—a wayward child. 

FAVORS OBTAINED. 

We have learned from a trustworthy eye-witness of 
some wonderful cures wrought through the water of 
Lourdes, of which we give the following: “A young 
man, in leaping over a fence, tore his hand in a dread- 
ful manner; a deep furrow was made in the flesh, 
which swelled enormously, causing acute pains; mor- 
tification soon began to appear, and four doctors were 
consulted; after a close examination they concluded 
that the amputation of the hand was necessary to save 
the life of the young man. The family was in great 
grief, and the poor sufferer became so dejected as to 
refuse to see anyone. [n this critical circumstance our 
informant happened to visit the house, and, being in- 
formed of the condition of the young man, persuaded 
him to have recourse to the Blessed Virgin and to use 
the water of Lourdes. The sign of the cross was 
made on the wounded hand and a few drops of the 
water poured upon it. The pain, which had been al- 
most intolerable, ceased, and in a short time the 
hand was entirely cured.” ... We take the following 
extract from a letter of recent date: “ Rev. Father: 
Please send me some more of the water of Lourdes; 
it cured my children of typhoid fever last spring; the 
attending physicians marvelled at their recovery.” 

OBITUARY. 

The following persons are recommended to the pray- 
ers of the Confraternity: Rev. FATHER Coop, C. M., 
of La Salle, Ill, lately deceased. Mr. FRANCIS MCGEE, 
who met with a sudden death on the 1st of July. Mrs. 
MARY QUINN, of Chester, Pa., who departed this life 
on the 5th of July. Mrs. HANNAH CuMmmMoNs, of 
Charleston, Mass., who died a most happy death on the 
19th ult. Mr. FLANIGAN, of Bloomington, Ill. Mr. 
Jas. GLEASON, Mrs. MIDDLEBURY, and Mrs. TURNEY, 
of South Boston. Mr. JoHN REGAN, of Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. RicHARD McGILL, Mrs. WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
Mrs. Frances Dupont. And several others, whose 
names have not been given. 


May they rest in peace. 
A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 


Uouth’s Department. 


The Heavy Cross, 


= OBERT HOPE and Samuel Hul- 
Sone lins bad lived neighbors for more 
\ Is. 


than twelve years, and it is prob- 
able they would always have been 
on good terms, had not Samuel, 
who had served under Admiral Nel- 
son, gained at Trafalgar a small pen- 
sion, which he had paid for by the loss 
of one of his legs. This leg less, and 
this pension more, were for Robert a 
continual source of jealousy; he accused fate for 
having left his two feet, and complained bitterly 
that he had not been able, as he said, to sell his 
legs at the same price with Hullins. Every time 
he went to pay his rent, he repeated, grumblingly, 
that his neighbor was very fortunate; that he was 
in acondition to meet his bills, since the king 
gave him a good pension, while he, poor fellow! 
had hard work to make both ends of the year 
meet, without taking into account his creditors. 

Robert at first contented himself with these re- 
flections inwardly, but by degrees his dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed aloud, and became his habit- 
ual and favorite theme of conversation. 

One week that his rent had fallen behindhand, 
and he was sadly advancing toward the house of 
Mr. Taylor, in order to make his excuses for the 
delay, he met neighbor Hullins, who was as regu- 
lar as a clock in paying his rent, and had just 
been for that purpose. The very sight of Samuel 
produced on Robert the effect of a fit of sickness ; 
so, when he bowed in reply to the salute of Hul- 
lins, his glance singularly resembled that of a bull 
shaking his horns at a dog. 

Arrived at the house of the proprietor, Hope 
was as usual reprimanded. The example of his 
neighbor was cited, who always paid punctually, 
and to the last penny. 

“Yes, yes, murmured Robert: “some people are 
born with silver spoons in their mouths; Hul- 
lins is very fortunate, and I am not surprised 
that he pays punctually with such a pension.” 

“Hullins has a pension, it is true,” replied Mr. 
Taylor; “but his infirmity is a heavy cross, and 
if you were afflicted with it, I should pity you 
much more.” 

“ Not so,” said Hope. “If I had been so fortu- 
nate as to lose a leg like him twenty years ago, it 
would have been a productive day for me. I 
would sell all my limbs at the same price. Do 
you call his oak leg a heavy cross? I think hig 
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pension should render it light. The heaviest 
cross that I kuow of is to be obliged to labor in- 
cessantly.” 

Mr, Taylor was a man of joyous humor, but a 
close observer; he had for a long time noticed 
the envious disposition of Robert, and resolved to 
convince him that the lightest cross might become 
heavy to the discontented mind. 

“T see,” said he to Hope, “that you are dis- 
posed to do nothing. Well, I will exempt you 
from this obligation to labor of which you com- 
plain so bitterly. If you think the cross of your 
neighbor, Samuel, so easy to bear, will you accept 
a lighter one, if I will engage to give you your 
rent?” 

“That depends upon what kind of a cross it is,” 
said Robert, anxiously. for he feared that the 
proposition would not be acceptable. 

“This,” said Mr. Taylor, taking a piece of chalk 
and tracing a white cross on Robert’s jacket: 
“during the time that you wear this, I shall not 
demand a penny of your rent.” 

Hope thought at first that his landlord was 
jesting, but being assured that he spoke seriously, 
exclaimed: 

“By St. George! you may say that you have 
seen my last money, for I am willing to wear 
this cross all my lifetime.” 

Robert immediately went out, congratulating 
himself on his fortune, and laughing all along the 
road at the folly of Mr. Taylor, who had let him 
off so cheaply from paying his rent. He had 
never been so joyous as at the moment of return- 
ing home; he had found nothing to complain of, 
and his dog came and sat down at his feet with- 
out being punished for his familiarity. As he 
seated himself, on his arrival, his wife did not 
at first notice the white cross that he had on 
his shoulder, but having to pass behind her hus- 
band to wind up the clock, she suddenly ex- 
claimed, with a shrill voice: 

“Why, Robert, where have you been? You 
have a cross on your back a foot long! You have 
‘been to a tavern, and some drunkard among 
your friends has played you a trick to make you 
ridiculous. Get up and Jet me brush off this 
cross.” , 

“Away!” exclaimed Hope, hastily; “my 
clothes do not need your brushing; go knit your 
stockings and let me alone.” 

“That shall not be!” exclaimed Mrs. Hope, in a 
voice more shrill. “I will not have my husband 
become the laughing stock of the whole village, 
and if I tear your jacket to pieces, you sball not 
wear that ridiculous cross!” 

As she spoke thus, the wife attempted to brush 
Robert’s shoulder, and the latter, who knew that 
resistance would be useless, walked off, shutting 
the door violently after him. 

“What a fury!” muttered he, as he went away; 


“if she had been more gentle, I would have told 
her of my good fortune; but she does not deserve 
to know it.” 

“Oh! oh! Robert,” exclaimed old Fox, at the 
moment when Hope turned the corner of his 
house; “ what is that white cross on your back ?” 

“Take care of your own clothes,” insolently re- 
plied Hope, going his wav. 

“Mr. Hope,” said little Patty Stevens, the gro- 
cer’s daughter, “stop one moment, if you please, 
that I may rub off that great white cross you 
have on your shoulder.” 

“Go and sell your herrings, lazy girl,” replied 
Robert, “and do not concern yourself about the 
passers-by.” 

The little girl, silenced, hastened to re-enter 
her mother’s shop. 

At this moment Hope arrived at the house of 
the butcher, who was conversing on the threshold 
with his neighbor the blacksmith. 

“You are just the man I wanted,” said the lat- 
ter, stopping Robert, and he began to speak to 
him on business; but hardly had he commenced, 
when old Peggy Turton arrived in her plaid gown 
and blue apron. 

“Mercy! Mr. Hope,” exclaimed she, taking up 
her blue apron, “ what is that on your back?” 

Robert turned to tell her to let him alone, but 
the blacksmith then perceived the mark made by 
Mr. Taylor. 

“Gracious!” said he, laughing, “he might do for 
a sign to the White Cross.” 

“I suppose,” said the butcher, “that his wife 
has marked him thus for fear of losing him.” 

Hope felt that there was for him but one way 
of escaping at the same time from the apron of 
Peggy and the jokes of the butcher and the black- 
smith, so he hastened to leave the spot, yet not 
without some abusive language to his neighbors; 
but the cross had begun to weigh more heavily 
upon his shoulder than he had at first supposed. 

The unfortunate Robert seemed destined this 
day to provoking encounters, for he had gone but 
a few steps when he found himself opposite the 
school-house. School was just out, and the schol- 
ars were at this moment issuing from the door, 
ready for any fun that might present itself. Hope 
was terribly uneasy, and he imagined he already 
heard cries behind him. His fears were soon re- 
alized; he had scarcely passed the school-house 
door when a long shout was heard, and fifty schol- 
ars at least began to pursue him and point at him, 
throwing their caps up in the air. 

“Look! look!” exclaimed one; “there is a sheep 
marked for the butcher.” 


“Don’t you see,” replied another, “it is a cru- ; 


sader just setting out for Palestine.” 

And the shouting and laughter recommenced 
more louldly. 

Hope became pale with anger; he turned like 
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a@ cross dog pursued by children, and perhaps, 
would have cruelly revenged himself on his young 
persecutors, had not Mr. Johnson, the school-mas- 
ter, suddenly appeared at the door. 

Robert advanced towards him, complaining of 
his pupils as being insolent. Mr. Johnson replied 
that he would not for the world encourage imper- 
tinence in them, but that the white cross which 
he hadon his back might make wiser people than 
boys laugh. 

“What is this cross to you?” replied Robert, 
crossly, “Is not my back my own property ?” 

The school-master smilingly assented, and Hope 
went on his way. But the cross was growing 
heavier and heavier; he began to think that it 
would rot be so easy to pay his rent in this man- 
ner: so much raillery had already been heaped 
upon him, what would it be if the cause were 
known? His landlord might as well have writ- 
ten on his back a receipt in full. 

As Robert reflected thus. he arrived at the tav- 
ern. He was passing by when he perceived Mr. 
Taylor himself a few paces distant, and on the 
other side his neighbor Hullins dragging his 
wooden leg and conversing with Harry Stokes 
the carpenter. Harry Stokes was the wit of the 
village, and Hope would not have encountered 
him before Hullins for the world, he therefore 
took refuge in the tavern; but the place was not 
long tenable: the drinkers did not fail to per- 
ceive the cross, and to rally Hope, who grew 
angry; the quarrel became violent, and the inn- 
keeper, fearing some serious result, turned Robert 
out of doors. 

The latter had left home with the intention of 
examining some work which had been offered to 
him in a neighboring village, but his mind had 
been so disturbed by old Fox, Patty Stevens, the 
blacksmith, the butcher, Peggy Turton and the 
schoolboys, that he resolved to return home, 
thinking that would be, after all, the most peace- 
able place. 

Have you ever seen, in the month of September, 
a young partridge, the last of the brood, flutter- 
ing along through the fields with a wounded 
wing? Such was Robert on his way home at the 
other end of the village. Now he walked rapidly 
lest he should be overtaken, now slowly lest he 
should meet some one; now in the road, now in 
the fields, gliding behind bushes, climbing the 
walls, and shunning glances like a gipsy who has 
stolen a chicken from a farmer’s poultry yard; 
at this moment the white cross was an insup- 
portable weight. 

At last he reached his dwelling, and this time 
hoped to find a little rest. But as soon as his 
wife perceived him she began to cry out: “ Are 
you not ashamed to come back as you went! 
The neighbors have asked me if you have lost 
your senses. Quick! let me rub out that cross!” 


“ Away, woman!” cried Robert, exasperated. 

“You shall not remain so, Hope; I will not have 
any one belonging to me so ridiculous; take off 
that jacket! take it off this minute, I tell you!” 

As she spoke thus, she attempted to seize 
her husband’s arm, but the latter rudely re- 
pulsed her. Mrs. Ifope, who was not remarkable 
for patience, replied by a blow, and the result 
was ascufile between the two to the great scan- 
dal of the neighbors, who ran to separate them. 

Everybody blamed Robert, who, when he be- 
came calm, understanding that there was no hope 
of rest or peace for him otherwise, effaced the . 
cross of his own accord. 

The Monday following he carried his rent to 
the house of his landlord. 

“Ahal Robert,” said Mr. Taylor, on perceiv- 
ing him: “I thought yon would soon repent of 
your bargain; this is a good lesson for envious 
and impatient dispositions, who are incessantly 
complaining of God and of life. Remember this, 
Hope: “ He who created us has proportioned our 
burdens to our strength. Do not complain of 
being less fortunate than others, for you know 
not the sufferings of your neighbor. All crosses 
are heavy, and the only way to render them light 
is to bear them with patience, courage, and good 
will.” 

ee 


St. Peter Celestine. 

As a child, Peter had visions of Our Blessed 
Lady and of the angels and saints. They en- 
couraged him in his praver, and chided him when 
he fell into any fault. IIis mother, though only a 
poor widow, sent him to school, feeling sure that 
he would one day be a saint. He made great 
progress in study, and at the age of twenty 
left his home in Apulia to live in a mountain 
solitude; here he passed three years, assaulted 
by the evil spirit and beset with temptations, but 
consoled by angels’ visits. After this, his seclu- 
sion was invaded by disciples, who refused to be 
sent away, and the rule of life which he gave 
them formed the foundation of the Celestine 
Order, Angels assisted in the church which 
Peter built; unseen bells rang peals of surpassing 
sweetness, and heavenly music filled the sanctuary, 
when he offered the Holy Sacrifice. Suddenly he 
found himself torn from his loved solitude by his 
election to the Papal Throne. Resistance was of 
no avail. He was consecrated at Aquila, and 
took the name of Celestine, to remind him of the 
heaven he was leaving and for which he sighed. 
After a reign of four months Peter summoned 
the Cardinals to his presence, and solemnly re- 
signed his trust; so strange an act was regarded 
with suspicion; he was therefore placed in con- 
finement, and thus, alone with God, he joyfully 
awaited his death which took place A. D, 1296. 
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HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED—St, Laks, 4, 48. 
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The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 


N the life of Our Lady we have seen the 
type of the Christian life, perfected and 
transfigured. In her Assumption we shall 
also see the sublime and transfigured type of our 
life beyond the grave. No other creature will 
attain to like glory, because no creature has ever 
received graces like those which God dispensed 
to Mary, in consideration of her Divine Maternity; 
because no creature ever corresponded so faith- 
fully to graces received; because no earthly sor- 
rows ever equalled her sorrows, or merited a like 
reward. But in the sublime perfection which 
shines in Mary’s life, we see what ours may be- 
come; and in the brightness of her glory in 
heaven, we see what may one day be our beati- 
tude. Humble imitators in this world of the 
most perfect of creatures, we may in eternity be 
the happy subjects of the Queen of Heaven. 
Everything is linked together, everything is 
uniform in the works of God. Death is like the 
echo of life. Now the life of Mary being, by its 
perfection, above all human lives, her death 
could not resemble that of the other children of 
Adam. Predestined by God, from the first 
promise of a Saviour, prepared by every grace 
for the miracle of her divine Maternity, how can 
we think of her as tainted by the corruption of 
the grave? Conceived without sin, the sting of 
death should have no power over her, for death, 
as we know, came into the world in consequence 
of original sin. The end of her earthly life was 
the same through which all human beings pass, 
only because she too is human, and because that 
nature which her Divine Son took of her is iden- 
tical with our own. But in her death there is no 
terror, no bitterness; and when a flight of love 
united her blessed soul to her Son, God did not 
permit the virginal body, once the sanctuary of 


at 


the Eternal Word, to turn to dust, as does our 
miserable flesh, corrupted from the beginning by 
sin. Chosen by God to participate in the holy 
mysteries by which our salvation was accom- 
plished, she was to follow into heaven the Sa- 
viour whom she gave to the world, the Divine 
Son whose sufferings she had shared. 

“The mystery we are celebrating,” says Bos- 
suet in one of his discourses on the Assumption, 
“has a peculiar connection with the Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word. For us Mary formerly re- 
ceived our Saviour Jesus; it is just that our Sa- 
viour in His turn should receive Mary, and that 
having deigned to descend into her, He should 
afterwards raise her to Himself, and receive her 
into glory. We must not then wonder that the 
Blessed Virgin rises with so much splendor, nor 
that she triumphs with so much majesty. Jesus, 
to whom this Virgin gave life, gives it back to 
her in gratitude to-day; and as God never 
suffers Himself to be surpassed in magnificence, 
though the life He had received was but mortal, 
it became His majesty to give His Mother in re- 
turn, a glorious life in heaven. Thus are these 
two mysteries bound in one. Lastly, that the 
likeness may be still greater, the angels took 
part in both, and shared in Mary’s joy at the 
crowning of the mystery they had been the first 
to announce.” 

We have seen the Mother of the world’s Re- 
deemer standing at the foot of the Cross, suffer- 
ing in her heart all that Jesus suffered in His 
body; we have seen that the grief of Mary added 
to the sufferings of Jesus, and that, according to 
the prophecy of Simeon, the same sword pierced 
the soul of the Son and the soul of the Mother, 
If Jesus said to the disciples going to Emmaus, 
“© foolish and slow of heart.... ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and so enter 
into His glory?” could it be that these things 
suffered by her in union with her Son, should not 
be the way to glory for Mary as well as for Jesus? 
Could it be that she who had had so bitter a share 
in His sufferings should not have a magnificent 
share in His triumph? Could it be that the 
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glorious ascension of Jesus should not find, as it 
were, an echo in the glorious Assumption of Mary, 
since every detail of the life of Jesus had its 
counterpart, either of joy or sorrow, in the soul 
of His Mother? 

We cannot doubt this truth. The glory of 
Mary is as certain as her predestination, as her 
Immaculate Conception, as her Divine Maternity : 
moreover it has been acknowledged and taught 
by the Church from the beginning, and supported 
by the testimony of the Saints in all ages. We 
know but little of her death and triumph, for the 
deep humility which veils from us everything in 
her blessed life which is not inseparably united 
to that of Jesus, veils from us also the end. The 
Evangelists who, under the direction of the 
Mother of God, recorded the highest mysteries of 
the Incarnation and childhood of the Word, and 
showed us every action of Mary which reflected 
the light of Jesus, guided by her humility, kept 
silence on the details of her twenty years of exile 
and apostleship after the Ascension, and also of 
her blessed death. But as the memory of a be- 
loved mother is preserved by dutiful sons, and 
the circumstances of her death are transmitted 
by them as a precious lesson to their children, so 
the tradition of that blessed death has passed 
through all ages and has come down to us. 

This tradition tells us that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary remained on earth until the age of seventy- 
two years, to enlighten and console the infant 
Church. “Jesus,” says Bossuet, “had left in this 
world the Church, His spouse, young, widowed, 
delolate and without support; Mary was given 
to her to be her support, and the consolation of 
the faithful. In each one of its members she saw 
her Son; her compassion was a prayer for all 
who suffered; her heart united itself with the 
hearts of those who were in sorrow, to aid them 
in their cry for comfort; with all charitable 
hearts, to urge them to hasten to relieve, support 
and console the distressed and afflicted. She 
shared the work of every apostle who proclaimed 
the Gospel, of every martyr who sealed it with 
his blood, of every one of the faithful who ob- 
served its precepts, attended to its counsels, and 
-imitated its examples.” 

But at length the time came, when the Church 
was to exchange the blessing of her presence, for 
the blessing of her intercession in heaven: then 
her mother’s love, of which nothing here below 
can give us an idea, burst the earthly dwelling 
which detained her soul. It is said, that the 
Child of David came back to Jerusalem to die, 
still accompanied by the beloved disciple; that 
the report of her approaching death gathered 
many of the apostles round her bed, and that 
with them were St. Timothy, first Bishop of 
Ephesus, and St. Denis the Areopagite, who him- 
self speaks of it in his writings, “Then,” says 


Bossuet, again, “the divine Virgin, without pain 
or struggle, gave back her holy and blessed soul 
into the hands of her Son..... As the lightest 
touch separates a ripe fruit from the tree, as 
flame of itself rises and mounts upwards, 80 was 
this blessed soul gathered, to be immediately 
transported to heaven. Thus did the divine Vir- 
gin die. Bya flight of divinelove. Her soul was 
borne to heaven in an-incense cloud of sacred 
longing, and therefore do the holy angels sing: 
‘Who is she who goes up like the sweet-smelling 
breath of myrrh and incense?’” 

Tradition says that the angels appeared round 
the bed of their Queen, and their songs accom- 
panied her blessed soul to heaven. In the mean 
time, the weeping apostles bore the body of their 
Mother to the Garden of Gethsemane, and rever- 
ently buried her in the place where the body of 
Jesus had rested. They had watched for three 
days by the sacred tomb, when the apostle St. 
Thomas, who had been prevented by distance 
from arriving in time at the bed side of his holy 
Mother, asked as a last grace to see her face once 
more. His brethren yielded to his tears and 
prayers, and opened the tomb. They found noth- 
ing there but the flowers, scattered by the bands 
of the faithful in the cave of Gethsemane, and 
the linen cloths in which the virginal body had 
been wrapped. The venerable sanctuary of the 
Eternal Word might not become the prey. of 
worms, and the apostles enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, understood their Mother’s triumph, and 
invoked in heaven her for whom they had wept 
on earth. 

In contemplating this blessed death, this as- 
sumption of Mary into the glory of heaven, the 
natural end and consequence of her life, we see 
how the wonderful humility which marks the 
whole of Mary's earthly career is preserved even 
to the end. We see the marvellous contrast and 
the close union between the glory of the Mother 
of God, and the voluntary lowliness of His hand- 
maid. Poor men, with staffs in their hands, 
come and group themselves round a death-bed in - 
a poor dwelling. But all heaven is reflected in 
the looks of her who is dying, and the hour 
which to us is the bitter hour of the last combat, 
is to her the hour of triumph. Grief itself is 
silent by this tomb at which the apostles and 
their brethren of Jerusalem are watching; the 
songs of the angels mingle with their hymns on 


the hill of Gethsemane, and when at the entreaty 


of one of their brethren they reopen the tomb, 
nothing remains but flowers and perfumes. 
Mary’s blessed body is gone up to heaven, leaving 
no trace on the earth; but the apostles learn that - 
the Lord had regarded the humility of His hand- 
maid, and that she is in heaven, seated at the foot 
of the throne of her Divine Son. 

*Q Mother of Jesus Christ, because thou didst 
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call thyself handmaid, this day humility prepares 
a throne for thee! Seat thyself upon this high 
throne, and receive the sceptre of power over all 
creatures. O Virgin, all holy and all innocent, 
purer than the rays of the sun, thou wert willing 
to purify thyself, and to mix among sinners! 
Thou shalt be their second refuge, and their chief 
hope after Jesus Christ. Refugium peccatorum. 
Thou didst lose thy Son; He seemed to have 
quitted thee, leaving thee to sigh so long in a 
strange land. Because thou didst submit with 
patience to this humiliation, thy Son will re- 
assume His rights, which but for a short time 
He had yielded to John. I see Him, O happy 
Virgin! He holds out His arms towards thee, and 
after thee the whole court of heaven gazes with 
admiration, as thou goest up overflowing with 
delights, leaning upon thy Beloved.” 

Let us, then, the sons of saints, disciples of 
Jesus, and children of Mary, let us take with us 
to-day from the foot of her altar, the same deep 
conviction of this truth which the apostles long 
ago took with them from her tomb. Let us learn 
from her, as from her Divine Son, to be meek and 
humble of heart. Every day as we invoke her 
aid, let us labor to root out pride from our souls, 
and patiently to gather up a treasure of humility, 
which at the last day may be our riches and our 
hope; let us ask this grace for one another, and 
may we one and all attain the blessings which 
are the portion of the humble on earth and in 
heaven. 


od 


A Tale of the Middle Ages. 


N the reign of the Emperor Frederick, the 
Christians, animated with a holy zeal, resolved 

to unite together to conquer Palestine, and to 
wrest from the hands of infidels the Holy Places 
which had been in their possession for so long a 
time. The standard of the Cross was raised, and 
under this ensign the Christians assembled in large 
numbers. The news of their design soon spread 
from Europe into Asia, and Saladin, the sultan 
of Egypt, prepared for a vigorous resistance. 
Not content with ordering troops to be raised 
throughout his empire, he resolved to be himself 
an eye-witness of the strength of the Christians; 
and as it was expected to be two years before the 
attack commenced, he set off from Babylon in 
disguise (followed only by four of his confidants 
and a few domestics), to visit Germany and Italy. 
He embarked at Alexandria, and arrived at 
Venice; thence he visited Rome, Naples, and the 
whole of Lombardy, passing for a merchant of 
the island of Cyprus, One day on his road from 


Milan to Pavia, having with his suite mistaken 
his road, he chanced to meet with a gentleman 
of Istria, named Antony Turelli, who was engaged 
in the amusement of hawking in the vicinity of 
his own chateau. 

Antony Turelli was one of those men, simple 
and according to God’s own heart, who knew no 
other occupation than his duties and the innocent 
pleasures of the chase. He had a wife worthy of 
him, virtuous and beautiful, without being con- 
scious of it; she loved God above all things, and 
her husband and children more than herself. 
Saladin percelving Turelli, advanced towards 
him, and accosting him in Latin, inquired the road 
to Pavia; Turelli, perceiving that his interlocu- 
tors were strangers, was filled with joy at having 
an opportunity of exercising his favorite virtue 
of hospitality, and he answered the sultan, that 
they were still at a considerable distance from 
the place to which they intended going, that 
night was fast approaching, and that a horde of 
banditti had lately infested the whole province, 
entreating them at the same time to accept of 
his house and services for that night. The sultan 
thanked him, but seemed bent upon going to 
Pavia, or at least to the nearest inn. Turelli, see- 
ing that he was not to be moved by his entreaties, 
told him he would send a guide along with them, 
and secretly charging the servant whom he en- 
trusted with this office, to wander about for some 
time with the strangers, and then to bring them 
back to his house, he returned home immediately, 
and made every necessary preparation for their 
reception. The servant executed the order of his 
master, and Saladin with his suite were much 
astonished, when, finding themselves at the gates 
of a house which they took for an inn, they saw 
Turelli coming to welcome them. The usual cere- 
monies having taken place, the sultan and his com- 
panions were commodiously lodged. 

After supper Turelli inquired of his guests who 
they were, and whether he could be of further 
service tothem. Saladin answered that they were 
merchants of the island of Cyprus, that some 
affairs called them into Germany, and that they 
had wished to see Italy on their way thither. 
Turelli said no more, but thought he perceived in 
their air and manners that they were of a rank su- 
perior to what they pretended to be, and that they 
wished to remain unknown. He told them that 
on the morrow he was going to Pavia and that he 
would accompany them thither, and conduct them 
to an inn where they would be much better received 
than they had been at his house. After many 
thanks, the strangers retired to the apartments 
prepared for them. Turelli despatched a servant 
with orders to his wife, who was then residing 
at his house in Pavia, to prepare a sumptuous 
dinner, and to invite the nobility of the city, as 
he was going to bring some of his friends to visit 
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her on the morrow; his orders were obeyed, 
and the sultan with his retinue and Turelli parted 
at daybreak. They arrived early at Pavia, and 
alighted at Turelli’s house, where they were 
received with all the magnificence which they 
could have expected even if they had been 
known; this caused the sultan at first a little 
uneasiness, but not thinking it possible that his 
entertainers could have any knowledge of him, 
he only complained to Turelli of the favors 
with which he was overwhelmed. After dinner 
the friends of Turelli withdrew, and having con- 
ducted the strangers into another apartment, he 
sent for his wife and two little boys to enter- 
tain them. So much kindness embarrassed the 
sultan; he was generous and wished to give 
Turelli some testimony of his gratitude, but 
he could not do so without exciting suspicion; 
he therefore contented himself by manifest- 
ing his deep gratification, and promised as soon 
as he should return to the island of Cyprus, to 
acquit himself of all the obligations he owed 
to the Signor Turelli. The conversation lasted 
some time on indifferent subjects and turned at 
last on the great preparations which the Chris- 
tians were making for conquering the Holy Land. 
Turelli told the strangers that he hoped himself 
to be one of the crusaders; to which Saladin re- 
plied, that if all the Christian gentlemen were 
like Turelli, and the sultan knew it, he did not 
doubt but that he would give up to them what- 
ever they should demand in his country. After 
reciprocal compliments, Turelli’s wife had tive 
very rich garments brought in, which she pre- 
sented to the strangers, begging of them to ac- 
cept them and to remember her. Saladin re- 
ceived them with all the marks of gratitude that 
can be conceived, and having mounted bis 
horse with his retinue, he took leave of Turelli 
and his wife, proposing to himself, as soon as he 
arrived at Babylon, to acknowledge as a king the 
favors he had just received. Turelli accompa- 
nied him some distance from the city, when the 
sultan and his suite, after embracing him, prom- 
ised that he should hear from them as soon as an 
opportunity offered. All our actions borrow their 
merit from our motives, and what is done to 
please the Almighty, meets with its recompense 
sooner or later: we shall see the proof of this in 
the sequel of the history of Turelli. 

The preparations for the crusade were being 
made with all possible expedition, and Saladin 
was witness to it. We passed through several 
provinces, and returned to Babylon to prepare a 
suitable defence against such powerful enemies. 
At length the time arrived for the crusaders to 
unite and embark. Turelli was determined to be 
of the number, and neither the tears of his wife 
nor the love he had for his two children could 
restrain him; his zeal prevailed over all human 


considerations. IIe charged the abbot of St. 
Peter’s at Pavia, his wife’s uncle, with some of 
his more important affairs, and the day being ar- 
rived, his wife entreated him to accept from her 
a ring, which she gave him, putting at the same 
time a similar one on her own finger, beseeching 
him not to forget her, and to hasten his return. 

Turelli embarked at Genoa, with the chief part 
of the crusaders. The whole Christian army ar- 
rived at Alexandria, and under the standard of 
the Cross they at first met with such success that 
all the forces of the sultan could not resist them. 
But, alas! soon were these first and dazzling suc- 
cesses followed by the most direful calamities 
and misfurtunes: disunion took place among the 
leaders: each seemed to have his own glory in 
view rather than that of Heaven; and whether 
the Almighty thus punished the Christians for 
having only followed the dictates of their own 
ambition, or whether after having made known 
to the infidels that He was the God of Armies, 
He wished more usefully to instruct them by the 
patience and firmness of ILis children (among 
whom Turelli became a bright example of these 
virtues), the army of the crusaders was dispersed. 
A raging pestilence carried off the greater part of 
them, whilst the remainder fell into the hands of 
the sultan, without having had even the honor of 
fighting. Turelli, being one of the prisoners, was 
conducted to Babylon loaded with irons; there for 
two years he suffered extreme hardships and mis- 
ery, Without being able to make known his situa- 
tion to his wife. During this long time of afliiction, 
Turelli never lost the contidence he had in Divine 
Providence; neither promises nor threats could 
make him renounce the Christian Faith: he con- 
stantly confessed it, encouraging the companions 
of his misfortune, and converting a number of in- 
tidels by his conversation and example. At length, 
being asked one day, what had been his occupa- 
tion in Europe, he replied, that his chief amuse- 
ment had been the diversions of the chase, and 
that he had above all a peculiarly happy talent 
for training birds of prey. This being reported 
to Saladin, he ordered him to be brought before 
him. The unhappy Turelli was led from his 
dungeon, and presented to the sultan; he pros- 
trated himself at his feet according to the custom 
of the country. Saladin bade him rise, and had 
no sooner looked at him, than he was seized 
with a secret trouble, recalling to mind the feat- 
ures of him who had so kindly received him in 
Italy. “Christian,” said he to him, “whence art 
thou?” 

“From Istria,” replied Turelli (who dared not 
so much as lift up his eyes to look at the sultan), 
“but Pavia has always been my place of resi- 
dence?” 

“Art thou married?” pursued Saladin. 

“Tam so, my Lord,” rejoined Turelli, “if God 
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has not been pleased to deprive me of a wife that 
I loved more than myself.” 

“ And hast thou any children?” continued the 
sultan. 

“Two boys, whom I left quite young,” said 
Turelli. ° 

The sultan’s tears now began to flow, and if 
Turelli had but dared to look up, he would cer- 
tainly have recugnized him. At last the sultan, 
stifing his joy, said to him: “I know thee, 
Christian; thou didst harbor in thy house, about 
four years ag), some Cyprian merchants who 
were travelling in Europe.” 

“TI did, my Lord,” replied Turelli. - 

“But knowest thou who they were?” con- 
tinued the sultan. 


“They told me that they were merchants,” an- 


swered Turelli. 

“Stay,” rejoined Saladin, “I will presently show 
thee who they were; thou art now about to be 
rewarded for thy hospitality towards those who 
were perfect strangers to thee.” 

The sultan went out as he finished these words, 
leaving Turelli in doubt whether the kindness he 
had exercised towards those strangers had been 
considered as acrime, or whether, in effect, the 
sultan really intended to recompense him for it; 
but his uneasiness greatly increased when, some 
time after, he saw Saladin re-enter with four of 
the principal lords of his court, and address him 
as follows: “Look well at these garments which 
we have on; dost thou know them?” 

“TI have some idea,” replied Turelli, “that my 
wife gave some like them to those Cyprian 
merchants.” The sultan, no longer able to con- 
tain himself, threw himself on the neck of 
Turelli, “What!” said he, “Turelli not know 
m2? does he not remember those whom he 
received with so much generosity? It is I, it 
is these whom thou seest with me, that thou 
didst treat with so much kindness four years ago. 
Thanks to the God of Heaven! I have now the 
opportunity of demonstrating my gratitude: let 
Turelli be no longer regarded as a slave, let him 
be the first in Egypt after the sultan, since he bas 
been his benefactor.” During these words the 
tears of Saladin flowed in abundance, whilst 
Tarelli could not recover from his surprise. The 
sultan loaded him with caresses, gave him an 
apartment in his own palace, and caused him to 
be honored like himself by all his court. 

Whilst things went on thus in Egypt, the wife 
of Turelli at Pavia was overwhelmed with all 
manner of grief and uneasiness. During the 
first year after her husband's departure she had 
entertained hopes of either hearing from or re- 
ceiving news of him; she was afterwards in- 
formed of all the misfortunes which had hap- 
pened to the Christian army; and, to complete 
her afilictions, one Turelli of Provence having 


been killed, they failed not to tell her that her 
husband was dead; nay, there were not wanting 
some who had returned from the Crusades, who 
averred that they had even seen him die. His 
afflicted spouse, who until then had strove to 
doubt the truth of it, was forced at last to yield 
to the testimony of so many witnesses, and aban- 
don herself entirely to her sorrow. She sup- 
ported the trial, nevertheless, as a Christian, 
passing the first year of her supposed widowhvod 
in prayer and retirement, and redoubling her care 
for the education of her children; after that 
time she was solicited by all her family to marry 
again. Her virtue and wisdom caused her to be 
suught after by several gentlemen of the Milan- 
ese states, but she constantly refused them. At 
length, it being the fourth year of the absence 
of Turelli, the Count of Bondelli, one of the rich- 
est noblemen in Tuscany, demanded her in mar- 
riage; he was an old man, much renowned for 
his birth, merit, and great possessions, and the 
family of Turelli's wife wished to force her to 
this match. She pretended to give her consent, 
to save herself from the persecution of her rela- 
tives; but this nobleman having been nominated 
ambassador to the French court, the celebration 
of the marriage was deferred till six months 
later. Such was the situation of Turelli’s wife, 
whilst he, more happy in appearance, enjoyed 
at Babylon all the friendship and favor of the 
Sultan of Egypt; nevertheless, in the midst of 
all the splendor and greatness to which he had 
been raised, the remembrance of his family and 
country cast a melancholy gloom over him, and 
mingled bitterness with his joy. Saladin per- 
ceived it. “ Turelli,” said the sultan one day to 
him, “I perceive you are not happy, but I am 
nowise surprised thereat when I reflect that you 
are at such a distance from your country and fam- 
ily; therefore, however much I may desire your 
presence and counsels, still would 1 willingly re- 
nounce all rather than detain you one moment 
against your will; to act otherwise would be 
to completely defeat my designs of bestowing 
upon you such happiness as far as in my power 


_lies; be, therefore, under no restraint, but speak 


freely.” Turelli cast himself at the feet of 
his deliverer, whilst the tears of gratitude fell 
from his eyes: “My Lord,” said he, “nothing but 
the ties of nature and of blood, could ever have 
kindJed in this bosom a wish to be separated from 
so kind and true a friend, so beneticent and gener- 
ous a benefactor.” The sultan raised him from 
the ground, embraced him, and immediately gave 
orders for the fitting out of a vessel laden with 
the most precious treasures of Egypt, for his re- 
ception. Everything being in readiness, he, with 
all his court; accompanied Turelli to the place 
of embarkation, gave him the vessel with all that 
it contained, presenting him at the same time 
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with a considerable sum of money, and releasing 
at his intercession two hundred Christian slaves, 
who embarked in the same ship with him. The 
moment of his departure having arrived, Saladin 
repaired even to the sea-shore, and there once more 
embracing Turelli, he begged of him to write to 
him, promising that it should not be long before 
he heard from him: tears were shed on both sides. 
At last Turelli boarded the vessel, which soon 
set sail and took the route towards Italy. Turelli 
touched his native shore at the time when 
his wife was at the very height of her misfor- 
tunes. The count returning from France pressed 
the fulfilment of the marriage: the gout had de- 
tained him on one of his estates, but he had des- 
patched his brother to Pavia to conclude the 
affair, and convey his new spouse to him, and the 
brother had so well discharged his commission, 
that the articles were to be signed on the morrow, 
and the relatives of the new bride had engaged 
to deliver her to him on the day after. The sup- 
posed widow of Turelli perceived that she could no 
longer waver; she therefore took her last resolu- 
tion, and told her uncle, the Abbot of St. Peter's, 
that having lost in her husband all that she could 
ever love in the world, she was resolved to re- 
nounce it, and that on the morrow she would bring 
her two sons to him, that he might take charge cf 
them, and that she would retire into a convent 
of the Order of St. Francis, having resolved to 
spend the remainder of her days in prayer and 
retirement. Her good uncle did not disapprove 
of her intentions, but fearing lest her family 
might penetrate them, and throw some obstacle 
in the way, advised her to be present at the 
feast, which the count’s brother was to give on 
the morrow, after which he promised that he 
would take upon himself to conduct her to the 
convent which she had chosen; these measures 
being resolved upon, she returned ‘home less af- 
flicted than before. There remained only one 
subject of deep regret to her, which was that of 
parting with her two children; she made a sacri- 
fice of them to God, and passed the whole night 
in prayer, conjuring Him to bless her resolution; 
but the Almighty heard her in a manner very 
different from what she expected. The ship which 
conducted Turelli had arrived eight days before 
at Genoa: he had left it in the harbor, and had set 
off with three Christian gentlemen, from among 
the number of those whom the sultan had re- 
leased from captivity. They were all four dressed 
in the costume of the Levant; and, making all 
possible speed, they arrived that same night in the 
neighborhood of Pavia, where Turelli wished to 
obtain information respecting the situation of his 
family before making himself known to them. 
At daybreak, the gates of the city being opened, 
Turelli and his companions entered, and went 
direct to the Abbey of St. Peter’s; he asked to 


speak with the abbot, who did not recognize 
him, his dress and beard, which he had permitted 
to grow for four years, so completely disguised 
him. The abbot was perfectly astounded, when 
Turelli mentioned his name, having with the rest 
of his friends concluded and felt perfectly satisfied 
that he must be dead. However, by degrees, he 
recognized his features, and, embracing him, re- 
lated to him all that had happened, as likewise the 
resolution which his wife was to have carried into 
effect that same day. The joy of Turelli may more 
easily be conceived than expressed. The abbot 
would have taken him immediately to his own 
house, but Turelli preferred rather to be an eye- 
witness of his wife’s constancy, and entreated the . 
abbot not to discover him, but to procure him 
an invitation to the feast, at which the articles of 
the new marriage were to be signed. The abbot 
consented, and promised to conduct him there, to- 
gether with the gentlemen who accompanied him. 
Accordingly, he solicited the count’s brother, who 
had formerly been one of Turelli’s friends, for 
permission to bring with him to the feast four 
noblemen, whom the Sultan had sent into 
Europe on business. At the appointed hour each 
guest repaired thither, but with very different 
intentions—the pretended bride with the design 
of putting her sons urder the care of the Abbot of 
St. Peter’s, and then to retire into a convent; the 
brother and friends of the count, with the inten- 
tion of concluding and signing the contract; and 
the abbot, with Turelli and his suite, to restore to 
the supposed widow her real husband. Turelli 
saw his wife enter decked in her richest jewels, 
but with sorrow depicted on her countenance; 
the compassion and joy which he felt at the sight, 
obliged him to retire for a short time to conceal 
his tears, but the affliction of his spouse was 
much increased, when her uncle, taking her aside, 
told her that she must no longer think of embrac- 
ing a religious life, that God forbade it, and that 
it was requisite under existing circumstances that 
she should have a husband. She thought the 
abbot had betrayed her, and that all had conspired 
against her designs, but there remained no time 
then for expostulation, and they all sat down at 
table. Turelli, his suite, and the abbot seemed 
desirous to be at a separate table, where some 
others joined them. Turelli’s wife, her children, 
the count’s brother, the relatives on both sides, 
and some of the guests, were at another. The 
repast was sumptuous, but it was easy to per- 
ceive the afflicted state of Turelli’s wife. 

At length, towards the close of the entertain- 
ment, Turelli made known that according to the 
custom of the Levant, the intended bride always 
sent to strangers a cup replenished with wine, 
and that the stranger after having drunk, and 
wished her all sorts of prosperity, returned the 
cup, with some wine in it to her. This new cere- 
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mony quite enlivened the guests; Turelli’s spouse 
performed it with the best grace she could; 
Turelli saluted her with the cup, and after 
having put back into it a small quantity of wine, 
he slipped into it, unperceived, the ring which she 
had given him at his departure. The cup was 
carried back to her; but what was her surprise, 
when, having scarcely put it to her lips, she per- 
ceived the ring! Quite amazed and affrighted she 
took it out and compared it with the one which 
she herself always wore; then turning towards 
the person who had sent the cup, and looking at 
him with eagerness and attention, she arose pre- 
cipitately from table, and with a scream threw 
herself on his neck. The whole assembly, struck 
with astonishment, instantly arose, but the sur- 
prise of every one was much increased, when 
they saw her fall nearly lifeless on an arm-chair, 
clasping the hand of him whom she had just 
embraced, whilst the tears trickled down her 
cheeks. They soon brought her to herself, and 
Turelli, by making himself known, withdrew 
them at once from their first amazement, and 
threw them into another still greater. He re 
lated in a few words how Divine Providence had 
permitted his return, and how one Turelli of 
Provence having been killed in the Christian 
army, had given rise to the error into which they 
had fallen. Turelli then embraced his children. 
The whole company, not excepting the brother of 
the count, testified the greatest joy upon the occa- 
sion; they led Turelli and his. wife in triumph to 
their house, where they received the congratula- 
tions of the whole city. A few days after, Turelli 
had the riches brought to Pavia which had been 
given to him by the sultan, who afterwards sent 
him still more, thinking that he could never sufli- 
ciently recompense one who had formerly acted so 
generous a part towards him. The Almighty thus 
manifested that He never abandons those who 
serve Him faithfully, and that He frequently re- 
wards even in this life the least actions that are 
done for His love. . 
oo 


A good deed is never lost; he who sows cour- 
tesy reaps friendship, and he who plants kindness 
gathers love. 


Wuoso loves and honors the blessed old Church 
of God, our venerable mother, is our countryman, 
our brother, nourished at the same breast with 
us, wherever he was born or brought up, or what- 
ever the idiom he speaks. Catholicity, and it 
alone, gives true brotherhood, melting all nations, 
all families and all hearts into one, with one 
father, one mother, one love. There are no Irish, 
French, German or American Catholics; all these 
distinctions vanish, and we have but one country, 
one patria, heaven, and but one wish and one 
hope—to dwell in it forever.—Dr. Brownson. 


. Waiting in Hope. 


BY BUSAN L, EMBRY. 


little to the north of Amboyna lies the large 

island of Ceram, which we may conjecture 
to be the Baranura which is said to have been 
visited by St. Francis, and to have been the scene 
of one of those playful wonders which are some- 
times found in the lives of the Saints, as in Scrip- 
ture itself."—Life of St. Francis Yavier, by the 
Rev. Fr. Coleridge, 8. J. 


O Father of the steady pen, 
Teacher of holy history! 
Hear thine own story told again, 
But set to other key; ; 
And pardon to the least of men 
7 The word I bring to thee. 


With fury on the placid sea 
A sudden tempest came. 

God's Saint within a threatened bark, 
His heart with faith aflame, 

Took from its place above that heart 
The crucifix he wore, 

Bent down, and dipped it in the sea, 
And all was calm once more. 


But what, brought help to other men, 
To him brought grief and loss;, 
The image of his dearest Lord 
Upon the suffering cross— : 
The crucifix he oft had kissed, 
And oft in joy or pain 
Had pressed upon his bursting breast,— 
Sank down into the main. 


In trouble or in weariness 
He there had sought relief, 
And, missing sore the hallowed thing, 
He gave great signs of grief. 
Heart that loved God for this alone: 
“ Because He is my King”! 
He understands thy simpleness, 
And He will comfort bring. 


Next day they land and walk the shore 
Far from the scene of loss, 

When lo! there cometh from the sea 
A sea-crab with a cross! 

And holding it full reverently, 
Uplifted and upright, 

It runneth unto Xavier, 
And stoppeth in his sight. 
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Down on his Knees the great Saint falls, 
It humbly waits till he 

Has taken from its grasp the prize, 
Then runs back to the sea. 

And kissing those dread wounds once more, 
The Saint lies prostrate there, 

For miracle so strange as this 
Uplifting thankful prayer. 


O Father of the steady pen! 
For once recall thy word; 

What “playful wonder” waits us here 
In this dear work of God? 

If for one moment we may smile, 
The hot tears also rise, 

For thou hast touched upon a chord 
Of mighty mysteries. 


One greater than all saints hath walked 
Upon a stormy sea. 

Fishers of fish, and then of men, 
His great Apostles be. 

For Christ and His, with tribute coin, 
Behold! a fish doth come; 

Their Easter mystical repast 
Is fish and honeycomb. 


Yea, lower yet the heart bows down 
Before this mystery: 
“Curist Jesus, SAvioun, SON OF Gon,” 
Writ on the fish we see. * 
And words St. Paul full darkly spake 
Are ringing in our ears: 
“The creature groans and yearns and waits 
In hope of better years.” 


If at Christ’s death the rock hath rent, 
And earth hath trembled sore, 

Might not this living thing discern 
What holy thing it bore? 

Where hearts of men were hard like stone 
And would not heed the word, 

It came with humble reverent joy 
To wait upon the Lord. 


* The meaning of the picture of a fish, so often repeated in 
the Catacombs, is found in the fact that this word fish, in 
Greek, forms by its letters the initials of the Greek words for 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour, 

SSS 
TRUTH, remember—and this is one great dis- 
tinction between Catholics and heretics—truth is 
not ours, but God’s. Truth is not ours to bate 
and pare down. Truth is God’s; it has God's 
majesty inherent within it, and it will convert 
the souls of men even when it seems rudest and 
most repelling; and it will do so for this one 
Treason—because it is God’s truth, and because 
we, through the grace of God, have boldness and 

faith to put our trust in it— Faber. 


Moral of an Old French Legend. 


BY ELEANOR O. DONNELLY. 


HERE is a legend in the annals of the Cathe- 

dral of Chartres, so pure, so precious, so red- 
olent of the glory of God and His Blessed 
Mother, that it seems to spring like a white lily 
from the dust and debris of the past. You may 
have heard or read the story; it is of Our Lady’s 
little chorister, a fair graceful boy, like bim 
of Nain, “the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.” <A golden voice was his; he 
was the leader of the boy-choir of Chartres, and 
joyously, and out of the fulness of a clean heart, 
he sang the grand old chaunts and anthems 
of the Church. All the town knew and loved 
the lad with the wonderful voice. But once, 
during a solemn function in the old Cathedral, 
when the aisles were densely crowded, and the 
worshippers absorbed in prayer, the little singer 
was sent hurriedly to the vestry to fetch a needed 
missal. 

The child did not return. 

After a reasonable delay, a second messenger 
was despatched, who brought back the missing 
book; and the grand pontitical procession went 
on without further interruption. At its close, 
the mother of the little singer came to seek her 
boy; he was nowhere to be found. <A vigorous 
search was made; every available nook and cranny 
of the cathedral, crypt and closet were scoured, 
but in vain. The poor widow was frantic; her 
little fair-haired boy, pet bird with the golden 
voice, had vanished out of sight as completely 
as though the earth had yawned and swallowed 
him. The searchers paused after their fruitless 
hunt, and looked gravely into each others’ eyes. 
In the ominous silence, some one whispered, with 
trembling lips, “The well behind the grand al- 
tar!” The hint was suflicient. Shuddering, they 
followed the distracted mother as she flew to the 
spot. It was an old deserted well, of almost fab- 
ulous depth. In the dust (by the light of the 
torches) there was seen the print of little feet 
towards the margin. 

There were no prints of little feet leading away 
from it! 

The rotten board upon its mouth was crushed 
as with a sudden weight. The boy must have 
made a short cut to reach the procession, and 
dashing behind the altar, had either forgotten the 
well, or been totally ignorant of its existenee. 

They leaned over the black abyss, and saw far, 
far below the flutter of something white! The 
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agonized mother had to be secured, or she would 
have flung herself madly down into the yawning 
throat of the well. But calming her as well as 
he could, the Bishop himself, with the aid of a 
stout rope, proceeded to make the perilous ven- 
ture. It seemed an age to those who watched 
and waited on the brink, but it was really the 
work of but a few seconds. The good Bishop was 
lowered carefully, the signal was given at the 
proper moment, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, the Prelate was safely in their midst again 
with the lost one, like a white lamb, in his arms. 

The limp, lifeless form of the child lay prone 
upon his breast. 

“Dear boy!” whispered the Bishop, with tears, 
as he smoothed back the long flaxen curls from 
the closed eyes and marble brow, “dear boy! he 
sings to-day in Paradise!” 

Ab! then the grief of the desolate mother burst 
all bounds; with one quick movement she caught 
her darling to her bosom, and before they could 
check her, she was off to the shrine of Our Lady 
of Dolors. There she laid her dead boy tenderly 
down; there she poured forth a torrent of prayer 
and supplication to God and His Blessed Mother 
so vehement, so heart-rending, that the whole 
wultitude (albeit there were among them careless 
and faithless) fell on their knees, and found them- 
selves praying with her, “with a strong cry and 
tears.” 


The answer was quick incoming. There went 
up a sudden shout: “A miracle! a miracle!” and 
he that was dead rose up, with sparkling eyes 
and blushing cheeks, and sprang, a living, breath- 
ing joy, into the arms of his exultant mother. 

All this is very beautiful; full of delicious, 
nourishing food for faith grown languid in these 
latter days; but marvellous as is the legend in 
itself, still more marvellous to the reflective mind 
are these words of the little singer, brought back 
so strangely from death to life,two hundred years 
ago: “As I fell into the pit, Monseigneur.” he said, 
in answer to the Bishop's question, “I distinctly. 
heard you singing on the other side of the altar. 
You sang the words ‘Pax cobiscum!’ and as I 
went down, down, down through the darkness, I 
heard the most ravishing voices singing the re- 
sponse, ‘ Hé com spirtite tuo!’ I fell, unhurt, into 
the arms of the White Lady, as I already told you, 
and then I saw who tlie singers were. Monseig- 
neur, they were very beautiful angels: the whole 
well was filled with their light, and they sang so 
chastely, in tones so gravely sweet, so full of God, 
that my soul seemed to go out of my body, as I 
listened to them.” 

The legend closes with these significant words: 
“And so it came to pass, thereafter, in the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, that when the Bishop sang the 
* Pax vobiscum!’ the choristers were silent, not 
only to commemorate the miracle of the little 
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singer, but, furthermore, out of reverence for the 
heavenly chaunting then and there of the‘ Ht cum 
spiritu tuo!’” 

How pure a pearl may we not draw from the 
rusty shell of this old legend! With sweet per- 
suasiveness, with all the grateful simplicity of 
the antique, it teaches an old, but oft-forgotten 
lesson. To sing the praises of God is an angel’s 
office; ergo, the office of the Catholic choir-singer 
is identical with the office of the angels; this isa 
majestic truth; to face it, is to humble ourselves 
profoundly before the Deity, who condescends 
to receive our worship, and whom we so often wor- 
ship in a slovenly way. To practically realize it, 
is to pray that the burning coal of Isaias might 
touch and purify our singers’ lips. 

It chanced once, in a Catholic choir of some 
note, that the vocalists were guilty of unseemly 
levity during the most august Sacrifice of the 
Mass; one gentleman was a Protestant; he was 
a regular frequenter of the choir, had a mag- 
vificent voice, and, with it, an intense appreciation 
of the artistic beauties of Catholic music. The 
giddy force of nominal Catholics, singing in his 
company every Sunday and holyday, had never 
suspected him of any interest in the sacred Ser- 
vice outside the enjoyment of its harmonies. 
On the occasion referred to, when whispered 
jests and suppressed laughter filled up the pauses 
of the outraged liturgy, this gentleman turned to 
one of the ladies, and, with a glance at the tab- 
ernacle, said with unexpected gravity: “If I be- 
lieved as you do, I would not behave as you do.” 

The person reproved was like one smitten with 
a flash of lightning; she confessed tojthe writer 
that on the instant, she saw, as in a terrible mir- 
ror, not only the insult to God, of which she and 
her friends had been guilty, but also the damage 
they had done this earnest soul by a mockery of 
worship. Under Ileaven, that timely reproof 
was the cause of that woman’s conversion. She 
became, thenceforth, a fervent and edifying Cath- 
olic. But the soul she (and others) had so gravely 
scandalized has never yet sought entrance to the 
one true Fold. Ah! in the hour of judgment, 
when the Master counts ILis jewels, who shall be 
bold enough to stand forth and answer the lament 
of the Sacred Ifeart over Its lost ones, with the 
audacious, “Lord! am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Truly, if there be (4s Scripture tells us) a spec- 
ial curse reserved for them that do slothfully the 
work of the Lord, IIis creatures may well trem- 
ble, when they not only mock Him in His wor- 
ship, but with the sword of scandal wound unto 
death the souls redeemed by His Precious Blood. 
Pondering the legend of the little chorister of . 
Chartres, let us ponder, also, those sublime words 
of the Apocalypse depicting the harmonies of 
heaven, and let us remember that the choir mu- 
sic of the Church Militant is designed by God to 
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be a real, if imperfect, rehearsal for the melodies 
of that triumphal choir, of which St. John writes: 

“T heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of great thunder, 
and the voice which I heard was as harpers harp- 
ing on their harps. And they sang, as it were, a 
new canticle before the throne, and before the 
four living creatures and the ancients: and no 
man could say the canticle, but those hundred 
and forty-four thousand who were purchased 
from the earth.” 

And in their mouth was found no lie: for they 
are without spot before the throne of God.” 


—_—_— o> 


The Assumption of Our Lady. 


ARDINAL NEWMAN, in one of his dis. 

courses to mixed congregations, makes the 

following beautiful allusion to the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary: 

“It was surely fitting, it was becoming, that she 
should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
grave till Christ’s second coming, who had passed 
a life of sanctity and of miracles such as hers. 
Allthe works of God are in a beautiful harmony; 
they are carried on to the end as they begin. 
This is the difficulty which men of the world 
find in believing miracles at all; they think these 
break the order and consistency of God's visible 
world, not knowing that they do but subserve to 
a higher order of things, and introduce a super- 
natural perfection. 

“But at least, when one miracle is wrought, it 
may be expected to draw others after it for the 
completion of what is begun. Miracles must be 
wrought for some great end; and if the course of 
things fell back again into a natural order before 
its termination, how could we but feel a disap- 
pointment? and if we were told that this cer- 
tainly was to be, how cculd we but judge the in- 
formation improbable and difficult to believe? 
Now this applies to the history of Our Lady. I 
say, it would be a greater miracle, if, her life be- 
ing what it was, her death was like that of other 
men, than if it were such as to correspond to her 
life. Who can conceive that God should so repay 
the debt which He condescended to owe to His 
Mother for the elements of His human Body, as 
to allow the flesh and blood from which it was 
taken to moulder in the grave? Do the sons of 
men thus deal with their mothers? do they not 
nourish and sustain them in their feebleness, and 
keep them in life while they are able? Or who 
can conceive that that virginal frame, which 


never sinned, was to undergo the death of a sin- 
ner? Why should she share the curse of Adam, 
who had no share in his fall? ‘Dust thou art, 
and into dust thou shalt return, was the sen- 
tence upon sin; she then, who was not a sinner, 
fitly never saw corruption. She died then be- 
cause even our Lord and Saviour died; she died, 
as she suffered, because she was in this world, 
because she was in a state of things in which 
suffering and death are the rule. She lived un- 
der their external sway; and, as she obeyed Cesar 
by coming for enrolment to Bethlehem, so did she, 
when God willed it, yield to the tyranny of death, 
and was dissolved into soul and body, as well as 
others. But though she died as well as others: she 
died not as others die; for through the merits of 
her Son, by whom she was what she was, by the 
grace of Christ which in her had anticipated sin, 
which, had filled her with light, which had puri- 
fled her flesh from all defilement, she had been 
saved from disease and malady, and all that 
weakens and decays the bodily frame. Orig- 
inal sin had not been found in her, by the wear 
of her senses, and the waste of her frame, and 
the decrepitude of years, propagating death. She 
died, but her death was a mere fact, not an effect, 
and when it was over, it ceased to be. She died 
that she might live; she died as a matter of form, 
or (as I may call it) a ceremony, in order to fulfil, 
what is called, the debt of nature,—not primarily 
for herself, or because of sin, but to submit her- 
self to her condition, to glorify God, to do what 
her Son did; not, however, as her Son and Saviour, . 
with any suffering for any special end; not with 
a martyr’s death, for her martyrdom had been in 
living; not as an atonement, for man could not 
make it, and One had made it and made it for 
all; but in order to finish her course, and to re- 
ceive her crown. 

“ And therefore she died in private. It became 
Him who died for the world, to die in the world’s 
sight; it became the great Sacrifice to be lifted up 
on high, as a light that could not be hid; but 
she, the lily of Eden, who had always dwelt out 
of the sight of man, fittingly did she die in the 
garden’s shade, and amid the sweet flowers in 
which she had lived. Her departure made no 
noise in the world: the Church went about; her 
common duties, preaching, converting, suffering; 
there were persecutions, there was fleeing from 
place to place, there were martyrs, there were 
triumphs. At length the rumor spread abroad 
thatthe Mother of God was no longer upon eartb. 
Pilgrims went to and fro: they sought for her 
relics, but they found them not. Did she die at 
Ephesus? or did she die at Jerusalem? Reports 
varied; but her tomb could not be pointed out, or 
if it was found, it was open, and instead of her 
pure and fragrant body, there was a growth of 
lilies from the earth which she had touched. So 
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inquirers went home marvelling, and waiting for 
further light. And then it was said how that when 
the hour of her dissolution was at hand, and her 
soul was to pass in triumph before the Judgment- 
seat of her Son, the Apostles were suddenly gath- 
ered together in one place, and even in the Holy 
City, to bear part inthe joyful ceremonial: how 
that they buried her with fitting rites; how that 
the third day, when they came to the tomb, they 
found it empty, and angelic choirs with their glad 
voices were heard singing day and night the glo- 
ries of their risen Queen. But however we feel 
toward the details of this history (nor is there 
anything in it which will be unwelcome or difti- 
cult to piety), so much cannot be doubted, from 
the consent of the whole Catholic world and the 
revelations made to holy souls, that, as is befit- 
ting, she is, soul and body, with her Son and God 
in heaven, and that we are enabled to celebrate, 
not only her death but her Assumption.” 


De Quibusdam Rebus. 


SUGGESTED BY “SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE.” 


T may seem ungrateful for a man whose verses 
have been several times appreciatively men- 
tioned in print by Mr. Eliot Ryder to fall foul of 
a pleasant article of his recently contributed to 
the pages of Tuk AvE Mania; but quid pro 
quo should be an unknown quantity in literary 
criticism; and when I[ say that one of the grave 


omissions of Mr. Ryder’s article is the absence of | 


any illusion to his own place among Catholic 
American poets, it is possible that the phrase 
“mutual admiration” may occur to the reader. 
If it were not for this possibility, the present 
writer would pay a glowing tribute to the ten- 
derness, the delicacy, the fervor of some of Mr. 
Eliot Ryder’s sonnets. 

It is true, as Mr. Ryder asserts, that in the or- 
dinary compendium of literature, slight stress is 
laid on the Catholicity of certaia poets; and it 
matters very little, from a literary point of view, 
whether Pope, Dryden, or Moore's religion is men- 
tioned, since it is not, except indeed in“ The Hind 
and the Panther,” a very prominent element in 
their poetry. Pope may have been a fervent 
Catholic, but the less of the “ Jehovah, Jove, or 
Lord” spirit that fervent Catholics work into 
verse, the better it will be for the fervent Catho- 
lics. Dryden was doubtless very sincere, as was 


Ben Jonson, in his changes of religion, but South- 
well, who was a truly Catholic poet, but very in- 
ferior to him in genius, would scarcely be willing 
to admit him into the sacred corps. The religious 


utterances of both Pope and Moore are, excepting - 


the sentimental stanzas to the Blessed Virgin 
written by the latter, so very broad, that Deacon 
Allworthy, in Mr. Ryder’s brightly told anecdote, 
may be pardoned for not knowing that some of 
them were written by a Catholic. All true poetry 
is Catholic; to separate poetry into Catholic and 
non-Catholic sections, ought to be only to separate 
the good from the bad. The best of Shakespeare, 
of Longfellow, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, is 
Catholic. Catholics who would limit their read- 
ing of poetry to that written of late years by 
Catholics only, would mentally eat a great many 
husks. Catholics who write are as liable to be 
bombastic and prosy when they write poetry as 
the Methodists who write hymns. On second 
thought, however, that is going too far; nobody 
can now sink as low as the Methodist hymn- 
writers who have “dropped into poetry.” A pro- 
pos of the Methodists and this doctrine of “en- 
couraging ” only Catholic poetry, which Mr. Ryder 
seems to favor: his assertion that “among the 
articles of faith which a Methodist is required to 
subscribe to, is one which compels him to do all 
his trading, so far as possible, with Methodists,” 
cannot be borne out by facts. Methodists may 
prefer to trade among themselves, but they do not 
go so far as to make it an article of faith, and 
even poetic license will not warrant Mr. Ryder in 
saying that they do. If the Catholic public at 
large should turn its attention to the support of 
professedly Catholic poetry—and only Catholic 
poetry,—it would cut itself off from much beauty 
and nobility, and make its taste in literature nar- 
row and uncatholic. Religion colors the poet’s 
inspiration, as the crimson and purple of stained 
glass changes the hue of the sunlight that falls 
through it. Religion offers the highest ideal, and 
a poet is never at his best when irreligious. 

“In tracing the work of Catholic poets,” Mr. 
Ryder says, “two facts are especially noticeable: 
one is, that many of the very best of them were 
converts to the Faith.” Mr. Ryder probably 
means English-writing Catholic poets; for Dante, 
Camoéas, Racine, and the Trouvéres were Catho- 
lics, to say nothing of Tasso, Petrarch, and the 
Irish bards, whose songs we unhappily hear only 
in echoes. These were certainly not converts. 
If Mr. Ryder means to class only those who 
write religious poetry as Catholic poets, I must 
beg leave to disagree with his statement. Au- 
brey de Vere is a convert, it is true; but South- 
well and Habbington, Father Russel}, Denis Flor- 
ence MacCarthy, Thornas d’Arcy McGee, and a 
host of others, are pot converts. It is just as well 
that Catholics shnuld not make haste to claim as 
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their own every literary magnate who happens to 
be a Catholic, whether he showed the Faith in his 
work or not. If we haggle about Pope and Dry- 


'; den and Moore, we must be reminded of Rabelais 


. 


and Boccaccio; Chaucer, Lydgate, and Gower 
were Catholics, yet some parts of their work 
show anything but a pure spirit; the Provengal 
poets were Catholics, yet we find it prudent to let 
Villon alone. 

Mr. Ryder complains of the “status of the 
Catholic Parnassus” in America. Who are our 
poets and what have they done? he asks, and 
whose work either in America or England can 
compare with that of Pope, Dryden, or Father 
Faber? This is rather an odd conjunction. The 
descent from Dryden to Father Faber is sudden. 
Aubrey de Vere, the author of “Alexander the 
Great,” is a name not unworthy to be placed near 
that of Dryden; and Father Faber, as a poet, 
shrinks from being put on a level with Aubrey 
de Vere. 

As to the group of American poets mentioned 
as having enriched literature, they have certainly 
not enriched Catholic literature, though the ven- 
erable Mr. Hosmer wrote many touching obitu- 
aries, which are preserved on the tombstones in 
the neighborhood in which he lived. The legend 
of Saint Augustine’s attempt to explain the 
Trinity might be recommended to those intellec- 
tual converts who have so far fathomed the mys- 
teries of the Church as to accept them as their 
own. George H. Miles, who wrote “Christine,” 
published about the time of the late war, ought 
not to have been omitted by Mr. Ryder, who, 
with an amiable lightness in facilely descending, 
drops from the first Catholic poet in America, 
John Boyle O'Reilly, to the writer of this article, 
whom he places second, saying that he “is not 
only a loyal son of the Church, as is shown in 
many of his poems, but he is a most graceful 
versifier upon any subject which he ventures to 
take in hand.” Surely there must be some Cath- 
olic poets who might be sandwiched between the 
first Catholic poet and one whose sole claims to 
stand on the “Catholic Parnassus” are that he is 
“a loyal son of the Church and a graceful versi- 
filer.” Any Catholic editor who has suffered and 
been strong. will testify to the fact that loyal sons 
and, alas! daughters of the Church sometimes 
write atrocious poetry. A writer of graceful verse, 
as a rule, is not a poet of much account. As Mr. 
Ryder does not recall Miles’ name, which is a 
great name, it may not be impertinent to remind 
him of Dr. Joyce, John Savage, Edith Cook, 
who has written much on The Catholic World; 
Father Hill, Daniel Connelly, and “ W.,” of The 
Boston Pilot; Sara T. Smith, who has become 
well known through the columns of 7he Illus- 
trated Catholic American; a dozen singers whose 
voices THE AVE MARtiaA has developed, and 


whose names are household words, are Catholics. 

It may not be out of place—although it is “a di- 
gression,” as the novelists say,—to quote Miss 
Starr’s lines to the gentian, which possess a charm- 
ing light and lyric quality very common in her 
poems, but rare among poets since the Elizabe- 
than days,— 

“ October's loveliest flower, so wondrous blue, 
Whose edges softly fringed still hold the dew 
Of frosty autumn nights, 


Yet smiles anew 
When morn the hill-top lights, 


“Thou mindest ma by thy celestial dye 
Of our most Virgin Lady’s heavenly eye, 
So meekly hid, 
Beneath Its fringed lid, 
‘With pity wet 
For man with ills beset.” 

This is even better than George Miles’ “ Said 
the Rose”; and in more serious poems, Miss 
Starr, to whom, as a poet, scant justice has been 
done, reaches the level of Miss Donnelly, and does 
not suffer by comparison with “Marie.” Unfor- 
tunately, I have not a copy of Father Cronin’s 
“Marquette,” but I remember some inspiring 
lines that I cannot trust myself to quote without 
referring to the poem. Mr. Ryder’s opinion that 
Father Ryan’s poetry challenges criticism, hardly 
holds true. Father Ryan’s poems are.of that or- 
der which does not challenge criticism; they are 
full to overflowing of ardent feeling, mystic sen- 
timent, and sympathy with humanity, and yet the 
writer who was not a poet or a woman would 
find their technical faults only too tempting. 

It is the fashion to underrate the class of poets, 
to which Wm. Geoheghan, John Locke, and Wm. 
Collins belong, because they have written too 
much and too easily, and have an odor of 7'he 
Irish World; but they do not deserve to be depre- 
ciated. Tomy mind, some of John Locke's verses 
contain suggestions and brilliantly poetical lines, 
which ought to cause him tobe remembered. Mr. 
Ryder might have mentioned the author of that 
exquisite lyric “To a Wild Rose,” who, I learn, is 
Mr. B. J. Dorward, of Wisconsin; also Mrs. Man- 
nix, Mrs. Elder, and Katherine E. Conway, if he 
chose to forget others who have of late come less 
frequently before the public. 

Miss Donnelly’s poems are something more than 
graceful and vigorous; she has suffered much 
from a habit of publishing often and hastily, but 
there are some things in “ Out of Sweet Solitude” 
that have the elegance of Father Faber, and are 
stronger and more religiously passionate than 
Adelaide Procter at her best. 

Catholic poets suffer as much from an over-plus 
of undiscriminating praise as from a lack of that 
appreciation that takes the form of solid cash. 
Over-praise is not nutritious——and yet when a 
critic complains of a sonnet because the lines of 
the sextette do not rhyme in couplets, perhaps 
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even the meekest Catholic poet longs for the 
thunderbolts of Jove. 

It would be an agreeable change if the major- 
ity of Catholics could be induced to read anything 
besides the daily papers—to like the latest sonnet 
better than the latest scandal. I myself have met 
several people who preferred “ Puck” to “Prel- 
udes ”; I have a weakness that way myself. Poetry 
that has to be “ encouraged” because it is Catholic 
will always be exotic—it never takes root in the 
soil. There is no reason why writers who are Cafh- 
olics should appeal only to the visible Church. The 
world at large—that is, a part of it—has ears and 
money for good poetry. Catholics have sweeter and 
more sublime poetry in their litanies, than any 
man can write. Perhaps they are satisfied with 
them; why complain then? The Catholic public 
ought to know what it wants, and if it does not read 
poetry, it deprives itself of an exquisite pleasure 
and the poets of certain shekels. If Catholics pre- 
fer the poems of the man who has won laurels in 
secular fields, they are only acting according toa 
proverb which Savonorola found revered among 
them long ago: that a prophet is not a prophet in 
his own country. When Catholics feel that Cath- 
olic literature is a necessity—or when they get 
what they want—they will doubtless pay for it. 
There is great hope, and no reason to complain. 
Catholics as a rule have thus far been too busy in 
making foundations; by-and-by, they will begin 
to add architectural ornaments, and then they 
‘will want to fill a niche with our muse. 

MAURICE F. EGAN. 

Norg.—If any reader should observe the recurrent ego” 


in this article, it is hoped that he will remember that it was 
begun as a private letter to the Editor. 


ns 


Catholic Notes. 


—The Consistory which was to have been held in 
July, has been postponed till next month. 

——A cable despatch announces the death of his 
Eminence Cardinal Francesco Apuzzo, Archbishop of 
Capua. R.I. P. 

—A company of four Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
will leave Chicago on the 20th inst. for New Zealand, to 
join the branch of the Order established there last year: 

—“ Documents hidden from public view for cen- 
turies in the archives of London, Venice, ete., are now 
rapidly being brought to light, and every fresh find es- 
tablishes more clearly the utter scoundrelism of the 
Reformers !’’—Dr. Littledale ( Ritualist.) 


— We commend the following recently peer 
clergymen to the prayers of our readers: Key. Father 
Roepke, C. SS. R.; Rev. James Sweeney, of the diocese 
of Dubuque; Rev. John Walters, of Wheeling, W. Va.; 
and Rev. Charles Croghan of Charleston,S.C. R. I. P. 

——The annual pilgrimage of the Catholics of Mon- 
treal to the famous shrine of St. Ann de Baupré in 


Quebec, took place this year under the auspices of 
the Young Men's Society and was attended by several 
hundred persons. Rev. Father Callaghan acted as di- 
rector. 

— Pilgrimages at the famous Spanish shrine of Our 
Lady of Montserrat are very numerous this year, it 
being the millenial anniversary, which was celebrated 
with great splendor onthe 24th of April. 1t13 expected 
that the province of Catalonia will be placed under the 
patronage of Our Lady of Montserrat, and her statue 
solemnly crowned by a delegate of the Holy Father at 
the close of the year. 


—-A writer in The North-Americun Review justly 
stigmatizes the publication of two late popular but 
prurient novels as “the opening of the sewers of human 
society into the gardens of literature.” He adds that re- 
spectable drawing rooms should as sternly close their 
doors against these ribald books as they would against 
the characters that pervade them. It is a sorry indica- 
tien when this kind of literature is in constant demand 
at circulating libraries in the cars, and atthe book- 
stores. 

— A correspondent of the San Francisco Monitor, 
writing from Montery, says: “At a distance of about 
four miles southward from this quaint old city by the 
sea, are the ruins of the old San Carlos Mission Church, 
The building of this sacred old temple of the early 
Christianity of California was commenced in the early 
part of the year 1770 by good old Father Junipero 
Serra, and completed in 1772. Within the boundaries of 
the old mission there lie entombed the bodies of the 
devout and zealous founder and builder of the church, 
towether with fifteen Governors of the Golden State. 
Father Casanova, our worthy pastor, is now making a 
most commendable effort to raise money to save the 
sacred old ruin from further destruction. 1 sincerely 
hope that he may succeed.” 


— How little Protestants know of the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church is strikingly exemplified by the 
Independent, the leading Protestant paper of America, 
which is surprised that the Kev. Father Hewitt should 
state that we acknowledge as valid baptism admin- 
istered by non-Catholic clergymen, and admit that even 
unbaptized Jews, Mohammedans and payans, whose 
ignorance of Christ is involuntary and invincible, can 
be saved if they are faithful to the light given them. 
The Independent seems to look on these doctrines as 
novel, and to think that for the promulgation of them 
the learned Paulist Father may be called to account, 
whereas the fact is that they have been taught by the 
Chureh all along. This is a new illustration of the 
truth that the more our separated brethren know of us 
and our belief the nearer they are drawn to us.—Cath- 
olic Mirror. 


—A distinguished Catholic lawyer of Dublin, Mr. 
John O'Hagan, Q. C., (a son-in-law of his namesake 
the Irish Lord Chancellor) has just published a very 
spirited and at the same time wonderfully literal trans- 
lation in verse of the famous epic of the wars of Char- 
lemagne called the Chanson de Roland, which was 
only printed forty years ago, though composed about 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The original is 
perfectly pure and chivalrous, and full of faith; and 
the Athenwum and other literary journals are unani- 
mous in pronouncing Mr. O'Hagan’s translation to be 
a worthy and adequate rendering. Though long es- 
teemed a man of retined and highly cultivated literary 
taste, this is the first work that Mr. O'Hagan has ac- 
knowledged. He is well Known to have been in early 
youth the author of “Ourselves Alone,” “ Paddies Ever- 
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more,” “ Dear Land,” and some others of the most fa- 
mous poems of The Nution. 

—HEAaRT’s-EASE FOUND ONLY IN THE HOLY 
CaTHOLic CnurcH.—The secret longing of the human 
heart for the abandoned Church has been clearly illus- 
trated in the eloquent words of the Spaniard Castelar. 
Before the assembled “ Cortes,” at Madrid, he declared: 
“Should I ever rejoin any church, the object of my 
choice would not be the Protestant institution; her 
chilly air benumbs my soul. No! [ would retrace my 
steps to that sacred altar which instilled into my heart 
the most sublime sentiments of life! to that temple 
would 1 return which witnessed my first childlike 
prayers, and there would I seek the image of the Holy 
Virgin that, with a tender smile, enlightened my sor- 
rows. 1 would return to that sacred spot, where my 
spirit would be inebriated by the odor of incense, by the 
peal of the organ, by the sombre light so calmly steal- 
ing inward through stained windows and reflecting 
from the gilded wings of angels, the silent witnesses 
and companions of my childhvod’s fancies; and at the 
approach of death, 1 would embrace the sacred tree of 
the Cross, which with its saving arms shelters the spot 
that is most dear and venerable to me upon earth,h—my 
mother’s grave. Yes! if lL should ever re-enter achureh 
it would be the Catholic Church.” 

——TseE DIvINity oF CHRIST ASSERTED BY Mo- 
HAMMED.—Mohammed in his Koran exhorts bis fol- 
lowers, in order to become worthy of divine grace, not 
only to acknowledge the Old, but also the New Testa- 
ment, as books of divine revelation. He calls the ‘Tes- 
tament an enlightened book, the light and guide of 
mankind, and goes even so far as to assert, that he 
himself contirmed the Gospel. Although Mohammed 
denies the divinity of Christ, he is constrained by the 
force of evidence given in holy writ, and his respect 
for the divine authority thereof, to acknowledge Christ 
as the greatest among all the prophets who had ap- 
peared before his time, He declares that Christ was 
not born in the ordinary way of nature, but owed His 
existence to supernatural means; that He had never 
been touched by sin, and that even the Mother of 
Christ was a stranger to any kind of sin. In Sure I11, 
verse 45, occurs this remarkable passage regarding 
the Annunciation: “And the Angel said: O Mary! 
God announces truly the Word out of Himself, His 
name will be Christ Jesus, Son of Mary predestined ip 
this world, and in all time to come, and always near- 
est to God. And Mary answered: My Lord, how shall 
this be? And the Angel said: God creates what He 
will, and as He says so shall it be.” Numerous are 
the miracles the Koran ascribes to Jesus. It relates 
the return of Christ, in which He shall be universally 
acknowledged. Every earthly prince and king shall 
resign their power into His hands. Antichrist shall be 
vanquished by Him, and a blissful life of the faithful 
shall begin after the final resurrection, under the reign 
of Christ. 

—THE WILL OF THE LATE REV. FATHER Far- 
RELL oF NEw YORK has evoked the highest praises 
on the memory of the deceased priest from the secular 
journals of the country. ‘ihe New York Sun says of it: 
“In spite of our almost innumerable churches, some of 
them cheap and some of them costly, and in spite of 
the vast attendance upon these churches of persons 
professing to be Christians, we fear the number of 
Christians who are Christians after the manner of 
Thomas Farrell and after the manner of our Saviour 
Himself, is extremely small. How many pastors who 
have the courage to look in the face those from whom 
their support comes—their house-rent, their clothing, 


their meat and bread and butter, and wines if they 
have any, and fearlessly tell them Sunday after Sun- 
day, and week-day after week-day, without flinching, 
just what is required and all that is requisite to bea 
Christian indeed! Thomas Farrell was one of the 
few, if not the only one, in our day, of this kind. His 
will is one of the most extraordinary documents of 
modern times. Hear it: 

“*T give to my executors hereinafter named, after the pay- 
ment of my lawful debts, the sum of one hundred dollars, for 
my funeral expenses, and they shall not exceed that sum.’ 


“Next, after providing for the erection of a monument 
similar to his brother’s, with an inscription asking the 
prayers of the faithful for the repose of his soul, he 
directs that on the scroll at the foot of his grave 
shall be put the following eloquent and sublime in- 
scription: 

“* And now I beseech you to love liberty aud to love in- 
telligence, and try to extend their blessings to every member 
of the human family ; hate tyranny, oppression, wrong, and 
slavery ; but, above all, hate ignorance—the fruitful parent of 
evil to the human family.’ 

“ He gives, in the true spirit of Christian liberality, five 
thousand eight per cent. Alabama State bonds * to be 
used for the relief of the sober and honest poor of the 
district, without dtstinctton of race or religion” ... 
On the whole, this will is a very bright light in the Chris- 
tian firmament, and the name of its Christian author 
will not soon be forgotten; while a more shining ex- 
ample of wisdom and broad charity in a man’s last 
words and final act cannot be found.” 

A daily paper of Chicago had the following notice: 
“ Rev. ‘Thomas Farrell left a will, the work of his own 
hand, which is a creditable monument to his patriotism 
and philanthropy. .. . But it was not in words alone, 
but in deeds, that he expressed himself, for in the dis- 
tribution of his small property he made a bequest of 
$5,000 for aiding in the erection or purchase of a Catholic 
church in New York for colored Catholics of African 
descent. Not content with this provision for the col- 
ored people, his broad humanity comprehended all the 
suffering and neglected whom such bounty as he had 
could reach. .. . This man gave substantial evidence 
of his belief that all human creatures are the children 
of God.” FR. I. Pe 

Catholics will rejoice to think that there are many 
such priests in their Church. 


—A Non-CATHOLIC ON THE EXPULSION OF THE 
JESUITS FROM FRANCE.—A non-Catholic correspond- 
ent writing from Paris of the recent expulsions of the 
Jesuits in that city, particularly those of the house in 
the Rue de Sevres, says: “It is situated a short distance 
from the celebrated Bon Marché, and its grand en- 
trance is on the RuedeStvres. Long corridors, lighted 
by high windows, and decorated by sacred pictures; 
cells on either side marked with the names of their 
occupants; no luxury, but perfect cleanliness; no 
noise, everywhere a religious silence; men in cassocks 
reading or praying in the clolsters—that is the interior 
aspect of the house that has just been taken by assault. 
There about twenty priests had united to attend to 
the duties of their ministry; there came to rest and 
die the missionaries worn out by long labors in India 
and China. Indeed, the Rue de Sevres was the head- 
quarters for the missions controlled by the Society of 
Jesus—missions which the minister of foreign affairs 
pretend to protect, even now. Cruel mockery! They 
drain the source and then say that the banks, which 
are far distant from the river, will not lose a drop of 
water. No novitiate, no missionaries; no soldiers with- 
out recruiting. But the Indians and the Chinese are 
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not the only ones interested in the preservation of this 
religious house. The poor of Paris, not less miserable 
perhaps, are not the last to weep, because this door, 
always opened to them in charity, has been closed by 
the police. Now they may beg their bread at the 
Palais de l’Elysée, and the Luxembourg.... Walk 
through the corridors and read the names written on 
the doors. Strange criminals! This one, Pére Mat- 
igurn, is guilty of preaching at Notre Dame. That 
one, Pére Dutan, well versed in oriental languages, 
explained the Scriptures every Sunday before a large 
audience, and evidently this imperilled the republic. 
There is one, Pére Lefebevre, who preached in Paris 
and the provinces for forty years. This one, known to 
the world as Prince Jean Gagarin, at one time secre- 
tary of the Russian embassy, became a Jesult in 1843, 
and since then has only left Paris to preachinSyria. It 
is possible his presence compromised the safety of some 
of the republican leaders. This old man, whose encr- 
getic, valiant soul sustains an enfeebled body, is Pére 
Milleriot, and was born in 1800,—Pére Milleriot, friend 
of the poor, so much respected for his virtue and loved 
for his kindness. Even the communists respected his 
cassock. Once they escorted him through the street 
Notre-Dame des Champs, to the miserable house 
where he went to visit the dying. Pére Soinsi¢, aged 
80 years, and half-biind, was a missionary in Portugal. 
Pére Bazin is younger, only 77 years old. Pére Mar- 
cel Bonig, the learned translator of the works of St. 
Thérése, 74 years; and Pére Hus, for a long time a 
missionary in New York and Canada, is 77 years old. 
It was necessary to carry this old man over the thresh- 
old of the house. Even the policemen shed tears. The 
farewell was touching. An eye-witness said to the 
police commissioner: ‘See this old man,—you are 
killing him! It is abominable!’ These are the en- 
emies with whom the Chamber of Deputies and all the 
ministry is at war. Those are the men who are driven 
from their homes at the same time that the assassins, 
the incendiaries and the worst criminals are pardoned. 
History will sometime narrate the cowardice of these 
ministers, strong against poor old men, but feeble 
against the wicked who plan ‘ revenge.’ 

“In the church, deserted and sealed, is a chapel con- 
secrated to the martyrs, where may be found the re- 
mains of five Jesuits massacred nine years ago. We 
read on the tombs these names: Pierce Olivaint, Léon 
Ducoudray, Jean Caubert, Alexis Clerc, Anatole de 
Bengy. Why were they killed? They were priests 
and Jesuits: that was their only crime. lt is the 
only crime of their brothers to-day. Those who, in the 
name of the law, condemn the just, have an excuse; 
they are not the first to commit this outrage; they 
have their precedents. Nine years ago, a government 
which pretended to respond to the national sentiment, 
freed itself from all divine and human laws by a decree 
which hardly differed from the famous one to which 
M. Grévy has signed his name. In 1871 the Rue de 
Sévres was the theatre of a scene similar to that of to- 
day. Then an armed force was required. The Superior 
was Pére Olivaint, the martyr. Warned of the ap- 
proach of the communists, he said, ‘I wait.’ To-day 
‘the hand of justice’ replaces the manu milttari of 
the communists. Considering the times, the attack of 
1871 was more justifiable, but to-day order rules. 

“The execution of these decrees is but a beginning. 
What will follow? After the Jesuits, all the religieux; 
after the religieux, all the priests; after the priests, all 
the Catholics; after the Catholics, all those who be- 
Heve in something, respect something, and above all 
possess something. The responsibility rests on all who 


assisted in the outrage, from the enslaved subalterns 
to the first magistrate of the republic, who in his heart 
despises himself for being the slave of a dictator who 
cries out—‘ the priesthood! there is the danger!’ Let 
them finish the work; let them inscribe on the front 
of this mourning house the three words, ‘Liberty!’ 
—‘ Equality !’"— Fraternity!’ Liberty? Falsehood! 
write, rather, servility toward rogues, tyranny against 
honest men. Equality? Falsehood! write all favors 
to galley slaves, all severities for priests. Fraternity ? 
Falsehood; write proscription, violence against inoffen- 
sive old men; proscription of religieuz who can say: 
‘For what do you punish us ?’” 


— CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SUFFERING IRISH :— 
Rachel McSherry, $3; Mrs. T. Casey, $2; A Child of 
Mary, Chicago, 85; Hannah Harris, $5; Mary A. Ver- 
din, 50 cts.; A Friend, $1; Joseph Lamb, $1; A Friend, 
$1; Michael and Anne Haney, $5; Michael Garvey, $5; 
Lizzie Donahoe, $1; A. Muir, $5; A Friend, $1; John 
Furey, 50 cts.; James Brannon, 20 cts. 


New Publications. 


THE RELIGIOUS MISSION OF THE IRISH PEOPLE AND 
CATHOLIC COLONIZATION, By the Right Rev. J. Lancas- 
ter Spalding, D. D., Bishop of Peoria. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 9 Barclay St. 1880. 339 pages, 
12mo. Price, $1.50. Second Edition. 


This is beyond a doubt one of the most notable books 
of the day. Whatever comes from the pen of Bishop 
Spalding possesses an enlivening vigor and freshness, 
and will command willing attention on account both of 
the matter and the style. The author of “The Relig- 
fous Mission of the Irish People” follows no beaten 
track: he opens up new and grand avenues of thought; 
the presence of a master mind is instinctively felt, and, 
whether as a writer or a preacher, the Bishop leads his 
bearers whither he will. In his hands the most com- 
monplace subject assumes such new and varied aspects 
that the willing follower knows not which to admire 
most, the versatility of his genius, his free but finely 
cultivated style, or the profound erudition brought to 
bear on matters before unthought of, or which seemed 
threadbare and uninviting. 

Ever since we read the chapter in John Francis 
Maguire’s excellent work on “Irish in America” bear- 
ing especially on Catholic Colonization, and witnessed 
the admirable results following Bishop Ireland's first 
colonization enterprises in the Northwest, we were fully 
convinced that Irish immigrants made a great mistake 
in settling in the large cities on our seaboard and else- 
where. We therefore watched with lively interest the 
proceedings of the Catholic Colonization Society in Chi- 
cago. The prominent part taken in that convention 
by Right Rev. Bishop Spalding is well known, and gen- 
erations to come will bless him for it; in fact we be- 
lieve we do not assert too much in saying that, under 
God, the success of the convention and the great im- 
petus given to Catholic colonization are mainly owing 
to his exertions, 

Jobn Francis Maguire, formerly editor of the Cork 
Examiner, and a meinber of Parliament, some years 
before his death traversed Canada and the United States 
in order to ascertain the condition of his countryme - 
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in both sections. This gentleman and ripe scholar 
was animated chiefly by motives of a humanitarian 
and patriotic nature, and he has left the impressions of 
his tour in his book “The Irish in America.” These 
impressions are clearly and vividly portrayed. Few 
men living at that time were better qualified than this 
noble Catholic patriot to ascertain the facts and pass 
an unbiased judgment, and Mr. Maguire heartily con- 
curred with Bishop Ireland's plan, and did not deem it 
too much to devote an entire chapter to an explanation 
of the benefits of colonization. If anyone has a shadow 
of a doubt left as to the benefits sure to accrue, even 
from 8 pecuniary point of view. from the Catholic Colo- 
nization movement, we advise him to read Mr. Ma- 
guire’s “Irish in America” and Bishop Spalding’s 
“Religious Mission of the Lrish People,” ang his doubts 
will be forever dispelled. 

We have seen, from practical tests, fhe: advantages of 
colonization in Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, Virginia, and 
‘Texas, where colonists with little means had succeeded 
in afew years in securing an excel'ent farm and com- 
fortable homestead; and if we go farther South we will 
find equal if not greater encouragement held out, as 
for instance on the elevated plateaus of Northern Ala- 
bama and Georgia. This region possesses a fertile 
soil and an extremely even temperature and healthful 
climate, free alike from the severe and protracted cold 
of our Northern winters, and the oppressive summer 
heats and malarial atmosphere of the Southern low- 
Jandy; and all this, too, while the land is cheap. 
Wherever we turn, and to whatever climate, advantages 
more or less inviting are held out to agriculturists; and 
these advantages far transcend in certainty, aud’ con- 
sequently in value, any results that can be obtained in 
our cities, as Mr. Maguire and Bishop-Spalding clearly 
demonstrate. Had the Irish emigrants who came to 
this country since 1851, or even a large proportion of 
them, settled on the land instead of remaiming in the 
large cities, how ditferent would their condition and 
that of their offspring now be! Bishop Spalding tells 
us (quoting from official documents) that in portions of 
New York city the tenement houses in 1864 were 
“packed at the rate of about 290,000 to the square 
mile, while even in London the density of population 
has never gone beyond 175,816 to the square mile”? The 
descriptions given by the sanitary inspectors of these 
habitations and their inmates would, he says, soil a 
page intended for all eyes. ‘he houses were built al- 
most solely with a view to profit. and without any re- 
gard to the health or comfort of the occupants; they 
were over-crowded, ill-ventilated, and filled with nox- 
ious sewergas and the miasm from the stagnant water 
with which the cellars were often flooded to the depth 
of several inches. “People who live in this atmos- 
phere and amid these surroundings must drink; the 
perfectly sober would die there from mere loathing of 
life. At every step there is a low dram-shop, and even 
the children acquire the appetite of their parents for 
aleoholic stimulants. The destruction of infant life is 
without parallel. ‘The rate of mortality in children 
under five years of age in New York, say the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Health, ‘is greater than in any 
eity with which this Board has correspondence; and 
the cause of this excess will best be suught in the 
miserable housing and habits of the laboring classes, 
and in the multiplied sources of foul air in our two 
cities. From various data, now in hand, the con- 
clusion is warranted that death has in each of the past 
two years taken nearly one-third of the total number be- 
fore the first birthday.” New York, we are told, is the 
chief centre of the Irish population of the United States, 
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and in 1870 there were 202,000 natives of Ireland there. 
If to these we add the children and descendants of Irish- 
men, the number was probably not far from half a 
million. That such a degree of wretchedness should be 
reached by so many Is in itself apalling; but if even 
the better class of laborers in New York and other 
cities is taken into consideration, how unfavorable a 
comparison will be drawn between thetr life in the city 
and what it may reasonably be supposed it would be on 
the farm after a few years of frugal industry! In the 
one place, hired lodgings, precarious work, and that 
even of the most slavish and debilitating kind, together 
with foul air, bad food and poor water, the temptations 
of the dram-shop, evil company, etc.; on the other 
hand, a house and land that one can call his own, pure 
air, wholesome food and water, and the teachings of 
the home and the fireside for the rising generation, 
while our rich mother earth gives forth sufficient at all 
times to make the farmer independent of others for the 
absolute necessaries of life. What a contrast is pre- 
sented between the condition of the farmer and the 
railroad laborers, the workmen in mines, hackmen, 
stevedores, and especially factory employees and others 
whose employment and pay are uncertain, and who are 
nevertheless subject to innumerable accidents from 
which the farmer enjoys immunity ! 

We could wish to see a copy of Bishop Spalding’s 
book in every Catholic library. It must not be imag- 
ined that it is of interest only to the class whose con- 
dition it is intended to improve. The genera! reader, 
will not have finished the first chapter, on “The 
Church and the Spirit of the Age,” before he will find 
that a rich treat is in store for him in the perusal of 
the book. In the discursive style that is so captivat- 
ing In the hands of a master, political economy and 
theological polemics are called into active play and 
brought to bear in a cumulative way on the interests 
of the Church and humanity, thereby strengthening 
the theme and attaching additional interest to the 
matter of the work. Many of the causes for popular 
prejudice against the Church, both in medieval and 
modern times, are also touched upon, and it is made 
clear that they had their rise from a political rather 
than a religious origin. 

Ireland has always remained true to the Faith given 
her by St. Patrick; and that Faith, brought into Eng- 
land and nursed in humble private chapels through- 
out the kingdom, gradually found its way into the hearts 
of Englishmen and kindled there a kindly glow; for 
this gift England is not alone in her indebtedness to the 
noble Lrixh, the whole English-speaking world shares 
it with her, and it is not surprising that Englishmen and 
tbe descendants of Englishmen should endeavor to re- 
pay their benefactors and elevate Irishmen to the moral 
and social status of which they were deprived by Eng- 
land for their devotedness to the proscribed creed of 
Rome and St. Patrick. To elevate Irishmen in Amer- 
ica to their normal position as lords of the soil is the 
object of Bishop Spalding's book, and we know that 
anyone who has at heart the welfare of the Church 
cannot fail of being interested In its contents. One of 
the two appended articles, “English Rule in Ireland,” 
giving the impressions received by the Bishop during 
a tour through Ireland in the summer of 1876, we re- 
member to have read some years ago in the Catholic 
World, and we were forcibly struck at the time with the 
power of the paper, one of the finest contributions of the 
kind, we thought, that ever appeared in that excellent 
magazine. We did not then know from whose pen the 
article came, but we could nevertheless select it as a 
most remarkable production. 
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The Eve of the Assumption; or, Little 
Marie's Secret. 


»N a fine summer afternoon a trav- 
elling carriage, containing but 
a single occupant, was driven 
slowly down a narrow, rugged 
road, hemmed jin by mountains. 
Large and comfortable as the 
vehicle was, and carefully as the 

coachman droye, the traveller, an el- 
derly gentleman of delicate appearance, 
seemed utterly exhausted. 

“We must have mistaken the road,” he said, in 
a faint voice; “there is no sign of any habitation, 
and I feel as though I cannot proceed much 
farther.” 

“Cheer up, sir,” said the man, who continued 
to drive steadily on, though casting an anxious 
look at his invalid charge; “I caught a glimpse 
of smoke rising from the valley just now, and fan- 
cied I heard a gun fired.” 

Animated with fresh hope, they kept on, and 
soon found themselves at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and within a few yards of a white cottage, 
the crowning charm of a spot so enchanting, that 
to the wearied stranger it seemed an earthly par- 
adise. Inthe back ground towered the mountain: 
on one side were fine grain fields, and pastures 
with grazing flocks and herds: on the other, a gar- 
den profusely set with flowers; dnd in front was 
a fine sloping lawn, shaded by luxuriant trees, 
with a sparkling mountain rill merrily rippling 
at the bottom. In the garden a little girl was 
weaving a garland of white roses, while a boy, 
somewhat older, sailed a flower-laden boat on the 
stream. Just as the carriage stopped, a handsome 
youth of fifteen came out of the grove on the op- 
posite side of the road, a gun on his shoulder, and 
in his hand a couple of wild birds; he politely 
saluted the stranger, and to the inquiry as to 
where lodging could be had for the night, replied: 

“My father will be very happy to oblige you, I 
am sure, if you can be content with our humble 
accommodation.” 

Mr. Wahl—such was the name the traveller 
gave—gladly accepted the invitation. On enter- 
ing the cottage he was presented to the family 
now assembling for supper: it consisted of father 
and mother, the little boy and girl already men- 
tioned, and a youth and maiden older than the 
bright-eyed guide. Mr. Villars welcomed the 
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stranger with that genial courtesy peculiarly 
agreeable to the languid and lonely wayfarer, and, 
noticing his sickly appearance, at once set his 
mind at rest by bidding him dismiss his travelling 
equipage, as he should have to make a long stay— 
visitors were too unfrequent in those parts to be al- 
lowed to leave speedily. After supper, the family 
proceeded to asmall chapel, or rather oratory, and 
Mr. Wahl finding himself much refreshed, joined 
them, wondering what the ceremony meant of 
which they were speaking. . 

He noted every movement as they decorated 
the altar which stood at one end of the oratory; 
and as the work approached completion, thought 
he had never beheld a scene of such pure, un- 
earthly beauty: the fine linen and lace covering 
the altar, the six tall candlesticks bearing wax 
candles, interspersed with vases of brilliant flow- 
ers; clustering foliage, like a little grove, forming 
the background, and the snowy statue of the Holy 
Virgin crowned with the garland made by little 
Marie. “Ah, if there be indeed a heaven, this 
must resemble it!” he murmured, involuntarily. 
Agnes, the eldest daughter, who alone overheard 
him, gazed at him with surprise that melted into 
pity as she turned to MAry witb a whispered as- 
piration in behalf of this poor soul without faith. 
Then, perceiving that a feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented him from making any remarks on the 
scene that interested him and evidently aroused 
his curiosity, she said: “Mass will be celebrated 
here to-morrow at sunrise, it being the festival 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
should vou desire to be present, it will give us 
much pleasure to awake you in season.” 

“Many thanks for both the invitation and prom- 
ise; I shall be most happy to enjoy the privilege,” 
replied Mr. Wahl; “but you must add to your 
kindness by instructing me how to behave at a 
ceremony altogether new to me.” 

On returning to the house Mr. Villars recited 
the night prayers, all his family joining fervently 
in the responses: then they sang the Litany of 
Loretto, and with affectionate wishes separated 
for the night. Mr. Wahl was conducted to his 
room by Eugene, the youngest boy, who said 
softly as he was hidding him good-night: “I 
have hung a crucifix at the head of your bed 
that you may sleep better, for I always do—that 
is, when I have been a good boy: then I look at 
my crucifix the last thing, and beg of God to keep 
me from evil.” 

“And when you have been a bad boy?” was 
smilingly asked. 

“Oh, then it makes me sorry to look at the cru- 
cifix; but I ask God to look at if too, and forgive 
me for its sake.” 

Mr. Wahl was still smiling, but he sighed as he 
returned the cheery good-night, and looked long 
and gravely at the little crucifix. The frail and 
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world-weary man felt a sweet peacefulness wrap- 
ping him, as it were, in soft folds, and after a 
night of unbroken sleep, he joyfully aroused at 
the light tap on his door which summoned him to 
an unwonted spectacle. 

Very pretty, though not sufficiently large to be 
imposing, was the procession that slowly moved 
from the cottage to the chapel in the grove. Eu- 
gene, arranged in a red cassock and white sur- 
plice, led the van, carrying a cross almost too 
heavy even for ‘his ambitious desires; the family 
followed in regular order, singing the litany; last 
of ail came the officiating priest clothed in his sa- 
cred vestments. Mr. Wahl had been offered a 
place in the line, but he preferred to see it wind- 
ing along the pleasant road. On entering the 
chapel he found it crowded with people in holiday 
attire, and it was not without difficulty that room 
was made for him by Joseph, his guide of the pre- 
vious evening, who had left the procession at the 
entrance to. escort the stranger to an eligible 
place. During Mass hymns were sung, but at the 
moment of the Elevation there was a breathless 
silence; nought was heard save the occasional 
tinkle of the little bell which warned all present 
that the God who delights to be with His people 
had descended among them. A feeling of awe 
filled the stranger’s heart, succeeded by a delight- 
ful sense of repose as the holy ceremonies pro- 
ceeded. 

And then came another pretty picture of the 
return home. Now the procession was large, 
and the priest led the way, following the cross, 
which was borne by the eldestson; while Eugene 
and Marie, carrying lighted candles, walked on 
either side of the clergyman, and nearly the whole 
congregation followed, singing a hymn in honor 
of their Heavenly Queen. Agnes explained to Mr. 
Wahl that her parents always provided break- 
fast for the little congregation on this festival. 
They were all fasting, for they had received the 
Holy Communion, and most of them came from 
a distance. 

All day Mr. Wahl was observed to be thought- 
ful, and in the evening, when he sat in the 
midst of the family circle on the lawn, he sud- 
denly turned to his host with this direct question: 
“May [inquire the secret of your happiness? for 
you are happy; and yet I, during long years, have 
sought in many places for one day of peace, but 
it comes not: I have wealth, but it adds not one 
charm to life.” He paused abruptly as he had 
begun, while the amiable family regarded him 
with true sympathy, and more than one little 
prayer for him secretly rose to Heaven. 

“Cheer up, my friend,” said Mr. Villars, in his 
genial tone. “Our good God has yet, I am sure, 
many joys in store for you. To answer your ques- 
tion, I will tell you my history, and then you will 
be in possession of the secre} of my happiness. 


I was not always happy as you see me now, 


though my parents were wealthy, and their only — 


children, my elder brother and myself, naturally 
had all the advantages that opulence can secure. 
My father professed no religion; but my beloved 
mother was a Catholic, and so good and gentle that 
everybody loved her; in her presence my father 
never gave utterance to the irreligious sentiments 
he openly expressed in society. My brother 
Charles resembled her in disposition as well as 
person, but for me, I fear I was too much like 
my unhappy father. In my tenth year death be- 
reft me of that good mother’s care. After she 
had received the Last Sacraments with tender de- 
votion, she embraced us, her poor weeping boys, 
and bade us take comfort, for she had placed us 
under the protection of God’s own Mother. ‘For 
you, my Joseph,’ said she, ah! how tenderly, as 
she held me clasped to her panting breast! ‘I am 


most anxious: I had hoped to see you make your’ 


First Communion, which would have strengthened 
you to bear my loss, and to resist the temptations 
to which you will now be exposed; but God wills 
it otherwise, blessed be His holy Name! To-mor- 
row will be the Feast of the Assumption, and 
well I know it will be the day of my death; let 
that festival then, my dear Joseph, be the day 
which will witness hereafter your First Com- 
munion, and it will be thus linked with consoling 
thoughts of both your mothers. For you, my 
dear Charles, who have so often received the Sac- 
raments, those rich treasures of the Church, con- 
tinue to approach them with your childhood’s 
piety, and do not forget to instruct and encourage 
your little brother. Remember, both of you, my 
children, to love God and keep His Command- 
ments, and pray constantly for your dear father, 
that death may not surprise him outside of the 
Faith; never part with your Mary-medals, the 
souvenirs of your Confirmation, and let no day 
pass without repeating the aspiration on it at 
least once. It is your mother’s last wish—you 
will not disregard it.’ The next day saw that 
mother peacefully fall asleep, to awake with the 
angels she so much resembled. My father grieved 
sincerely for her death, and his pious friends 
hoped it would effect a happy change in his feel- 
ings towards religion; but on the contrary, he soon 
undertook to wean me from all religious practices. 
His success was but too speedy. As to Charles, 
he never forgot his mother’s words, nor swerved 
from his duty, but as he left home to learn a pro- 
fession I was deprived of his good example and 
counsel: I need not say that I was very glad of 
the deprivation. We met, for the last time, at 
our father’s death-bed. Miserable child that I 
was, perhaps it was mainly my fault that he died 
as he had lived, an alien from the Church of God. 
I was. his favorite; had J] been faithful, he 
might—” 
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Mr. Villars paused for a moment, unable to 
proceed. All waited in respectful silence, till 
mastering his emotion, he resumed: 

“Charles and I had but one earnest conversa- 
tion. He endeavored to point out the harvest of 
misery I should be certain to reap, unless I turned 
to God; the words made no impression, I parried 
his arguments and entreaties as best I could, and 
took care to give him no opportunity to renew 
them. He returned to his professional studies, I 
to the godless university which my poor mis- 
gnided father had been wont to extol so Jouldly. 
We never met again. We had each inherited 
a large fortune, our paths in life were far sep- 
arated as to all true union. Surrounded by 
worldly companions, I launched forth into every 
pleasure that offered. I never made my First 
Communion, and the only injunction of my 
mother that I obeyed was to wear the medal of 
the Holy Virgin, and mechanically recite the 
prayer; I blush to own that was the only prayer 
I said for years. My marriage to a very beauti- 
ful and equally frivolous belle hastened the rnin 
of that prosperity I so ungratefully abused. No 
fortune, however large, could stand reckless ex- 
travagance like ours, and in a few years I was 
alone in the world, a widower, and without friends 
or expectations. “Gathering together the paltry 
remnants of my property, I invested the sum ina 
manner to secure me a small annuity, and, both 
for economy and to forget the brilliant past, I be- 
came a wanderer from land to land. In Italy I 
lingered longest, my aimless life seemed to drift 
away most painlessly there, and that was all I 
desired. 

“One day, never to be forgotten, I was passing 
a church when a certain impulse led me to enter: 
I had not crossed a consecrated threshold since 
my father’s death,—perhaps for a year or two be- 
fore his death. Even in Rome, I had passed all 
the grand monuments of faith carelessly by: no 
thought df joining the crowds entering the sacred 
places ever crossing my mind. My brethren, the 
four-footed donkeys plodding along, were not 
more unconscious than I. But now a ray of light 
flashed into my soul. Involuntarily I turned tow- 
ards the sacred temple, but, alas! so estranged 
was I from my Father’s house, that I must needs 
seek an excuse for intruding, and asked a lady 


who just then approached if there was divine. 


service at that hour. The lovely, gentle-looking 
girl answered that there was a mission, and the 
famous preacher who was conducting it would 
ascend the pulpit presently. TI entered: the ser- 
mon was on the Blessed Virgin as the refuge of 
sinners, and, strange to say, it brought me back to 
myself, to duty, and to God. To this day itis a 
mystery to me how, without an effort, withaut 
one moment’s struggle, I gave myself up to the 
motions of divine grace, and quietly, almost care- 


lessly, followed as they led. But should I not 
rather say, not that I gave myself, but that I was 
given to God, with scarcely any volition on my own 
part, by that divine Mother to whose charge a dy- 
ing parent had confided me! Enough; ere the 
mission was ended, the poor sinner had been rec- 
onciled to Heaven. I lingered on in the Italian 
town; my confessor approved of my desire to 
fulfil the wish of my mother that my First Com- 
munion should be on the Feast of the Assumption, 
and as I preferred to finish the work of my con- 
version in that church, and it was now Septem- 
ber, I was obliged to spend nearly a year in that 
vicinity. Although my pilgrimages and devo- 
tions were numerous in the interval, I contrived 
to mingle some sublunary thoughts with the 
spiritual, for that longed-for Assumption wit- 
nessed my marriage also, and well I knew my 
mother's blessing was given not more to her re- 
generated boy than to the lovely, gentle maiden 
whose fate that Church had linked with mine. 
I need not say that both as husband and father I 
have been truly blest. Some trials we had in 
the first years of our wedded life: I embarked in 
business and failed; everything seemed to con- 
spire against me in various ways; but it was just 
that the sinner should suffer some temporal 
chastisement, and so [ tried to be both penitent 
and thankful under it, animated as I was by the 
example of the best of wives. 

“My brother Charles had long since passed 
away to his eternal home. My maternal grand- 
mother had held no correspondence with me from 
the time I had rejected her council. As my ref- 
ormation, however, was now sufficiently tested, 
she sent for me to bring my family to this place; 
here we felt indeed at home, and at her death she 
bequeathed to us the farm. As she was born on 
the festival of the Assumption, she desired to 
have Mass annually celebrated here on that day, 
and it is a sweet pleasure as well as a sacred duty 
for to fulfil her intention. 

“Such, my dear friend, is my history. I have 
learned, by varied experience, that happiness is 
only found in serving God with childlike love 
and fear, and adoring His holy will alike in pros- 
perity and adversity, in sorrow and in joy; and 
should He now deprive me of my wife and chil- 
dren, in my loneliness and grief I should stil], with 
the help of His grace, bless Him and dwell in 
peace, humbly trusting that I might hereafter see 
Ilis face, and be reunited to those I love in His 
home where there is no parting pain. You asked 
the secret of my happiness—this is it, an infallible 
secret, which I hope you will test for yourself.” 

Mr. Villars here ended his story. The guest 
who had listened with rapt attention, rose quickly, 
pressed his hand in silence, and quitted the room 
in much agitation. It was now time for night 
prayers, When they were over, Agnes ventured 
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one remark: “ Father, I think Mr. Wahl is much to 
be compassionated: he isin great trouble of some 
kind, yet he seems to havea noble heart. Oh, that 
God may give it happiness in the true Faith!” 

“Amen! my child; let us all do something 
towards binding up this lacerated heart, which 
God will heal if itself desires it.” 

Mr. Whal found so much to please him in his 
new abode, and it was so beneficial to his health, 
that he remained month after month: he made 
short trips in every direction, sometimes accom- 
panied by the whole family, more frequently by 
his little favorite, Marie, or by one of her brothers. 
The sturdy manliness and practical ways of 
Eugene greatly amused him. The older youths 
were more retiring in their manners, but capital 
companions and enthusiastic sportsmen. He gen- 
erally accompanied his new friends to the parish 
church on Sundays and always on festivals, and 
gave much edification by his respectful demeanor. 
Of course he had been soon introduced to the 
reverend pastor, and indeed felt altogether at 
home with everybody, and if popularity could be- 
stow happiness he was already in possession of it. 

One day in April, Marie was playing on the 
lawn near the gate, when she observed Mr. Wahl 
going into the oratury of the grove; with a 
child's thoughtlessness she followed him, and to 
her intense surprise saw him Kneeling before the 
image of the Blessed Virgin, and heard him say, 
in joyous accents: “Oh, my God, I thank Thee, 
through Thy own sweet Mother, for the light of 
Faith! Sweet advocate of sinners, pray for me 
that I may follow the path pointed out to me by 
thy Divine Son!” 

Rising from his knees, he beheld Marie. 

“Dear Mr. Wahl,” she said, eagerly, “ how glad 
papa will be that you have prayed to Our Lady 
to obtain Faith!” 

“My child, I must entreat you not to speak of 
this, at another time I will tell you why.” 

Marie looked disappoined, but promised obe- 
dience, adding, with simplicity: “I only wish 
mamma knew, she dves not say much, but she 
thinks more than anybody of these things,” 

“Well, let it be a secret between us for a time, 
my little one, and when I am ready to have it 
known, you shall tell it yourself. Until then, you 
will promise me to keep silent, in the name of 
your Blessed Mother, will you not?” 

“But I have promised,” said the child, looking 
up in great surprise, “and of course I will not tell 
it, that would be a sin.” 

The gentleman looked surprised in his turn. 

“A sin!” he murmured, softly. “What a hor- 
ror they have of sin! Well, well, I shall learn 
something by and by.” 

Ascension day came, and Mr. Wahl learned 
something else: he heard of the custom in this 
pious household, to chuose by lot the virtues they 


should each practice during the year, and Augus- 
tine, the eldest son, prepared the little billets. 
Really earnest as the matter was, the simple- 
minded folks were rather mirthful than grave 
over it. 

Mr. Villars first drew “Charity.” “Needless!” 
said his guest. Mrs. Villars obtained “ Humility.” 
Augustine got “ Perseverance,” and Eugene “ Pa- 
tience,” which in fact he often needed. The 
others looked quizzingly at each other, as Agnes 
drew “ Self-denial,” and Joseph, “Obedience.” 

“I think these lots have been cunningly man- 
aged,” said Agnes, laughing “for the leader has 
chanced to get the only virtue not difficult to 
practice; he is too persevering already.” 

“What is yours, darling?” said the amused 
mother to Marie. 

“Hope!” she replied, looking up brightly at 
Mr. Wahl. “And it’s true, too—for I do hope—” 
she broke off abruptly, in some confusion. 

“Then my accusers are silenced,” said Augus- 
tine, with mock dignity. ‘Turning courteously to 
Mr. Wahl, he held up the last billet. “Will you 
accept it?” with a deprecating smile. 

Mr. Wahl laughingly took it, but started so 
visibly as he caught the word, and looked so 
kindly at little Marie, that all exclaimed at once, 
“What is it? There is something here!” 

“Faith!” he replied, with emphasis, as he rose 
to his full height. “Thank you, Augustine; I 
accept your ticket as coming from the hand of 
Providence. This ends my delay, overthrows my 
remaining doubts of my power to persevere. 
Now, Marie, you may reveal that great secret.” 

The child colored and clasped her fingers ner- 
vously. Mr. Wahl smiled reassuringly as he took 
her by the hand, and led her in front of the group 
who had all risen and were waiting breathlessly 
for what they scarcely hoped to hear. 

“Tell them, little namesake of the Sovereign 
Lady, whose sweet dominion only reprobates can 
resist,—what did I ask of God, and through 
whom ?” 

“Faith, and through our own Blessed Mother!” 
replied the child, her sunny smile returning as 
she looked around proudly. “And I remember 
how you asked. You said, ‘Sweet Mother, pray 
for me, that I may follow the path pointed out to 
me by thy Divine Son!’” 

“Yes: for I had then already received the 
knowledge of the Faith, but to follow its teach- 
ings, Ah, that will be diflicult for one grown old 
in sin!” A universal chorus of protest arose. 
“Yes, my too partial friends, that must be my 
prayer henceforth.” 

“Let it be the hourly prayer of us all,” said Mrs. 
Villars, “ for each needs the sweet Mother's pray- 
e18 to follow the path of faith bravely, in good 
works as well as words, to the last good work of 
all—a Christian death.” 
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The Key that Never Turns. 


BY ELEANOR C DONNELLY. 


1. 
“NN Purgatory, dear” (I said, to-day, 
Unto my pet),—*the fire burns and burns, 
Until each ugly stain is burned away,— 
And then an angel turns 
A great, bright key, and forth the glad soul springs 
Into the presence of the King of Kings!” 
IL 
“But in that other prison?” “Sweetest love! 
The same fierce fire burns and burns, but thence 
None e’er escapes,”—the blue eyes raised above 
Were fair with innocence: 
“Ponr burning souls!” she whispered low, “ah! me, 
No angel ever comes to turn their key!” 
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Two Spanish Shrines. 


BY REV. JOACHIM ADAM. 


OUR LADY OF LA GRANGA, IN TUNGUERA. 


- BERNARD compared Mary to the star of 
NE acob, shedding its rays over the entire uni- 
2° verse. Addressing himself to poor mortals 
tossed to and fro by the storm of temptation, he 
exhorts them to look to the star, to invoke Mary; 
and this advice seems to have taken deep root in 
the hearts of all Catholics, as is seen by their 
constant and never-failing recourse to her in 
their every need: especially is this the case in 
moments of trial and suffering. 


Having already referred to some of the most 
celebrated images of Mary in Spafn, it is our 
pleasant duty to say a few words of one that 
forms the pride and joy of the town of Tunguera. 
We were invited on more than one occasion to 
preach at that place, and therefore had an oppor- 
tunity to learn something concerning the mirac- 
ulous image of Our Lady of La Granga. There 
exists a venerable tradition regarding this image, 
which has been handed down from father to son, 
from one generation to another; and we shall 
not give more value to our narrative than that 
which a popular tradition deserves. The general 
belief is that the said image dates from the be- 
ginning of Christianity, and that during the 
Moorish persecution it was deeply buried in the 
earth. The tradition relates that in Tunguera 
there lived a shepherd named Bernardo, es- 
teemed by all as a very holy man. Though assid- 
uous in watching his flock, he still found plenty 
of time to adore God and serve Him, in the vast 
temple of nature; yet whenever opportunity of- 
fered he would hasten to the church in the town 
near by, and pray a long time before the altar. 
He also practised works of mercy, such as visiting 
the sick, consoling the afflicted, ete. His appear- 
ance was that of a mild but firm nature; and an 
idle word never escaped his lips. Though unedu- 
cated, yet all listened to him with great respect. 
He never failed to say the rosary before retiring 
for the night. One day, inspired by a secret 
emotion, he ascended to the top of the mountain 
where now stands the hermitage of La Granga, 
and there satisfied his devotion by pouring forth 
his heart in fervent prayer to God. He used to 
feel a heavenly consolation in that lonely spot all 
covered with brambles. Day was closing: the 
shades of night had begun to gird the earth with 
asombre veil,and a solemn and holy stillness 
possessed the place, broken only by the occa- 
sional bleating of sheep, or the lowing of home- 
driven kine, while the new-rising stars seemed to 
twinkle with joy as they looked down on the 
gentle and peaceful scene. 

Bernardo was more fervent than usual; tears 
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were rolling down his cheeks, when, suddenly, 
raising his eyes and directing them towards 
the spot where the briars were thickest, a heav- 
enly vision presented itself to his view: he saw 
among the brambles, bright, shining lights. Not 
knowing what to think or do, he withdrew with 
his flock. But he could not sleep; all night long 
the vision was before his eyes. 

The next day Bernardo went to the village, 
and with the greatest simplicity related to some 
what he had seen. Many were inclined to doubt 
him and to ridicule his vision, 80 he became si- 
lent, and after assisting at Holy Mass returned to 
the fleld. He went immediately to the spot where 
he had seen the light on the previous night, but 
discovering nothing new or unusual in or about 
the place, he-was somewhat puzzled, and was fain 
to confess it had been a delusion. 

Night coming on again, however, Bernard once 
more ascended to the same place, and gave him- 
self up to prayer, and behold! the lights appeared 
again amid the brush, and he heard a voice call- 
ing him and saying, “ Bernardo, call for.” He 
did not understand the meaning of these words; 
he therefore the next day visited our Lord in 
the Holy Sacrifice and asked for light and guid- 
ance. He then called on the parish priest, who, 
knowing his virtue, received him kindly and lis- 
tened patiently to his account of the vision, and 
believing the words of the shepherd, promised to 
go with him to the spot, and told him to invite a 
notary. The notary, together with the priest and 
shepherd, went to the spot, but despite the closest 
searching, they neither saw nor heard anything. 
They then reprimanded the shepherd; the priest, 
particularly, feeling humiliated at his foo great 
readiness in believing the words of an ignorant 
man, said, “I am sorry that we came to be wit- 
nesses of your craziness.” They then returned 
home; but the shepherd full of confusion re- 
mained, and begged of Almighty God to come to 
his aid. For the third time the miraculous light 
appeared, and this time with greater splendor than 
on either of the previous occasions, burning with 
such a brilliancy, that all the “granga” seemed to 
be on fire. 

Bernardo prostrated himself to give thanks 
to God, when from the midst of the burning 
thicket there came a voice saying, “ Bernardo, call 
for.” 

“For whom shall I call?” he asked. 

“Call for those who accompanied you this 
morning.” 

“ Ah, they will not believe me,” said Bernardo; 
“they will scold me; they will drive me away.” 

“Call them,” said the voice; “I will make 
them believe you.” 

The shepherd ran to the village in all haste, to 
execute the command of the mysterious voice. 

It was about midnight when he entered the 


village, and all were buried in profound sleep. 
Reaching the house of the parish priest, he awoke 
the servants, who asked him what he wanted: 
“tell the priest,” he said “to get up, and come and 
see if I have spoken truly or not concerning the 
apparition.” ° 

The servants ordered him away, telling him at 
the same time that they would not call the priest 
by any means: but Bernardo insisted, saying: 
“Tell him to get up while I go to call the civil 
authorities, I know they will believe me.” He 
was received by them, however, in the same 
discouraging manner. The priest meanwhile 
awoke, and learning from the servants that the 
shepherd had been there, asked them why they 
had not given him a good thrashing. “We will 
when he returns,” they said, “for he is coming 
back for you.” The priest told them not to do so, 
however, but to go to bed and never mind the 
knocking. But he himself could not sleep, and 
began to think that perhaps he was doing wrong 
in thus doubting the honest shepherd: he 
therefore arose, and dressing himself without 
being heard by his domestics, he went to the 
door to wait for Bernardo. “I knew,” said 
Bernardo, “ that your reverence would give credit 
to my story.” The priest told him to lower his 
voice and relate everything that had occurred; he 
was still talking when the authorities arrived. 
Guided by the shepherd, they went out of town, 
and on arriving at the spot they saw indeed the 
bush burning without being consumed. They 
were filled with astonishment, and begging Ber- 
nardo to forgive them, they returned to the town 
to prepare the people by fasting and prayer for a 
revelation of the miraculous light. 

Early the next morning (September 15th) the 
church bells were rung; and the people being 
assembled in church, the priest exhorted them to 
fast all that day, and stated that in the evening 
they would go in procession to the sacred spot. 
The hour having arrived, the priest in his richest 
cope, accompanied by the public authorities and 
a large number of people, started for the place 
of the vision. Such was the fervor of some that 
they went barefooted, while others disciplined 
themselves severely. The procession having 
halted, both priest and people recited some 
prayers, and, on looking closely, they saw among 
the bushes a beautiful image of Our Lady and 
the Holy Infant, surrounded by a mellow light 
similar to that of dawn: the priest brought it 
forth from the midst of the thorny bush, and all 
the assemblage fell on their knees to venerate it. 
The priest then intoned the 7’e Dewz, and the pro- 
cession continuing the joyful strain, moved slowly 
towards thechurch. Evening coming on, torches 
were called forth, but they were useless, as three 
lights were seen in the sky, which illumined the 
place till the procession entered the church, 
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From that day forth, whenever the good inhabi- 
tants are in need of rain they have only to bring 
out in procession the sacred image of Our Lady 
of La Granga. On the 24th of June, 1599, the in- 
habitants of Tunguera made a solemn vow to 
celebrate every year the miraculous finding of the 
sacred image; the said vow was ratified in 1776 
with the approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Lorenzana of Toledo. 


OUR LADY OF THE MIRACLE, IN MADRID. 


In the Convent of the Royal Barefooted Nuns 
of Madrid, the ancient palace of Juana de 
Austria, daughter of the celebrated Charles V 
who turned it into a monastery, is a picture of 
Our Lady of the Miracle, before which for a 
long time were kept burning tapers, furnished by 
Isabel II and other devout persons of Madrid. 
We would like to give an account of the origin 
of this picture, but it has been lost; what we 
do know though is enough to excite us to devo- 
tion. The first person who had the happinesss to 
possess this treasure was a hermit, who, having 
gone to Rome to visit its temples, brought it 
with him on his return, never telling anyone 
how or from whom he obtained it. This is be- 
lieved to have happened in the year of the Jubi- 
lee, 1525. This holy man lived a very retired life 
in Valencia after his journey to Rome. However, 
he soon left the city and selected a place not far 
distant, where he placed the sacred picture, and 
collected alms for the purpose of having lights 
continually burning before it. The reason why 
it received the title of Our Lady of the Miracle is 
due to the following fact related by D. Juan de 
las Hevas in his account of this holy picture. 

There lived in Valencia a man who, having 
forgotten the good advices of his pious parents, 
was leading a scandalous and sinful life; he 
had plenty of means to satisfy his every whim, 
but sickness suddenly overtook him. and all his 
crimes coming to his mind, he fell into despair. 
His relatives prayed for him, and had recourse 
to the holy hermit, who, full of charity, prostrated 
himself before the holy picture shedding tears 
for the conversion of that obstinate sinner. 

Our Lady, who till then had her eyes downcast 
towards her Son, in the picture, raised them: to 
heaven, and they have remained in that position 
to this day. At that very moment the heart of 
the sinner was changed: he called for a priest and 
maie his confession. The family was now filled 
with joy; and this miraculous conversion soon 
spread throughout the whole city, thereby causing 
the sacred picture to be entitled, by unanimous 
accord, Our Lady of the Miracle. 

In 1542, the holy hermit was called to a better 
world, Jeaving in his will the greatly treasured 
picture of the Blessed Virgin to an estimable 
lady, Leonora de Borgia, sister of the fourth Duke 


of Gandia. The noble lady accepted the bequest 
with great joy, and placed it in her private oratory, 
and it is said that untold b'essings followed the 
advent of the picture into her house. About that 
time the conversion took place of the great Fran- 
cis de Borgia, Duke of Gandia. 

The Empress Isabella was a most estimable 
lady, and by her many sterling qualities had en- 
deared herself to all her subjects; she died in 
Toledo about the year 1539, and the Duke re- 
ceived and accepted the commission to accompany 
her remains to Granada for interment. The act 
of delivering the body had to be made with cer- 
tain formalities. When the coffin was opened, the 
once beautiful queen appeared so terribly dis- 
figured, and the exhalation was so intolerable 
that all retired; Francis of Borgia, however, re- 
mained to contemplate the vanity of the earthly 
pomp, in all that remained of this world’s 
grandeur in the once noble queen. Divine grace 
touched his heart, and on that very spot he re- 
solved, if his wife should die before him, to 
abandon the world and enroll himself amongst 
the Jesuits. 

In the year 1546, the duchess of Gandia died. 
Francis now saw broken the bonds that held him 
in the world, and he was at liberty to follow his 
ardent desires. Eight sons remained to him, 
however, and he had to provide for their welfare. 
The Jesuits obtained in his favor a Papal Brief 
by which he was permitted to enter into the 
Society, and was allowed to remain four years 
outside of the cloister, this time being deemed 
necessary to settle all his worldly affairs. During 
this interva ISt. Francis often had recourse to Our 
Lady of the Miracle, and we may presume that she 
obtained for him the gift of perseverance in his 
holy career. He who for so many years had en- 
joyed the pomps and pleasures of the Spanish 
court, now sighed for the moment when he might 
bury himself in the cloister, esteeming, like St. 
Paul, all things of the earth as naught, that he 
might gain Christ. 

Finally the long wished-for day arrived, and 
Francis made public his resolution to become 
a Jesuit. St. Thomas, the Archbishop of Vil- 
lanova, visited him, and not only approved of 
his resolution, but earnestly exhorted him to per- 
severe in his holy undertaking. The Archbishop 
remained eleven days at the home of the duke, 
and on the first day that he entered the private 
oratory to pray and celebrate holy Mass, he 
noticed the picture of Our Lady of the Miracle, 
and was so charmed with it, that during his stay 
he was never tired of praying before it. He knew 
the story of the hermit and the origin of the 
sacred picture, and on leaving the house entreated 
the duke to have a great care of that precious 
treasure. ; 

Francis of Borgia was called to Rome, where 
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he donned the cassock of the Jesuits. After- 
wards when visiting Spain he hastened to vene- 
rate the Virgin of the Miracle, to whom he 
owed such holy aspirations. In the year 1553, 
Leonora de Borgia died, and in her last will 
bequeathed the sacred picture to her sister, Sis- 
ter Joanna of the Cross, a religious of the Se- 
raphic Order of Poor Clares, in the Convent of 
Gandia. About that time, there was in process 
of erection at Madrid a royal convent of Dis- 
calced Carmelites, the cost of which was borne 
by Joanna of Austria, daughter of the Em- 
peror Charles V, and wife to prince Juan of 
Portugal. The building being finished, she de- 
sired that Sister Joanna of the Cross should oc- 
cupy the position of abbess, for which title and 
place the good religious received an obedience, 
and brought with her the holy picture of Our 
Lady of the Miracle, leaving the religious of 
Gandia filled with sorrow at losing such a treas- 
ure, while those of Madrid were rejoiced at their 
good fortune. Here it was placed inside the 
cloister, that all might have an opportunity of 
praying before it occasionally. Leaving aside 
the numerous miracles wrought through the 
intercession of Our Lady of the Miracle, we will 
refer to two in particular which are closely con- 
nected with the holy picture. 

Some pious persons had recommended to the 
prayers of Ven. Faber, one of the first com- 
panions of St. Ignatius, the conversion of a mis- 
erable sinner. The Jesuit Father was a de- 
vout client of Our Lady of the Miracle, so he 
visited the picture while it was yet in Gandia, 
and recommended to Our Lady the conversion 
of that poor soul. The Holy Virgin testified 
her approval of his prayers by moving her eyes, 
which thing was seen by Father Faber and by 
many of the Sisters. The sinner in question 
opened the eyes of his heart that very day to 
the motions of divine grace, and ever after led a 
truly Christian life. 

The infanta Margarita de la Cruz seeing the 
holy picture losing its color on account of the 
many lights continually burning before it, called 
one of the best painters to retouch it; the 
artist came the next day prepared to proceed 
with his work, but on looking at the picture he 
became as one paralyzed. The religious, thinking 
he was ill, asked him why he did not proceed; he 
answered: “There is no picture here to be re- 
touched, I see nothing but a bare board!” The 
nuns could see the picture as plainly as before, 
so they wondered, and urged him to proceed 
with the work; he excused himself, however, 
and said that on the following day he would bring 
better colors and pencils. 

Arriving at his own house, he began to exam- 
ine his conscience, and finding himself guilty of 
sin, he wept bitterly, and immediately made a 


good confession. The next morning, fortified by 
the Holy Eucharist, he went to the monastery 
and then with purified conscience saw the holy 
picture plainly, and retouched it with great re- 
spect and devotion. The picture remained im- 
pressed in his heart all his life. 

The fame of these and numerous other mir- 
acles obliged the Poor Clares to yield to the 
petitions of the people, and they allowed the 
holy picture to be placed near the Gospel side 
of their church, where it is venerated by many 
thousands who continually flock to see it and 
pray before it. On the 11th of every month a 
Mass is sung there, and in the evening there are 
prayers, sermon and Benediction. 


——_—_—-2>-____—__ 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. 


man is seated in the deepest recess of the 

green bank, and, with dreary eyes, is watch- 
ing the whirling waters that rush past him at 
a few paces distant. His entire clothing con- 
sists of two articles—a blue shirt and trowsers: 
both are very dirty and ragged, but not more 
dirty than the exposed parts of the man’s body, 
nor more ragged than the expression of his soul 
as mirrored forth in his faded countenance. He 
is evidently a white slave, one of that number who, 
through modern infidelity, have lost the faith; who 
through belief in the “lost link” have renounced 
the likeness of God; on the broad road of prog- 
ress have got rid of morality; in the workshops 
have lost their liberty; through their miseries 
seem to have no claims in this world, and by 
their vices have destroyed all hopes of heaven. 
All this is evident at a glance to anyone ac- 
quainted with the signs of the times. Should any 
doubts arise as to the justice of the claims of the 
laboring man, the book lying beside him on a 
stone, which has printed on it the title “ Library 
of the Union for the Advancement of Workmen,” 
will clear them all up. 

Behind this man, two little girls, of two and four 
years of age respectively, are crawling between 
the large stones placed along the banks to keep 
the encroaching current in check. These stones 
have been pitilessly begrimed with the mud of the 
river and their sharp corners are worn off. Among 
these stones, Father Rhine has cast up play-things 
of many kinds for little folks: muscle-shells, 
broken snail-shells, bits of reeds and rushes, corks, 
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and many colored articles of all kinds. The little 
ones pick up these treasures, prattling constantly, 
and laughing with glee whenever they happen 
on any shining object; they pile them all up on 
a@ wide platform of stone in order to enjoy the 
full benefit of their gathering. The children are 
well dressed: one wears a silk jacket, the other a 
pretty dress—gifts bestowed upun them without 
question being asked by the charitable givers. 

The branches of the adjoining park overhang 
the river-banks like a crown; men in holiday 
attire pass by occasionally, pause for a moment 
at the enclosure of the park, to cast a glance over 
the stream, but hardly notice the solitary man 
and his little ones. In the distance can be heard 
the rush and rumble of the town, indistinct 
and confused, and lvuder still the song of the 
nightingale and the chattering of the birds in the 
park. The man is staring fixedly on the rushing 
stream; in his wasted countenance broods a dark 
resolve; thoughts of murder are chasing each 
other over his features, and he gnashes his teeth 
in a manner frightful to behold. Three times 
already had he arisen to make use of the friendly 
means of self-destruction so near at hand, but a 
glance at the children held him back each time, 
and he sank to the earth a fourth time as though 
pressed back by a higher power. 

“I have not the courage!” he murmurs. “ Yes, 
yes, acknowledge it you must, Strohmuier: you 
have not the courage! One plunge would have 
already snatched me from misery; but my chil- 
dren, oh, my poor children! they must not stay 
behind me, they must die with their father; it is 
better for them to perish at once than to pine 
away slowly in misery. Why do I hesitate? It 
must be done, yes, it must be! A child under 
each arm, a plunge—and all is over; courage, 
Strohmaier! can you not do what hundreds daily 
do?” He springs up wildly, makes two steps 
towards the children, and pauses suddenly. The 
little ones are sitttng on the ground in the midst 
of their treasures, the bright May sun shining on 
them, as if in play, and their clear baby faces 
lighted up with the sweet smiles of innocence. 
Strohmaier watched their childish occupation. 
The younger picks up a shining pebble, and, 
laughing and stammering, offers it to her father, 
and immediately the resolution, summoned with 
so much difficulty to his aid, vanishes, and the 
thoughts of murder steal away, discomfited by the 
gentle power of innocence. The river rushes on 
as if in terror, and a cold wave washes over his 
feet. 

“It is hard, yet it must be done. Thousands 
die every day in spite of themselves; thou- 
sands die voluntarily; every one’s turn comes, 
and I cannot make up my mind to die with my 
children.” He shakes his head towards the un- 
suspecting little ones, grinds his teeth together, 


and some heavy drops force their way down his 
cheeks. 

“Am I then going to blubber like an old 
woman?” said he, ashamed of yielding to human 
feeling. “It is just: the stuff is not in me to 
carry out a design that is not to be avoided. 
Weakness tyrannizes over me,—me, the clearest 
head of the whole Union,—me, Strohmaier, who 
have made such advances towards freedom from 
religious oppression. O Gud!—or rather, thunder 
and lightening!—am I a man?” 

He shook his head angrily, and pressed his lips 
viciously together. 

“ How strange a thing is speech! how exceeding 
strange! Whilst I am here tiring myself out in 
the effort to make the last plunge, the word God! 
God! God! comes to my lips each moment. Why 
not devil, hell, damnation, priestecraft? Why is 
it always God? It is as if the word were sticking 
in my throat and must escape. If there were 
such a thing as a soul, I would say: My soul is 
in trouble and is calling on God, but as there 
is neither soul nor God, I find speech a strange 
thing, a most unintelligible thing. If a God ex- 
isted, then would there be a conscience to juggle 
me out of taking my jump and accomplishing 
the threefold murder. It is perfectly true that 
I, Strohmaier, the unbelieving, the enlightened 
Strohmaier, am sunk over head and ears in super- 
stition.” 

He put his hand into his pocket and drew forth 
a flask, which he held up to the light. 

“Empty! Two pints of the strongest brandy 
could not give me courage,—have not even made 
me stupid. If I were to swallow down a whole 
barrel of liquor to-day, it seems that I should still 
remain sober. This also is strange! Go before 
me and I will soon follow”; and he threw the 
flask into the river. 

“Here is something more conclusive against 
God, the soul, a troublesome conscience, and all 
the other nonsensical doctrines of faith! I have 
often drawn strength and firmness from this, and 
to-day it shall help me for the last time.” 

He picked up his book, opened it, and read: 
“<As I never received a visit from another 
world, I cannot assert that in any of the stars or 
nebule of the heavens the lost paradise is ready 
to open its gates; and, to tell the truth, I have no 
desire fur such. The sick alone are reluctant to 
die. True itis that life is rather short, but es- 
pecially when we have to waste the second half 
of it in getting rid of the nonsensical ideas with 
which we were inoculated during the first half.” * 

“Glorious words!” said Strohmaier, enthusias- 
tically; “how true they arel— when we have to 
waste the second half in getting rid of the non- 
sensical ideas with which we were inoculated 
during the first half.’ What can this be that is 


* Pfaw, Freie Studien, p. 106, 
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struggling within me against the threefold mur- 
der—what can it be? Nothing but the remains 
of that senseless religious faith which was instilled 
into my blood while at school. If the priests 
had been long since driven out of the schools, one 
might quietly drown, hang, or shoot one’s self, 
according to fancy, and we would not have to 
struggle against all the senseless stuff with which 
the black-gowns filled our heads.” 

Feeling encouraged, he read on: “‘ Only those 
who aspire to heaven are afraid of death: only 
the egoists of the other world depart from this 
in anxiety and doubt; but the champion of truth 
knows not the fear of death, he commends his 
soul to the beautiful and glorious humanity, and 
as,he lives for what is eternal, he shall live for- 
ever.’ 

“Rather obscure,” murmured Strohmaier dis- 
satisfied. “The word ‘soul’ does not please me, 
neither does ‘eternal.’ And as to that ‘beautiful 
and glorious humanity, to which I may ‘com- 
mend my soul,’ it is simply a piece of nonsense. 
But here again he is encouraging,” and he went 
on reading: 

“*That religion has but an appearance of life no 
unprejudiced on-looker can doubt, and how could 
it be otherwise? Every enlightened individual, 
every strong mind, has recoiled from faith, and 
the Church has long since ceased to hold within 
her embrace that genius which fructifies. Thus 
she is sinking ever deeper into moral consump- 
tion in the impotence of her non possumus: she 
has lost the fanaticism of conviction, and retains 
only the fanaticism of self-interest. With dif- 
ficulty does she still hold in leading-strings the 
unthinking masses, who follow.the ancient cus- 
toms mechanically. The fire of inspiration, kept 
alive only by fanatical priests, has gone out with 
them, and there are no signs of a moral influence. 
External superstition and internal indifference 
conspire together to kill every effort towards the 
ideal: it is a process of pure laziness that unde- 
termines the intellectual good of the people, and 
in whatsoever direction one’s eyes may turn, he 
will see everywhere that ehurches and religion 
are as stumbling blocks to the diffusion of moral 
culture.’ * 

“TI do not contradict,—Christia nity is madness,” 
said Strohmaier; “ Religion can’t hold up her head 
before any thinking man, and after my jump, no 
God of the Jews and no God of the Christians will 
come forward and call me to account.” 

He became silent and thoughtful. 
doubt was expressed in his countenance. 

“But is it quite true to say: There is no fu- 
ture life for the soul? Is the assertion beyond a 
doubt? Millions upon millions have held the 
contrary for thousands of years: who is right? 
To me this is a most important question, for Iam 
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going to make the trial. Oh! that I could only 
be sure! I cannot trust Pfaw altogether. Pfaw 
is an art critic; he writes well, and knows 
how to abuse and call names; but it strikes me 
that he has a mortal hatred of the black-robes, 
and perhaps hate makes him abuse religion. It 
seems as though he endeavored rather to abuse the 
priesthood than to explain the truth; he speaks 
well, but he gives no proofs, and I want proofs. 
No! I cannot depend on Pfaw, I must have better 
security. Ah! here is Vogt! He is a learned 
man, a physiologist, who knows everything on 
the earth and under the earth, everything about 
man and in man. I will put my trust in Vogt.” 
And he read:' 

“With the limits of sensible experience the 
limits of higher thought are also defined; but 
the limits of sensible experience consist in this: 
The brain is the organ of all the so-called func- 
tions of the soul, these functions are confined to 
certain portions of the brain, and being used only 
by this organ, can be set to rights by no other. 
This truth is as well established by facts as that 
twice two is four.’ 

“This is clear, palpable, twice two makes al- 
ways four,” said Strohmaier. “But it must be 
still clearer and more unanswerable,” and he 
went on reading: “‘If we check the flow of blood 
to the brain, consciousness ceases at once, thought 
is instantly destroyed, and feeling is at an end; 
but presently we allow the blood to return, and im- 
mediately motion, feeling, consciousness, and the 
power of thought return.’ Aha! here the whole 
thing is clear and palpable, and we see that there 
is no soul, no spirit, in man: the brain is the spirit, 
the blood is the soul; but I must see to the end 
what the learned Vogt has to say. 


“‘Consequently physiology declares distinctly © 


and categorically against individual immortality, 
and especially against all those ideas that are 
connected with the special existence of a soul.’ * 

“Well, Strohmaier, what more do you want? 
Is not this clear and convincing? Is it not com- 
forting and encouraging to one that is tired of 
life—to a child murderer? And he who thinks 
and writes in this way is no dull and stupefying 
priest, but a man of progress, enlightenment, 
and humanity. Hence if there is no God, no 
soul, no heaven, no hell, what hinders me from 
taking my jump? Iam free—free from the im- 
aginations and slavery of religious belief,—and I 
use my liberty.” 

Ready for the worst, he approached the chil- 
dren. The younger one had fallen asleep amongst 
her play-things: she had sunk down on a stone, 
her head resting on her arm, and the sun had dyed 
her tender cheeks a deep red. The rays of light 
reflected from the river played around the sleep- 
ing child like protecting spirits. 
© Vogt, Physlologische Briefe, 2d ed., p. 634. 
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The elder one was not asleep, but looked up at 
her father with terror. Indeed, the man himself 
would have been shocked by the horrid writing 
of his murderous thoughts on his dismal counte- 
nance, could he but have seen it in a mirror. He 
raised the two children, imprinted a warm kiss on 
the lips of each, and moved silently towards the 
bank of the dark-flowing river. 

“Come away, father, or we shall fall in, 
begged the elder when she saw the torrent so 
near. 

“Don’t you want to go in there, Eva?” asked 
he. 

“No, father, no! no!” and two trembling arms 
were entwined around his neck. 

“And don’t you, either, Bertie?” 

The little one looked into the water, laughed, 
and began to pass her hand caressingly over her 
father's face. These caresses seemed to act like 
an electric current, the man trembled and shook 
throughout his whole body; his lips quivered 
convulsively; he muttered unintelligible words, 
and large drops stood out upon his forehead. He 
paused thus for a while. “It must be!” he de- 
cided at last; “one plunge, and all—all is over.” 

But the stone on which he stood tottered, and 
strove, as it were, to avoid giving him a footing 
for hiscrime. The unfortunate man sought outa 
solid resting place to jump from, and waded over 
the pebbles on the edge of the stream. Little 
Eva screamed out, began to cry, and begged with 
surprising earnestness: “Oh, father! father dear, 
come back! Oh! father, we are going to fall in! 
oh! father dear, take us home!” And then in 
the excitement of terror, she cried out: “ Father, 
God is looking!” 

But he ground his teeth together, rested his 
weight firmly on his right foot, made ready for 
the murderous leap, and behold, at this decisive 
moment, he yields, terrified at a word. Bertie 
who had unsuspectingly turned her face away, 
was looking across the bank, and there saw some- 
thing that excited her very much. 

“Mother! mother!” cried the child, clapping 
her hands; “mother, take us! mother take us!” 
Then she stretched out her little hands, and 
struggled with all her might. 

Strohmaier turned and looked about him. 
Above, near the park railing, stood the slight form 
of a Sister of Mercy: she made a sign with her 
hand, and, in a sweet voice called out his name 
and the names of the children. Bertie shouted 
and laughed for joy, and seemed to throw her 
whole body towards the kind lady; and whilst 
both his arms were occupied in saving the kick- 
ing and plunging child from a fall, Eva made 
her escape from him, and toddled away tow- 
ards the good nun. He followed reluctantly, 
going slowly to where she was waiting. She 
walked along behind the railing to a spot where 


the rodd led down to the Rhine, and there 
awaited the father and his children. Eva was 
scrambling up the steep bank on hands and 
knees, seeking to escape from her father, who 
had terrified her, into the open arms of the Sister. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Regina Angelorum. 


HENE’ER I doubt if one so base as I 
Shall share with heavenly choirs their joys 
serene, 
This thought brings sweetest solace to my soul, 
That thou, my Lady, art the Angels’ Queen. 


No seraph-form, to human weakness strange, 
The regal sceptre holds in that high place, 

But at the right hand of the King of kings 
Thou sittest throned, a daughter of our race. 


Mother of God. creation’s star-crowned Queen, 
Heaven's mightiest spirits worship at thy feet 
Yet ’mid the splendor of thy pomp divine 
Our Mother and our Sister still we greet. 


Shall I then fear to face the glittering ranks 
That guard from step profane heaven's dazzling 
scene? 
Their flame-tipped swords shall lower at the cry: 
“ Angels of God, my Mother is your Queen.” 
—H. 4. 8., in “The Irish Monthly.” 


The Power of the Rosary. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


OME years ago a man was arrested in Canada 

for aterrible crime. He had been a teacher in 
the public schools, but had abused his trust most 
shamefully, and stabbed the sheriff sent to appre- 
hend him. The sheriff was not expected to live. 
The man was said to be very intelligent, but 
from the time of his capture was so dogged and 
surly that no one could get a word from him. 
Then the tidings ran through the town, that he 
was a Catholic; but he refused all visits whether 
from the priest or from the preachers who would 
fain have communed with him: in fact, he was 
unapproachable. A Catholic woman heard the 
tale; her heart was touched; she herself had 
grown-up sons, though not so old as this man, 
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In spite of remonstrance, in spite of assurances 
that her trouble would be in vain, she, having 
obtained due permission, proceeded to the jail. 
Here she found the jailer's wife who civilly 
invited her into the sitting-room, but when the 
purport of her visit was made known, she told 
her decidedly that it was useless; the man would 
speak to no one. 

Not discouraged, the woman turned to play 
with the little ones, of whom there were several in 
the room—attractive looking children they were; 
she praised their beauty, made them show her 
what they could do in reading, sewing, and other 
accomplishments, and thus half an hour passed; 
the mother was visibly gratified, and when the 
visitor rose, and again asked, “ Won’t you at least 
let me see that unfortunate man?” she hesitated, 
and though she shook her head and muttered “It 
will be of no use,” yet she took a ponderous bunch 
of keys from the nail, and led the way to a sort of 
gallery, floored with stone, the door of which she 
opened. They passed through, and it was locked 
behind them; again ancther door was opened, and 
again locked behind them, and they stood in a 
large ward, on one side of which, high up, were 
thick iron bars to supply the place of windows; 
opposite, was a row of grated doors, and behind 
each door stood a man caged like a wild beast. 
Warders were in the middle space. The jailer’s 
wife walked up to a cell and spoke to the man 
whom we will call Simeon. “Simeon,” she said, 
“here is a lady who wishes to speak to you.” She 
then signed to the visitor to approach and sat 
down to await the result. 

The visitor, somewhat daunted, approached. 
Her voice trembled as she said: “ Forgive me this 
intrusion, dear friend, but I heard you were here 
all alone, that your friends were all across the 
sea, and I thought how sad it was, not to havea 
mother or sister with you, and came to ask you 
if you would accept me in their stead?” 

No answer. 

She went on: “Do not think for a moment that 
I am come to preach to you, or to reproach you; 
No! I am but a poor sinner myself: I have no 
right to find fault with others; but I thought 
that now, in your solitude, you would like to re- 
call the teachings you learnt when an innocent 
little child at your mother’s knee.” 

No answer, but the man stood at the grated 
door looking and listening, not drawing back. 

The visitor resumed: “I am now going to 
say the rosary with you, we will begin with the 
sorrowful mysteries.” 

She knelt down outside the door of the cell, 
and began the prayers; at the first decade, that 
of the prayer in the garden for all sinners—the 
bloody sweat—the agony—the prisoner still re- 
mained standing, but shewed signs of emotion 
towards the end. 
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At the second decade, that of the scourging, he 
knelt down, and towards the close whispered the 
answers. At the third, when the prayer repre- 
sented that our Lord was crowned with the 
thorns of self-will, proceeding from misuse of the 
human intellect, he answered the prayers dis- 
tinetly, but with tears, and ere the five decades 
were ended, his voice was choked with sobs and 
his tears flowed in abundance. 

The jailer's wife was in utter astonishment; 
she afterwards spoke of it as something almost 
miraculous! It was supernatural, at least inas- 
much as it was the offspring of a re-awakened 
Faith, which is a supernatural power. 

The visitor left a rosary and a New Testament 
with the prisoner. The visit was repeated daily, 
till the man was removed to K-—— under sen- 
tence of life-imprisonment, which was a commu- 
tation of that of death, as the sheriff who had 
been stabbed did not die of his wounds. 

Before he left, the prisoner cordially thanked 
the woman who had visited him, who (to use his 
own words) had been as a sister to him. 

His conduct was represented by those in charge 
as having undergone a complete change; and as 
there was a Catholic chaplain at that time in the 
prison to which he was consigned, there is every 
reason to hope that the recitation of the rosary 
was the prelude to a worthy reception of the 
Sacraments. 


O'Connell's Rule of Life. 


HIS precious souvenir of Daniel O’Connell 
has already been published in THE AVE 
Maria; but baving received the following tran- 
script of it which was made by his daughter, from 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, we gladly reproduce it. 
The original was found among the papers of the 
great emancipator after his decease in 1847: 
1st. To avoid any wilful occasion of temptation. 
2d. To appeal to God, and to invoke the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints in all real temptations. 
8d. To say the acts of faith, hope, and charity, 
every day. 
4th. To repeat as often as may be a shorter 
form. 
5th. To say daily at least, and as eften as may 
be, a fervent act of contrition. 
6th. To begin every day with an unlimited 
offering of myself to my crucified Redeemer, 
and to conjure Him, by all His infinite merits and 
divine charity, to take me under His direction and 
control in all things. 
7th. To meditate for at least half an hour every 
day if possible—longer, if God pleases. 
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8th. “We fly to thy patronage,” and St. Ber- 
nard’s prayer to the Virgin, as often as may be 
convenient—daily. 

9th. To pray daily to God, His Blessed Mother, 
and the saints for a happy death, and as often as 
may be. 

10th. To avoid carefully small faults and 
venial sins—even the smallest. 

11th. To aim at pleasing God in ad2 my daily 
actions, and to be influenced by the love of God 
in all, rather than by hope or fear. 


—— 2 


[Correspondenez.] 
A Remarkable Cure at Lourdes. 


Permit me, for the honor of the Mother of God, to 
give a short extract from a letter received not long 
since from a reliable source. The writer of the letter 
is a prominent diplomat and secretary of the Papal 
Nuncio in one of the courts of Europe. The circum- 
stances should have been made public ere now, but 
they will never lose their interest; and it would be 
well if every Catholic journal would copy this letter 
for the edificatton of {ts readers. This eye-witness 
writes as foliows: “In August of last year a pilgrim- 
age on a large scale was organized in Paris; about 
five thousand persons took part in it, and amongst 
them were fifteen hundred sick, most of whom were 
declared beyond the reach of medical aid and given up 
by their physicians. To meet the expenses of the 
journey, and to provide fully for so many sufferers, 
most of whom were without any means of their own, 
80,000 francs were subscribed by the charitable. One 
of the cars that were to convey such a multitude of 
suffering people to the celebrated place of pilgrimage, 
was entrusted to my speciai care. On August 19th we 
set out from Paris, rested one day in Poiters, then 
travelled through Bourdeaux, and reached Lourdes 
without any mishaps early on the morning of the 22d. 
All along our way the assembled clergy greeted us at 
every station, and pious persons of the higher classes 
came in numbers to wait on our sick and helpless peo- 
ple and to aid them in their various necessities. I can- 
not find words to paint to you the sorrowful appear- 
ance of so many sufferers, especially when they had 
to be lifted in or out of the cars, or carried from one 
train to another: their sufferings were sometimes 
heartrending: some were perfectly helpless, and could 
not stir without the greatest pain; others seemed to be 
already in the grasp of death. My heart was often 
pained at the sight of them. During the journey, I 
administered the Last Sacraments to several, the physi- 
cians declaring that they were very near death and 
could not escape. Was it not, then, fully, humanly 
speaking, to drag to such a distance so many suffer- 
ing and helpless beings? It was the folly of the Cross, 
and of Christian faith. At last we reached Lourdes. 
Never shall I, nor never can J, forget the impression 
made on me by all that I saw with my own eyes there 
before the grotto of the Mother of God. All the sick 
were laid down in their beds or chairs in the large 
square just in front of the spot where the Immaculate 


Virgin had appeared to Bernadette, in such order that 
they could be let down, one after the other, into the 
wonder-working spring; and lo! in less than an hour 
more than forty of these sick persons were cured be- 
fore our eyes—persons amongst whom were blind, 
lame, dumb, or otherwise helpless creatures—and their 
cure was perfect. We there saw persons who for more 
than five and twenty years were entirely unable to 
walk, throw away their crutches and leap about like. 
lambs. Wonders of the same kind happened on the 
next day, and the number of those that were perfectly 
restored to health before the grotto during our pil- 
grimage was one hundred and twenty-seven! When- 
ever one of these wonderful cures took place, the im- 
mense crowds around the grotto were seized with un- 
controllable enthusiasm, and in their joy and gratitude 
they broke forth into songs of praise aud thanks to 
Ged and His ever-blessed Mother. Many of the pil- 
grims spent most of their time in prayer before the 
grotto. A torch-light procession concluded the devo- 
tions of this memorable day, and all those that had re- 
ceived the grace of health during the day had a special 
place assigned to them in the procession, each one 
carrying a banner. When I at last betook myself to 
test, I felt the whole overpowering sense of those 
signs and wonders of which I had been a witness. 
One circumstance, however, deserves special mention. 

“ A young lady of Paris was in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and her physicians had declared that there 
was no hope for her. Though she was perfectly well 
aware of her condition, still she determined to make 
the pilgrimage to Lourdes; but at home she met with 
the most strenuous opposition on the part of her pa- 
rents. Two of her brothers, colaborers for a godless 
French newspaper, went so far as to invoke the aid of 
the French Government to prevent their sister from 
taking a step which, in their op'nion, would only 
hurry her to the grave; but the pious maiden, full of 
faith,and more firm than ever In her determination, 
answered all opposition by the simple words: ‘Let 
me depart, and you will see that God, through the inter- 
cession of His Immaculate Mother, will cure me.’ This 
was one of the sick persons committed to my charge, 
and I travelled in the same coach with her. As she 
was very weak, so as to make me fear that she would 
not reach the end of her journey, J gave her the Last 
Sacraments, and immediately thereafter she became un- 
conscious, and remained so during the rest of the jour- 
ney. In this state we carried her with the greatest 
difficulty to the grotto; here, wonderful to relate! the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass had just reached the con- 
secration when she opened her eyes, as if waking from 
a long and refreshing sleep, and stood up perfectly 
well and sound. On our return to Paris, her father, 
mother, and brothers were waiting at the railway 
station, and when they saw those evidences of bloom- 
ing health they grew pale. I was myself looking on, 
overcome by a holy astonishment. At the moment 
when I write, the young lady is in a convent, there to 
consecrate her life to the service of God; her two 
brothers have gone to be Trappists; and her father and 
mother, who for twenty years had neglected their faith, 
are now zealous and pious Catholics. And why do 
not those whose faith is wavering, and those that be- 
lieve not, go to Lourdes and remain there for a while? 
There they can see the truth and the reality of the 
Catholic teachings with their own eyes, and touch 
them with their hands. 

“ Moved and astonished in the highest degree at the im- 
mediate presence of so many miracles, we left Lourdes 
on the 27th of August, and reached Paris on the 29th. 
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You can easily imagine the surprise and wonder of the 
Tailroad men to meet so many persons restored to health 
whom they saw leaving a few days before in mortal sick- 
ness. Equally great was the joy and gratitude of the 
relatives and friends of those highly-favored individ- 
uals, when they now saw before them in the full enjoy- 
ment of health, and embraced those dear ones whom 
they had long since given up. Truly in this nineteenth 
century the arm of God is not shortened, and miracles, 
those visible and touching witnesses of the truth of our 
holy Faith, are performed at this day just as they were 
in the days of St. Francis Xavier, St. Bernard, and the 
apostles themselves—but only in the Catholie Church.” 


> -____—_——- 


Our Lady Help of Christians; or, The 
Repentant Sinner. 


Virgin most pure, Star of the sea: 
Pray for the sinner, pray for me. 


These words were sung by the congregation of a lit- 
tle Catholic Church in a pretty village, in the middle’of 
England. There was one at the very bottom of the 
church on whom they seemed to have great effect, for 
he wept like a child. He was a young map, rather 
good looking, but shabbily dressed in the garb of a 
foreign sailor. The service was finished, and all the 
people had left the church, but he did not move: he 
seemed absorbed in prayer. 

About half an-hour passed, and finding that he did 
not go away, the good priest went and touched him 
lightly on the shoulder; he started, and a shudder 
ran through him. 

“ What is it, my child?” said Father Paul; but as he 
seemed choked with sorrow. Father Paul bade him fo!- 
low him, and led the way into his bare little parlor, 
and going to a small cupboard he poured out a glass of 
wine, and offered it to him, saying: “ Drink this, and 
when you are calm cnough tell me your story.” 

The man sipped the wine, nnd after a few minutes 
he began: ‘My name is Leon Dubas; I am twenty 
years of age, and Lam a Lorrainols. When a child, al- 
most before I could speak, my mother—may her soul 
rest in peace !—instructed me in the practice of our holy 
religion, and always made me attend Mass, and the in- 
structions on Sundays. I do not remember stopping 
away once while she lived; but, unfortunately, she 
died when I was only twelve years old. When she dicd 
Lhad no one to care fur or look after me, my father hav- 
ing died about a weck before 1 was born. I reinained 
faithful to my religion until I was about seventeen 
years old, when I began to fall away by not going to 
confession and Commution; from that 1 neglected to at- 
tend regularly at Mass, and fina!ly I left off all good, 
and mixed with bad companions who led me into all 
manner of sin, and I gota taste for gambling. 

** About twelve months ago, one night my master sent 
me with 500 francs to pay into the bank for him, but in- 
stead of taking it into the bank | gambled it all away to 
the lastsou. I went to Carl von Brogstain, the man who 
had led me intosin, and whom I looked uponasa friend. 
He had good luck all the evening: I told bim all, and 
asked him to lend me ten Napoleons, so that 1 might 
win back my master’s movey; but he laughed at me, 
and said, as I had been fool enough to play with my 


master’s money I must put up with the consequences, 
andhe continued to taunt me until he so exasperated 
methat in a moment of passion I drew out my knife 
and rushing at him, buried it in his heart: then be- 
fore any one could stop me I jumped through an 
open window, sped across the fields all night, and did 
not stop till the sun had risen, when I entered a small 
seaport town. I was sauntering along, thinking how 
I could escape justice, when I was slapped on the back, 
and a voice exclaimed: ‘Do you want aship? Then 
sail in the Saucy Mary, she starts in an hour for Eng- 
land.’ 

“ Just the way to escape, thought, I; so I stepped on 
board of the Saucy Mary, and after an easy cruise we 
arrived in England. I fell in with a gang of thieves 
in Birmingham, and was on my way this evening to a 
rendezvous not many miles from here, when something, 
I know not what, forced me to enter this church; but 
that which moved me to repentance was the words in 
the last hymn: 

“Vrigin most pure, Star of the sea : 
Pray for the sinner, pray for me. 


‘“ Those words so touched me that I instantly prayed 
to her as I had not prayed for years, and now I cannot 
rest till I begin my confession.” 

“And so you shall.” said Father Paul; “and tin 
your last hour never forget to appeal to our Blessed 
Lady when you are tempted, she never refuses to hear 
the prayers of her children, for she is Our Lady Help 
of Christians.”—The Illustrated Cutholic Magazine. 


Catholic Notes. 


— It is reported that the Christian Brothers are to 
establish a novitiate and house of studies in the vi- 
cinity of Toronto. 

—tThe English pilgrimage to Lourdes will leave 
London during the first or second week of September, 
so as to arrive at the Shrine on the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Nativity, or during the Octave. 

——The Belgian Catholics have proposed the nomi- 
nation of a delegate to represent them near the Vati- 
can. He will be named by the Catholic deputies and 
paid by the Bureau of Pontifical Works. 

— Rev. Hugh Roe O’Donnell, of East Cambridge, 
has been again re-elected to the presidency of the Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union of America, over which 
he has presided with grest success for two years. 

— Mer. Sauvé, rector of the Catholic University of 
Paris, and Mgr. Bourquard, professor of Philosophy, 
have been named members of the Academy of St. 
Thomas, recently founded in Rome. Rev. Dr. Corcoran 
of Philadelphia has received the same honor. 

—Doctor Schaepman, professor in the Grand Sem- 
inary at Tysenburg, has been elected a member of the 
Second Chamber of the Netherlands: he will be the 
first Catholic priest to sit in the States-General since 
the beginning of the so-called Protestant Keformation. 

— Mgr. Freppel’s recent remarkable discourse on 
“The Question of Free Primary Instruction ” has ex- 
cited general attention and evoked the highest praise 
from the Catholic press of France. The eminent 
Prelate has proved himself a great parliamentary ora- 
tor. ; 
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——The French Jesuits in addition to their novitiate 
at Jersey, are going to establish another house in 
Scotland, not far from the frontier of England. Lord 
Bute and other members of the English nobility will 
contribute towards defraying the expenses of these 
foundations, 


——$73, the amount received since the last remittance, 
were forewarded to Ireland last week: $43—834 chil- 
dren’s collection—to Rev. Father Murphy, S. J., and 
$30 to Sister M. Gertrude, Millstreet Co. Cork. The 
whole amount contributed and remitted up to date 
amounts to $1,264.05. 


——The Baron d’ Este, one of the most notable per- 
sonages in Protestant society at Pau in the Lower 
Pyrenees, called on Father de Blacq, the Superior of 
the Jesuits, last month, and placed at his disposal, for 
the benefit of the Order, the beautiful villa which the 
Baron possesses near that place. This act has mades 
deep impression on the public. 


——Among those who have made donations to the 
Bishop of Madrid for the benefit of the religious ex- 
pelled from France, we notice the name of Madame 
Natalla Urgais, who places at the disposal of the 
Prelate a chureh, and a house in which twenty Telig- 
fous can be lodged; also that of the Mother Abbess of 
the Capuchins, who engages to support those religious 
whom the Bishop may designate. 


——Apropos of the persecutions against religious 
congregations, the following resolution of the Masonic 
Council which met at Naples in 1879, is recalled: “Con- 
sidering that the idea of God is the source and basis of 
all despotism and iniquity: considering that the Cath- 
olic religion {s the most complete and terrible person- 
{fication of this idea, and that the collection of its 
dogmas Is the negation of society, theFree-thinkers take 
upon themselves the obligation to work for the speedy 
and radical abolition of Catholicism, and its complete 
annihilation by every possible means, even by revolu- 
tionary force.” 

— Tue CantuusiAN Monxs.—Victor Wugo once 
wrote of them: “ They renounce the world, home, sen- 
guality, pleasures, vanity, pride, and all self-interest, 
They are dressed incoarse cloth. They possess no prop- 
erty. On entering the Order, he who was rich becomes 
poor, and what he has he givestoall. He who was nodie, 
Jord or gentleman, becomes the equal of him who was a 
peasant. The same cell serves for all; the same bread, 
the same straw to sleep on, the same coarse drese, the 
same ash heap todie on. He may have been a prince, 
bat he is Rot distinguishable from the others. No more 
titles; even family names disappear. They are cut off 
from their earthly families and united in a spiritual fam: 
ily. They succor the poor, care for the sick, and elect 
those whom they obey; they call each other: ‘My 
brother.’ There is, perhaps, no more sublime work 
than that in which these souls are engaged, and we 
add, there is, undoubtedly, no more useful work. 
There must be some to pray for those who never 
pray.” : 

——A DESIDERATUM.—We rejoice to learn that a 
Dictionary of Catholic Theology and History, edited 
by Rev. W. E. Addis and T. Arnold, M. A., is in active 
preparation. It will be published in one 8vo volume of 
800 double-columned pages by Messrs. C. Kegan, Paul 
&Co.,of London. The work is highly approved by 
Cardinals Manning and Newman. The former says: 
“1am very glad to hear that it is proposed to publish a 
Dictionary of Catholic Theology and History. It will 
supply a great wantin our English literature. Such 
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works exist in French and German, but we have noth- 
ing worthy of the name.” Cardinal Newman, writing 
to one of the editors, adds: ‘Our doctrines, rites and 
history have been at the mercy of Protestant manuals 
which, however ably written, and even when fair in in- 
tention, are not such as a Catholic can approve or reo- 
ommend. So much have I felt the need, that once, 
many years ago, I began such a work myself, but was 
soon obliged to give over for want of leisure.” 


——The Pilot will not concede that Boston has any 
superiority over Rome in religious toleration; nor will 
it allow that Boston is a Protestant city. What does 
our respected contemporary suppose would have been 
the fate of a Protestant church in Rome at the time 
the first Roman Catholic church was established in 
Boston ?”—Boston Herald. 

There were few Protestants in Rome then; but had 
there been a number, they probably could have bailt 
their church as freely as they did at that time in other 
Cathotic countries. At any rate they would not be im- 
prisoned, or whipped out of the city with a threat of 
having their tongues bored, as Catholics and Quakers 
were treated in Boston in those primitive days. Keep 
to the present question, friend Herald. Nobody de- 
serves credit for “tolerating” Catholics in Boston. 
They have as much right here as Protestants or Jews 
or infidels. Nobody dare deny this right. Therefore, 
let the absurd and impertinent claim be dropped, and 
let us live like sensibie equals. Now,.shake hands on 
that, friend Herald.—Pilot. 

Allright: shake.—Herald. 


——CONFESSION AND Honiy Communion rx Lo- 
BETTO.—In one of the transepts of the Cathedral of 
Loretto stand eleven confessionals, each one devoted 
to a different language which is indicated by a Latin 
label. The pilgrim kneels down, makes his confession 
in his native language and hears it fluently spoken by 
the priest. His confession finished, his confessor tells 
him at what hours the Masses will be in the Holy 
House the next morning, and promises to ensure the 
pilgrim Holy Communion in the Holy House itself. 
Usually these Masses are very early and the pilgrim 
must be astir betimes, but on great festivals Masses 
are said there until half-past seven; each of these 
Masses is crowded, guards in uniform preserve order 
at the door of the Holy House. The pilgrim arrives, 
and the guard pains-takingly gives him a place in the 
front row on the altar-steps, which place is ceded by 
the inhabitants who know pilgrims have the first right. 
If after pilgrims have received there are any conse- 
crated Hosts left, then the people of Loretto may pre- 
sent themselves. Theregular Blessed Sacrament altar 
is in sight of the Holy House, and those who miss their 
opportunity in the Holy House, can be served at this 
altar. 


—THE CuuRCH IN GERMANY.—A correspondent 
of the Liverpool Catholic Times writes: .“Having re- 
cently enjoyed a summer holiday of a few weeks in the 
Rhine country, I think it may interest your readers to 
hear that, at all events to the casual observer, the Cath- 
olic Church has suffered comparatively little from the 
persecuting Falk Laws. I do not, of course, mean that 
great hardships have not been inflicted on many devoted 
priests and laymen, which the number of vacant cures 
of course proves; but the attachment of the people to 
the Faith has practically rendered fruitless the endeav- 
ors of Prince Bismarck to crush Catholicism or promote 
a schism such as that of the so-called Old Catholics at 
Bonn and elsewhere. .... At many of the Jonely vil- 
lages on the Rbine banks, which I subsequently visited, 
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I found the same love for religion displayed by the 
people, and although it was sad to see many a deserted 
monastic building, one was rejoiced to think that faith 
“was not dead in the land, while a more industrious, 
‘flourishing, and patriotic people cannot be found in 
the whole world. I venture, sir, to trouble you with 
these few lines, because I know that many Christians 
in these days are inclined to despond by seeing the 
march of atheism and vice in this and other lands; I 
believe, however, that the Church of Peter is at this 
moment stronger and more united than ever.” 


—A Country ResipENcE.—Mrs. Dorsey’s charm- 
‘ing tale, “’Beth’s Promise,” gives a lovely picture of 
what Catholic piety can make of acountry seat. Pa- 
rents are often thoughtlessly advised to move into the 
city “‘for the sake of their children.” If those who did 
80 would only think a second time, they would see 
that the advantages of city life by no means surpass 
those of the country: as far as youth is concerned, 
fresh air and freedom from temptation are two promi- 
nent blessings. Aunt’Beth shows the good done by 
acountry aristocracy. In fact, it would be much better 
for the Northwest if all genteel people did not flock to 
the cities, leaving the country to be inhabited solely by 
one class. Any Catholic family desirous of securing a 
nice site for a country seat, may inquire by letter for 
more information than this brief notice is intended to 
give about two pretty farms now for sale, not fifty 
miles from Chicago, near stations of two of the most 
important railroads entering that city. The religious 
advantages would be excellent for the country, as the 
parish church is not far distant, and they could be 
made all that they were at“ Tracy Holme.” The soil 
is good, and the scenery has been admired by many 
‘who are familiar with famously beautiful landscapes. 
‘If “’Beth’s Promise” could succced iu making another 
little colony such as it describes, it would indeed fulfil 
its promise. 


——CONSECRATION.oF BisHor WATTERSON.—Right 
-Rev. John A. Watterson, the newly-appointed Bishop 
of Columbus, was consecrated with great solemnity in 
that city on the 8th inst. The occasion attracted an 
{immense number of: people from various sections of 
the State, coming in large excursion trains, with bands 
of music. Different benevolent and temperance soci- 
eties attended in regalia. Comparatively few of those 
present could gain entrance to the Cathedral where the 
consecration took place. Eighty-five priests and eight 
Bishops were preseut. Rt. Rev. Bishop Elder was con- 
-secrator, assisted by Bishops McCloskey and Tulgg. 
Nery Rev. Father: Gallagher was assistant priest; 
Rev. Fathers Specht and Pilgel, deacons of honor; 
Rev. Fathers Campbell and Fitzgerald, deacon and 
subdeacon of the Mass; and Rev. Fathers Mulhone, 
Goldschmidt, and McGirk, masters of ceremonies. 
Rev. Fathers Hayes, and Ahrens served as chaplains 
to Bp. Watterson. Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati and Rt. Rev. Bishops Fitzgerald, Chatard, 
Dwengér, and Toebbe were aiso in the sanctuary. An 


eloquent sermon was preached by Bishop Fitzgerald. . 


Atthe conclusion of the Mass Bishop Watterson be- 
stowed his blessing. Among those who knelt to re- 
ceive it was his aged mother. In the afternoon there 
was a grand parade of local and visiting societies, 
‘which was reviewed by the Bishops and attending 
priests, Rt. Rev. Bishop Watterson sang Pontifical 
“Vespers in the evening, at which a most excellent 
sermon was preached by Bishop Chatard. 


——THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO GOVERNMENTS. 
—The assertion that the Church in France is hostile 


to the Republic is false. The Church is never hostile 
to any de facto government. It is the Republic that, 
following out the princtples of '93, is hostile to the 
Church. The French Bishops and priests are not 
bound to the Legitimists, the Orleanists, the Bonapart- 
ists, or the Republicans. The followers of Henry V 
are fervent Catholics, as a rule, but their party does 
not bind the Church to its support; Catholics, as Cath- 
olics, have as little reason to love the Bourbons as the 
Tudors. The accession of the Comte de Chambord— 
and there are as many priests as laymen who believe 
that to be an Iimpossibility—would probably give the 
Church in France more liberty and support; but the 
Church has never put her trust in princes. It is evi- 
dent that the government of Gambetta is entirely op- 
posed to the principles of true Republicanism, and it 
is probable that whatever antagonism may exist in the 
breast of such an eminent priest as Mgr. Freppel, is 
due rather to the men who engineer the Republic than 
to a Republican form of Government. If our powers 
that be had exiled the Methodist ministers who openly 
cried out for Grant, they would have done a less un- 
reasonable thing than the French Government has 
done in expelling the Jesuits. For, while the Jesuits 
held all shades of political opinion, the Methodiste were 
openly pledged pro-Grant. “ We,” says the Abbé Mar- 
tin, in the Ninetcenth Century, ‘are in favor of every 
government which maintains order, and opposed to 
every government which encourages disorder.”’—Cath- 
olic Revicw. 


New Publications. 


— 


Lrrtie Lives or THE GREAT SAINTS. By John O'- 
Kane Murray, Author of the “* Popular History of the Cath+ 
olic Church in the United States,” etc., etc. New York: 
P. J. Kennedy, No 5 Barclay St. 1880. 


This attractive little volume, though intended primar- 
fly for young people, cannot fail to have a good effect 
upon all into whose hands it may fall. The circulation 
of such lives does much to promote the spirit of faith, 
and quicken the heart to generous deeds. There are 
thirty-one subjects, the Blessed Virgin appropriately 
being first in order. The language and manner of 
treatment are popular and will be sure to please the 
youthful reader. The sermon on the Mount, the motif 
of saintly Iivee, is given as a conclusion to ,the series, 
together with “Spiritual Maxims for Every Day of the 
Month,” and “ Hints of Religious Reading.” 


Tue Lire, Passion, DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF 
Our Lorp Jrsus CARIsT. Being an Abridged Harmony 
of the Four Gospels in the Words of the Sacred Text. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Formby. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Soeiety Co. 

This is a new edition of a well-known and excellent 
work, and is advertised to contain “an entirely new 
series of engravings on wood from designs by C. Clasen, 
D. Mosler, and others.” They are of unequal merit, 
but many are very good. Father Formby is so well 
and favorably known that we need do no more than 
announce this new edition of the “ Life of Christ,” and 
say that it is an improvement on former ones. 


——The Irish Monthly is a periodical of which 
Catholics everywhere, but especially those of the Isle 
of Saints, have reason.to be proud; and we trust that 
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& constantly-growing subseription list, wherever our 
language is spoken, bears witness to the appreciation 
in which itis held. We have aiways shared the ad- 
miration entertained by the Catholic public for this ex- 
cellent magazine, and hail its monthly visit with de- 
light. The number for August, which has just been 
received, is up to Father Russell’s usual high standard 
of excellence, and presents an attractive bill of fare, 
varied enough to suit all tastes. We regret that our 
limits of time and space this week prevent us from 
commenting on the different articles, several of which 
are of great interest. The Irish Monthly has our best 
wishes for increased prosperity. 


—The Illustrated Catholite American, we are glad 
to see, not only mantains the position it assumed at the 
start, but even continues to improve as it advances in 
age. The reverse is, we regret to say, the case with 
many of the literary ventures that have been made 
in the last quarter of a century, and which have 
either deteriorated, or soon-become things of the past. 
We hope The Illustrated Catholic Amertcan will con- 
tinue its onward and upward career, and that the zeal 
and enterprise of its publishers will be abundantly 
rewarded in the near future by an appreciative public. 
The great want of our age is wholesome reading, and 
bright pictures enhance the charm that such reading 
possesses for the refined mind. These pictures, how 
ever, are costly in their production, and their grade 
must necessarily depend on the amount of patronage 
and support vouchsafed to the publisher. We hope, 
therefore, that parents who have the welfare of their 
children at heart, and who would surround them as 
much as possible with refining influences, will not 
fail to secure the weekly visit of The Illustrated 
Catholic American, which they will find to pos- 
sess peculiarly attractive features. The terms of sub- 
scription are $3 a year, or $1.50 for six months, 
and the office of publication is at 11 Barclay Street, 
New York. 


> -___—_ 
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St. JARLETH’S COLLEGE, Tuam, July 12, 1880. 
Rev. Dear Sir:—It was only lately I received 
your remittance, owing to absence on diocesan bus- 
iness. 1 need not say how grateful our poor people 
feel towards'the charitable contributors. ... 
I remain very faithfully yours, 
* JOHN MEVILLY. 


Tue Rev. Epitor oF THE “AVE MARIA.” 


RoscrEA, Ireland, July 24, 1880. 
My Drak FATHER:—I have just received your 
additional instalment of £12 for the poor children 
of Galway, making now in ali the more than generous 
offering of £1388 from the subscribers of your excel- 
lent periodical..... 
Ever sincerely yours, 
Epwargp J. Morpary, S. J. 


Lonpon, July 22, 1880. 
DEAR REv. FatTsHeR:—I acknowledge with much 
’ gratitude the receipt of another remittance of £10 for 
the Irish distress. My good friend who first asked me 
to raise a speciai fund for extra cases was in London 
this week. She is very grateful for what the sums 


sent to me have enabled her to do for so many suffer- 
ers whom the general means of relief would not have 
reached. ... 
I remain, dear Rev. Father, yours sincerely, 
GrorGIANA FULLERTON. 


Oo 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes), 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING AvGusT 11. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the members: Conversion to the Faith of 5 
persons,—recovery of health for 6 persons,—spiritual 
favors for 7 persons and 8 families,_temporal favors 
for 11 persons and 5 families—recovery of sight for 8 
persons,—recovery of mind for 2 persons,—change of 
life for 28 persons; also 45 particular intentions, snd 
30 thanksgivings for favors received. 

Specified intentions: Conversion of three sons from 
an irregular course of life—restoration of a father 
who has been long absent from his family,—advan- 
tageous sale of a house,—an afflicted family,—success 
fn business for a struggling family,—a family in great 
distress,—suitable employment for a young lady who 
has to provide for her aged parents,—success of a 
mission,—success of a literary society and of a parish 
fair,—protection against a contagious disease in a cer- 
tain locality,—restoration of health to a father who is 
the sole support of a large family. 

FAVORS OBTAINED. 

“Please return thanks to our Lady for my recovery 
of health. For several months I have been very ill 
with little hope of a permanent cure. On the 20th of 
July, I commenced a novena and had Mass said for my 
intention; I took a few drops of the water of Lourdes 
daily. All pain has left me and in a few days I shall 
have regained my strength. I am able to sit up and 
my first letter is to you to make known the Blessed 
Virgin’s favor to one who has but lately entered the 
Church.” 

OBITUARY. 

The following deceased persons are recommended 
tothe prayers of the Confraternity: Mr. P. H. Grir- 
FIN, of Holyoke, Mass., whose death occurred recently. 
Miss KATIE FLEMMINGS, of Mauston, Wis., who died 
some time ago. Mrs. ELLEN CARROLL, of Barkley 
who departed for heaven on the 19th of July. Miss 
MARY MCARDLE, deceased last March. Mrs. MAR- 
GARET MAGUIRE, of Chicago, Ill, who rested in peace 
on the 3ist ult. Mrs. MARY BoNnsQueEt, who breathed 
her last on the 20th of July. Mrs. HANNA CUMMINS, 
of Boston, lately deceased. Mary MCANNY,. whose 
edifying death took place on the 11th ult. Mrs, M. 
REDMOND, whose edifying life was crowned by a prec- 
ious death at the venerable age of eighty-two, 6n 
the 12th Inst. Mrs. CATHARINE O'NEILL; Miss 
DoYLEe; Miss KATIE GALLAHER; PATRICK BER- 
RONETT; Mrs. MARY BuRKE; Mrs. FLAHERTY and 
JAMES McDonovau. Also several others, whose 
names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity, 
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Gems of Thought from the Writings of 
Madame Swetchine. 


—The mass of men are just only when they are 
happy, and the vulgar will sympathize only with suc- 
cess. 

—vVanity is something not only to be combatted in 
ourselves, but never encouraged in others. 

—tThe spirit of God broods over fiery volcanoes as 
well as over green and tranquil meadows; and this 
must be our consolation for living in troubled times. 

—Man may perfect himself, as far as his nature al- 
,ows it, better by action than by speculation; for the 
grandest flights the latter will teach him nothing be- 
yond the simple and sublime precepts of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

—tThe old faith is proved to be the true one from the 
very fact that it has traversed the ages unchanged. 

—Every day of our life, which is a preparation for 
Heaven, ought to strengthen what is good, aud weaken 
what is evil in us. 

—We never know any person perfectly, save those 
whom we divine at first sight. 

— As we advance in life, the circle of our paizis in- 
creases, while that of our pleasures contracts. 

—Perfection easily endures the imperfection of 
others. God lets remain, in the most advanced souls, 
certain weaknesses disproportionate to their high 
estate: as they leave mounds of earth which they call 
landmarks (témotns) in a piece of ground which has 
been levelled, to show how deep the work of man’s 

_ hands has gone. So God leaves, in great souls, land- 
marks or remnants of the wretchedness he has re- 
moved. 

——The soul has no secret which the conduct does 
not sometimes reveal. 

—wWe must be generous in order to be just. If a 
painter would produce a perfect representation of 
nature, he is obliged to embellish her. Since he can- 
not impart to canvas the velvet softness of the skin, 
the freshness of coloring, and the grace of nature, he 
must supply their lack by another species of perfection ; 
and it is only by giving too much in some directions, 
that he succeeds in giving enough. Morally speaking, 
we are painters of those on whom we pass judgment; 
and, having no exact measure of the good qualities 
which we perceive, let us at least palliate the defects. 


——Rome is the queen of cities, a world apart from 
that which we have known, where al) is uniike what 
we encounter elsewhere, whose beauties and contrasts 
are of so lofty an order that one Is wholly unprepared 
for them, and their effect can neither be imagined nor 
described. Every lack we find at Rome adds to the 
impression she produces; one would not see her Cam- 
pagna cultivated, her well-nigh deserted suburbs re- 
peopled, or the inhabited portion of the city enlarged. 
Rome, bearing the impress of antiquity, must needs be 
a little sad to correspond with so much subverted 
power and grandeur in the dust. Your ideas are en- 
larged here, your emotious more deeply religious, 
your heart is at peace, you hardly dare to suffer in the 
sight of spots which recall so much suffering, nor fail 
jn fortitude where so much has been shown. 


Uouth’s Department. 


The Child-Life of a Saint. 


BY SUSAN L, EMERY. 


)(| was born in Florence, Italy, on 
mi :}), the 28d day of April, 1522. If it 
7+ be true, as Tuscan poets say, that 
“P< this city derives its name from 

the fragrant lilies which grow along 

its river banks, and from the flowers 
which bloom in winter upon the grace- 
% ful hills about the place, it lost nothing 
from its titie of the “City of Flowers” 
in giving birth to this child, for there was that 
day on the Arno’s banks only one flower the 
more, a true lily of innocence, destined to rejoice 
the Church by her spotless glory, and to charm 
all souls by the sweetness of its perfumes. 

Born on Wednesday, she was carried to the 
Church of St. John Baptist on Thursday, the 24th 
of April, and there received baptism under the 
names of Alessandra-Lucrezia-Romola. From her 
birth she gave plain signs of her election; contrary 
to the usual fashion of infancy, so quick to tears, 
the angelic child was of superhuman tranquillity, 
—of unalterable serenity; she showed herself 
equally amiable to all who took her into their 
arms, giving herself to all with the same smile, 
the same security. The first words which she spoke 
were Jesus and Mary, and she pronounced them 
not like a lesson learned from without, but as an 
inspiration under the working of an invisible 
Master who was taking care of her spiritual edu- 
cation. It was found that the little child knew 
far more than one would have attempted to teach 
her. God, who desired her for Himself, had taken 
His place in her soul before all other knowledge, 
before all other love; and long before her heart 
gave signs of human affections, it had tasted the 
holy sweetness of the divine love. 

From the age of three years she practised her- 
self in prayer, seeking solitude and silence that 
she might the more easily give herself up to her 
devotions. The great mystery of Redemption 
was the preferred object of her prolonged adora- 
tions and of her fervent ardors. So does our 
Lord reveal Himself at times to children’s souls, 
winning their hearts to His in their very child- 
hood. 


.2 Sy as CATHARINE DE RICCI 
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St. Catharine of Sienna was but four or five 
years old when He gave her such a relish for 
prayer, and particularly for the Angelical Salu- 
tation, that she was seen practising a lovely de- 
votion by climbing her father's stair-way, at each 
step saluting the Blessed Virgin with the words 
Ave Maria! Then, at six years of age, in, the 
open street, in the midst of the noise and tumult 
of the world, at the side of her dear brother 
Stefano, our Lord appeared to her, high on the 
Church of St. Dominic, with a majesty so imposing, 
but with a face so sweet and smiling, that she for- 
got her way, her brother, and everything around 
her. From that moment she loved Jesus Christ 
as the only Spouse of her soul, living in the midst 
of the occupations of her family as tranquil and 
as recollected as in a desert. 

By the Blessed Osanna Andreasi, of Mantua, at 
nearly the same age, He made Himself apparent, 
under the form of a child, more radiant than the 
sun, more white than the snow, full of graces and 
of charms, and exhaling a sweet perfume, and 
He spoke to her these lovely words: “ My daughter, 
my beloved, I am the Son of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and thy Creator: I have always loved chil- 
dren, because their hearts are pure; willingly dol 
take virgins for My betrothed; I guard their pu- 
rity, and when they invoke Me saying: ‘O good 
Jesus!’ IT answer them at once and come to them.” 
The sweet child offered herself to Jesus, to be His 
bride, and she was accepted by Him. 

Still more amiable was He to Blessed Jeanne 
Rodriguez de Burgos, in old Castile, upon whom 
St. Teresa had lavished caresses when she was 
only two years old, predicting to her parents her 
future holiness. From the age of four, this little 
girl took delight only in solitude, and in the com- 
pany of a beautiful Child Jesus which was in the 
domestic chapel of her parents. One day, while 
she was in her room, our Lord appeared to her, 
and asked her: “ What are you doing?” 

She replied: “I am praying with Saint Domi- 
nic.” 

“That is well, My child, but do you love Me?” 

“O Lord,” said Jeanne, “I do not know what it 
is to love, but if I ought to love anything, it would 
be the Child Jesus who is in my father’s chapel.” 

« Ah, well, I am He whom that image represents, 
and you must love it only because it reminds you 
of Me.” 

Another time, as she was busy gathering flowers 
in a garden, Jesus, without making Himself 
known, appeared to her under the form of a 
beautiful child, and said to her: “Little one, give 
Me some flowers.” 

“Beautiful child,” she answered Him, “ what 
need can you have of flowers? it seems to me that 
you yourself are a lovely and pleasant flower, yet 
if you want my flowers, take these, and I will go 
gather you more.” 


The Child took the flowers and disappeared, 
but He came again at the beginning of winter, 
bringing her the flowers which she had given 
Him; then Jeanne knew who it was, and, com- 
prehending what He wished of her (since, what 
need had He of garden flowers?) she gave to Him 
her soul, the only flower worthy of Him which 
she could offer Him. 

To the Blessed Osanna, while still a child Jesus 
Christ often appeared fastened to the Cross, and 
streaming with blood, having neither form nor 
beauty; and then taking part in His sufferings, 
she felt her heart torn by most violent pains. 
Jeanne Rodriguez, when five or six years old, saw 
the Infant Jesus carrying His Cross, and asking 
ber to help Him bear it. 

To our Alexandrine, her guardian angel came, 
appearing to her visibly by her cradle with his 
heavenly graces and beauty: he had hastened the 
awakening of her spirit, and obtained that first 
smile which makes mothers so happy. From that 
time he came daily to talk familiarly with her, as 
a brother with his sister, and in a language un- 
known of earth, to introduce her to the things of 
heaven. He taught her also the means of keeping 
her thoughts alive and earnest about these things, 
and of preserving the love of it in her heart by 
the use of the various forms of mental prayer, the 
practice of vocal prayer, and particularly the devo- 
tion of the holy rosary, in order that she might be- 
gin as a child to merit the affection and protection 
of the Mother of Him whose spouse she was one 
day tobe. Meanwhile she grew beloved by God and 
man. The members of her family were filled with 
admiration for such a childhood; yet, so ingenious 
was her humility in disguising her merits, that she 
lived a long time under the eye of her loving step- 
mother (her own mother having died), without 
the discovery of the secret of her mortifications. 
Once the new mother noticed that the child had 
passed the day without taking food; she therefore 
watched her closely for several days, and ended 
by proving not only that these prolonged fasts 
entered into the usual habits of her life, but that, 
moreover, she practised them with a natural- 
ness, and a serenity, which evidenced an un- 
common strength of soul, or, rather which showed 
that the love of God gave to her heart in com- 
penensation a superabundance of spiritual food. 

Entirely given up to the divine love, Alexan- 
drine aspired only to the place of her repose, and, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, she thought of the 
monastery: there she could be alone with God, 
far from the world. Like the dove, she looked 
outside her home-nest, ready to take her flight 
towards solitude. This was not with her a move- 
ment of enthusiasm, a transport of generosity 
rather than of reflection, as had been the case with 
St. Catharine of Sienna and St. Theresa, when, 
heroic children, fascinated by the angelic life 
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of the fathers of the desert, they desired to imi- 
tate it, and secretly leaving their fathers’ house, 
they betook themselves to the dist solitary place 
they met near the gates of their own city, and be- 
lieving they had reached the world’s end and 
found the desert, they began to pray there as if 
they would never have to leave the spot; the 
evening of that very day, God brought them back 
to their families. Our young Alexandrine’s plan 
of retreat was more calm and better arranged; 
she understood that she could not at her age de- 
mand to enter a monastery, any more than St. 
Catharine or St. Teresa could demand their 
parents’ leave to go away to the deserts, but as 
there were monasteries then open for the educa- 
tion of young girls, she began by begging her 
father to send her there as a pupil;: he however, 
was in no haste to be separated from so lovely a 
child who shed such a charm around his fireside. 
At length, his sister, abbess of St. Pierre de Mon- 
ticelli, begged that her niece might be for some 
time confided to her care. Pierfrancesco, seeing 
his sister’s wishes agree with his daughter's, and 
thinking of the advantages which young girls of 
rank gained from the brilliant education given 
in this convent, allowed his Alexandrine to de- 
part. 

In the church, facing the choir of the nuns, 
was a great picture representing Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, with such splendor of truth 
that souls were deeply moved thereby, and thus 
it had become the object of the most tender 
and assiduous devotion. From the first moment 
that Alexandrine came into the presence of this 
venerated image, she was so passionately charmed 
that she seemed to have fixed her abode at its 
feet: she could draw neither her eyes nor her 
heart from it: on her knees, her eyes riveted 
upon that adorable countenance, expressive of 
so much suffering, her heart beheld reflected 
there successively each of the acts of the bloody 
drama of the Redemption. Her impressions 
were so profound that she felt the emotion a long 
time after having left its presence, and she spoke 
of it with the animation of face and the compas- 
sionate voice of a person who is relating a dolor- 
ous scene of which she has just been the witness. 
In vain, to distract her from so continuous an 
application, did they oblige her to take part in 
the games and recreations of her companions; for 
a@ moment she made an act of condescension and 
docility, and smiled her best at others’ pleasures 
which she herself did not taste; but soon, with 
delicate art, she found occasion to steal away, 
and went where her heart’s desire carried her—to 
the foot of her crucifix; there she took good 
care to conceal herself by the curtain which cov- 
ered the choir grating, in order to increase the joy 
of being with her Beloved by the exquisite hap- 
piness of being perceived only by Him. And 


there they often found her when long hours had 
gone by, all bathed in tears. 

Her aunt, seeing that she loved the crucifix so 
much, hastened to teach her a pious exercise prac- 
tised in its honor by the most fervent Sisters 
of the monastery: it consisted in reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer five times, meditating upon each of 
the principal mysteries of the Passion, which are: 
the agony of Jesus and His seizure in. Gethsem- 
ani by His enemies, His scourging, His crown- 
ing with thorns, His carriage of the cross, His 
crucifixion, and His burial. 

During this pious exercise, Alexandrine so 
identitied herself with the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ that she became, by the expression of her 
face and the attitude of her body, the living rep- 
resentation of these sufferings. During the first 
five Paters, she appeared at first on her knees, her 
arms raised towards heaven, her face pale and in 
the anguish of the agony; then her two arms 
were fixed upon her breast with a grave majes- 
tic mien, like Jesus bound at Gethsemani. At 
the second mystery, she stood motionless, her 
right hand on her shoulder, as Jesus at the pillar 
of the scourging. And so with the others, pro- 
portioning her movements always to the corre- 
sponding scenes of the sufferings of our divine 
Redeemer. They relate how, more than once, 
upon the canvas and beneath the colors, the cru- 
cifix seemed sudddenly to become alive, in order 
to talk with her and to address to her most ten- 
der words of satisfaction and gratitude, as if the 
divine Model was Himself moved by the fidelity 
of His copy. 

But it was not in this monastery that the little 
Alexandrine was to spend her days. She did not 
find there a constant practice of living, fervent 
and strict enough for her soul thirsting after per- 
fection. She went to her father’s house again, 
and there sought to find such a convent as her 
soul imagined and craved. Meanwhile she ar- 
ranged her time and her hours in such a manner 
as to approach as near as possible to the monas- 
tic life. Making of her room a sacred oratory, 
she there spent her days and the greater part of 
her nights in recollection and prayer. Happy in 
her return, her father smiled at her taste for 
these things, and was so far from thinking of let- 
ting her become a nun that he was considering 
seriously the finding an honorable alliance for 
her in Florence. 

Yet her austere life and her hermit-like habits 
took from our Alexandrine nothing of her grace 
and sweetness towards her family; she was so 
affectionate and so gentle, she was so charming 
in her intercourse with her young brothers, that 
they did not like to be separated from her. She 
foresaw the occasions when she could make her- 
self of use in the house, or merely agreeable, and 
never failed to lend herself gracefully to them, 
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She always appeared at the right time, put herself 
at the disposal of persons and events, lavishing 
on each the attentions and civilities of a kindness 
as ingenious as inexhaustible; no contradictions, 
no cross accidents could move her from her sweet 
self-possession. 

It is said that her father, becoming alarmed 
finally at her decided taste for solitude, deter- 
mined to take measures of prudence to stop it. 
Under pretext of having her nearer to him, he had 
a@ room prepared for her next his own; there he 
placed her under his own eye, in the centre of all 
that went on in that great house. Surely noth- 
ing was more opposed to his daughter's tastes, to 
the customs and needs of her life, yet the child 
was not disconcerted: receiving from Heaven 
this new situation, she strove to reap from it as 
much benefit as possible in order to make herself 
pleasing to her father, knowing that nothing 
would be more agreeable to God. Noticing that 
her father rose every morning two or three 
hours before day, in order to take up the work 
which affairs of state and of his house imposed 
upon him, here is what she did to please him. 
Every morning she went to his room, and pros- 
trated herself respectfully to ask his blessing: 
then, with the humble submission and the tender- 
ness of a daughter, she waited upon him like a 
servant. It may be easily understood that such ac- 
tions madesweet emotions spring up in the father’s 
heart, and that grateful love was bestowed upon 
the child who was capable of such things. It was 


‘not without some tenderness of look and voice. 


that the father dismissed her, saying: “Go, my 
daughter, and the blessing of God accompany 
you.” The child then returned to her room, not 
to resume her interrupted slumbers, but to pros- 
trate herself again before her Heavenly Father, 
to whom she consecrated the profound peace 
of these last hours of the night. While enjoy- 
ing at His feet the only repose which she could 
find here below, she applied herself to asking 
Him, in the fervor of her prayer, for the suc- 
cess of her vocation and the knowledge of the 
monastery which was intended for her; yet she 

* neglected no human means which could help her 
to attain this end. She undertook, with her step- 
mother’s guidance, to visit the convents of 
Florence, hoping to find somewhere, living and 
active, that evangelical perfection for which she 
sighed with so much ardor. One day, there came 
to her father’s country-seat at Prato, two humble 
religious, leading an ass, to obtain alms. Alex- 
andrine, then ten years old, hastened to meet 
them. Seeing these two Sisters so gentle, and 
modest, with such an air of recollection and of 
piety as she had not yet met, she was so de- 
lighted that she ran to her father, and asked and 
easily obtained permission to keep them some 
days near her, 


These religious were two lay-sisters from the 
monastery of St. Vincent, recently founded at 
Prato in the spirit of true monastic traditions, and 
there comforting s ls by the sight of its ever-in- 
creasing fervor. The more Alexandrine watched 
her guests the more she became attracted to them: 
the sight of their life, their simplicity of manner, 
their dispositions to keep themselves in recollec- 
tion and silence, their fervor in prayer, all their 
religious customs, won her entire esteem. She 
led them to talk with her upon the subjects which 
charmed her soul: the Passion of our Lord, devo- 
tion to the Holy Virgin, frequent Communion, ete. 
By the joy which they felt therein, and by the 
accent of piety which animated all their reflec- 
tions, she saw plainly where was their treasure, 
the centre of all their aspirations: then ap- 
proaching the subject of her researches, she began 
to question them upon all the essential points of 
the monastic life. Full of the ideal which she 
had made, and wishing to compare it with the ob- 
servances of their monastery, she asked if the 
common life was practised there, and what were 
its holy austerities; if they kept the law of 
silence there, of the spirit of mortification, of the 
separation from seculars; if peace and cordiality 
reigned among the Sisters, if souls there kept 
themselves pure and disengaged from ali affection 
to earthly goods by the practice of the most exact 
poverty? 

Then the entire truth was revealed to her, and 
the religious life appeared to her revealed in all 
its perfections in the monastery of St. Vincent. 
“God be praised!” she cried in a transport of in- 
describable joy, in the presence of the amazed 
Sisters! “ behold the place which He has prepared 
for me | behold the place of the combats of my 
life! behold the altar of my perpetual sacrifice! 
it is at St. Vincent’s that I am to offer myself as 
a holocaust to my dear Redeemer!” 

These good Sisters, who had been astonished at 
the precocious wisdom of the child, were as much 
surprised as delighted on hearing her pronounce 
in favor of their convent: they had little ex- 
pected such a gain from their guest at San Paolo; 
but the difficulty was to obtain her father’s con- 
sent. When Alexandrine came to humbly beg 
his permission to follow the Sisters to their con- 
vent, she found him implacable; accordingly, 
the Sisters departed; and, thus left alone, the child 
had no other hope except in God and in the pray- 
ers which would be offered for her at St. Vin- 
cent’s. 

Thence, as it was not then obliged to cloister, 
there came one day the Sister Margherita di 
Bardo, to beg Seigneur Pierfrancesco that he 
would at least give them the honor of a visit 
from his dear Alexandrine. This Sister was 
held in high esteem at Florence. Pierfran- 
cesco received her with all the respect which 
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was due to her, and granted her request, with the 
express condition that his daughter's visit should 
not last beyond ten days. 

Reaching the convent, the joyful Alexandrine, 
according to the pious custom of these holy 
houses, was first led to the church, there to adore 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist, and to ask 
Him to bless her entrance; she found there all 
the Sisters, who were waiting for her, to receive 
her from the hands and in the kiss of the Lord. 
On leaving the church, they gave her the most 
cordial welcome, and then she was led to the cell 
which was-prepared for her. From that moment 
she entered into the sweet, harmonious move- 
ment which forms the regular life, and which 
accorded so well with her tastes and with all her 
inclinations. Cradled in this life of recollection 
and of prayer, she was happy to see realized at 
last the ideal of her aspirations and of her 
dreams. The sight of so large a community of 
holy virgins, living in the peace and joy of the 
Holy Spirit, in the most austere observances, 
charmed her soul, and she so gave herself up to 
the love of it, to the embracing, as it were, of 
all the rules and practices in use, with such an 
abandon that her soul overflowed entirely, as a 
river long repressed overflows at last, embracing 
lovingly all its banks. So when, after the ten 
days, her father sent one of her brothers to bring 
her home, it was no longer possible to separate 
her from her beloved monastery, and she told her 
brother that she could not return, as her life be- 
longed to the blessed cloister whither God had 
led her as by the hand. 

Pierfrancesco hastened to her in anger, and per- 
ceived, when the storm of his wrath was over, 
that his daughter had lost therein none of her 
humility, gentleness, or respectful manner to him, 
yet nevertheless remained immovable in her 
resolution. He then tried to argue the matter 
with her, but in vain. At last he asked her to 
spend some days with her family for a final adieu, 
and at length the child consented. 

Alas! little did her father know how mighty is 
the call of the evangelical counsels, animating 
the soul to leave houses and lands, father and 
mother, for the love of God. Perhaps Pierfran- 
cesco thought her passion for the cloister was but 
a childish fancy easily cured. She gave herself 
up on her part to the tenderness of a last fare- 
well, yet with the melancholy reserve of a soul 
that regards itself already as a stranger in the 
midst of its own. She spent her days in giving 
and receiving tokens of affection; her nights, 
almost entirely, in groaning over the sadness of her 
exile, begging the Lord with tears not to permit 
the time to be prolonged. But from day to day 
her father put her off, with tender words and sweet 
caresses, until, comprehending that he meant to 
keep her from her dear abode, she felt her cour- 


age and her strength fail suddenly. She fell ill of 
that real and painful malady homesickness, and 
there came upon her that absolute prostration of 
the physical and moral forces which is wont to 
denote the approach of consumption. All but her 
father understood its cause; he alone sought for 
reasons elsewhere: but in a few days the illness 
made such rapid progress that her life was de- 
spaired of. 4 

Still she prayed, and one evening while she 
prayed, suddenly Jesus Christ appeared to her, in 
His hand a ring of dazzling beauty, with Him His 
Blessed Mother and the glorious martyrs St. 
Thecla and St. Cecilia. Smiling upon her with 
marvellous grace, and showing her the brilliant 
ring He held, He said to her: “ Behold the ring of 
the sacred espousals which I will soon come to 
celebrate with thee, in order that thou mayest be 
My beloved spouse.” The Blessed Virgin and 
those two great saints drew near her, to speak in 
their turn most affectionately and encouragingly, 
and when the vision disappeared, it left her full 
of health and joy. 

At this miraculous event the father’s heart 
gave way; he ceased to struggle against God. 
With his own hands he chose to restore her to 
her convent home. And so appeared at the con- 
vent threshold, at the feet of Jesus Christ, these 
two noble victims, fallen beneath the sword 
whereof He speaks in His Gospel, when He says: 
I came not to send peace, but the sword. I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, 


.and the daughter against her mother, and the 


daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. He 
that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than Me, ts not worthy of He. 

That sword is one as terrible as it is incompre- 
bensible to the world; its hilt isin the hand of 
God, its point attacks the living forces, the most 
lawful and sweetest ingtincts of nature, in order 
to inoculate them, as it were, by this wound, with 
the superhuman virtues, the noble sentiments of 
regenerate souls; a two-edged sword, which, on 
the one side, excites the dolorous cries of human- 
ity, often rousing against the Church all the augurs ~ 
of man’s reason, all the repulsions of his heart, 
whilst, on the other, it causes to spring forth, 
from the depths of sacrifice, those pure and val- 
iant souls who form in the camps of Israel the 
heroic phalanxes of all kinds of devotedness to 
the cause of God and the service of one’s neigh- 
bor. In vain, to escape the blows of this dread 
sword, does parental power strive to cover its 
sons and daughters with its mighty buckler, or 
to keep them at the fireside by the ingenious de- 
vices of its tenderness; one day or another this 
sword of finest make ends by breaking the brass 
of the rebellious will, or by cutting through at 
one blow the inextricable net of devices, and they 
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pass comforted through the open doors of a house 
sanctified by sacrifice, whilst harmonious voices 
are heard warbling in the distance that chant of 
the freed: Our soul hath been delivered, as a 
sparrow, out of the snare of the fowlers. The 
snare is broken, and we are delivered. 


Irish Legends. 


p.6 & 
THE WHITE SLAVES. 


O sooner had Mrs. O'Donnell 
\ finished the last words of the 
story of the “Big House,” than 
a wail of woe floated out on the 
troubled air from from every part 
of Croagh Patrick: from every cabin 
round the sacred hill a cry of agony 
and despair is heard; women are 
seen to rush in wild confusion . with 

°%  dishevelled hair and streaming eyes, 
frying to hide, in every available crevice and hole 
in the rocks that darling object of their heart, a- 
beloved child. “O God!” said the frightened 
children, rushing out, “ what can be the meaning 
of all this!” 

They were soon made aware, for a messenger 
in breathless haste rushed up the mountain to 
tell Mrs. O'Donnell to hide the children in the 
passage near the Mass-rock, as the soldiers of 
Cromwell were coming to seize them and ship 
them off as slaves to Barbadoes. The soldiers 
were seen surreunding the hill on every side as 
hunters surround their prey; distracted parents 
were seen carrying or dragging with them the 
sole objects of their parental love, their beloved 
children, to hide them in the rocks till the danger 
should pass. But it was of no avail. Tramp 
tramp, came the soldiers, closer and closer still, 
tearing from their mother’s breast every child 
they could lay hands on, binding them together, 
and throwing them into a cart to be borne off to 
the shore, and thence as slaves to a foreign land. 
Resistance was useless, though many mothers in 
despair defended their hapless offspring till they 
themselves were cut to pieces and their infant 
children pierced by the soldier’s spear, were held 
up as objects of terror to others. Nearer and 
nearer approached the blood-stained gang, reek- 
ing with the blood of innocent children and de- 
fenceless mothers. The Mass-rock is now sur- 
rounded by shrieking women and screaming 
children. Mrs. O'Donnell had managed to convey 
many of the dear little innocents through the 
underground passage into the “ Big House”; but 


there was not time to save all: the passage had 
to be closed, or all would be discovered. The 
rest remained clinging to the altar; their 
mothers surrounded them with streaming eyes 
and uplifted hands, asking Heaven for help; and 
their poor fathers, forming an outer circle, bared 
their breasts to the persecutor’s swords, and de- 
clared to the blood-hounds that surrounded them: 
“You will have to pierce these breasts and the 
breasts of our wives before you rob us of our only 
consolation on earth, our little children, to torture 
them to death in a foreign land.” 

They did indeed pierce those noble breasts, and 
cut a passage through the inner circle of weeping 
women. And now a scene unparalleled in history 
takes place; the women with infant children at 
their breasts are taken by the hair of the head 
and torn away; their children are trampled upon; 
the young boys and girls from twelve years and 
upwards are bound together and hurried off to 
the ship in the bay to make up the HUNDRED 
THOUSAND “ white slaves” decreed by the Crom- 
wellian Council, to work under a burning sun and 
a planter’s lash in Barbadoes till death should re- 
lease them, and a nameless grave receive their 
tortured remains. O God! what a wail of woe 
ascended on that desolate night from the sides of 
the sacred mount and from every district around! 
It was indeed Rachael weeping over her children 
because they were more than slain. Welcome 
death a thousand times to the cruel slavery of 
these little innocents, just old enough to feel the 
pangs of separation from country and companions, 
from a fond father and loving mother, from every- 
thing that was dear to them on earth. 


XII. 
THE FRIAR’S CHOICE. 


While the scene of sorrow was taking place on 
and around Croagh-Patrick, one of a very differ- 
ent kind might be witnessed in a lonely chapel on 
the banks of Lough Corrib, near Galway. News 
having spread throughout the West that the 
people of Croagh-Patrick, and its neighboring dis- 
tricts, were deprived of a pastor since the murder 
of Father Mulligan, the friars of Galway were 
commissioned to send one in his place. The poor, 
persecuted friars gathered together from their 
different hiding-places to the lonely chapel near 
Lough Corrib, once a part of their flourishing 
monastery, the ruins of which may stil) be seen. 
There they consulted together, and for three 
days and three nights prayed that God might 
make known to them whom He had chosen to 
follow the blood-stained foot-prints of the mar- 
tyred priest. 

On the evening of the the third day, as Father 
Patrick Lynski, the Prior of the order, was 
entering his cell, he saw it lit up with a strange 
celestial light, and in the midst of this light ap- 
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peared our Divine Redeemer. On His right was 
a heavy cross on which hung a crown of thorns, 
both dripping with blood which fell in large drops 
on a wreath of shamrocks, on which the cross 
rested; at the other side was a crosier, pectoral 
cross, and bishop's mitre. The holy friar cast 
himself on his keees at the feet of the Saviour, 
and remained there motionless and trembling 
till our Divine Redeemer took him by the hand 
and said,in a tone of unutterable kindness: “Son 
of St. Patrick, arise and make your choice; why 
do you fear?” Still trembling, the holy priest 
stood up, and the Saviour again addressed him 
thus: “Child of faithful Catholic Ireland, make 
your choice; take either this reeking cross and 
thorny crown and suffer and die for your country 
and your God, or take this crosier and mitre and 
live longer in the service of God and His Church 
in a foreign land.” 

“O Lord!” said the devoted priest, “ Your cross, 
and your thorns, and Ireland for me.” As the 
last word fell from his lips he fell upon his 
knees; the Divine Redeemer put the cross on his 
shoulder and the crown on his head, and the 
wreath of blood-stained shamrocks on his breast, 
saying at the same time: “Go, faithful son of 
persecuted Ireland, and mingle your blood with 


that of her martyred children; fear not; Iam your |* 


protector and your reward exceedingly great.” 
Till morning the holy friar lay prostrate on the 
sacred spot which is still pointed out as the 
friar’s cell. Storms of persecution have passed 
over it, time itself has honored it—where stood 
the Sacred Sign of salvation encircled by Ire- 
land’s immortal shamrock. 

Next morning just as the sun rose over the 
still waters of Galway bay, the friar rose from 
the cold, rough, earthen floor of his humble cell. 
No cross, no crown, no wreath was there, but on 
his right shoulder was a deep wound where the 
cross pressed on him, and around his brow and 
head were marks of blood where the reeking 
crown encircled it; and on his breast was marked 
the blood-dyed garland of Ireland’s shamrock. 
The prayers of the friars were heard, the will of 
God was made known; the lot fell on Father Pat- 
rick Lynski; the prize of martyrdom was his. 
Every preparation necessary was made for his de- 
parture the next night, as it was unsafe for him 
to travel by day. Having managed to say with- 
out being discovered, a Mass of thanksgiving, on 
the very spot where the wondrous apparition was 
seen, his next thought before leaving was to get a 
last glimpse of Galway. Standing on an elevated 
plain commanding a full view of the “City of the 
tribes,” with its magnificent bay and matchless 
lake, he took a last, long, lingering look on every- 
thing that he held dearest on earth, for he knew 
it was the last time he would ever see them; and 
though strengthened by the touch of the cross 


and the promise of the Saviour, he wasstill a man, 
and as a man he wept; and who could blame 
him? Even for a stranger who has once seen 
Galway, with its beauteous bay reflecting the 
azure of a bright blue sky and the shadow of 
surrounding hills, while its very waves beat mu- 
sic on the shore; with its lovely lake now calm as 
a summer sea-wave, then rolling with a rush of 
waters sufficient to turn all the machinery of 
Ireland; with its flower of the Irish race, their 
faces beaming with the brightness of Irish faith 
and Irish intellect, and their hearts throbbing full 
of Irish sympathy and Irish love; it is hard, I 
say, even for a stranger who has once seen Gal- 
way and experienced the cordial kindness of the 
people, to leave it, or having left it, to forget it. 
What a trial must it have been, then, for one who 
had been born in one of its princely mansions—a 
scion of one of its noblest families?—for Lynski 
is but another name for Lynch, the first family 
and principal tribe of Galway. For hours he re- 
mained gazing on the loved city of his birth, from 
that elevated plateau, still called “ Friar’s View,” 
till at last, as the shades of evening were falling, 
and tears dimmed his vision, he cried like a child, 
for he had a great heart as well as a great soul. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) : 
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BY ELIOT RYDER, 


OME souls there are that idly long for chance 
To do great things for Christ and His dear 
Church, 
And as they wander o’er life’s broad expanse, 
They pride themselves upon their busy search 
For opportunities that never come, 
And fancy they are martyrs to a fate 
Which to their proffered services is dumb ;— 
Because they may not work in lofty state, 
They pass the labors lying near at hand, 
And vainly long for large, exalted spheres, 
Thus fettering the powers that command, 
And drowning deeds they might do in their 
tears. 
And these souls feel through life an aching void, 
Yet heed not works they might have well en- 
joyed. 


Others there are who have no thought for things 

They know are far above them. They are blest, 

If they may serve their glorious King of kings 

In ways—however humble— He deems best. 

Grateful are they if they may do the least 

Of works for Him they are not worthy of: 

And life, to them, is a perpetual feast, 

From bounteous tables spread with endless love. 

We may not all do great things. Let us, then, 

Perform with gladness what our dear Lord wills, 

And in this nether world become true men, | 

Rising triumphant over all our ills. 

Then shall we share each day the dear reward 

That comes to those who humbly serve their 
Lord, 


Who is She? What is She? 


Who ts she that cometh up as the morning rising, fair as 
the moon, brizht as the sun, terrible as an army set in ar- 
ray? (Cant. vi, 9.) 

Who is she that goeth up by the desert, as a pillar of smoke 
of aromatical spices, of myrrh and frankincense, and of all 
the powders of the perfumer? (Cant. iil, 6.) 


<P ll0 is she? what is she? Let these be 
} the points to occupy our attention; let 
* her enemies dilate on that which she is 
not; let us leave entirely to them their favorite 
pursuit of constant negation, while we occupy 
ourselves in studying those things which can be 
affirmed of her who was “the one dove, the one 
perfect one.” 

Who is she? The Church bids us listen to 
the words which the preacher puts in the mouth 
of Wisdom when he declares that Wisdom shall 
praise herself. I am the Mother of fair love, 
and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy 
hope. In me is all grace of the way and of the 
truth; in me is all hope of life and of virtue. 
(Eccles., xxiv, 24, 25.) Here then we have one 
reply to our question: She who cometh up like 
the morning rising. is the Mother of fair love; 
she is the beautiful dawn, the dawn of salva- 
tion, the aurora of the sun of love and of justice: 
She is Mary, the Mother of Jesus, Mother of fair 
love, the Mother of God. Whatis she? Bright 
asthe sun is the Mother of knowledge; fair as the 
moon, the Mother of holy hope, and terrible as an 
army set in array, the Mother of fear. She goes 
up from the desert of the world like a fragrant 
pillar of the smoke of the rarest spices, for in her 
is all grace of the way and of the truth; and when 
He who made her, rested in her tabernacle (Eccles., 
xxiv, 12,) then in her was all hope of life and of 
virtue. As we ascend these heights of contempla- 
tion, do we not seem to inhale a sweeter, purer at- 
mosphere, and to have left far beneath us the ma- 
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laria and miasms of heresy: they are darkening 
the valley with their gray mists, but we have 
passed out of their chilling influence; they ob- 
structed our gaze even while we fought against 
their baneful effects, but now we are far above 
them, and can rest ourselves, and study the won- 
derful variations of light and shade playing on 
the green hill-sides, or on the pure drifts of spark- 
ling snow; we can count and name each moun- 
tain peak, and above rides triumphant the bright 
sun of Faith. 

As if from shadows, like those cast by the soft, 
fleecy clouds of a summer's sky, some points in 
Our Lady’s character seem momentarily hidden 
from the gaze of the soul, only that others may 
appear in brighter relief. As the shadows flit and 
change, and other unlooked for beauties appear, 
thus, do we, her loving children, find that the study 
of her perfections will give us almost ceaseless 
employment. We search for words of praise, 
that we may tell who she is, and what she is, but 
words are weak and fail us. Weremember those 
terms of endearment which the Church has be- 
stowed upon her, and we are at a loss which to 
select, for each one expresses some peculiar trait 
of her character on which we would especially de- 
light to dwell. Happy those favorite children of 
the Church, whose inspired ejaculations moulded 
themselves into the invocations of that Litany * 
which tells us so completely who Mary is and 
what she is! O how beautifully, how grandly 
fearless they were in their praises of the Mother 
of God! And to be fearless in the praises of our 
dear Lady is a sure method of being in unison 
with true doctrine. 

Each invocation of the Litany of Loretto is a 
rich mine of heavenly treasure, wherein every soul 
may delve with immense profit to itself: each 
one furnishes a fair text for a sermon; each one, 
as we meditate upon it, seems to.excel the others 
in importance. Some tell us who she is, others 
say what she is; and the last one declares, “Thou 
art all beautiful, and there is no spot in thee! 
Queen conceived without original sin!” “Seat of 
Wisdom!” ‘Wisdom shall praise herself, declares 
the preacher, and thus it is fitting that to her 
whom the Eternal Wisdom chose for a throne, 
should be applied those words in which wisdom 
is made to tell us who she is. For this invoca- 
tion, those who employ themselves in study 
should have a particular devotion, for vain will 
be their pursuit of learning unless guided by the 

*In the little apartment called the Blessed Virgin’s 
kitchen, in the Holy House, hangs a very ancient MS. of the 
Litany of Our Lady, which. according to a very popular tra- 
dition of Loretto, is formed from the spontaneous ejacula- 
tions which were addressed to the Blessed Virgin by those 
praying in the Holy House. This MS. purports to be the notes 
of these ejaclations taken by the priests serving this sanct- 
tuary. Perhaps we should say rather, Litany of the Holy 


House, as doubtless it was at least begun while the Holy 
House was still at Nazareth. 


Mother of Knowledge, and if they wish their 
laurels to be unfading, they must lay them at the 
foot of Wisdom’s throne. 

Holy Virgin of Virgins! Queen of Virgins! 
Here are two epithets furnishing us with a reply 
for those of her enemies who ask us who she is. 
Doubtless the rays of glory from Mary’s exceed- 
ing purity dazzle their eyes to blindness, for 
they are those who have but a limited idea of 
this rare pearl of virtues; they do not compre- 
hend the necessity of its higher flights, they 
scarcely credit even its weakest, most ordinary 
manifestations. We speak in a manner un- 
known to them, yet they cannot but feel that 
there is an order of virtue concerning which 
they know almost nothing; as for ourselves, we 
are raising up for our own souls an impregnable 
bulwark of defence against their errors. Like 
the Tower of David: Mary is the chief bulwark 
of the true “crusalem: she is the one point 
against which the enemy hurls its troops in 
vain; she is a safe and unfailing stronghold 
for the weak and defenceless. As the repent- 
ant sinner turning his contrite eyes heavenward, 
cries: “Refuge of Sinners, intercede for me!” so 
may the tempted call out in their hour of trial; 
“Tower of David, pray for us!” 

Mary is the cause of our joy, and the gate of 
heaven: she is the portal through which joy en- 
tered into the world; and as it was through her 
that Jesus chose to come to us, so He chooses that 
we should go to Him through her, so that she 
is truly the gate of heaven. Are we taking any- 
thing from Him when we thus name her? by no 
means! Those whosay this are only mistaking her 
for Him. They see this celestial gate so fair in 
its proportions, so perfect in every ornament, 
and their minds can conceive of nothing more 
beautiful; the number of its perfections impresses 
and oppresses like infinitude, and they think that 
heaven contains nothing greater, and they cry 
out, “This gate of heaven is Jesus: O He is the 
light, the endless joy of the saints; but Mary is 
the gateway through which we must pass to 
reach His adorable Presence.” 

All day long my enemies reproached me; and 
they that praised me swore against me. (Vs. ci, 9.) 
so David called out unto God, and so might Mary 
say tous. All day long my enemies defame me, 
and you, my children, who sing my praises, give 
evidence against me; my enemies attack my 
sacred prerogatives, and you, imitating their 
false devotion to the interests of my Son, join 
them in these attacks; they deny, and you, by 
the overstrained prudence of your replies, also 
deny me the fulness of my dues. Oh, sweet 
Mother! grant us this favor: may all our future 
defence of you be couched in terms of affirma- 
tion; inspire our speech that we may frame 
such replies as may be truthful definitions of 
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your great privileges without the necessity of 
introducing therein one word of negation! 

Let us now listen to what Mary says of her- 
self. To a messenger from heaven, to one of the 
seven forever before the throne of God, she 
affirms her perfect and perpetual virginity. How 
many would dare do that? She proclaims her- 
self the handmaid of the Lord, and her Son tells 
us that they who belong to the household of 
kings are clad in soft garments; but she is the 
handmaid of the King of kings, and therefore clad 
in the most beautiful robes of grace. She whom 
all generations declare blessed, does not leave her 
children orphans; those who merit by the exceed- 
ing purity of their lives the delights of her pres- 
ence, are in every generation favored by her 
visits; some indeed for their own special sanctifi- 
cation, others that they may announce her glories 
to the world. In each one of these visits, she 
leaves some beautiful declaration concerning her 
glorious prerogatives. At Lourdes, as though she 
would say, the Lord possessed me in the begin- 
ning, she answers: “I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” At that sublime Genoese shrine, La Guar- 
dia, appearing in a chariot drawn by four living 
creatures she replied right royally: “I am the 
great Mother of God, and the Queen of Heaven.” 

Can we ever finish the praises of Mary? Not 
here below. Some saints have written whole 
volumes in her honor, and felt that they had 
but begun; others have given up their whole 
lives to making mankind love her, and when 
death came they thought their pious labors had 
scarcely commenced, and shall these few para- 
graphs pretend to have explained thoroughly who 
Mary is, and what she is? Not at all! their 
only aim is to remind some of a manner of medi- 
tating on the perfections of Our Lady, that can- 
not fail to ennoble all ideals of virtue and of 
sanctity, and to stimulate efforts towards purity 
of soul and body. No Catholic will deny that 
when the world ceased to sing the praises of 
Mary, then iniquity abounded the more: So let 
us oppose the praise of Mary to the torrent of 
vice which threatens to overwhelm all that is 
good; and while we are singing in her honor, let 
us always remember what St. Casimir bas told us: 
that praise her as much as we may we can never 
exceed her due. 


WE shall hear her very voice,-and be delighted 
by her beauty, and kiss those hands which have 
sent us so many graces; and then, and not till 
then, shall we know to the full the abounding 
joy and exultation with which all heaven and its 
angels are overflowing because the Queen of 
paradise, of angels and of men, your Mother and 
mine, was, through the omnipotence of unutter- 
able love, conceived without stain of original 
sin.— Faber. 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Sister Ottilia, dignity and mildness were 
blended: her features were delicate and ani- 
mated, her eyes thoughtful and lively, and on her 
lips was the bloom of youth; her gestures and car-- 
riage, though modest and schooled in the cloister, 
revealed something, that, to a close observer, 
bespoke the lady who once trod in the higher 
walks of life; to the indifferent or superficial 
observer, Sister Ottilia was, like other members 
of that heavenly army, an unpretending form 
that walked amongst men with downcast eyes to 
wait upon the sick, to comfort the sorrowing, to 
save the erring ores, or to do any other act of 
mercy that presented itself. She placed little 
Eva on a bench, spoke to her kindly, and set 
her clothes in order. “You are a regular little 
bundle of mud, stained all over,” and she rubbed 
off the dirt. 

“Good day, Sister Ottilia,” said Strohmaier; 
“here, take little Bertie also; see how eager the 
child is to get to you; it is strange!” 

The little one struggled towards Sister Ottilia 
like restless quicksilver, crying out “Mother!” 
and laughing like a little angel, as she was. 

Sister Ottilia pressed the child to her heart and 
kissed her, and then-cast her bright eyes on 
Strohmaier with a quick, piercing glance. The 
look resembled a flash of lightning from a clear 
sky, 80 suddenly did it dart from the deep blue 
eyes and disappear; the Sister of Mercy seemed 
to have read the soul of the transgressor in that 
one glance, and her hesitating manner showed 
the intention of arresting the execution of some 
dark design. 

“Why are you not at work, Strohmaier?” 
asked she, kindly and gently. 

“Why? Hem!” he muttered, with an expres- 
sion amounting almost to defiance, “if any one 
else had asked me that question, I should answer: 
that is no affair of yours; but I could not answer 
you in such a way even if I would, for you have 
aright to ask; and besides, Sister Ottilia, I can- 
not help respecting you more than any other of 
my fellow beings: yes, I must say that I re- 
spect no other human being as I do Sister 
Ottilia. Since my wife died, ten months ago, 
you have been very kind to my children; with- 
out you they would have died miserably, and 
now they look like two angels: this claims my 
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esteem and gratitude; and, Sister Ottilia, I know 
that you are the daughter of a prince, and that 
you have given up splendor and riches to come 
to the hovels of the poor; this also is some- 
thing to wonder at. Forgive my boldness,” he 
continued, when he saw the Sister blush; “it is 
time for me to answer your question, but do not 
be shocked. Why am I not at work? Simply 
because I came here to plunge into the Rhine 
with my two children—yes, to put an end to my 
own life and that of those poor little worms.” 

“Oh, my God!” exclaimed Sister Ottilia, turn- 
ing pale and looking at the man with eyes in 
which terror was expressed, whilst she trembled 
in every limb. Then her head sank on her 
bosom: she seized the large crucifix that hung 
over her breast by a black cord, and kissed the 
sacred emblem. Strohmaier had been observ- 
ing every emotion of the Sister, and when the 
shock passed away from her as she kissed the 
crucifix, and her former peace of soul returned, 
he caught the meaning of all. 

“This is truly noble, Sister Ottilia,” said he 
respectfully; “any other lady with your tender- 
ness cf feeling, and your sympathy for my little 
ones, would have been shocked beyond recovery 
by my words, yet you have conquered all by 
simply kissing a crucifix; great and wonderful 
indeed is the power of faith, and its influence 
over the emotions of the soul is wonderful.” 

“Strohmaier,” said she, earnestly, “leave this 
place; I will go with you to your dwelling.” 

“I have no dwelling,” answered he. “This 
morning the police turned me and my children 
out into the streets: the landlord seized my 
furniture for the rent; yonder I and my chil- 
dren may now look for ahome,” and he pointed 
to the river. 

“For God's sake give up this awful thought! 
Come with me, and I will soon find you a place to 
stay in.” 

“It’s no use, Sister, it’s no use. We must posi- 
tively take to the river, I have bad enough of 
life: my earnings are not sufficient, I am suffering 
daily from hunger, and my children would have 
died of starvation long since but for you; but 
what vexes me far more than all else is the 
thought that from early morning till late at 
night I must wear myself out for the sake of the 
men with heavy purses: I must toil for them. I 
must kill myself for them, and then perish under 
the yoke of suffering and misery; in a word, I 
have had enough of the life of a slave.” 

“Strohmaier,” pleaded she, in her gentle voice, 
“others manage to live on the same wages, and 
they even find a competence; if you cannot 
wake your living, must you not blame yourself 
and liquor?” 

“It is true, I take my dram every evening,” he 
acknowledged without a blush, “but I drink only 


common liquor to drive dull care away, and my 
Tich boss drinks champagne and madeira. Shall 
the poor man be deprived of his dram when it 
makes him forget his misery for a while? What 
great matter is it if IT pour sixpence worth of 
liquor down my throat every day? Sixpence 
won't make one fat or lean.” 

“Sixpence a day amounts to over $3.50 a 
month, and over 842 a year, enough to pay your 
house rent,” replied the Sister. “But the great- 
est harm does not consist in temporal, but in 
spiritual things; not in the waste of money, but 
in the injury to the soul. How often have I not 
begged you to renounce this ruinous vice? The 
love of drink destroyed your energy for work, 
ruined the pleasure of your existence, embittered 
your soul, and undermined your health; for this 
reason you are here to-day with the intention of 
committing a treason against God, against your 
children, and against your own soul.” 

“Sister Ottilia, you know that I don’t believe 
in God or soul. Don’t talk to me about such 
things.” 

“T know it, Strohmaier, and from my soul I pity 
you for your want of faith, but at this moment 
you must see whither infidelity is leading you— 
to atriple murder. A man with religious senti- 
ments would carry his cross with resignation to 
the will of God, and would be supported hy the 
hepe of heaven hereafter,—but would never have 
adopted your dreadful determination.” 

“That is enough, Sister,” he interrupted; “let us 
not argue the point; when I jump into the Rhine 
there will be nothing lost. The world will go 
on as before, no one will notice that the number 
of factory slaves is diminished by one——and that 
one a whiskey soaker. I sent my whiskey bottle 
ahead of me into the Rhine, and will soon follow 
it. Good-by, Sister Ottilia, and many thanks for 
all that you have done for my children.” 

But she did not stir. He perceived how his 
words cut into her very soul, and how every fea- 
ture was disturbed. 

“You stay too long near me, kind Sister, and I 
know that you have much to do; go your way, 
for I am heyond saving.” 

She did not move, however, but pressed the 
two children closer to her heart. 

From the park came forth a young man tow- 
ards the river bank. He walked up to the railing 
and regarded the group; then he arrested his 
steps a short way off, and looked down on the river. 

The appearance of the stranger was agreeable 
and captivating; his motions were princely; he 
walked and stood as a king: dignity and ma- 
jestvy sat easily on him like a garment, and his 
countenance was of a beauty beyond the ordinary. 
Even in the dress of this gentleman there was 
something unusual. He wore an artist's frock 
of blue velvet with white sleeves, a broad- 
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brimmed felt hat, from beneath which hung an ; 


abundance of dark locks that shone on his shoul- 
ders. In his right hand he carried a camp-stool, 
and under his arma portfolio. Lis great flashing 
eyes swept the stream for a moment, and then 
he stood looking down and following the pas- 
sionate words of Strohmaier. 

“How am I to live? how can I live? Here I 
am turned out into the open air with my chil- 
dren, without a home, without bread.” 

“I will pledge myself for bread and a home,” 
answered Sister Ottilia. 

“Oh, yes, bread and a home! but my furniture 
is gone, my bed gone, my clothes gone, every 
pleasure in life gone,—all is gone! I cannot give 
my hungry children a crust of bread, a corner to 
sleep in, nor even a sack of straw to lie down on! 
Don’t detain me any longer, Sister; it must be, 
yes, it must!” 

“For that very reason it must not be,” she 
pleaded. “I offer you home, clothing, everything. 
Have pity at least on these little ones; have pity 
on your own flesh and blood.” 

He only shvuok his head. “You are poor your- 
self, Sister: you would have to go begging for 
me, and I should hate to see that as much as to 
eontinue to drag on ‘this life of slavery. Oh!” 
and he clenched his fists in a rage, “to see the 
rich strutting and feasting by my sweat! I will 
no longer stand it.” 

“I will see your employer to have your wages 
raised.” 

“You would be taking useless pains. You 
know yourself how little respect is shown your 
habit; how often it is saluted with mockery and 
contempt. If some poor girl undertook to plead 
the cause of an outcast, despairing man, it might 
pass; but a Sister of Mercy! No! in the eyes 
of the Liberals you are not of as much account as 
even a white slave; for you are an Ultramuntane, 
the despised inmate of a cloister.” 

The stranger came forward. Sister Ottilia 
heard the footsteps on the gravel and turned 
around. He raised his hat in salutation. The 
Sister cast down her eyes, and Strohmaier invol- 
untarily drew back a couple of steps from the in- 
truder. - 

“Forgive me, respected Sister,” he began, and 
his voice had a pleasant ring: “I have been an 
uninvited listener to your charitable pleadings 
with this spiritless man,” and he fixed his eyes 
on Strohmaier. “You don't wish to live, man? 
You are going to murder these little ones, your 
own children? What acruel father! When did 
the wolf devour his own brood, or the tiger his 
cubs? Do you not perceive the hideousness of 
your plan of murder? Look at those dear little 
ones with their clear, innocent eyes, with the 
heads of angels,—and their father is such a mon- 
ster as to think of murdering them!” 


Strohmaier felt thoroughly cowed; he stood as 
if crushed before the stranger, unable to bear his 
flashing look. 

“It comes from poverty, misery, and despair,” 
Struhmaier at last managed to stammer out. 

“Shame on your cowardice!” answered the 
stranger, reproachfully; “poverty does not nec- 
essarily produce misery and despair; the rich 
man too must fight his way through life; but 
your misery is your own fault, your despair is a 
crime! On the contrary, you might turn your 
poverty into a battle-field of glory and of victory, 
by voluntary self-denial and courageous endu- 
Trance,” 

Strohmaier’s head sank on his bosom. The 
offended majesty of the stranger closed his lips; 
and when the latter now turned towards Sister 
Ottilia, the clouds passed away from his counte- 
nance, and his eye lighted up again with its 
usual kindly flash. 

“Permit the rich to do something for the poor, 
respected Sister! Here, take according to your 
judgment and the necessity to be relieved,” and 
he drew forth a purse. . 

The daughter of a prince took the purse into 
her hand with some hesitation. 

“Open it, and take, please,—but take liberally,”’ 
said he, encouragingly. 

She slowly drew forth a piece of gold, 

“May God reward your charity!” said she, 
handing back the purse. 

“Tuo little, Sister; entirely too little!” said he, 
smiling. “Permit one that stands in need of it 
to make a better entry in the books of the Al- 
mighty,” and he shook out into her hand the en- 
tire contents of the purse. “Don't hesitate to 
take it; you, above all others, should not try to 
put a limit to works of mercy: provide for this 
poor family according to its needs and your own 
good judgment.” 

He raised his hat, bowed respectfully, and has- 
teued back towards the enclosure. 

Strohmaier looked with astonishment as the 
gold pieces were puured into the Sister’s hand, 
and now in the greatest surprise he followed 
the stranger with his eyes. 

“Who is he?” he asked. “His look is that of 
a divinity; he gives like a king; he is as beautiful 
as an angel!” 

“Come, Strohmaier!” said Sister Ottilia, and 
the man tired of life followed unresistingly. 

The stranger had gone as far as the end of the 
railing, where he turned, and when he saw that 
the objects of his charity were out of sight he re- 
turned towards the bank, bent aside some hanging 
branches, and came out on a narrow path that 
wound its way amongst willow-trees; here he 
moved along slowly, looking at the flowers and the 
grass at his feet. The path widened; the willows 
were left behind, and he entered a grove of oaks, 
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agreeably interspersed with alder-trees and white 
poplars. The noise of the town sounded clearly in 
the distance, and hundreds of little warblers made 
the woods melodious; the glittering surface of 
the river was occasionally seen through openings 
in the trees, and warm breaths of air were borne 
from the watery mirror into the cool shade. The 
impressionable rambler often stood still, thinking 
and listening, and evidently seeking to allow the 
breath of gentle May and the life of the groves to 
enter into his soul; at length he ascended a slight 
eminence, from which, through a wide opening, 
he could enjoy a full view of the river. His eye 
rested on an island covered with trees, which old 
Father Rhine seemed to carry on his back, smiling 
and playing. The island lay stretched over the 
glittering surface like a rich carpet: it was peo- 
pled with gold and silver pheasants, some deer 
and foreign hares, introduced there and kept by 
Baron Hartung. A small boat lay near the island 
tossed by the waves of a passing steamer. Just 
at that moment the black chimneys ceased 
throwing out their dark vapors, as if they feared 
to sully the glorious colors that played around the 
island; trees and bushes trembled in tender 
shades of color, whose passage was so delicate 
that only the well-traired eye of a painter could 
catch them, and in this play of light the silvery 
leaves of the poplar were blended so deceptively 
that you might fancy that you saw photographs 
of light instead of solid bodies. 

The promenader fixed his bright eyes on the 
pictures around the island, until a passing flotilla 
interrupted his view, and then turned his steps to 
a point marked by a post, fastened his camp-stool 
in the ground, and seated himself. Some faces 
in front of him rose the gray trunk of a wil- 
low hollowed out by age, gaping darkly, with 
strangely shaped knobs; it was hardly twice the 
height of a man, but was very large in cir- 
cumference, and was some centuries old; green 
sprouts appeared here and there, showing that 
there was yet some life left in the old tree. To 
breathe forth its last with dignity, it stood mourn- 
ing in the centre of a bright grass plot surrounded 
by shady bushes, which in the pride of youth 
gazed up at the dying tree. Leaning against the 
trunk of an ash, the young man contemplated the 
aged tree and its surroundings; there was a 
pause of the deepest quiet in the forest life; the 
birds were silent and so were even the ever-rus- 
tling poplar leaves, for every breath of air was 
arrested beneath the glowing sun. In this uni- 
versal calm the old willow trunk formed a promi- 
nent feature of the foreground, and between it 
and the young gentleman began a sweet and silent 
intercourse. The attractive features of the 
stranger were growing more and more spiritual- 
ized, and his eyes seemed to enlarge and to throw 
their glances everywhere. The play of his coun- 


tenance became an open book, with glowing pic- 
tures and wonderful stories, formed by the im- 
mense powers of his imagination and sensitive- 


ness. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


St. Paul. 


BY MARY E, MANNIX. 


RANDEST of grand old saints, Paul the 
Apostle of charity: 

Shamer of shams, hater of lies, scorner of half- 
way creeds; 

With soul untiring and ready will, bridging the 
broad disparity 

Which lieth between the preacher of words and 
the doer of noble deeds; 

Knowing as well as man ever knew tumults and 
tides of passion, 

Breakers sweeping over the souls, a mighty God 
bath chosen; 

Making his course through perilous ways in 
dauntless, rugged fashion, 

Cast in no channel of even streams, with slug- 
gish currents frozen. 

How they ring out—his wondrous words, as the 

; flood of a surging river rolls! 

Drink we again, drink them deep, into our vacil- 
lating souls. 

Danger by land and sea, danger from treason and 
fears, 

Peril of prison and torture and death, braved and 
conquered all; 

Grander still on the farther side of nineteen hun- 
dred years, 

Shamer of shams, hater of lies, thou great Apos- 
tle Paul. 


a 


THERE is no truth more indisputable than this: 
In the present state of the human mind in Eu- 
rope, Christianity can only be defended by the 
Catholic principle, which refers all to authority. 


THERE is an inflexibility in the teachings of the 
Catholic Church which is displeasing to temporal 
authority. The latter does not feel herself mis- 
tress, or sufficiently mistress, in the presence of 
another power which she cannot control at will. 
».. She does not heed the fact, that this inde- 
pendence and ascendency are the natural and nec- 
essary characteristic of truth,—that where they 
are not, it is not. What prince ever dreamed of 
combating mathematics ?—Count de Maistre, 
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Saint Joachim. 


HE festival of this Saint should be dear to the 

hearts of the children of Mary, for a twofold 
reason: it is the feast of the father of Mary, and 
the patron of our Holy Father Leo XIII. The 
honor of having been chosen from amongst all 
the saints to be the father of Mary is not less 
great for St. Joachim than that of mother of 
Mary for St. Anna. Inasmuch as but little is 
known of this venerable patriarch of the New 
Law—and in this respect he is associated with St. 
Joseph—we shall study the sacred liturgy of his 
feast; and the honors which Holy Church pays 
to him will show us the virtues she recognizes 
in him, and proposes for our imitation. If in 
the beautiful words of Tobias to his son: “We 
are the children of the saints,” what saint, after 
St. Joseph, is more deserving of veneration and 
love than the father of her whom we so justly 
eall our Mother ? 

Now, in the Introit of the Mass, for the Feast 
of St. Joachim, we read this magnificent eulogy 
on the charity and justice of our venerable patri- 
arch: “He has freely distributed his goods 
among the poor,” or in words more exact: “He 
has given without counting, without thought of 
the morrow for himself.” Dispersit pauperibus. 
For this reason, “his justice will remain forever, 
and his name will be crowned with glory.” If it 
be true to say that charity covers a multitude 
of sins, with how much more reason, in regard 
to such a saint,. may it not be said that charity 
is the preparation for the immortal glory of one 
who so loved the poor as to become poor for 
them? Dispersit pauperibus. “Happy the man 
who fears the Lord and delights in the observance 
of His Law.” This supreme law is the law of 
charity and alms-giving. 

Next, the Collect reminds God, as it were, that 
He can refuse nothing to those who invoke 
Him in the name of the illustrious St. Joachim, 
“O God, who hath chosen the Blessed Joachim 
from among all the saints to be the father of the 
Mother of Thy Divine Son, grant, we beseech 
Thee, that we may experience without ceasing 
the protection of him whose feast we celebrate.” 
The Epistle, which is that of a confessor, exalts 
also the sanctity of the father of Mary: “Blessed 
is the man that is found without blemish, and 
that hath not gone after gold, nor put his trust in 
money nor in treasures. Who is he, and we will 
praise him? for he hath done wonderful things 
in his life.” What greater eulogy could be given 
of the justice, and especially of the charity, of St. 


Joachim! Pure and poor: pure in the midst of 
the riches which he never used but for the allevi- 
ation of his brethren. 

The Gradual again speaks of the liberal charity 
of the father of Mary; and not without reason— 
for if God is charity, those who liken themselves 
unto God become saints, because of the sublime 
ideal which they set before themselves in giving 
largely of their goods to the poor who are so 
numerous in this world of miseries. “O Jo- 
achim, holy spouse of Anna, father of the glorious 
Virgin, obtain for thy servants the help neces- 
sary for their salvation.” Famulis confer salutis 
opem. 

The Gospel is that of the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception, proclaiming the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David. It is the golden 
book, the title of the high nobility of the holy fam- 
ily. At the Offertory the Church addresses the 
Lord, concerning St. Joachim, in the same terms 
as those she employs for St. Joseph: “Thou hast 
crowned him with glory and honor, and hast ap- 
pointed him master of the works of Thy hands, 
O Lord.” 

In the Secret, there is a triple invocation of 
Joachim, Anna and Mary, for the reason that 
these three names are inseparable in the heart 
of every faithful servant of the august Virgin: 
“May we merit the remission of all our sins, 
and eternal glory, through the intercession of 
the holy patriarch Joachim, father of the Virgin 
Mary, his saintly spouse, and his ever-blessed 
daughter.” The Preface is that of the Blessed 
Virgin. In truth, we cannot praise Joachim 
better than by recalling the immense glory of 
her of whom Heaven had made him the father. 
“He was the father of Charlemagne,” was the 
concise and eloquent epitaph of Pepin. What 
more glorious than that which might be inscribed 
on the tomb of Joachim: “He was the father of 
Mary!” At the Communion, we are again re- 
minded of St. Joseph. Like the spouse of Mary, 
her father is proclaimed “the faithful and pru- 
dent servant to whom the Lord hath confided the 
care of His household.” - 

Here we may stop in this brief meditation on 
the liturgy of St. Joachim, this great and benefi- 
cent patriarch of the New Law, whom, in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Church, we associate 
with St. Joseph, in our filial affection. Let us 
now turn our thoughts towards him whom God 
has made His representative here upon earth, the 
head of His Church, the faithful and prudent ser- 
vant to whom the Lord hath entrusted the care 
of His house—Joachim Pecci, Pope Leo XIII. 
As Pius IX, the “ Pope of the Virgin Mother,” gave 
to our Holy Queen every honor; so, too, Leo XIII 
could not fail to glorify the father of Mary, whose 
name he bears, and who is at the same time 
his model and protector, the faithful and pru. 
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dent servant. He has raised the festival of St. 
Joachim as well as that of his holy spouse St. 
Anna, to the rank of a double of the secund class. 

May both Anna and Joachim ever watch over 
us—Anna, the mother of Mary—Joachim, the fa- 
ther of Mary! 


——————-—- > 


Marguerite. 


“EL” m The Illustrated Catholic Ameriean, 


LD Pierre Veilloc’s two daughters were the 
acknowledged belles of a small fishing-village 
on the coast of Brittany, and they deserved to be, 
for two prettier girls than Louise and Marguerite 
Veilloc could scarcely be found if you searched 
through all Brittany. Although old Pierre was 
known not to be overburdened with wealth, and 
in consequence, the dot of his daughters, in case 
of their marrying, would be small, yet at the an- 
nually-recurring pardon or any other rustic mer- 
ry-making, Louise and Marguerite could boast of 
more partners in the dance than all the other 
village maidens put together. 

Whenever she went to confession, she came 
out of the box weeping. “ Beware, my child, of 
jealousy, of sudden anger,” the old priest had 
often said to her, but Marguerite was full of con- 
fidence in herself. The old priest was too harsh, 
she thought. 

Louise was fair, with gentle blue eyes, soft 
brown hair, cheeks and lips tinted with the faint 
pink of a blush rose; Marguerite was dark, with 
thick, glossy braids of black hair, dark eyes 
which melted or flashed according to her feel- 
ings. The two girls spun tlax and attended to 
the household duties, while their father with the 
other village men went out to sea for fish. 

Marguerite had promised to become the wife 
of Yvou Foy, one of the most persevering of her 
numerous suitors. Yvou was a stalwart, hand- 
some, good-hearted young fellow. He usually 
hauled in more fish than any of his comrades; 
he owned a good boat and a couple of hundred 
francs safely deposited in a St. Malo bank. All 
the world—not including the envious people— 
predicted a good match. 

Marguerite loved Yvou, and he knew it, al- 
though she tried to hide her love beneath a veil 
of coquettry. He was happy, and she was no 
less so; all day old Pierre’s cottage rang with gay 
snatches of Breton melodies. All things spoke to 
Marguerite of joy to come. The earth was a 
paradise; existence itself a great joy. 

One evening, after the frugal meal, she waited 
at the door for Yvou’s usual visit. Twilight had 


come, but the long crimson streak which the sun 
had left in the sea had not yet vanished. Mar- 
guerite stood watching its disappearance in quiet 
content. She did not know that as the red glow 
fled from the sea, peace shook its white wings, 
and fled from her heart. 

Marguerite fancied that she saw somebody 
walking behind the irregular pile of rocks that, 
on the south, stood between the cottage and the 
sea. Perhaps it was Yvou stealing around in 
that direction in order to surprise her; she 
laughed gayly; she would go down to meet him, 
and show him that he was discovered. She ran 
forward, and then stopped. There were two 
figures on the beach. One was Yvou, the other, 
awoman. Marguerite approached them, keeping 
behind the rocks. The woman was her sister, 
Louise. She and Yvou were conversing in low 
tones, seeming deeply interested. 

A pang of jealousy shot through Marguerite’s 
heart. Why did these two meet thus by stealth ? 
Why had Louise deceived her, and pretended 
that she was going to a neighbor's house? Mar- 
guerite clenched her hands and dit her lip to 
keep down the rising tide of passion. 

Until it grew dark, Yvou and Louise paced up 
and down the beach, unconscious of the watcher. 
When darkness came, they separated, Yvou going 
to the cottage, and Louise hastening up into the 
village. Marguerite ran before him, and stood in 
the doorway a3 be came up. She forced herself 
to smile in answer to his greeting. He looked 
into her face with a tender smile—she hated him 
as she saw it—and asked if she was ill. She said 
no, but, as they walked on the beach, he insisted 
on wrapping her in his rough coat. She laughed 
bitterly, and he started at the sound. When bid- 
ding her good night, he entreated her to be care- 
ful, as it was said that there was an epidemic 
fever at a town a few miles down the coust. 

“I wish it would come! I wish it would kill 
me!” she only answered. 

Yvou seemed shocked, but hoped she would be 
better in the morning. 

For several succeeding evenings, Yvou and 
Louise met on the beach, and Marguerite watched 
them. People wondered what Was the matter 
with her. She became cold, reserved, though at 
times her eyes wouid flash, and she would clench 
her hand upon her heart as if striving to strangle 
some demon raging there. There was a demon 
within her—a monster—jealousy. 

One night when the fleet of fishing-boats was 
out at sea, a storm arose—a wild, furious storm, 
that tossed the white-capped waves high upon 
the cliffs. Old Pierre had been unable to go out 
with the others; he was confined at home with 
rheumatism. Marguerite looked out through the 
wind and rain. She saw Louise standing on a 
high cliff gazing eagerly out to sea. 
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“She awaits hiscoming.” Marguerite thought, 
bitterly. “She has stolen my love from me! 
Traitress that she is! My sister has taken what 
I loved better than life,” she moaned. 

Fierce rage, born of jealousy, took possession of 
her. 

“I will end it all!” she cried, “I will end it 
all!” And her voice mingled with the moaning 
of the wind. 

She mounted with wild speed the cliffs. The 
noise of the storm drowned the sound of her steps. 
She reached the spot where her sister stood. 

“ Die—traitress!” 

A piercing shriek—the descent of a woman’s 
form from the cliff, and Louise Veilloc was lost 
to sight in the raging waters beneath. 

Marguerite stood on the edge, as if turned to 
stone. A heavy hand was laid on her shoulder. 
It belonged to a douanier, a man stationed there 
to look out for smugglers. The man’s face was 
white with horror. 

“I saw you, wretched girl,” he said; “come, 
follow me.” 

She made no resistance, but followed him like 
one in a dream. 

She spent that night in prison. The next day 
the news that Marguerite Veilloc had pushed her 
sister Louise from the cliff was known far and 
wide. The body of Louise, though searched for, 
‘was not found. Old Pierre refused to see his 
daughter. Yvou, whose boat had come in safety, 
despite the storm, visited her. 

“Marguerite—my Marguerite, why did you do 
it? No, no! I cannot believe it,” he said, inco- 
herently. 

“ And you ask me why I did it?—you who de- 
ceived me ?—who each day made love to my sister 
on the beach, and then cama swearing to love 
only me. Perjurer!” 

Yvou seemed bewildered. 
stand you.” 

“Why keep up the lie?” shedemanded. “ When 
you met Louise every evening on tlie beach did 
you think I was blind?” 

“ Marguerite!” cried Yvou, “ you have deceived 
yourself! Iseeit all now. Ob, why did you not 
speak your thoughts? Marguerite, Louise and I 
were planning a pleasure for you.” 

“Misery, you mean.” 

“Let me speak. Do you remember that little 
house near Fleur-demer? You liked it, you 
know, and thought it the prettiest house on the 
coast. Well, I bad a little money and I bought the 
house. I spent all my spare time at Fleur-de-mer 
in fixing it up for you. I told Louise my secret; 
she was delighted. What pleasure our surprise 
would give you, she said. She knew your tastes. 
Each evening we consulted about the house and 
garden. Your father knew of it. Alas! alas! 
And besides, Marguerite, my partner, Jean Creve, 


“JT do not under- 


loved Louise, and I think Louise loved him, for—” 

“It was for him she was watching!” cried 
Marguerite. “Blind! blind!” 

She fell back against the stone wall, and 
fainted. 

Two months passed. Marguerite’s trial came 
on. During these terrible days Y vou went nearly 
mad. He loved Marguerite as well as ever, and 
would gladly have died for her. The court was 
silent as a tomb when the sentence of death 
was pronounced upon Marguerite Veilloc. The 
dread words had hardly left the lips of the presid- 
ing judge when a dishevelled woman rushed 
upon the witness-stand. 

This woman was Louise Veilloc. As there 
was no murder, there could be no murderess, so 
Marguerite was pardoned after a short imprison- 
ment. 

Louise’s story was very brief. The fall into 
the water had stunned her. She had risen to 
the surface, however, and had been picked up by 
a vessel bound for Bordeaux. On the voyage she 
had been attacked by brain fever. As soon as she 
was allowed to leave the hospital at Bordeaux, 
she had started for home. Until old Pierre told 
her, she did not know who had pushed her from 
the cliff. She did not find it hard to forgive 
Marguerite, who dared not ask forgiveness. 

Jean Creve hastened to tell Louise that he loved 
her, and she soon after became his wife. 

Marguerite went farther up the coast, lived 
alone in a small hut, and did penance for her 
sins, 
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Roms, July 27, 1880. 

DEAR “AvE MARIA”—Jaly is a month not distin- 
guished for great feasts, excepting those which, during 
the octaves, commemorate the various passages of the 
life, in Rome, of the two princes of the Apostles, SS. 
Peterand Paul. The Festival of the Visitation, July 2d, 
is not specially celebrated in the Eternal City. We are 
told that Urban VI, in 1370, instituted this feast with a 
vigil, for the entire ‘Church as was already observed by 
the Friars Minor. Boniface 1X, confirmed it by a Bull, 
issued in 1389, but did not enforce the previous fast, con- 
tenting himself with a simple exhortation to the faith- 
ful, advising its observance. In the diocese of Ar- 
ranches, ag late as 1698, this festival was celebrated 
April 1st, a3 is still the case at Rheims on April 8th. It 
were undoubtedly far better, writes Pope Benedict 
XIV, to approximate this festival as closely as possible 
to that of the Annunciation; but since the visit to St. 
Elizabeth lasted, as we learn from St. Luke, nearly 
three months, the Church has chosen to commemorate 
the end thereof rather than the bevinning; and the more 
80, because, a3 Calmet and other authors hold, the 
Blessed Virgin remained with her saintly cousin until 
after the cime-umcision of St. John the Baptist. Greg- 
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ory XVI raised this feast to a double of the second 
class. July 2d, 1849, witnessed the fall of the famous 
Triumvirate of those sad days of the Roman Republic 
—Mazzini, Armellini and Saffi. 

The Feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, July 16th, 
was celebrated with great pomp in the Church of 
the Madonna del Carmine, through the exertions of 
the Archconfraternity. Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
sung by Mer. Grasselli, Prefect of Studies in the 
College of the Propaganda, and Archbishop of Colossi, 
in parlibus., In the evening So’emn Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament was given by his Eminence Car- 
dinal Simeoni, Protector of the Archconfraternity. 
The feast was likewise duly celebrated in all the 
ehurches served by the Order of Mount Carmel. 

The Journal des Villes et Campagnes writes that 
the Abbé Dominic Sire, Director of the Grand Seminary 
of Paris, has, through the intervention of Myr. Lan- 
genieux, Archbishop of Rheiins, obtained from the 
Holy Father permission for the priests of St. Sulpice 
to add to the Litany of the Blessed Virgin the invoca- 
tion: Zegina Cleri, ora pro nobis—“ Queen of the 
Clergy, pray for us.” 

The French Annals of Notre Dume des Armées give 
the reason for the recent substitution of that title in 
place of that of Notre Dume des Soldats, under which 
the Blessed Virgin was venerated in achapel in France. 
The statue of Our Lady, greatly admired by the fre- 
quenters of that church, was brought to Rome, and 
duly approved by his Holiness. Cardinal Bartolini, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, examined 
the photograph of the statue, and wrote beneath it: 
Nihil obstat, mutato nomine: Nostra Domina Exer- 
cttum, ora pro nobis. Father Ory, Roman corres pond- 
ent of the Annals, applied to the Cardinal for an ex- 
planation of the change, and was informed that the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites had decided thus for sev- 
eral reasups: 

I.—Beecause the title of Our Lady of Armics was 
more fitting: that of Our Lady of Soldiers appearing 
to the consulting Cardinals as not appropriate to the 
Mother of God. 

1[1.—Beecause the title of Our Lady of Armies was 
more in conformity with Holy Scripture: Dominus 
Erercttuum, the Lord of Armies—the L:dy of Armies. 

Iil—Because that title was more general and more 
susceptible of application to all men of war. 

. Baron Nicholas Taeccone-Sallucci, who has published 
a learned work, entitled “The Virgin Mother and 
Christian Art,” gives an erudite dissertation upon the 
different representations of the Blessed Virgin met 
with in the divers epochs of the Church, and points out 
the necessary correlation. existing amongst them. In 
the Art of the Catacombs he writes, the type of the 
Virgin Mother shows the predominance of Maternity 
over Virginity, surrounded by majesty, and conse- 
quently destitute of the grace of classic beauty, properly 
socalled. Many potent reasons induced the primitive 
artists of early Christianity to employ that type of holy 
maternity. Art was to them a priesthood, a pristine 
expression of positive Worship, Christianity itself being 
but an ardent faith, an unfailing hope, and a celestial 
and immense love, in and for the Eternal Word, the Re- 
deemer; hence no pictures presented themselves to their 
minds save those which directly referred to, or symboli- 
cally portrayed, the mystery of the God-man. Byzan- 
tine Art inspired the artist in a diametrically different 
manner, since, in place of venerating with exclusive love 
the divine maternity of our blessed Lady, it honored her 
immaculate and miraculous virginity, surrounding the 
Virgin of virgins with all the charm of beauty and all 


the perfume of grace, thereby manifesting the individual 
and indivisible union of the supercelestial purity of 
soul and of body, and offering to the East, that land of 
sensuality, the extraordinary, and, to her, incompre- 
hensible type of earthly beings, capable of restraining 
their passions, and of giving a new direction to the very 
dynamics of love. It was truly a wonderful coincidence 
that the typ? of the virginity of Mary should first ap- 
pear in that land where little was known or understood 
of the purity and happiness of the spiritual and angelic 
life. 

Cimabue, who became chief of the Florentine School 
of Art, thanks to his masterplece, the Madonna of 
Santa Maria Novella, preserved in the Bucellal Chapel, 
inlliated that emancipation of Byzantine art, which 
was completed by his disciple, Giotto; from that his- 
toric moment the renovating action of the renaissance 
began to shine forth in due splendor, and the esthetic, 
and religious ideal assumed its true proportions. Giotto 
was a genius formed by Dante, as Dante was by St. 
Thomas; and the bonds of intimacy which united the 
first painter and the first poet of their time became the 
source of the most noble inspirations. 

Mer. Pietro Rota, formerly Bishop of Mantua, now 
Archbishop of Carthage, in partibus, and Canon of St. 
Peter, pessessed the most ancient known picture repre- 
senting the mystery of the Assumption of the blessed 
Virgin Mary. Our Lord is represented upon a starry 
throne, borne by four angels; fe holds in His hand an 
open volume. Below, the apostles are portrayed in 
various attitudes of surprise at tinding the sepulchre of 
Our Lady open and void; St. John holds in one hand a 
copy of his Gospel, and with the other covers his 
mowh in token of respect and adiniration. To the 
right stands St. Vitus, bearing a small cross, whence 
it is inferred that he was of the Order of the Cru- 
cigeri, said to have been founded by Pope St. Cletus, 
in his paternal house in Win Aferulana. To the 
left stands Pope Leo 1V, who has about his head the 
square green nimbus, an indication that he was living 
when this picture was painted, namely between 47 and 
55 of the ninth century. 

A fresco representing the Blessed Virgin with the 
Infant Jesus, supposed to be by Morto du Feltro, has 
recently been discovered in a house to the east of the 
Monte di-Pieti in Feitre. This artist, whose name was 


* Peter Luzzo, known as Zarotto and as Morto da Feltro, 


flourished between 1480 and 1505; he abandoned paint- 
ing when 40 years of ave, embraced a military career, 
and perished in a skirmish at Zara. lie painted in 
Venice under Giorgione. 

Abbé Sire, Director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
at Paris, has presented to Leo XIIL a magnificent case 
destined to contain the 110 manuscript volumes, en- 
riched with miniatures, comprising the collection of 
translations, in all languages of the Bull Ineffubtlis, 
by which Pius 1X solemnly promulgated the definition 
of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. This 
ease, Which has been four years in preparation in the 
manufactory of the well known silversmiths, Christofle 
& Co, Paris, consists of a table covered with plate 
glass, six metres long by two wide, and 390 metres in 
height. In the middle rises a salient projecture, sur- 
mounted by a species of shrine, terminating in a 
dome bearing a statue of the Blessed Virgin. The 
table fs supported upon thirty-two legs, in wood, the 
gilt bronze capitals of which uphold the lower frieze. 
The latter is formed of a series of escutcheons intended 
to perpetuate the memory of the families, parishes, ete., 
contributing most generously towards the expense 
of this work of art. ‘Ihe upper frieze of the glass-case 
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is ornamented with medallions reproducing the princi- 
pal facts of the history of our Lord and of the Blessed 
Virgin, as also those of the history of France which 
more directly bear upon Christianity. 

The central shrine is formed of a cupola whereon 
stands a massive silver statue of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
Conformably to the desire expressed by the Jate Pontiff, 
Pius 1X, Leo XIIL has ordered this beautiful chef- 
d@'ccuvre collocated in the Hall of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in the Vatican. 

July 22d, current, in the Conservatorio Borromeo, or 
the Eequiline, known as the Cappellette di S. Lutyl, 
was celebrated the 3d centenary of the First Commu- 
anion of St. Aloysius, reccived from the hands of St. 
Charles Borromeo, July 22d, 1580, in the town of Casti- 
giione, his birth-place. More than thirty Masses were 
sald during the morning, and some seven hundred 
youths approached the Holy Table. In the afternoon 
Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
given by Cardinal Borromeo, This Conscrvatorto, or 
House of Refuge for penniless maidens, was founded 
§n 1770, by Cardinal Vitaltano Borromeo, who endowed 
it with a yearly income of 21,500 lire. 

Yesterday, July 26, Feast of St. Anna, Mother of Our 
Blessed Lady, crowds flocked to the several churches 
dedicated under her invocation, especially to that of 
S. Annu det Bresciant, in Via Sinita built by Julus 
JI after the design of Bramante, ard restored, in the 
XVIII century, by the architect Fontana. Mass was 
celebrated by the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, by Mgr. 
Gross}, Auxiliary Bishop of Tivoli, and by other dis- 
tinguished Prelates. Numerous Masses were likewise 
celebrated in the Church of S. Anna tr Borgo Pio, 
known as dei Palufrenihbrt (Grooms of the Stable) 
belonging to the Pious Confraternity of that name (a 
Trade Union) founded by Urban VII, 1378 At the 
renovaticn of this Church in 1728, the high altar was 
consecrated by Pope Benedict NUL. Prior to the 
Piedimontese invasion of 1870, this feast was observed by 
a grand precession bearing from the Basilica of the 
Holy XIL Apostles a life-size statue of St. Anna which 
was depcsited in the above named Church of St. Anna 
in Borgo, where it remained during the entire octave, 
exposed to public veneration. Inthe Chureh of S. Anna 
det Funarit, better known as del Tulegna mi, or Car- 
yenters, headquarters of that Confraternity, is pre- 
served the ring which pious tradition declares was al- 
ways worn by her; the Confraternity of Palafrenteri 
were wont to repair thither processionally, July 26th, 
to visit and to reverence that relic. 

: E. B. E, 
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Ti Jonger I live, the more firmly I believe that 
strength lies in doctrines and not in men. 

Aut, bow carcful we ought to be to do no evil! for evil 
always returns by a v:cicus circle, and re-acts upon it- 
eelf. 

All our faculties when too highly developed, be- 
come of necessity self-involved, if they are not absorbed 
in the Infinite. They must either rescue us from our- 
selves, or lay waste all that is within us. 

Wuar really harms us js our obstinacy, our haughty 
and absurd attachment to our own opinion. Until self- 
renunelation, and a picus, tender, frank repentance has 
expanded our hearts, we can never know true peace or 
true comfort. 

AFTER grace, that which gives most efficacy to pious 
words is the holiness of him who utters them. 

. —Madame Swetchine. 


{Correspondence.] 


More Thoughts About Catholic Poetry. 


A REPLY TO MAURICE F. EGAN. 


To toe Eptror or “THe AvE Mania”: ° 

Rev. DEAR StR:—I recognize the fact that Tak AVE 
Manta is not the place for a long-sustained literary con- 
troversy; nor do I possess either time or inclination to 
enter into such an undertaking; but 1 beg that you 
will grant me the final favor of allowing me to place 
myself in atrue pesition, and, also, of replying to my 
learned friend, Mr. Maurice F. Egan, upon some of tha 
points which he has set forward as facts. At the risk 
of being considered harsh, I will say, as briefly as pos- 
sible:— 

Robert Southwell Is no more a member of “the 
sacred corps” which Mr. Egan mentions, than is Dry- 
den, in the sense in which I use the term “ ‘The Cath- 
olie Parnassus.” When we speak of the “French Par- 
nassus,” du we not allude to the bards of France? and 
{s not that the interpretation which every person places 
upon the expression? then by what stretch of the 
imagination can Mr. Egan think of the representatives 
of the Catholic Parnassus as the members of a “saercd 
corps” ?—because the Catholic religion is sacred? as 
well call French poets the members of a military corps, 
because the nation is renowned for its military. 

“All true poetry is Catholic,” says Mr. Egan. Cer- 
tainly, but why not add that everything that is gocd 
and pure is Catholic? Isit not so’ And if, because, 
as he says, “Catholics who would limit their reading 
of poetry to that written of late years by Catholics 
only, would mentally eat a great many husks,” surely 
that does not go to show that Catholics should not take 
pleasure and pride in the work of members of their 
own body. This is what I would desire to see, and Mr. 
Egan knows a!l too well that such pleasure and pride 
is wofully lacking. If Joho Boyle O Reilly has a poem 
which he wishes to dispose of for dollars, to whom does 
he offer it? ‘To Protestant publishers, of course, since 
he could not find a market for it in Catholic circles. I 
do not argue that this is wrong: that would be absurd, 
just as it would be absurd to argue that if were wrorg 
in a Catholic to sell a load of hay to a Protestant. 
Poetry is the peet’s merchandise, and as such, must be 
disposed of to the best possible advantage. 

But it is beeause Catholics afford no market for such 
productions, and thus force authors into outside pa- 
tronage, that I have wished to agitate this question ; 
and 1 cannot believe that one who has done so much 
for Catholic literature as has Mr. Egan, would wish to 
place any check upon such a movement. 

Mr. Egan takes positive ground in saying that I 
stretch poetic license in my statement that “amorg 
the articles of faith which a Methodist is required to 
subseriba to, is one which compels him to do all his 
trading, so far as possible, with Methodists.” Mr. 
Egan is evidently not acquainted with that Method'st 
publication known as “The Discipline” I am not 
given to making rash statements, and should proof be 
desired of this one, I can furnish it in overwhelming 
quantity. 
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in graceful expression, and when I wrote of Mr. Egan 
asa“ most graceful versifier upon any subject which 
he ventures to take in hand,” I considered that I was 
paying him a high compliment, and one which he 
richly deserves. Does it not need great poetic power 
for one to be able to handle gracefully any subject upon 
which he ventures ? 

Mr. Egan insinuates that I would forgive atrocious 
verse in any writer, provided he were & Catholic. Let 
him turn to my previous article, and he will find that I 
inveigh against those persons whose poetic existence 
dwells only in their own imagination, quite as SAVY- 
agely as the most implacable critic could desire. 

Nor am | ignorant of the galaxy of names to which 
Mr. Egan calls my attention; and if I did not mention 
them, it was not through forgetfulness. Were it not 
for a dislike of harsh criticism, 1 think I could easily 
get forth that Mr. Egan is more of au enthusiast on the 
subject of Catholic literary genius than am I myself. 

When I asked “ who have we—either in America or 
England—whose work we can compare with that of 
Pope, Dryden, or Father Faber?” spoke advisedly. 
Mr. Egan would not think of ranking himself with 
either one of these; and if he may not take such rank, 
who then may we place there? 

1 share his admiration of some of John Locke's 
verses, yet Mr. Locke has no claim to mention in this 
discussion, since, unfortunately, he is not a Catholic. 
Hie speaks familiarly of Mr. Dorward’s ‘To & Wild 
Rose,” yet I feel no mortification in admitting that I 
have never seen this poem, nor heard of Mr. Dorward; 
and this with a respectable library of my own, and 
privileged access to many private Catholic libraries fn 
several cities. Does not this very fact illustrate my 
argument that Catholics are too careless of placing the 
work of their own before themselves ? : 

Mr. Ean says that Miss Donnelly’s verses aré 
“something more than graceful and vigorous.” [| am 
sorry that I cannot agree with him; yet 1 hesitate to 
advance an opinion against one whose judgment is 
vastly superior to my own. Again, he somewhat depre- 
elates the poems of Father Ryan, and says that “the 
writer who was not a poet ora woman would find their 
technical faults only too tempting.” This is quite pos- 
sible, yet when we consider the place which Father 
Ryan fills, and fills so admirably, we find that he does 
the work which that place calls for, and does it so well 
that it challenges criticism. I hazard the opinion 
that some of Father Ryan's poems—the «“ Conquered 
Banner,” for instance—will live, when the works of 
some of those whom Mr. Egan champions will be en- 
tirely forgotten. 

Tle says that Catholic writers suffer from an over- 
plus of indiscriminate praise. Ile speaks truly. But 
of discriminate praise, they are in no danger of getting 
an inordinate share. 

It would be sinfully selfish for Catholics to reserve 
their own literature to their own exclusive use, and ri- 
diculously foolish of them to deny themselves of all 
that ig good that flows through outside channels yet 
1 cannot think it unwise that they should take the 
trouble to place before the thinking world the excellent 
work which they have done, in such shape that it 
may be recognized as the work of Catholics. There is 
a very prevalent notion among Prot estants that Catho- 
lics cannot write on any but religious topics: this . 
is ascrious mistake. As a means of partially remov- 
ing this idea, 1 began some years ago & collection of 
poems written by Catholics upon purely secular topics. 
This work approaches completion, and will be put into 
the publisher’s hand next spring. Owing to the mist of 


The argument that I favor exclusive attention to 
Catholic poetry (t. €., the production of Catholics), is 
an assumed one. It would be but a piece of egregious 
folly to advocate any such idea. 

In my previous article, I had reference to English- 
speaking poets 5 and, certainly, I do not class only 
those who write religious poetry as Catholic poets. 
if a Catholic tinge his writings with an impure spirit, 
I am not his judge that I should take it upon myself 
to call him to account. 

I do not agree with Mr. Egan in bis estimate of Fa- 
ther Faber and Aubrey de Vere. I consider Father 

‘aber infinitely the better poet of the two, and quite 
worthy of being compared with Dryden, a comparison 
in which I am sure he would not suffer. It has been 
common to think of Father Faber as simply a writer 
of hymns; such, however, is not the case; his poems 
fill a goodly-sized volume, from which I select, at ran- 


“The clouds lay folded on the mountains’ brow, 
A huge and restless curtain drooping low + 
This way and that it waved with solemn swell, 
And from pehind it flakes of sunlight fell 
On many a patch of redly withering fern. 
Melting away upou them far above, 

Vast shapes were scen, uncouth and horrible, 

Masses of jagged rocks that seemed to move, 

Turning where’er the rolls of cloud did turn, 

Piled upon high 3 grim and desolate Throne 5 

But no one was there who might sit thereon. 

All preparation had been made for One 

Who had not come. Ah! surely we must say, 

They lwoked for God being out on xome great work that day.” 


Show me a passage from Dryden which eclipses the 
charm of these lines, and show me anything of Aubrey 
de Vere's which will equal them. 

Nor do I like the slight given to Mr. Hosmer, 
whom Mr. Egan classes among obituary bards. Col. 
Tiosmer has written some very charming verses, and if 
he be not a Longfellow, that js no reason for passing 
by as much of good as he has given us. 

“The legend of St. Augustine’s attempt to explain 
the Trinity might be re commended to those intellectual 
converts who have 80 far fathomed the mysteries of 
the Church as to be able to accept them as their own.” 
Here, also, Mr. Egan treats with a mild scorn my &s- 
sertion that it is necessary for & convert to fathom the 
mysteries of the Church to @ certain degree, befure he 
is willing to accept them. I stand by this assertion. 
Itis rarely that a convert enters the Chureh through 
blind faith, or under the impulse of religious emotion; 
the mysteries of the Church must commend themselves 
to his reason, and while none may hope to perfectly 
comprehend the mysteries of God, still, in order to jm- 
plicitly believe In them, it is necessary to understand 
them in & certain degree. In this degree they are 
certainly understood by all converts, else no worthy 
priest would take it upon himself to admit them to the 
Sacraments of the Church. 

T believe that L make no appalling descent in passing 
from John Boyle O'Reilly to Maurice F. Egan. More 
competent eritics than myself place Mr. O'Reilly at 
the head of our American Catholic poets 5 and if Mr. 
Ewan lives a dozen years longer he will crowd closely 
upon his heels. I speak deliberately in saying that 
among Catholic poets in {his country I know of none 
who will bear comparison with O'Reilly and Egan. 
Mr. Fgan says that a writer of graceful verse, as & rule 
ig not a poet of much account. I take exception to this 
assertion, and think, upon careful investigation, the 
rile will be found to work the other way. Some of the 
world's most vigorous poets have been sadly lacking 
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oblivion which surrounds many of our Catholic poets, 
I shall not hope to represent them all. Tuk AVE 
MARIA'S correspondent, E. A. S., in speaking of Mr. 
Dorward, does not suggest any way in which a copy of 
his poems may be obtained; she does not even mention 
the gentleman’s address. As with many others. Who 
are they, and where are they? So many of them as 
read this article 1 should be pleased to have communi- 
cate with me. 

Finally, let me thank Mr. Egan for his learned 
article, and let me congratulate myself upom the inter- 
est which this theme has aroused. 

Exior RYDER. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Catholic Notes. 


— It is reported that several Christians have been 
massacred in Asia Minor. 

—We are heartily grateful to Rev. Father Griffin, of 
Worcester, Mass., and Rev. Father Rademacher, of St. 
Mary's Church, Lafayette, Ind., for kind favors to 
THE AVE MARIA. 

—Mgegr. Mermillod, Bishop of Geneva, lately or- 
dained the Baron Baumbach, who belongs to a noble 
Protestant family of Stuttgard, who was converted to 
Catholicism whilst making his studies at Geneva. 

—We recommend to the prayers of our readers 
Rev. Father Bric, of Fall River, Mass.; Rev. E. J- 
Hamill, of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Rev. P. Meagher, of 
Cairo, Lll.; and Rev. Father Filling, S. J., lately de 
ceased. R.I. P. 

—tThe Feast of Corpus Christi was celebrated this 
year at the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Ton-ka-tou, 
China, with much solemnity. After the Pontifical 
Mass, which was sung by Mgr. Valentin Garnier, a 
grand procession took place. More than 3,000 Chinese 
were present. 

— An address of sympathy to his Eminence Cardi- 
nal Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, as head of the Church 
in France, on the expulsion of the Jesuits and other 
religious orders from that country, and denouncing the 
arbitrary course of the French Executive, was signed 
by forty Irish and Catholic members of the English 
Parliament. 

— $32 ($26 Children’s Collection), the amount re- 
ceived since the last remittance to Ireland, were for- 
warded to Kev. Father Murphy, 8S. J., last week. Al- 
though the actual distress occasioned ‘by the famine 
has passed away, there still remains much destitution 
in certain districts. The reports;of the crops are most 
encouraging. 

—tThe death Is reported of Rev. Pére Clovel, Su- 
perior of the Missionaries of La Salette, at Annecy. He 
had gone to visit Pére Petiteau, who had been ill for 
some time, when he felt himself suddenly indisposed. 
He was carried to his bed, and had barely time to re- 
ceive the last Sacraments when he yielded up his 
beautiful soul to God. RI. P. 

—At Cherbourg, the mayor requested the curds of 
the city to illuminate their churches and ring the bells 
in honor of the national festival. The priests consulted 
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their Bishop. Mgr. Germain, who replied that there was 
no obligation to comply with the municipal invitation. 
An intimate friend, observing that this refusal would 
probably lead to a diminution of the revenue, Mgr. de 
Coutances answered, “1 would rather die of hunger 
than die of shame, if it comes to that.” 

— Rev. Dr. Mahar, the amiable and talented asso- 
ciate editor of our valued contemporary the Cutholie 
Universe, who was recently appointed to a parish in the 
country, is much regretted in Cleveland: where he has 
been stationed at the Cathedral for a number of years. 
We learn that his numerous friends in that city, among 
whom are many non-Catholics, are making prepara- 
tions to extend to him a substantial token of their re- 
gard. We are pleased to hear that the Universe will 
not be deprived of Dr. Mahar’s services by his change 
of residence. 

— Sister Odila, of the Order of St. Chretienne (Miss 
Eva ‘Iherese Baasen, of Milwaukee, Wis.,) departed 
this life at the Mother-House in Metz, Germany, on the 
27th ult., fortified by the Last Sacraments. She had 
sulfered an illness of several years’ duration. Sister 
Odila entered the Order in 1855, was professed in 1858, 
and was einployed as teacher in various schools of the 
Order in France. She was boro in the city of Luxem- 
burg, August 4, 1839, and caine to this country with her 
parents in 1450. Mer education was completed in the 
Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, D.C. Rv I. P. 


— The Holy Father graciously accepted acopy of Mr. 
Charles Kent’s “Corona Catholica,” in fifty languayes, 
which was presented to his Holiness by Cardinal Man- 
ning during the recent visit of his Eminence to Rome. 
The Holy Father examined the volume with much in- 
terest, and, as a token of his approbation, sent to the 
author his apostolic benediction. Wecongratulate Mr. 
Kent on the honor bestowed upon his learned and in- 
teresting work, we rejoice to hear that he has re- 
covered from his recent severe illness, which caused 
his numerous friends and admirers so much anx- 
lety. 

—Mr. J. S. Watson, of Hartford, Conn., is the 
possessor of a very rare book by Maitinum Simund, 
which was published in Strasbourg in 143, extolling 
the virtues of the Mother of Jesus, entitled “ Praises of 
Mary.” ‘This volume came from the library of the 
Duke of Sussex, and the inside cover bears his coat of 
arms, and on one of the fly-leaves is his book-plate. It 
contains about 600 pages, and, like all the bound vol- 
umes of that aye, has a cover of wood, covered with 
leather. Itis in an excellent state of preservation; the 
printing is clear, aud the paper very good. On every 
page are illuminated letters, in various colors, done by 
hand. Mr. Watson asks $50 for the volume. 

— Rev. Simeon Parmelee, well known in Northern 
Vermont, and for many years a settled minister in the 
town of Westford, used to relate the following respect- 
ing one of his parishioners, who never was known to 
engage in any religious conversation, so strongly was 
he attached to things earthly. Mr. Parmelee called, one 
day, to have atalk with him. He wished to have the 
minister walk over his well-cultivated farm, which re- 
quest was complied with. Atter looking at his stock and 
crops, the preacher,waited for an opportunity to change 
the subject to things of a religious nature. At last 
he thought the time had arrived, and he said, “All 
these things are yood in their place, but thou lackest 
one thing.” “ Yes, yes,” said the farmer, “a@ good curt, 
and L’ll have it too.” 

—Atan aggregate Catholic meeting, held recently 
at Cologne, eloyuent speeches were made by Dr. Wind- 
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thorst, the leader in Parliament, and others, and the 
following resolutions were proposed and unanimously 
agreed to by the assembly: 


1, That the thanks of the meeting be expressed to the 
Catholic representatives in Parliament fur the noble attitude 
taken by them. 

2. That this meeting expresses its full and unshaken con- 
fidence in the Catholic representatives, 

3. That nothing short of a complete repeal of the May Laws 
be agreed to. - 

4. That the State has no power over the religious instruc- 
tion of youth. 


The city is rejoicing over the completion of the dome 
of its famous cathedral. 


—We find the following interesting communication 
from M. Luneau, Missionary in Southern Japan, in Les 
Missions Catholiques: *‘ Abuut the end of Lent, one ot 
our missionaries nad the consolation of baptizing, at 
one time, about 800 persons in the neighbourhood ot 
Nagazaki. ‘ney are the descendants of the ancient 
Christians, and they had preserved a chalice and several 
objects of piety from the time of the last persecution. 
I was overjoyed to see our churches at Kobe and Osaka 
so much frequented. If there still remain in these 
countries any of the old Christian families, they will 
all come to us as soon as we are better known. A 
few weeks ago, at Kobe, we baptized a Councillor 
of the Prefecture, belonging to one of the prov- 
inees of our district. He is very wealthy and inilu- 
ential, and we trust his conversion may lead to many 
others.” 


-——RELIGIOUS PROFESSIONS AND RECEPTIONS.— 
At the conclusion of the annual retreat at the Mother- 
House of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, St. Mary’s, 
Notre Dame P. O., Ind., which was attended by some 
three hundred religious, the following novices made 
their solemn profession: Sisters Mary of St. Ave, of St. 
Viterbo, of St. Antonina, of St. Zoa, of St. Hiltrude, of 
the Resurrection, of St. Oliva, of St. Cyriaca, of St. Jo- 
sephina, of St. Julianne, of St. Theodora, of St. Euche- 
ria, of St. Rufina, of St. Rosalie, of St. Sebastian, of St. 
Lucia, of St. Anatolia, of St. Clara, of St. Joseph. Miss 
Mary Purcell (Sister Mary of St. Cajetan) and Miss 
Catharine O’Brien (Sister Mary of St. Secunda), re- 
ceived the religious habit. ‘The retreat, which closed 
on the Feast of the Assumption, was preached by Very 
Rev. Father Sorin, C. 8S. C., Superior-General of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross. 


—A TRUE OLD CaATHOLICc.—During the civil war 
the famous Marquis of Worcester, marching once in 
Cardiganshire, near the ruins of a monastery at Strata, 
Florida, a woman who was a hundred years old was 
presented to him who had remembered the monks in 
Catholic times, and had lived above three score years in 
great regret for the loss of the public service of the altar, 
and in constant private devotion, without seeing a priest 
or thinking that any could be found in England. The 
Marquis asked her: “When the religion altered, you 
altered with the religion?” She answered: “No, 
master: I stayed to see whether or no the people of 
the new religion would be better than the people of 
the old; and could see them improve in nothing, but 
grow worse and worse, and charity to wax colder 
and colder, so I kept to my religion, thank God, and 
I mean, by God’s grace, to live and die in it.” When 
the Marquis told her he would take her to Raglan 
Castle (his seat in Monmouthshire) where she would 
find a priest, and might hear Mass every day, she 
was so transported with joy that she died before the 
next morning. The Marquis wept when he heard of 


her death, and said: “If this poor soul died where 
she might have served God, how joyfully will she 
serve him in a place where she will never die!”— 
Digby’s “ Broadstone of Honor.” 


—A REMARKABLE DREAM oF CHARLES DICK- 
ENs.—The writings of Dickens give no evidence that 
he had even the ordinary appreciation of Catholicity; 
he was particularly deficient in what may be called 
Catholic instincts. Our most beautiful and impressive 
ceremonies were meaningless and unattractive to him, 
and he possessed scant knowledge of Catholic doctrines. 
Only once that we know of were his prejudices shaken 
and an effect produced upon his mind. When in Genoa, 
he had a remarkable dream, of which some solemn wak- 
ing thought must have been the forerunner. He slept 
in a room which had once been a chapel and in which 
an old altar still remained. Just above where it stood, 
there was a mark where the altar-piece had hung. He 
had been awake nearly all night, listening to the con- 
vent bells. “In some indistinct place,’ he wrote, “ which 
was quite sublime in its indistinctness, 1 was visited 
by aspirit. 1 could not make out the face; it bore no 
resemblance to any one I have ever known, except in 
stature.” The spirit appeared in a blue drapery, and 
seemed to be his sister Mary. “‘But answer me one 
other question,’ I said, in an agony of entreaty lest it 
should leave me. ‘ What is the true religion?’ As it 
paused a moment without replying, I said: ‘Good God!’ 
—in such an agony of haste lest itshould go away—‘ you 
think, as 1 do, that the form of religion does not so 
greatly matter, if we try to do good? or,’ I said, ob- 
serving that it still hesitated and was moved with the 
greatest compassion for me, ‘perhaps the Roman Cath- 
olic is the best? perhaps it makes one think of God 
oftener, and believe in Him more steadily ?? 

‘“For you,’ said the spirit, full of such heavenly ten- 
derness for me that 1 felt as if my heart would break, 
‘for you it is the best!’ 

“Then I awoke, with the tears running down my 
face, and myself in exactly the condition of the dream. 
It was just dawn.” 

The story is as sad in some sense as it is beautiful. 


——INFORMATION WANTED of Elizabeth McAtee of 
the parish of Clonbroney, Co. Longford, Ireland. About 
twelve years ago she was heard of in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Any information concerning her will be thank- 
fully received by kt. Rev. Joseph Dwenger, D. D., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., U.S. America. (Australian exchanges 
please copy.) 


Acknowledgments. 


PRESENTATION CONVENT, BALLINGARRY, Ireland, 
August 3, 1880, 
REv. DEAR FarukR:—I have just received your 
kind letter with its enclosure. Accept grateful thanks 
from us and from our poor littie ones for your charity to 
them. .... God will bless those who have enabled us 
to help them. 
Very sincerely yours in Jesus Christ, 
Mapam S. RYAN. 


Tue Rev. Epiror or Tue ‘‘AvE Maria.” 
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Obituary. 


MRS. HARRIET ANNE 


Mrs. RepMAN, neé ARNOLD, whose death at St. 
Mary’s, Notre Dame, Ind., at the venerable age of eighty- 
three, was briefly mentioned in THE AVE MARIA 
last week, was porn in Petworth, Sussex Co., England. 
She belonged to a family distinguished for its musical 
talents; her uncle, Dr. S. Arnold, was a popular com- 
poser of Anglican church music, and her brother, from 
the age of sixteen to eighty-two, was organist at Pet- 
worth; another, for forty years, was organist in the 
celebrated Chichester Cathedral. Her nephew, Doctor 
George Arnold, a graduate of Oxford, was a celebrated 
musician, and for many years organist at the Cathedral 
of Winchester. 

Miss Arnold was married in 1819 to Mr. Edward 
Redman ; eleven years later they, with their only daugh- 
ter, came to the United States and settled at Nelsonville, 
Ohio; here Mr. Redman died suddenly, leaving his 
affairs in an unsettled and embarrassed state, and Mrs. 
Redman resolved to support herself and child by teach- 
ing. Hon. Thomas Ewing, appreciating her fine musical 
abilities, invited her to remove to Lancaster, Ohio, and 
for years she taught with distinguished success both at 
Lancaster and Chillicothe. Mrs. President Hayes and 
Mrs. Gen. Sherman were numbered among her pupils. 
In 1855 her daughter, who had been left a widow at 
an early age, came to St. Mary’s to enter the novitiate 
of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Mrs. Redman, with 
the two young children of her daughter, accompanied 
her, and from that time until the day of her death, 
she has resided in the building, separated from the 
Convent and Academy, known as St. Anne’s Home. 
For more than twenty years Mrs. Redman was one of 
the most efficient teachers of music in the Academy, 
and her pupils throughout the United States and Can- 
ada cherish, with love and respect, the memory of their 
kind, devoted teacher. 

Mrs. Redman had the great consolation of seeing not 
only her only child consecrated to God in the religious 
life, but also her only grandson and granddaughter. 
The grandson, Rev. Father Lilly, C. S. C., died but a 
few months ago. Her daughter and granddaughter 
were both present at her deathbed. A touching and 
consoling circumstance attending the final hours of Mrs. 
Redman’s long and good life, was the fact that some 
three hundred religious were assembled at St. Mary’s 
for their annual retreat; the evening Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament had just been given, and while 
the convent bell for the De profundis was on the point 
of ringing, her pure soul passed to its God. A requiem 
Mass was sung inthe convent chapel, at 8 o’clock on 
the morning of the 14th inst., by the reverend Chap- 
lain. The music of the Mass was conducted by the 
daughter and granddaughter of the deceased. Several 
priests were present in the sanctuary. Very Kev. 
Father Sorin, Superior-General, C. 8S. C., preached a 
most impressive sermon, which was listened to with 
marked attention. Preceded by the pupils remaining 
at the Academy during the vacation, by the religious, 
bearing lighted tapers, and by the Rev. clergy, the re- 
mains were borne to the consecrated grounds adjacent 
to the convent cemetery. Requtcscat tn pace. 


REDMAN. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God !”” 
REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDINe AvausT 18. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity this week: Conversion to 
the Faith for 19 persons and 6 families,—peace in 4 
families,—recovery of health for 20 persons and 5 fam- 
ilies,—spiritual favors for 29 persons and 4 families,— 
recovery of sight for 1 person,—recovery of mind for 
5 persons,—change of life for 19 persons,—particular 
intentions for 40 persons and 7 families. Also 21 
thanksgivings for favors received. 

Specified intentions: Conversion of two brothers 
addicted to intemperance,—conversion of a husband 
who entirely neglects his family,—cure of two persons 
from opium-eating,—conversion of a young man who 
for a number of years has neglected his religious du- 
ties,—assistance for a poor widow who is in great need 
on account of the death of her husband,—a successful 
season in a certain business,—rain in a certain district 
where the crops are in great danger,—success of a re- 
treat,—advantazeous sale of property,—means to pay 
off a mortgage,—the increase of piety in a certain par- 
ish,—situation for the head of a family. 

FAVORS OBTAINED. 

We make the following brief extracts from letters of 
a recent date: “‘ Please forgive my negligence in offer- 
ing thanks to Our Blessed Mother for her aid in the 
prevention of the marriage of our son with a Protest- 
ant young lady, to whom he was warmly attached. 
The wedding day had been appointed at two different 
times. You remember having offered Mass in Our 
Lady’s Chapel and asking the prayers of the Confra- 
ternity for this intention. He writes me that the cor- 
respondence has ceased and that the attachment has 
been broken off. Please give thanks to our Holy 
Mother.” .... “Will you please return thanks to Our 
Blessed Lady for a great favor granted to me, one I 
almost despaired of obtaining ?” 

OBITUARY. 


The following deceased persons are recommended to 
the prayers of the Confraternity: Mr. JoHN CLaRy, of 
Sinsinawa, lowa, who, fortified by the Sacraments of 
our holy religion, departed this life on the 3d of July. 
Mr. CHARLES SWEENY, who died on the 3d inst. Mrs. 
NeErR, of Washington, Ind., whose death occurred on 
the 1st of August. Mary A. GILLESPIE, of Lancaster, 
Ohio. Mrs. MuRTAUGH; Mrs. Beson; Mrs. ANNA 
FrEsTir; Miss KiItT1k GoRMLY; Miss MAky NEALY, 
and DoMINIC SPELMAN, deceased some time ago. B. 
J. RaykT and JAMES CARLIN, whose deaths are of 
recent occurrence, And some others, whose names 
have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGEER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 


ee oanenne 


No one can ever be passionately attached to any re- 
ligion who believes that others are just as good, 
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Uouth’s Department. 


Irish Legends. 


XII—(Continued). 


pATHER LYNSKI, on returning 
y2 to his monastery, or rather the 
friars’ hiding place near the lake, 

P —for their monastery had been 

4 lately burnt down,—found tears 

P enough to greet him: his brothers 
>> in religion were inconsolable at his 
loss, he had always been so kind to 
them. But the will of God must be 

done. He arranged with them to elect 
a new Superior, and left in writing his act of 
obedience to him whom God would thus select. 
He consoled them with the thought of their “ re- 
ward exceeding great,” assuring them that they 
would meet in heaven; and though his heart was 
breaking, he put on a cheerful face and asked, “ Is 
every thing ready for the departure?” 

Every thing was ready, for he required very little 
—a small pyx containiug the Blessed Sacrament, 
which he placed next his heart as his Protector, 
and only treasure on earth; his breviary and beads, 
his crucifix and oil stocks, and a bottle of holy 
water were the- only provisions for his long, 
wearisome journey; but he had God with him as 
his Protector and Comforter, and He made up 
for all things else. Dressed as a travelling min- 
strel, “with his wild harp strung behind him,” 
the holy friar, having blessed his weeping children 
in Christ, who were afraid to accompany him, 
started alone for the boat that was waiting for 
him on the lake; two strong, trustworthy men 
were engaged to row him to Coug Abbey, where 
he intended to rest for a couple of days, and then 
start alone across the country to Westport. 
Scarcely was he settled in the boat when he ex- 
perienced his first trial and his first triumph. 
Some informer had told the authorities of his in- 
tended journey and of the manner in which he 
was to make it. Through the darkness of that 
November night, he discerned boats on the lake 
with armed men watching for his departure and 
ready to pounce on him. Pressing the Blessed 
Sacrament to his heart he exclaimed, with 
confidence, “O Jesus, my Protector, help me!” 
Scarcely had he said the words when a long deep 
passage opened by the side of the lake, just 
enough for his boat to pass unperceived; it is still 
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pointed out as “ the friar’s cut,” time and art have 
since widened and deepened it so that small steam- 
ers can pass through it. 

Having thus escaped the vigilance of his pur- 
suers, Father Lynski soon arrived in view of 
Coug Abbey; but, O God, what a sight met his 
view! The monastery was in flames; the whole 
sky was lit up with its lurid light; the calm 
waters of the lake reflected in all its terrible 
reality the horrid scene. What was he to do? 
To land at Cong would be ruin; the soldiers of 
Cromwell had possession of the place. Where 
was he to find shelter? He had no food in the 
boat, and he must land somewhere. He directed 
the men to pull fast towards “ Joices Country”; 
he would land there and trust to Providence. 
The dreary, dull night has passed away, but the 
flames of Coug Abbey may still be seen in the 
distance. Where are its holy and once happy 
inmates? God alone knows: perhaps buried in 
its burning ruins, or cut to pieces by the soldiery. 
Thus was Father Lynski thinking as he neared 
the shore of “Joices Country.” He landed un- 
perceived in a hollow between two rocks, gave 
the boatmen his blessing and sent them back, and 
sat on the rock alone with God. Sadness took 
possession of his great, sensitive heart, but re- 
calling again the words of our Saviour: “Fear 
not, I am your Protector,” he cast himself on his 
knees, and looking up to the blue vault of heaven 
exclaimed from the depth of his generous soul: 
“Father, Son and Holy Ghost, I put myself un- 
der your direction; protect me from danger, di- 
rect my footsteps and preserve me from evil.” 
Strengthened by this prayer, he proceeded cour- 
ageously in the direction of Coug, thinking that 
perhaps he might meet near it, in some hiding 
place, some of the persecuted priests. He saw 
nothing but ruin around him: ruined cabins, 
ruined people, ruined crops. Half-starved, fright- 
ened peasants here and there looked out from hid- 
ing places at the passing stranger. Just at aturn 
in the road, he encountered, with no possibility 
of escape, a company of Cromwell soldiers, on a 
plundering expedition; his heart stood still within 
him, but meet them he must. He takes his harp, 
and tuning it, “sings a song of his native land.” 
They stop him, as he expected. “ Well, my man,” 
said one of them, “ what’s your name?” 

“Lynski,” was the reply. 

“You're a foreigner then?” said the soldier, 
“you have a Polish name.” 

“No, sir,” said the friar, putting on a coarse, 
country accent, and a foolish, vacant look: “I'm 
an Irishman of one of the tribes of Galway.” 

“Tribes of Galway!” said the soldier, “ what is 
that?” 

“ Would you like to know them ?” said the friar, 
looking foolish, “I'll sing them for you”; and he 
sang to the tune of his Irish harp, 
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** Athy, Brown, Bodkin, Blake, Dean, Darcy Finch, 
Joice, Kirwin, Skerrit, Perse, and powerful Lynch. 

“Tm one of the powerful Lynches.” 

“Well, powerful Lynch,” said the soldier, “hat 
are you? are you a beggar?” 

“No,” said the friar, indignantly, and pretend- 
ing to be a fool: “I'm a bard.” 

“What is a bard?” said the Cromwellian. 

“A pote, a man that makes rhymes without 
rhyme or raison,” answered the friar. 

“Oh, a poet!” said the soldier; “well, Mr. Poet, 
you will not escape us as easily as you think”; 
then, turning to his men, he ordered them to strip 
him of every thing, bind him toa tree and beat 
him to death, “ for,” added he, “he is a papist, and 
perhaps a priest.” The poor priest pressed the 
Blessed Sacrament to his heart and sent forth a 
silent prayer to Heaven, “Jesus, Protector, save 
me.” At this moment a rush of cavalry was 
heard from the neighboring wood. “Run for your 
lives! the O’Flaherties are on us,” said the cow- 
ardly commander. 

“From the fierce O’Flaherties. O Lord deliver 
us!” cried the pious Puritans as they dashed at 
full speed over the open country, pursued by a 
little band of Irish patriots who still held their 
own amidst the wild hills of Connemara. 

“God bless you, fierce O’Flaherties!” said the 
priest, as he too ran for his life; “you have saved 
me, and saved the Blessed Sacrament from in- 
sult.” As he passed in his flight, he saw that the 
wretched band of plunderers and murderers had 
marked their passage with ruin and blood; almost 
every tree on their line of march had its dead 
body,—and many of them more than one,—hang- 
ing on it. While to others were bound bleeding 
bodies tortured to death, all robbed of every thing 
they had, even of theirclothes. Among others he 
noticed the well-known and long-loved features 
of a fellow-friar who had been among his breth- 
ren at Coug Abbey; this was too much for him: 
weary, worn and exhausted, he fell over the dead 
body of his murdered brother; he lost all con- 
sciousness, and when after some hours he came 
to himself, he found that he was in a spacious 
gtotto surrounded by his persecuted brethren, the 
friars of Cong. Every thing that their poverty 
and persecuted position permitted, they did for 
him. Having rested for some days with his holy 
brothers, he started again on his apostolic mis- 
sion. While the holy priest went on his mission 
of mercy, the soldiers of Cromwell continued their 
mission of robbery and murder. 

“ The tramo of the trooper Is heard on the plain, 
The soldiers of Cromwell are down fn the dell ; 


The merciless robbers are at it again, 
On a mission of murder that pleases them well. 


* The wailing of women. the wild ulutu, 
Dread tidings from cabin to cabin away ; 
But loud though the plaints and the shrieks which ensue, 
The war cry is louder of men in array,” 


XH. 
THE ANGEL GUIDE. 


Father Lynseki left the good friars of Cong with 
a very sad heart, for he knew he would never see 
them again in this life; he had a long, weary 
journey before him. Alone in a strange part of 
the country, surrounded by enemies, many of 
whom were thirsting for his blood and for the five 
pounds set upon bis head if he were only known 
to be a priest; afraid to ask his way, as all 
strangers were suspected to be spies or priests in 
disguise; afraid to keep the public road, lest he 
might be hanged as a “sturdy beggar,” or exe- 
cuted as a “foreign priest”; afraid to ask for hos- 
pitality, lest he might involve his benefactor in 
ruin, confiscation of his property and imprison- 
ment, if he were discovered to have harbored a 
priest; afraid to return, as he knew that the willof 
God pressed him forward; afraid to advance, as 
at every step ruin stared him in the face,—he 
rushed into the depth of a neighboring wood, and 
there alone cast himself on the cold hard earth, 
and bathed it with tears, sobbing out with the 
Saviour, “ Father, not my will but Thine be done.” 
This prayer brought him strength and consola- 
tion: he remembered the promised protection, and 
the eternal reward. He rises courageously, and 
plods his perilous way alone through the desolate 
wood; the darkness of night is setting in, the 
wild wind is moaning through the leafless 
trees, the wolf or the priest-hunter may be on 
his path; darkness above, a trackless waste be- 
low, and desolation around, but still the words of 
the Saviour echo in his ears: “Fear not, Tam your 
Protector and your ‘reward exceeding great.” 
At last he sees a dim, glimmering light in the 
distance, and approaches cautiously lest it might 
be an enemy; as he comes near he finds that it is 
a miserable little cabin, with no sign of life 
within or around it save the dim, fading light in 
the single pane of glass destined to light up the 
miserable abode; approaching still nearer, he 
hears from within the pitiful moans of a dying 
woman: danger or not, he now enters and sees 
@ poor, emaciated form, stretched on a lock of 
straw, scarcely covered by a few half rotten rags. 
The poor woman was at first frightened on see- 
ing the stranger enter, but was calmed and con- 
soled when he spoke to her in kindness and asked 
what was the cause of her wretched state. “ Sir,” 
said the poor woman, “I have been robbed of my 
darling children to be made slaves of in America, 
in the tobacco islands, and my house was burnt 
with everything in it because I resisted. My poor 
husband and myself strayed in here and built 
this miserable hut to give us shelter; he is just 
gone out to look for something to keep me alive; 
Iam very ill,” 
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“My dear woman,” said Father Lynski, “you 
are already at the point of death.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said she, “I’m sure I’m not 
going to die; the Blessed Virgin Mary of Mount 
Carmel, whose scapular I wear, will never let 
me die without the priest.” 

“Well,” said the friar, “God and His Blessed 
Mother have rewarded your confidence: I am a 
priest.” 

“O God and the Blessed Virgin be praised!” 
sobbed out the poor old woman; “now I know I 
am going to die; hear my confession, soggarth 
aroon!” 

The priest having heard her confession and 
given her the last Sacraments, she breathed her 
last just as her poor husband entered after seek- 
ing in vain for food. Poor Mary Flanagan 
wanted food no more; she died of want, but in 
the peace of God. The good priest remained to 
console the husband till she was buried. How 
long old Flanagan lingered alone in the wood 
God only knows. The priest pursued his jour- 
ney, weary, worn, and hungry. At last, nearly 
exhausted, he sat down on a little hillock in view 
of Ballinrobe, reflecting thus within himself: “If 
I enter the town and ask lodging, I may be taken; 
if I pass it, I may die of want; O God, my Pro- 
tector, help me! What can be the designs of God 
in allowing this persecution of His people?” he 
continued within himself; “and of such a people; 
the most faithful on the face of the earth to-day.” 
As he was thus musing, a stranger made his ap- 
pearance coming through the wood in the direc- 
tion the priest had just travelled. Halting where 
the priest was sitting, he thus accosted him: “God 
save you, soggarth aroon.” 

“How do you know,” said the priest, “that I’m 
a soggarth?” 

“I know it, and you need not be afraid of me,” 
said the young man, as he sat with confidence by 
the side of the priest. I have just left the cabin 
where you remained to console poor old Flan- 
agan, to whom you gave the last morsel of bread 
you had, and came away hungry yourself; I had 
to mingle my tears with his as he sang your 
praises with a bursting heart. God will reward 
you for this, soggarth aroon. Come, don’t be 
fretting about your people; take some food with 
me; you're cold and hungry.” Saying this the 
young man produced from a bundle he had on his 
back some refreshments, of which both partook. 

“ Are you going far?” said the young man to 
the priest while they were resting together on 
the hillock. 

“Yes,” said the priest, “I’m going to Croagh 
Patrick, and I don’t know the way; I’m afraid to 
ask, lest I may be discovered.” 

“I’m going in that direction,” said the stranger, 
“and I'll show you; but we had better rest awhile 
before we start.” 


They remained for some time conversing, when 
the eyes of the poor weary friar grew heavy, as 
he had not slept for the last three nights, and in 
spite of himself he fell asleep leaning on the arm 
of the good, kind, young man who proposed to 
be his guide. O God, what scenes of woe the 
poor priest has passed through since last he slept 
at the feet of Jesus in the lowly cell by Lough 
Corrib! they are now occupying his troubled 
dreams, as he rests in the arms of one whom he 
knows not yet. 


The Orphans’ Vineyard. 


A SEQUEL TO “THE EVE OF THE ASSUMPTION.” 


PR; SE ITH the true Faith, Mr. Wahl 
y M4 seemed to gain a new lease of 
- life: his health improved rap- 
~ idly, and he was no longer the 
sad, care-worn man who had ar- 
rived at the mountain-cottage on 
Assumption-eve. To a remark of 
Mr. Villars, on this physical effect of 
his conversion, he replied: “It is 
true, my good friend: so much am 
I eer in every respect that I scarcely 
recognize myself. Ah! unbelief is a terrible 
thing—a frightful state of mind for a rational 
being, it darkens every joy, and intensifies 
every trouble to madness; had not God in His 
mercy broken all those ties that bound me to 
the world, what would have been my end? my 
restless wanderings led me to this haven of 
religion and happiness, and here I shall tran- 
quilly pass my declining years with the best of 
friends. There is much to be done for the spread 
of religious knowledge in this neighborhood, and 
my wealth, of which I never knew the value be- 
fore, will be the humble instrument of your piety 
and zeal in effecting what your learned pastor 
has so long desired to do for his widely scattered 
flock.” Then, to ward off the encomiums and 
thanks which this amiable family would have 
heaped upon their generous guest, he smilingly 
proposed that his hostess should tell her story, as 
her husband and he had told theirs. The children 
hailed the idea with rapture. . 

Mrs. Villars would have objected that she had 
no story to tell of her uneventful life, but pressed 
on every side, she gracefully acceded, only stipu- 
lating to be allowed to speak in the third person, 


Ave Marta. 
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as alluding to herself would be awkward, which 
being agreed to, she thus began: 

“My story is of three orphan children in the 
beautiful city of Naples. Marta, the eldest, was 
seventeen, Leonora fifteen, Eugenetwelve. They 
had been motherless since Eugene’s birth, but 
their father had well supplied the place of both 
parents, being tender-hearted as well as firm. 
Now that he was gone—they had no father but 
God, no mother but the Madonna. They lighted a 
lamp before an engraved copy of the Pater noster, 
another before a statuette of the Virgin Mother 
(their father’s work, for he was a sculptor), and 
resolved to continue keeping house together. 
This did not seem a difficult task. True, their 
father’s long illness had consumed nearly all the 
money he had saved, yet they were not at all 
uneasy. Marta had learned mantua-making, and 
already held the profitable situation of assist- 
ant in the fashionable shop in which she had been 
apprenticed, with the prospect of promotion as she 
became older, and her earnings would support the 
three in their simple way; while Leonora, who 
managed their domestic affairs, had leisure to 
work a little for the same establishment, and thus 
add a trifle to the monthly pursé. Eugene could 
have had a good place there also, but he inherited 
his father’s talent for sculpture, and his sisters 
would not tolerate the idea of settling him to 
anything but that: he had picked up a good deal 
of knowledge while half working, half playing 
about his father’s studio, and cousin Jerome, their 
nearest relative, who was full of kindest interest 
for the young family, though his means would not 
allow him to help as much as he wished, thought 
it was time to have the youth begin in earnest to 
earn his daily bread. It was no use to tell him 
that Eugene did fully as much already, his grace- 
ful figure and fine countenance making him a 
favorite model to more than one distinguished 
artist; cousin Jerome esteemed nothing but 
steady, regular toil, whether at trade or profes- 
sion; the girls, therefore, held their peace, but 
resolved that the poor child, as they tenderly called 
him, should not be hurried into any formal con- 
tract. They had been early taught the wise 
maxim, ‘ Make not haste in time of clouds.’ 

“Thus were they situated, when a crushing blow 
came from an unexpected quarter. The person 
who had always supplied their father with mar- 
ble, sent in his bill for the last consignment, re- 
quiring instant payment. The poor children had 
not felt uneasy about this debt, for not only was 
the creditor a friend of years, who always made 
the sculptor’s house his home in bis visits to 
Naples, and had through -him secured many orders 
for his marble, but they expected he would take 
back the blocks on which the failing hands had 
been able to do but little work ere death came to 
end all. They consulted together as to what could 


be done, and made efforts to sell the marble, but 
all to no purpose. 

“<«There is but one way,’ said Marta, finally, an 
her voice shook: ‘the vineyard must be sold.’ 

“The others exclaimed vehemently against such 
a@ measure. What! sell the little vineyard just 
outside the city—the pretty, pretty vineyard, 
which had been their father's pride! Marta 
sighed: the vineyard was far dearer to her than 
to them; her infant recollections of her mother 
clustered around it; but her face, though sad, was 
also resolute. Leonora saw this, and broke forth 
passionately: ‘You forget how our father loved 
it, Marta; you are cruel to propose such a thing.’ 

“*Hush, Nora,’ said Eugene; ‘could we not 
all work harder, and pay the Carrara miser a 
portion at a time, Marta?’ 

“<He would not wait, my dear boy, and I fear, 
even if he would, we could not in years earn so 
much besides our living; we have no resource 
save the cruel one I bave mentioned, but of course 
we must ask cousin Jerome.’ 

“When cousin Jerome had read the letter from 
Carrara, he shook his head at the eager ques- 
tions of Eugene and Leonora. ‘Marta was 
right, he said, ‘the vineyard must be sold, and 
even then the debt will hardly be satisfied.’ 

“«Perhaps he will wait awhile for the balance,’ 
said Marta: ‘this year’s harvest is as yet un- 
gathered, and it will bring in something to add to 
the price; we had better gather the grapes to- 
morrow.’ ; 

“She looked appealingly at her sullen compan- 
ions, but found no encouragement; Leonora 
pouted, Eugene frowned. ‘I will not help to gather 
them for the benefit of that bad man in Carrara,’ 
said one; and ‘ Neither will I,’ sobbed the other. 

“<Won’t you indeed?’ sneered cousin Jerome. 
‘If you had a heart, Miss Nora, you would feel 
for your sister's sorrow. As for you, youidle boy, 
if you had done your part since your father’s 
death, things might be different.’ 

“Cousin Jerome’s harsh language reduced the 
two grumblers to submission, more effectually 
than Marta’s gentle expostulations. After he was 
gone, and their wounded feelings were healed by 
a profusion of kisses and soft words, Marta knew 
they were won over. ‘ Dear children,’ she then be- 
gan, very gravely, ‘do you not remember what 
Father Ambrose told us not very long ago, how 
we all, like the man in Scripture, kick against 
the wall uselessly and sinfully? It is what we 
are doing now, I think. This trial cannot be 
escaped, why then repine under it? Come, my 
own Eugene, be a man, and help sister Marta, 
instead of adding to her grief. See Leonora is 
going to be reasonable.’ She fondly raised Nora, 
who had fallen at her feet, weeping great tears 
over the motherly little hands she was kissing, 
and Eugene flung his arms round them both. 
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“*Now we have decided,’ said Marta; ‘at day- 
break we will be off to the vineyard; I must get 
& holiday for the purpose; Leonora will put 
up some bread, to dine on with the grapes, and 
we shall have a happy day, for we shall be doing 
our duty.’ 

“«We can never, never be happy any more,’ 
broke out Nora with fresh sobs, and the consol- 
ing had to be all done again. 

“The grape gathering began in earnest next 
day: Marta up ona ladder, cut off the bunches care- 
fully; Leonora and Eugene carried them as care- 
fully away, and all were too busy to be sad. Inthe 
midst of the work they were startled by a strange 
voice: ‘Donot move! I want just such a group,’ 
and Marta, looking blushingly down from her 
high perch, saw a stranger at a little distance, 
gazing earnestly at the scere. Eugene had only 
time to whisper, ‘It is the English painter who 
comes to Signor Poncia'’s.’ Then he advanced 
towards them, and addressed Marta abruptly in 
broken Italian: ‘Won't you let me paint you just 
so? Are you all one family? you look as if you 
were.’ 

“*We have no time to be painted, at least Marta 
has not,’ spoke up Eugene; ‘but you can paint 
me any way you wish.’ 

“*T don’t want you specially, Mister Vanity,’ 
said the gentleman; ‘I want the whole group or 
none, and I must have you, vineyard and all. 
Come, tell me who you are, and let us see how 
we can arrange; you know who [ am?’ 

“«QOh yes, you are the English milord,” answered 
Eugene briskly, and before the abashed Marta 
could prevent, he had told all—the debt, the 
necessity of selling the vineyard, Marta’s per- 
plexities, Leonora’s grief, and hisown anger. The 
stranger listened with an appearance of sym- 
pathy, took down their pastor’s address and 
cousin Jerome’s, then shaking Eugene’s hand and 
bowing pleasantly to the girls, withdrew. 

“That will bring us money: three models cost 
more than one,’ said Eugene, as whey. recom- 
menced their task. 

“«But it won’t save the siheyara? sighed 
Leonora. 

“They had scarcely got home that evening, when 
cousin Jerome entered with the foreign artist. 
The former was beginning a formal speech of 
which nothing could be understood save that 
they were to be eternally grateful to the generous 
‘milord’ for some bounty he was about to confer, 
when he interrupted him in his abrupt way and 
imperfect Italian: ‘There, that will do. No grati- 
tude, I am the one favored; it will be a great pic- 
ture, worth more than the vineyard.’ 

“<Oh!’ cried Leonora, starting forward, her 
eyes flashing, her cheeks burning, her voice 
trembling with excitement, ‘you will lend us 
money, as much as the vineyard would sell for? 


Oh, thanks, thanks, good gentleman! Now we 
can keep the place our father loved so much.’ 

The “good gentleman” looked kindly at the 
agitated girl, and with a gesture stopped cousin 
Jerome’s reproofs and apologies. She had guessed 
aright, save that the money was to be given, not 
lent. The artist, who was as wealthy as he was 
kind, declared he would not lose the picture he 
had set his mind on, for the price of half a dozen 
vineyards, and he had it all arranged,—Marta 
was to have a longer holiday, he had assumed the 
debt for the marble, and cousin Jerome’s wife 
was to take charge of the family-group which he 
would sketch in the vineyard on the following 
day. 2 
“«What a good thing it was we went to the 
vineyard,’ said Eugene that evening: ‘eh, Nora?’ 

“Yes, and who made us go?’ said Leonora, 
caressing their sister. ‘Ah Marta, you said it 
was our duty, and that we should find happiness 
always in well-doing, but you did not even then 
dream how true your words would prove.’ 

““T shall always do my duty in the future,’ 
said Eugene, with a seriousness that made his 
sisters smile, it was so evident that he expected 
always to be well and quickly rewarded. 

“The picture was taken, and a very fine one it 
was; it sold for many times the value of the 
little vineyard, and every dollar was made over 
to the children by the generous artist, who said 
that the pleasure and fame it earned for him was 
sufficient recompense. It made Eugene famous, 
too, for it procured him a place with a renowned 
sculptor, of whom it was a great honor to be a 
pupil, and, to cousin Jerome’s wonderment, he 
proved to be as talented and industrious as his 
sisters had predicted. The little family was, 
however, ere long separated: Marta’s marriage 
caused Nora’s removal to a neighboring town, 
while it was necessary for Eugene to remain in 
Naples at his art.” 

“Ina very few years Leonora found sunny 
France was to be her home,” said Mr. Villars, 
smiling tenderly on his wife as she concluded her 
story. 

“I know who Eugene is,” said Mr. Wahl. “God 
permitting, we shall make up a travelling party 
to Naples next year to see him, and show our 
young people their uncle’s masterpieces.” 
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Our Lady’s Nativity. 


(The following hymn for the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin was composed by a Protestant 
clergyman.] 


AIL! of light and joy the day 
Told of yore by sages; 

Clouds of doubt have passed away 
After darkest ages. 

Wave the censer! chant the song, 
Loudly swell its chorus— 

Mary’s banner, borne along, 
Floats in triumph o’er us. 


Type to fact hath given place, 
Gifts for every station; 

Ave! Lady, full of grace, 
Mother of salvation. 

This her natal day who came 
Sun of Justice bringing— 

Praise her work and love her name, 
Rend’ring God thanksgiving. 


Fairest pearl of Time's broad sea, 
Brightest star of even, 

More and better love we thee, 
Queen of earth and heaven! 

Lead thou to thy Son and God, 
Drear the way before us; 

He Himself that path hath trod, 
And His love is o’er us. 


Intercede, when sin is strong, 
Christ thy voice is heeding; 

Desert paths are parched and long, 
Our desires misleading. 

Pray a prayer that rise we may 
When we fall or stumble, 

So we wait the break of day, 
Trusting, patient, humble. 


Wave the censer! Jesus’ love 
Sing in healing chorus; 
Mary’s banner, borne above, 
Floats triumphant o’er us. 
Type of Truth up-bear the light, 
Fall we not nor falter, 
Until Faith gives place to sight 
At the Lamb’s High Altar. Amen. 


Thoughts on the Holy Name of Mary. 


wITEN we salute Our Blessed Lady the Star 
‘4 of the Sea, we apply to her one of the 
~~? mogt beautiful and most cherished of her 
many mystic titles. Star of the Sea is the pri- 
mary signification of the glorious name of Mary, 
which was bestowed upon the Mother of God by 
divine appointment. “It was not Mary’s parents 
who gave her that august name,” says St. Epipha- 
nius; it was imposed upon her by the express will 
of God. Among men, names are given without 
regard to personal merit or dignity; very often, 
the names of the greatest heroes and saints, the 
names that stand highest on the roll of fame 
and are associated with brilliant achievements 
and heroic deeds, are borne by those whose lives 
are dishonorable, and whose actions are stigma- 
tized. But when God bestows a name, it is ex- 
actly suited to the one who bears it. The name 
Abraham, which was given to the great patriarch 
by-God Himself when He established the cove- 
nant of Circumcision, denotes the father of a 
multitude. God said to him: Neither shall thy 
mame be culled any more Abram: but thou shalt 
be called Abraham: becaise I have made thee a fa- 
ther of many nations (Gen., xvii, 5). St. Peter’s 
original name was Simon, but our Blessed Lord 
changed it to Cephas or Peter, which means a 
rock; and when he was elevated to the great dig- 
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nity for which he had been destined, Christ said 
to him: Thou art Peter,and upon this rock I will 
build My Church (St. Matt., xvi, 18). Isaias, who 
is designated the Prophet of the Incarnation, be- 
cause his prophecies relating to Christ are so re- 
markable for clearness and precision, thus speaks 
of the Messiah: Hear ye therefore, O house of 
David.... The Lord Himself shall give you a styn. 
Behold, a Viryin shall conceive, and bvar a Son; 
and His name shall be called Emmanuel (Isaias, 
vii). Until the birth of Christ, who was the expec- 
tation of all nations, He was invoked by the name 
Emmanuel, which means, God with us. But when 
the great Archangel descended from heaven to an- 
nounce the glad tidings of redemption, he was the 
herald of a name more sacred and more dear; a 
name which, St. Paul says, ts abuve every name, 
The adorable name of Jesus signifies Saviour. 
These were the words of God’s messenger to St. 
Joseph: Thou shalt call His name Jesus: for He 
shall save His people from their sins (St. Matt., i, 
21). St. John the Baptist, who was chosen by Al- 
mighty God as the precursor of His Divine Son, 
received the name of John from the Angel Ga- 
briel, who announced his birth to Zachary. He 
was conceived by a miracle, and his name signi- 
fies the gift of Jehova. 

St. Luke, in relating the circumstances of 
Christ’s birth, makes special mention of the 
Blessed Virgin’s name: And the name of the Vir- 
gin was Mary (i, 27). This heaven-inspired ap- 
pellation, which, as we have said, signifies Star of 
the Sea, is eminently appropriate to the Virgin 
Mother of God. In oneof the prophecies relating 
to her, which is contained in the Book of Num- 
bers, we find this declaration: A star shall rise 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall spring up from 
Israel (xxiv, 17). “ Mary is like a star,” says St. 
Bernard, “because as the star sends forth its 
rays without losing any of its splendor, so did 
the Blessed Virgin bring forth her Son without 
the loss of her virginity; neither does the ray 
diminish the brightness of the star, nor did the 
birth of the Son take aught from the purity of 
the Mother.” Mary is compared to a star, be 
cause her coming into the world was like the 
rising of the beauteous day-star which precedes 
the dawn. Before the glorious king of day be- 
gins his triumphant march through the realms of 
boundless space, a resplendent star appears on 
the horizon to disperse from his royal path the 
mists of morning and the shades of night. : 

Mary’s birth announced the coming of the Eter- 
nal Sun of Justice, whose divine rays were to 
enlighten and reanimate the world, buried for 
four thousand years in darkness and the shadows 
of death. She is called the Star of the Sea, be- 
cause she is elevated above the tempestuous sea 
of this world, which she illumines by the lustre 
of her peerless virtue and the refulgence of her 


saintly life. The Magi, our forefathers in the 
faith, the first of the Gentile world to celebrate 
the advent of the Messiah, were conducted to 
the place of His birth by the light of a mysteri- 
ous star, which, appearing in the East, went be- 
fore them into Bethlehem. There, in the words 
of the Gospel: They found the Child with Mary 
His Mother, und fulling down they adored 
Him. 

God came to us through Mary, and He wills 


that we should go to Him by the same way—that | 


is, by making her our advocate, by imitating her 
life, and practising her virtues. Like the star 
that led the Wise Men to the feet of the Infant 
Redeemer, she is our guide to His eternal throne. 
Our mortal life may be compared to a vast 
ocean, of which eternity is the shore; and we are 
like frail barks afloat on its surging and tem- 
pestuous waves. We are surrounded by dangers; 
there is no security for us till we cast anchor 
in the harbor of our celestial home. The voyage 
of life is a perilous one; there are rocks and 
shoals, there are dangers many and great—hid- 
den reefs and rock-bound coasts, destructive ice- 
bergs and inhospitable shores. In the experi- 
ence of everyone who reaches the years of ado- 
lescence, there are moments of dreadful tempta- 
tion when the soul like an imperilled craft is 
threatened with eternal wreck. Imagine a gal- 
lant ship when, without a moment's warning, it 
is struck by a northern blast. It groans in every 
timber and trembles from stem to stern. The 
sky is overcast in an instant, and becomes as 
black as ebony; the storm rages with perfect 
madness; and the vast billows, crested with 
wreaths of foam rise to the height of moun- 
tains, and, bearing the ill-fated bark to their 
highest summits like a feather, plunge it into the 
seething abyss below. Add to this the horrors 
of darkness, the moaning of the wind, the de- 
spairing cries of the passengers and crew, the 
booming of the minute gun, and the terrific 
shocks caused by the angry waves as they sweep 
over the decks. Thick mists hide the beacon’s 
light, but the ominous and terrific roar of the 
distant breakers give warning of a rock-bound 
coast. At the moment when all seems _ lost, 
when the storm is at the height of its fury, sud- 
denly the sea becomes calmer, the storm-cloud 
breaks and disappears, the wind dies away, and the 
tempest-tossed mariner is guided into a harbor of 
safety by the silvery light of the Star of the Sea. 
When we are assailed by the fierce storms of temp- 
tation, in those perilous moments when the waves 
of perdition threaten to engulf us, let us have re- 
course to Mary; let us invoke her intercession, 
and, like the tutelar star which guides the sailor 
into port, she will bring us at last to the haven of 
eternal rest. In the words of that beautiful 
prayev which is embalmed in Christian memories, 
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and still more in Christian hearts, let us ask her 
to intercede for us in life and at the hour of our 
death. There is no period of our existence 
without its own peculiar dangers: the bright 
morming of youth, the meridian of maturity, 
and the evening of old age. Many a noble 
ship that had weathered the roughest gales 
and escaped the perils of a long and disastrous 
cruise has been wrecked at last in the very har- 
bor of its destination—within sight of the bea- 
con’s light; even so many a soul has been lost at 
the very portal of eternity. Life’s ocean is strewn 
with floating wrecks—immortal souls, drifting 
towards the malestrom of hell. It is a dreadful 
thought, and well may we tremble for our own 
salvation when we contemplate the many lam- 
entable defections of these troubled times. 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin is a mark of 
predestination, because it can only exist where 
Christ is worshipped in spirit and in truth. No 
one can truly love Jesus Christ without at the 
same time loving and venerating His Mother. 
Their honor is identical. Those who reproach us 
for the homage we pay to the Blessed Virgin, re- 
proach God Himself; for we can never love and 
honor her as much as He did. True devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin consists in the imitation of her 
life; she is our model. At the marriage feast of 
Cana in Galilee, when our Lord performed His 
first miracle, by changing the water into wine at 
her request, she said to the waiters, Whatsoever 
He shall say to you, do ye. Here we have the 
practical lesson of the Blessed Virgin’s life; 
what constituted her holiness was fidelity to the 
divine will. This is the test of virtue. If you 
love me, says our divine Lord, keep My command- 
ments. No creature was ever more faithful in 
the observance of God’s law than Mary. She is 
therefore the highest type of sanctity; her whole 
life was one uninterrupted practice of the admo- 
nition which she addressed to the servants at the 
marriage feast: Whatsoever He shall say to you, 
do ye. We may judge of the worth of our devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, and the sincerity of 
our love of God, by examining how we fulfil in 
our daily life this behest of Mary. If we are 
faithful to it, we shall be blessed in life and in 
death; and when we stand on the shore of eter- 
nity, she whose name we have invoked through 
life will extend over us the mantle of her protec- 
tion and acknowledge us as her children. 


ooo 


Wnuart is a good life worth if it be not crowned 
by a good death? Yet a good life is the nearest 
approach in our power to a good death. There 

. have been comparatively few good deaths which 
have not come at the end of good lives; and those 
few, so all the believing world says, have been 
contrived by Mary.—Fater. 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


: (CONTINUED.) 


HUS the artist sat—a thing unusual with him 

—a stranger in this mechanical age, his beau- 
tiful head crowded with the halos of pure inspira- 
tion. For along while the rugged willow had van- 
ished from his sight, carried away as he was by ge- 
nius and wrapt into the divine kingdom of the 
ideal. Shadows began to cross his countenance, 
ever growing deeper and more earnest, even to 
the verge of incipient melancholy. He raised his 
hat, passed his hand across his forehead like one 
awaking, and gave vent to a sigh; not the sigh 
of a guilty conscience, but rather that of a child 
in grief. Around him fluttered a butterfly de- 
scribing all manner of figures in the air, and at 
last settled on his hand. He smiled, and seemed 
to be interested in his visitor. “How beautiful 
thou art, dear innocent!” said he; “no prince on 
earth is dressed as beautifully as thou: thy gar- 
ment is silver interwoven with light and air, and 
surpassing the silks and satins made by the 
hands of men; thy eyes are glittering diamonds, 
and that hardly visible sheen upon thy head 
seems to be a condensed sunbeam; thy limbs 
also are most lovely, of silver and light, beauti- 
ful little creature! Thy breast is pure gold; 
around thy shoulders thou wearest a vest worked 
of the rosy beams of evening. O! how beauti- 
ful! O how glorious!” 

The butterfly sat still, listening to his praises, 
and rubbing his face and feelers with his feet. 

“ And yet, like all else on this earth,” he went 
on, gazing earnestly on his visitor, “thou art 
a deception; thou betongest to that race that 
hovers around the blossoms of trees, and layest 
thy eggs in holes bored by thee in the fruits. 
From those eggs the warmth hatches an ugly 
grub, and that grub destroys the fruit. Thou 
thyself art sprung from such a worm,—and what 
can we call reality in thee? thy beautiful appear- 
ance, or the destruction that thou hast made? Few 
appreciate the charms of thy beauty, but millions 
curse the destroyer of their fruit. So itis; waste 
and destruction ramble over the earth, and that 
which has but beauty of appearance escapes the 
eyes of most. The masses are imposed upon and 
deceived when they dream of happiness and per- 
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fection here below, and then awake to the sad 
reality. Monuments of a curse start up at every 
step to one that has eyes, but few see them. I 
am a riddle to mvself; what is corporal in me 
stumbles on amidst appearances and sickly forms; 
my spirit groans as if inchains; my soul weeps in 
banishment; my whole being struggles towards 
the bright heights of unchanging rest, the never- 
fading beauty that I would embrace, where no 
disfiguring touch of time can gnaw, where no 
earthly stain can sully. Whither tends this long- 
ing? these aspirations after the ideal, nowhere 
to be found on earth? How came this desire, 
this homesickness into my soul? Iow is it that 
what my senses never perceived clings to me in- 
destructibly? Is there really in the human 
bosom the remembrance of an earthly paradise, 
or are these upward aspirations a portion of that 
vital spirit breathed into the tirst of my species?” 

He ceased and was lost in thought. The but- 
terfly spread its wings, circled round his head, 
and disappeared in the shades of the bushes. A 
thick sultry heat brooded over the forest; the 
youth took off his artist’s frock, opened his tab- 
lets, and began to draw. The old willow, the 
grass-plot, and the surrounding thicket took their 
places on the paper, true to nature. 

“YT have caught the idea but the expression is 
wanting,” he remarked. “What is cold in the 
drawing life must be put into by the coloring. 
Mysterious power of coloring! without thee it 
were impossible to give life and motion to our 
productions.” A rustling in the leaves caught 
his ear, he looked towards it: under a neigh- 
boring bush he saw two brown mice, of a very 
diminutive species, contentedly playing; soon 
there appeared four, and presently seven: the 
tiny creatures romped around like children freed 
from all restraint, to the great delight of the 
painter, from whose glistening eyes boyish pleas- 
ure beamed forth. Ie sat like a statue, speech- 
less aud immovable, for fear of searing away the 
little troop. He noticed that they bad short 
bushy tails, immense beards, hair long and erect, 
and very cunning eves; he also noticed their 
little squeaking voices, which often became pierc- 
ingly sharp; then he resumed his slow walk 
amongst the foliage, taking care not to disturb 
the amusements of the merry little creatures. A 
soft motion renewed at brief intervals, could he 
perceived under the fallen leaves, coming nearer 
and nearer to the little brown players; the 
observer watched closely for the cause, but dis- 
covered nothing; whatever it was, it had now 

“come quite close to the seven. Suddenly from 
under a fallen leaf appeared a broad head with 
glittering eves, and then a water-snuke of un- 
usual length and thickness, with jaws wide open, 
darted into sight like a flash of lightning, and with 
asudden movement seed on the nearest mouse: 


the captive gave a piercing scream of pain and 
terror, and his companions disappeared. The 
artist made a jump, snatched his staff, and 
springing towards the place of the tragedy he 
struck at the snake with his full force, but in his 
eagerness he did not notice that at the first blow 
the reptile had crawled away. Still he stormed 
at the bushes as if a dragon or monster of some 
kind were hidden in them, which he was re- 
solved to destroy; his anger was fierce and 
his excitement surprising; he darted into the 
woods in pursuit of the reptile, struck his stick 
upon the ground, and shot his glances into the 
fohage impetuously and angrily, but all in vain, 
for the poisonous murderer had escaped; the 
brown mouse lay on the ground in agony, and 
the artist looked down on him pityingly. 

“Poor little creature!” he exclaimed, “even 
to thee undisturbed peace is denied! Poisoned 
malice and deadly fangs threaten thy amuse- 
ments! Oh! this is a frightful world! One de- 
vours the other, and the most insatiate murderer 
is the bravest hero of the battle-field. Curses 
and destruction travel in a thousand shapes 
through town and country, through field and 
forest; in the cabin is misery howling,—-on the 
throne cruelty grinds its teeth, and folly weeps,— 
and the king is the scourge of the earth; men 
that see, think, and feel, cannot rejeice here be- 
low; pleasures and delights are but drops of 
mockery in a sea of suffering, wherein the earth 
swims like a barren island. And this idea of 
mine is no sickly contempt of earth: no, it is 
a faithful echo of millions of complaining voices. 
What fools they are that are ever prating of the 
joys and the glory of the earth! Oh yes, for a 
moment of pleasure one gives hours, and even 
years, of suffering! And the beauty of the earth? 
For the superficial, there may be such a thing, but 
to him that uses his eyes there is aun hereditary 
malady in everything, a death-germ in each 
blooming life!” 

The complaints of the excitable artist were in- 
termixed with the merry song of a hedge-sparrow 
perched on the extreme branch of a neighboring 
tree. “Where is the protecting hand of an all- 
loving, fatherly Providence, in this vale of tears? 
Where is that finger of God, without whose beck 
not a hair falls from our head, nor a sparrow 
from the house. top?” 

The songster on the tree answered with joyous 
warblings; the painter leoked up and attended 
tu the concert; he watched the little musician 
turning and twisting his head, and swelling out 
his throat, whilst he saig his never-ending sweet 
song, but the artist was out of humor, 

“Sing funeral songs, little charmer,” said he, 
“and do not awake lurking destruction by thy 
sons of joy.” 

Hardly lad the warning escaped his lips when 
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there was a whirring in the air, a hawk shot 
downwards, and the joyful melody was changed 
into acry of pain, and the hawk flew away with 
the songster in his murderous taluns. The 
young man stood for a moment with eyes wide 
open, then sank upon the stool and hid his face 
in his hands. When after along interval he re- 
moved them, pain and vexation struggled in his 
countenance, and a deep glow was in his flash- 
ing eye. “The next thing for me to do is to turn 
missionary and free the world frum the rule of 
the evil Ahrima,” he said, with a gloomy smile 
which seemed to be foreed from his candid 
spirit: “the heathen Persians are in the right; 
Ahriman’s malign iniluence is unquestionable; 
to this hellish companion was the good Ormuzd 
forced to resign the government of the world; 
hence even this neglected spot in the sweet soli- 
tude of the forest is embittered to me; the hol- 
luwness and the falsehood, the craft and the 
wickedness of my fellow-creatures excite loath- 
ing, and even in this svlitude there are to be wit- 
nessed sad and painful seenes!” We gathered up 
his camp-stool, threw his froek across his shoul- 
ders, touk his portfolio under his arm, and cast 
a@ hasty glance at the Rhine. Around the skiff 
at Hartung’s Island there were figures in motion, 
and a sail was spread; men, boat, trees, and the 
bushes of the island, were bathed in the mellow 
and roseate hues of the setting sun, but the ruddy 
play of colors was not suited to the artist's 
mood, so he turned away, and looked gloomily 
down on the path, which he followed slowly 
back. 

The approaching twilight brought no diminu- 
tion of the heat; on the contrary, the weather 
continued oppressively sultry; the trees put forth 
their brauches to catch some moisture, the young 
willows seemed to gape with thirst, and their 
twigs were bending like weeping willows. The 
artist went and stood amongst some dark trunks 
and bushes; even his head was bowed,—nut be- 
cause of the oppressive heat, but in his writhings 
under conflicting impressions. 

Through the leafy canopy occasionally darted a 
sudden passing ray, like the hot breath and timid 
languishing of all living things. The glow and 
heat grew greater, more constant, more oppres- 
sive, and at last caught the notice of the contem- 
plative: he looked up, and saw that shrubs and 
branches were saffrou coloured in the ruddy atmos- 
phere, aud in the distance the roar of heavy blows 
was heard. He moved faster to see what was 
going on. A few paces from where the path 
opened into the park was an opening that afforded 
a full view of the horizon. From the west dark 
masses of clouds were scurrying hitherward, «ub- 
ruptly cutting the blue of the heavens, and pic- 
turing overhead peaked mountains, and steep 
precipices. The dying rays of the sun were 
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painting golden boarders on the clouds, and the 
artist caught a glunpse of some glaciers bathed 
in the evening light. Then there flashed forth 
streams of lightning, and the overwhelming gran- 
deur of a storm was displayed. 

On the river banks some men were reposing, 
watching the commotions in the heavens, not 
without some fears. Even the trees and bushes 
were motionless, awaiting the coming storm, not 
a breath of air interrupted the awful silence. 
In the tracks of the park road which ran to the 
river a stately coach was standing with two splen- 
did black horses pawing the ground. 

“The baron is just stepping off the island,” 
eried aman from the fence to the driver: “ He 
can searcely land before the stornt breaks.” The 
coachman growled angrily at the prospect of be- 
ing thoroughly soaked by the coming rain. 

“A storm is brewing: just see the immense 
clouds of dust near the hills yonder!” said an- 
other, looking into the distance. 

“Yes, yes,” added a third, “the baron may 
be in danger. Should the storm burst, look out 
to see that cockle shell of a boat dancing on the 
waves.” 

“Bah!” answered another, making light of the 
matter; “Hartung knows how to steer. See, he 
seizes the rudder, and the servant lowers the sail, 
That is wise,” 

“The baroness also takes a seat in the boat — 
the fairest girl in the land.” 

“ And the best!” added another. 

“ Yes, truly, the best, for she has a heart for the 
poor,” said a lame man. “ Would that she were 
safe on land.” 

“There it comes! The storm bursts!” croaked 
the prophet of the party. “Took across the 
river, how the trees are tossing! hear how the 
wind roars and howls!” 

Whilst those men were watching the skiff, the 
painter observed the coming storm. IJIe had 
laid down his cloak and his drawings, crossed 
his arms, and given himself up entirely to the 
contemplation of the flashing and the crashing 
overhead. 

The din was incessant; the heavens were a 
sheet of tlame, the earth trembled. The more 
fiercely the powers of nature struggled, the more 
joyous grew the countenance of the artist. Iis 
great bright eyes opened wide, and his lately 
overcast features were now lighted up with en- 
thusiasm. Like a child he had spoken to the 
buttertly, like a child had felt for the death of the 
little brown mouse and the songster, and now he 
stands, his head surrounded by a majestie halo, 
watching the storm. The lightning-tlashes en- 
kindle in the enthusiastic soul of the artist, ideas 
that had long been slumbering, and the crushing 
weight of the disturbed elements thunder lofty 
thoughts upon the impressionable tablets of his 
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brain. The young man’s feelings and emotions 
are raised to their zenith. 

The fears of the men threatened to be fulfilled: 
the skiff danced on the waves in the greatest 
danger, and as a violent hurricane followed, the 
danger increased. Baron Hartung, it is true, 
handled the rudder with strength and skill, but 
he could not hinder the dancing of the little shell 
on the waves, nor prevent it from sinking down 
into the trough. Should he but for an instant 
lose his course before the wind, all would be 
over. 

The people on the banks had grown in num- 
bers; passers-by saw the danger in which three 
fellow-creatures on the river, were placed and 
they awaited the result. 

Hitherto the artist had not noticed the boat; 
his spirit was playing with the lightning, riding 
on the flames, storming with the hurricane, and 
investing the clouds with all sorts of monstrous 
shapes. But now that streamlets were tumbling 
down from the opposite side of the Rhine, and the 
clouds had formed a dark wall from the heavens 
down to the very earth; now that the lightning 
ceased and the thunder came to a pause, the 
tension of the artist’s mind was relaxed. Then 
he caught sight of the doomed persons in the 
frail boat, and he was called back from the sub- 
lime to the sympathetic. He saw the voyagers 
sinking and rising, he saw a maiden with flutter- 
ing garments appealing to him for help, and he 
heard the foaming river roaring for its victims. 
This is the view of the scene that seized him. He 
dashed forward amongst the trees to the bank. 
There he looked again on the expecting group; 
he saw excited movements of men, and above 
the roar of the hurricane he caught heart-rending 
human cries. He saw the waves dashing madly 
over the stones and casting the spray upon the 
land. 

The boat was very near the shore, and the artist 
breathed more freely, thinking that the danger 
was past; but he knew not the malice and the 
treachery of the excited current. Caught by the 
force of the waves, the boat was hurled against 
the rocks, its prow was held fast, the hinder 
part sank, and the shock threw the baron back- 
wards into the torrent. The terrified spectators 
screamed aloud; the maiden fell with a piercing 
cry, but was at once snatched up by two men 
and borne to the carriage. As the servant 
rushed to the spot wringing his hands, he caught 
a glimpse of his master struggling amidst the 
waves. Numerous voices were shouting for 
poles, for the baron had several times raised his 
hand. 

“He is lost!” said a laborer; “the best swim- 
mer in the world could not hold out in this tem- 
pest.” 

“ Yes, yes, the force of the waves is too over- 


whelming,” assented another. “It would be mad- 
ness for any one to venture his life now.” 

“There he raises his hand again! Help! help!” 
cried the servant. 

The painter rushed by the crowd, and with an 
immense spring, plunged into the raging torrent: 
the men looked on, awe-stricken. To add to the 
terrors of the moment, a blinding blast swept 
across the Rhine; the waters were dashed on high, 
fearful claps were heard from above as though 
thundering out applause to the bold son of the 
muses. He had disappeared for a moment, but 
presently rose to the surface. His head was seen 
on the crest of a wave; with one hand he threw 
back the hair from his eyes, and then looked 
around for the unfortunate man. 

“There he is,” shouted a voice, “two yards 
ahead of you.” 

The swimmer turned, saw the baron’s head rise 
from the water, dashed the waves aside with a 
giant’s strength, and endeavored to seize the 
baron’s head, when both disappeared together. 

The men stood watching with excited counte- 
nances, but the storm clouds were so heavy that 
sight was bounded to a few paces. 

“Both are lost!” asserted one. “It was the 
height of foolhardiness to venture in such a 
storm.” 

“Who was it that jumped in?” asked another. 
No one knew. 

They still remained, terrified, looking silently 
towards the waters, when a shout was raised: 
“Saved! saved!” 

All sprang forward. The baron was laid on 
the bank on his back, his head on the servant’s 
knee, who kept shouting as if mad: “Saved! 
saved!” O my dear, good master! saved! Thank 
God! saved.” 

“Does life remain in him?” asked one, anx- 
iously. 

“Certainly, certainly,” exclaimed the servant; 
“he several times threw up water, looked at me 
in surprise, and then closed his eyes again. He 
lives! he lives! See for yourselves!” 

The baron stirred. 

“My friends, help me to carry my master to the 


carriage.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


In order that life may be good and pleasant, 
occupation should surround and enter it, as 
the air surrounds and penetrates the body. To 
be without some wseful occupation which out- 
side our principal duties will fill all those little 
moments when we are alone, is to slowly plant 
within ourselves the seed of a discontent which 
will end by destroying our cheerfulness, weaken- 
ing our virtue, and embittering our character.— 
Golden Sands, 
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{For The “ Ave Maria.’’] 


Pray for Fair France. 


BY SARA T. &MITH. 


CROSS the blue, far-stretching wave, 
The ocean’s wide expanse, 
You lie in smiling peace to-day, 
O lovely land of France! 


The sun upon your vine-clad hills, 
And on your lofty walls; 

The sun upon your valleys green, 
Where stream to streamlet calls; 


The sun upon your busy marts, 
Where nations come and go; 

The sun upon your thousand nooks, 
Where Love's sweet blossoms blow. 


With idle jest and lightest laugh, 
With wine and song and dance, 

You pass the happy hours away, 
O lovely land of France! 


But look!—no sighs of envy breathe 
The lands of colder skies! 

You may keep your purple vineyards, 
Where summer slowly dies; 


You may keep your jests and laughter, 
And tread the merry dance, 

You have had your hours of woe and dread, 
And damning sin, poor France! 


The nation’s pride, the nation’s heart, 
Your Paris, grand and fair, 

Has blood upon its evil stones, 
A curse upon its air. 


An awful Presence comes and goes 
Beside its pacing feet; 

An echo, like the laugh of Death, 
Rings down each haunted street. 


Oh, bravely on its balmly breeze, 
Your flags of triumph swell; 

But where their shadows float below, 
Its martyred Bishop fell! 


Martyred amid the faithful priests 
Of Him who died to save, 

And heaven’s high arch was rent for them, 
Above its crimsoned pave, 


Oh, black before God’s awful Eye 
Was graved your fiendish rage, 
And the avenging angel set 
Ilis signet on the page! 


Ah no! E’en yet, his hand is stayed; 
A blessing bars the way, 

The Cross of Passion faintly signed 
By dying hands that day, 


Still rises, radiant, o’er the land, 
And, through Its light of love, 
A just but patient God looks down 

In pity from above. 


In pity still Our Lady waits, 
At every chosen shrine, 

With healing touch, that gently draws 
To life and strength divine. 


And oh, in tenderest pity still 
Our Lord unveils His Heart, 

And pleads for France against herself; 
She must not die apart! 


Pray for her: pray, by day and night! 
She lies in evil trance. 
O hearts the Ileart of Jesus loves! 
Pray for His land of France. 
LINWOOD, PA., August 20, 1880. 
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A Night at St. Bernard’s. 


(From “The Queen’) 

HE carriage road to St. Bernard’s continues 

to within two hours’ distance of the hospice, 
when, at a place called the Cantine, it ends, pass- 
ing, however, first the village of St. Pierre, where 
the hotel in which Napoleon break fasted is shown. 
From the Cantine, therefore, you must either 
have mules or finish the ascent on foot. My 
friends and I felt inclined to try the former; so 
in due time we found ourselves brilliantly 
mounted and ready to continue our journey. 

As we continued our way, the scenery became 
wilder, and of a savage grandeur that was quite 
impressive. The evening was closing in too, 
and not a human being in sight, the mists de- 
scending rapidly. Socold,and weird, and desolate 
were our surroundings, that I cannot describe 
how strange we felt as we approached the hos- 
pice, that has afforded shelter to so many weary 
travellers. Once or twice we stopped while the 
place was pointed out where an avalanche had 
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fallen, swallowing up in its icy depths the un- 
fortunate wayfarera who were passing. We saw 
an iron cross, recording the death of one of the 
brave monks, two servants, and five Italian work- 
men, the former having gone to meet the poor 
travellers and being himself engulfed. Another 
iron tablet, near the hospice, is put up in memory 
of the superior of the convent, who perished 
from the fall of an avalanche at the foot of Mont 
Mort. This is the most dangeruus part, and quite 
near the hospice. But now we have at last ar- 
rived. The steep, rough ascent near the hospice 
is made, and, feeling very cold and creepy, my 
guide (a youth rejoicing in the name of Seraphim) 
lifts me off the mule, and I follow the rest of 
my party into a cold, dark corridor, wondering 
much as to what will come next. Behold a light, 
and a monk—not an old hermit, but a very good- 
looking young priest—who seems like an emblem 
of light and goodness as he welcomes us within 
the hospitable doors. We asked whether he 
would give us shelter for the night, and having 
answered, “ With much pleasure,” he took a candle 
and led the way up two stone flights of stairs 
to the bedrooms, taking us into a large, comfort- 
able-looking room, and opening the door of an- 
other leading from it—where, he smilingly said, 
we should be tout en famille—he left us. What 
a delightful host! thought I, and forthwith we 
went to our several rooms tu change our travel- 
stained garments, so as to appear presentable at 
the supper or dinner to which we expected to be 
summoned every moment. I tied on my best 
pink ribbon with trembling fingers, for it was 
dreadfully cold, and then went downstairs. At 
the door of the sitting-room we were met by the 
same young monk, whose duty it seemed to be 
to attend to visitors. He ushered us into a large, 
airy apartment, in which was a most welcome 
sight—a fire of pine logs, crackling with a cheer- 
ful noise. Around it were seated four or five 
people who had arrived before us, and the monk 
asked us to occupy chairs near them, which we 
were very glad to do. In a few moments a 
Fernch lady and gentleman were added to our 
party, and we recognized them as fellow-travel- 
lers, having spoken to them at our mid-day halt- 
ing place. As we were now all assembled, the 
same young priest, whom I must call Brother 
Ambrose, though I never discovered his name, 
asked the visitors to take their places at the table, 
and supper was served, it being now about half- 
past seven o'clock. 

Our entertainer apologized for the soupe maigre 
which was being served, saying that on Fridays 
it was the rule to have it, and then he left us. 
The dishes were handed by two servitors, one of 
whom seemed half a priest by his dress. After 
the soupe maigre, which tasted exactly like thin 
oatmeal porridge, came salt fish and potatoes 


omelette, and rice boiled in milk with stewed 
prunes, but very welcome to such cold and hun- 
gry travellers as ourselves. When the meal was 
over, the five young people—brothers and sisters, 
I fancy, in a humble position of life—left the 
room. Brother Ambrose returned, and we all 
drew sociably round the fire. The gentlemen be- 
gan to converse, and we spent a most interesting 
hour in hearing the particulars of the every-day 
life of the brethren in this strange and remarkable 
place. Our host spoke of the dreadful snow- 
storms in the winter, which even the brave dogs 
sometimes refuse to face; and he told us how hard 
and trying the first four novitiate years are, when 
no fires are allowed in the cells. Ie himself had 
been eight years at the hospice; but only men of 
acertain temperament, he told us, can stand the 
trying life. If melancholy or ennui is seen upon 
a Brother's face, they know at once that he must 
leave, or he is adoomed man. These monks are 
of the Order of St. Augustine, and ten or twelve 
usually live at the convent, their special duty be- 
ing to help travellers and to rescue them from 
the avalanches, and in the discharge of this duty 
these good men sometimes lose their lives. 

The superior and several of the other brethren 
were absent, having gone to Martigny to visit 
their relatives. Twice a year they have this priv- 
ilege, and are allowed a fortnight’s holiday. ,.We 
asked if they intended walking to Martigny. Our 
host smiled, and said yes, they always went on 
foot, for, as religieux, they possessed no money. 
On starting, 10fr. were allowed them, this slender 
sum being thought sufficient for all their wants. 
“There were but few,” he remarked. Religion 
bound them together. They all loved their su- 
perior, and they were happy. The speaker’s face 
certainly verified his words; he seemed to enjuy 
the truest happiness; and knowing what a life of 
self-sacrifice this is, what a renunciation of home 
and friends, and of all that to us makes life sweet, 
one cannot help adiniring such men, and believ- 
ing that they must be influenced by high and holy 
motives. 

In the midst of the conversation tea was served, 
Brother Ambrose indulging in a cup himself; 
then the French couple went to bed, and we four 
drew round the fire and remained an hour longer, 
having many questions to ask, all of which our 
host answered in a pleasant, frank sort of way, 
which quite put us at our ease with him. He 
promised to show us the dogs and everything of 
interest the next morning, and then we said good 
night to him, and retired to our rooms, wonder- 
ing meanwhile whether any amount of eider 
down would make us feel warm in such a frigid 
atmosphere. Thanks to the plentiful supply of 
blankets provided by the monks, we succeeded in 
getting through the night without much shiver- 
ing, and at half-past five were aroused by the bell 
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for early matins. About an hour later, hearing 
the barking of dogs under my window, I jumped 
up, and had a first peep at the beautiful creatures; 
they had just been let out, and were now frisk- 
ing about on the cold grey rocks, and barking in 
all the delight of their newly-gained freedom. At 
eight o'clock we went down stairs, and were met 
in the corridor by our priestly host of the night 
before. After asking very courteously how we 
had slept, he led the way to the breakfast-room, 
where the Frenchman and his wife were already 
seated. Bread and butter and coffee were served, 
and after partaking of these, Brother Ambrose 
came to fulfil his promise of showing us over the 
place. 

First he took us to the library—which was well 
furnished with nicely-arranged books, reading 
being the great resource of the monks during 
the long, dreary months of winter. But this room 
serves as a museum likewise, and in it are some 
interesting old coins and antiquities, found, not 
far from the hospice, en the site of an old Ro- 
man temple of Jupiter. Amongst these, is a 
bronze hand encircled by serpents, supposed to 
have been used as a charm, and we were told 
that there were only three such in Europe. Be- 
sides these relics, there is a very choice collection 
of minerals, agates, and crystals, in the arrange- 
ment of which the monks seem to take great 
interest. 

We next went to the chapel, and found it 
larger and more imposing than one would expect 
in such a place. The old oak stalls are beauti- 
fully carved, being the handiwork of brethren of 
the order, dead long years ago, who employed their 
spare time in adorning and beautifying the church. 
There is an organ of very fair size, and Brother 
Ambrose showed us the music books, in which 
Gregorian chants are printed in square notes of 
enormous size; when they are singing, he said, 
in very cold weather, their breath is as a cloud 
before their eyes, so that it would be impossible 
to read small print. In this chapel is interred 
the body of General Dessaix, who was killed 
at the battle of Marengo, and a handsome mar- 
ble relief is erected to his memory. Near it is 
“ Le tronc des aumones,” and into this visitors drop 
their donations, as the monks themselves take no 
return for the shelter given, or for their hospital- 
ity. The poor are offered it gratuitously, and 
those who can afford to pay put into the box the 
sum they would have spent at an hotel. On leay- 
ing the chapel we went out of doors, and the 
dogs were called; there were eight of them, and 
they seemed quite gentle, allowing themselves to 
be petted and caressed very willingly. We were 
surprised to hear that they only lived seven or 
eight years, after which rheumatism so cripples 
them that they have to be killed. 

And now the priest opened the door of a place 


that I longed, yet dreaded to see—the morgue, a 
small stone building in which are laid all the un- 
claimed dead who have perished in the snow. 
The ground is literally covered with bones and 
skulls, while against the wall stand and lean, in 
all sorts of postures, ghastly figures in white 
shrouds, dried up like mummies—a horrible and 
never-to-be-forgotten sight, making one realize 
more strongly than ever the dangerous nature of 
this rocky pass. We felt the wind bitterly cold 
even at this season of the year (September), and 
they had already had snow; but sometimes at 
this date, we are told, there is snow a foot deep. 

Whilst our mules were getting ready we once 
more went into the sitting-room, and had time to 
look about us before leaving; it is a comfortably 
furnished apartment, completely lined with wood, 
the ceiling being panelled in a solid, handsome 
manner; the doors are of dark, polished wood, 
and on the walls hang beautiful engravings, 
presented by visitors who have been pleased by 
the hospitality shown them. There is also a 
piano and a harmonium, the former being given 
by the Prince of Wales. The hospice is of stone, 
very solidly built, the foundations being enor- 
mously thick—16 ft. I think. There are double 
windows to all the rooms, which are also lined 
with wood to keep out the damp. The bedrooms 
are on either side of long vaulted corridors, and 
there is accommodation for fifty or sixty guests. 
At half-past nine o’clock our mules were ready, 
so we said good-bye to the monks, who wished 
us bon voyage, and started for the descent on the 
other side, to Aosta, 


A Legend of St. Roch. 


ELIGIOUS art often represents the saints 
with some emblem recalling the most salient 
features of their lives; but how few there are 
among the faithful who understandthem? Thus, 
to give but one example, it is very probable that 
many persons do not know why St. Roch, whose 
feast is celebrated on the 16th of August, is al- 
ways represented with a dog. Here is the reason. 
St. Roch was the son of a lord called John, 
who was governor of Montpelier towards the 
end of the thirteenth century. From his infancy 
he gave signs of the most solid piety. Having 
lost his parents whilst still very young, he en- 
rolled himself in the Third Order of St. Francis, 
sold all his goods, became poor for the love of 
Jesus Christ, and set out on a pilgrimage to Italy, 
at that time overrun with the plague. Our Saint 
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at once betook himself to the hospitals in order 
to care for the sick, and upon his arrival the 
plague disappeared and the sick were suddenly 
cured. Wherever he passed, he was regarded as 
a savior sent by God to stay the ravages of the 
epidemic. 

One day he heard a heavenly voice thus ad- 
dressing him: “My son, up to this time thou 
hast endured great labors for love of Me; now, 
thou must still suffer greater pains.” 

This prediction was soon verified; Roch was at- 
tacked with horrible pains which caused him in- 
voluntarily to utter the most piercing cries; and 
being taken for a madman by the very people who 
a few days before had looked upon him as a saint, 
he was driven from the city of Plaisance, and was 
obliged to take refuge in a neighboring forest. 
There he found a deserted cabin, which he en- 
tered to try and find some rest, but a burning 
thirst tormented him, and drove away all thoughts 
of sleep. God, who is ever watchful over Ilis ser- 
vants, caused rain to fall, which formed around 
his hermitage a spring of clear water, with which 
“he washed himself and alleviated his intense 
pains. But how was he to appease his hunger in 
this solitary place? Providence knows how to 
provide for those who put their trust in His aid. 

Not far from the forest, there were several beau- 
tiful country residences, which were occupied by 

the princes of the city during the plague. One of 

’ these, Lord Garhard, a rich and powerful man, 
attended by a number of servants, kept a pack of 
dogs for hunting. Atthe time that pocr Roch 
entered the forest, as he was at table, one of his 
dogs came and seized a piece of bread which he 
held in his hand; Garhard smiled, and let it pass. 
Next day the same thing took place both at din- 
ner and supper. The master now began to be- 
lieve that the dog was not cared for by the ser- 
vants, and scolded them therefor, but learning 
that his surmises were incorrect, and that the an- 
imal did not take the morsels to eat, but to carry 
them to some place, he resolved to follow him if 
this strange larceny was repeated. Again the dog 
came and took some bread from the table; Gar- 
hard at once arose and followed him to the forest, 
where he saw him enter the cabin of St. Roch and 
present him with the bread, which the man of 
God received with blessings. 

The Saint, having miraculously recovered his 
health, set out for his native land. On his return 
to Montpelier, he was arrested as a spy, and con- 
demned to captivity by the governor, who was 
his own uncle, and there he passed the last years 
of his life. At the hour of death, he heard our 
Lord addressing him in these consoling words: 
“The time has come, My beloved Roch, to take 
thy soul into the bosom of My Heavenly Father; 
if thou hast any favor to ask of Me, either for 
thyself or for another, delay not to ask, and it 


shall be granted.” Roch begged of his divine 
Master to pardon him his sins, to lead him into 
Paradise, and to preserve from the plague or to cure 
those who should implore his aid. Our Lord has 
shown on many occasions that this prayer was 
heard. 


Prince Gallitzin. 


TESTIMONY OF A METHODIST BISHOP TO A CATHOLIO 
MISSIONARY. 


VE following tribute to the Rev. Prince Gallit- 
zin, is by the Methodist Bishop H. W. Warren. 

It was contributed to Zion's Herald, of Boston. 
We [Catholic Review] regret that its generous tone, 
so unusual in a Methodist when writing of Cath- 
olic work, has been marred by a few passages 
which indicate slenderness of information and 
narrowness of observation. But our readers will 
readily discount these, and give the writer credit, 
not for the ignorances of his youth, but for the 
honest admiration which the natural logic inher- 
ent in him compelled when he saw the still sur- 
viving work of a hardy pioneer and great priest. 
“Pausing here a day on the top of the Alle- 
ghanies in my long flight toward the ever-reced- 
ing West, I glance around on the sloping side of 
the pass, and then backward over the way I have 
come, down the rugged sides of the mountain into 
the beautiful Eden-like valleys of Pennsylvania; 
I linger long over the delightful city of brotherly 
love, also over the goodly city of Brooklyn, but 
my heart and eye rest on the State where I passed 
my earlier years, and where I heard God’s voice 
saying unto me, “Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s home, 
unto a land that I will show thee.” The land is 
wide and fair, but the learners of faith must be 
wanderers, and not proprietors therein. Let me 
tell what I see just about me, for if I tell what I 
see where the eye and heart rest, any Wedding 
Guest that stays to hear me through, would miss 
the festivities. I glance up the northern slope of 
the pass at one of the finest examples of the 
power of personal influence, and the permanence 
of human deeds, that this country affords; I see 
miles of finely-cultivated farms reaching to the 
very top of the Alleghanies. Why this Eden in 
the wilderness? why this beauty amid hard con- 
ditions? It must be the work of religion, for 
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any less exalted purpose would have sought the 
smiling valleys below, or the rich prairies beyond. 
The wilderness and the solitary place are good 
for holy men alone; anybody can settle in easy 
places. Our planet has been touched once by the 
royalty of Heaven. The King’s Son came here to 
teach the way of life in its perfect state; so our 
continent has been touched in several places by 
the royal blood of Europe, coming to establish the 
life of royal courts in the savagery of our wilder- 
ness; the life that once spent itself in crusades 
into Asia turned westward to America, and left 
its monuments at the source of the St. Lawrence, 
near Detroit, on the summit of the Alleghanies, 
and at a dozen other places. In 1770, Gallitzin,a 
prince of royal Russian blood, was born at the 
Hague; his father was for many years Ambas- 
sador to Paris; his mother, the Princess Amelia, 
studiously trained her son in the Catholic Faith, 
well knowing at the time that its profession by 
him in Russia would work for him a forfeiture of 
titles and estate; but when that result of her 
teaching was apparent, his mother left the courts 
of Paris, and with the devotion of a true mother 
came with her son to these western wilds. Ie ar- 
rived at Baltimore in 1795, a perfect Apollo of 
beauty, a perfect Loyola of devotion. 

Hfe was ordained priest in 1795, being the first 
priest admitted to holy orders in the United 
States,* and at once commenced a missionary 
life of the greatest hardship. He visited the scat- 
tered sheep of the mountains and wilderness, and 
in 1799 was permitted to found a Catholic commu- 
nity that sliould be as distinctly swayed by the 
principles of that Church as the Puritans were by 
theirs. Ife chose this top of the mountains, came 
here as Agustine Smith, laid aside royalty, wealth 
and name, and took up labor, sacrifice, and de- 
votion to others. His ministrations extended as 
far as human endurance would permit, but he 
gave his principal care to founding his beautiful 
town of Loretto that should be his ideal of the 
city of God on earth. Every great leader has had 
this idea. Some, like his namesake, only write 
out their ideas; some, more practical, seek to em- 
body them. Here was his cross planted—the 
only one between Lancaster and St. Louis, and that 
on a mountain top high enough to be seen, by 
faith at least, all over the continent. His sisters, 
inheriting the estate he forfeited by his religion, 
justly divided the property with him, and this 
ho devoted to his colony: he fuunded a chureb, 
the orders of the Sisters of Mercy, and a college of 
Franciscan Brothers. He became an American 
citizen in 1802, was a life-long Whig in politics, 
and zealous in his duties to his adopted country. 


* A mistake. Father Badin was the first: ordained 1793, 
at Baltimore, by Bishop Carroll. Prince Gallitzin, however, 
was the first priest ordained In the country who had re- 
celved his ecclesiastical traintng here. 


In 1812, he raised a company for the war, of- 
fered up for them the Mass, and sent them forth 
with his blessing and an exhortation to be cour- 
ageous. He maintained an extensive correspon- 
dence with Adams, Jackson, Webster, and Clay. 

On the 6th of May, 1840, the stillness of death 
came over every home in Loretto, for in the house 
of the priest was the presence of death: their 
counsellor and friend, both in matters political 
and religious, had forgotten the object of his life. 
long devotion; he knew no more the faces of his 
friends; he had forgotten the language in which 
he had expressed all the great schemes of his 
manhood, and was prattling in the euphonious 
language of France, talking with his mother; 
praying at her knee; singing the vesper hymns 
she had taught him, as the evening of life stole on, 
till, when it was dark, he sunk into that slum- 
ber from which the dawn of an eternal day awoke 
him. Asaresult of his life, this whole country 
is predominantly Catholic: in all social, educa- 
tional and political aspects it bears to-day the 
stamp he put upon it, and for years to come the 
same industrious, hardy, intelligent people he 
created will be found here. A simple monument 
of stone marks his grave on the hillside, but his 
true monument is this whole country. The good 
that men do lives after them. Good men’s names 
are not writ in water; their thoughts remain 
embodied in systems, institutions and living men. 
Had his ideas been as large and his inspirations 
as vigorous as those of the Pilgrims [?], he might 
have exerted as wide an influence. It is easy to 
trace the line of demarcation between the flow of 
two sources of civilization; it is crossed in a 
di zen places by the traveller on this continent, as 
seusibly as when he goes from a Protestant toa 
Catholic canton in Switzerland. Whoever wants 
his intluence to live, his memory to flourish, his 
life to continue, should build not with marble, 
but with mind, should establish ideas and propa- 
gate the highest feeling of religion, There is room 
on this continent and planet for thousands of men 
to so build that their names shall live for cen- 
turies, and God shall say, “ Well done.” 


oo 


. WALKING along the shore one morn 
A holy man by chance I found, 
Who by a tiger had been torn, 
And had no salve to heal his wound. 
Long time he suffered grievious pain, 
But not the less to the Most High 
Ve offered thanks. They asked him why? 
For answer he thanked God again: 
And then to them: “That I am in 
No greater peril than you see; 
That what has overtaken me 
1s but misfortune and not sin.” 
—R. W. Stoddard. 
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A Practical Lesson. 


[From “The Philadelyhta Standard.’’] 


We recently read in one of our exchanges a short 
story recounting how a father took half a dozen sound, 
rosy-cheeked apples, without a speck or sign of decay 
about them, and, after showing them to his children, 
placed them on a plate with another apple which was 
partially rotten at thecore. After leaving them thus for 
some time, he again exhibited them to his children, 
when all the apples—those that had been sound as well 
as the unsound one—were found to be rotten. 

Here is a practical lesson that comes home to parents 
who exercise no care or restraint over their children as 
regards the friendships they form and the companions 
with whom they associate. Their children may be du- 
tiful, obedient, innocent, pure and devout; but if they 
are allowed to come into contact with the vicious and 
impure, with those who are disobedient and indevout, 
they will soon catch the taint of evil from them and be- 
come like them... . 

There is another practical lesson in the anecdote 
above recounted. Wicked companions are not the only 
evil associates that corrupt. A bad book is a bad com- 
panion. The books we read become our most intimate 
companions. We remember and think over their lan- 
guage, and drink in their thoughts and ideas. The feel- 
ings they express, and the principles they inculcate, 
enter into our minds and become often a most intimate 
part of ourcharacters. Beyond this, too, and beneath it, 
there is, apart from the language and expressed thought, 
a spirit in many books, too subtle for expression, which 
enters by sugyestion into the minds of its readers, which 
is often so subtle, indeed, as to be scarcely perceptible, 
and yet it enters into the minds of the readers and 
influences them most powerfully without their being 
aware of its operation. ... 

There is still another; and a large class of Catholics 
should bear in mind the lesson we have been irying 
to inculcate. It is composed of educated Catholics, and 
particularly young educated Catholics. Very many of 
these imagine that in view of their intellectual training 
they have a right to read everything that, under the 
names of literature and science, comes from the press; 
they wish to sce and read everything that the ene 
mies of Catholicism have to say against it; they are 
ambitious to be considered well informed, thoroughly 
posted up, by their non-Catholic aquaintances, in all the 
latest infidel theories and arguments against their ye- 
ligion, and from this false and silly motive they read 
such publications more habitually and carefully than 
they do the most excellent Catholic publications. We 
know not a few of this class who have never read— 
who are {ignorant of and put away unread, the most 
valuable recent Catholic publications written by most 
distinguished Catholic authors, and yet they can talk 
flippantly of almost every anti-Catholic or non-Catholic 
work which has recently been put forth, with a flimsy 
pretext of science or research. 

Those Catholics who think they have a right to do 
this, are wofully deceiving themselves; they are vio- 
lating one of the plain precepts of the Church. The 
establishment and continuance of an Index Expurga- 


tortus by the Church has not been for nothing, nor 
without-a wise purpose: it is designed to guard Catho- 
lics against the very danger to which we have been re- 
ferring—the danger of reading books detrimental to 
faith or morals. 

Many an educated young Catholic, who in the pride 
of his intellect, assumed the liberty of reading what- 
ever he chose, has insensibly lost the spirit of true de- 
votion, and in the end lost his faith, and made ship- 
wreck of his soul. 

Let these Catholics ponder the reply which a Prelate 
of the Church, Archbishop of a diocese not a thousand 
miles away, is said to have made on being twitted be- 
cause he had not read an anti-Catholic work which 
had acquired an ephemeral reputation. “I do not,” he 
remarked, “makea practice of reading books hostile to 
the Faith.” 


The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


_— 


It is sufficiently well known that the belief of the 
faithful, corroborated by the Church in every way 
except that of solemn definition, holds that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was taken to heaven in body as well as 
soul. Among the requests presented for the considera- 
tion of the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican was 
one signed by over two hundred of the Fathers, and 
that would no doubt have received many more sig- 
natures if the labors of that synod had not been inter- 
rupted by circumstances familiar toour readers. This 
petition was to the effect that the bodily assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin should receive the solemn sanction 
of a dogmatic definition. 

A couple of recent publications have revived interest 
in this matter. One of these publications deals with 
the question: Can the bodily assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin be matter of a definition? The second and 
more recent publication deals with the historical and 
other grounds that favor the bodily assumption. 
While ro Catholic denies the fact, there are two opin- 
ions as to the manner in which it took place. Most 
Catholics have heard the story of the death of the 
Blessed Virgin, the opening of the tomb after a short 
interval and the discovery that the body was no longer 
there: this has been, at least of late centuries, the more 
generally accepted account. Tho second of the publi- 
cations mentioned, maintains, in accordance with an 
ancient opinion, that the Blessed Virgin dtd not die at 
all, but was transferred alive into the kingdom of 
heaven. The work has been published in Rome; it 
consists of two learned volumes, and has received very | 
praiseworthy mention from the Awrora, 

Itis true that there are not now in the Church any 
dissensions as to the fact, that tho Blessed Virgin is 
now, body and soul, in heaven, and that is the belief 
of Catholics entirely prescinding the question of the 
manner in which the assumption took place. The 
fact that there is no dissent in the main point, may 
lead to the disappointment of those who have sought 
a dogwatic definition in the matter; and even of course 
should a definition be made, it could cover the common 
belicf without touching wpon the secondary contro- 
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versy. As far as known, there is no intention in the 
proper ecclesiastical spheres of bringing either matter 
under the supreme consideration of the Holy See; but 
it is very probable that the resumption of the labors of 
the Ecumenical Council will be the signal for a re- 
newal of the former petition, and in all likelihood the 
occasion of completing the crown of the Queen of 
Heaven. 

But a few days ago, a Catholic paper of England 
stated that it was under contemplation to reconvene 
the Bishops of the world. We have not seen the state- 
ment confirmed from any other quarter, and the present 
circumstances of the Church are such as to deprive 
the rumor of probability; sooner or later, however, 
the reassembling will take place, and the intercession 
of the Mother of God may hasten the oceasion of her 
own greater glory, and of many other benefits to the 
Church as well—Dr. Mahar tr “ The Catholic Unt 
verse.” 
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Catholic Notes. 


—tThe Luke Shore Visitor of Erie, Pa., made its 
appearance last Weck in a new dress, and folio shape. 

— The Catholic Citizen announcs the death of Rev. 
Father Deisenrieder, pastor of Farmersville, Dodge Co., 
Wis. KI. P. 

— The number of religious congregations falling un- 
der the iniquitous decrees in France is 75, and the num- 
ber of religious 5,324. 

— Rev. Andrew Skopez, a venerable, zealous, and 
well known priest of western Pennsylvania, celebrated 
his gulden jubilee on the 25th ult. 

—-The Holy See has decided to enter into negotia- 
tions with Greece, through the medium of Mgr. Ma- 
rengo, in order to regulate Catholic interests in that 
country. 

—-His Holiness Leo XIII issued a decree on the 4th 
of August by which the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, is named Patron of all universities, acade- 
mies and lyccums. 

— Rev. Father Mark Gross has declined the appoint- 

ment of Bishop in partibus tnfidelium and Vicar- 
Apostolic of North Carolina, and the Holy Father has 
accepted his resignation. 
A grand monument to Pius IX, in the form of his 
statue, little less than twice the size of life, was recently 
erected in Milan Cathedral. The entire cost was de- 
frayed by private subscriptions. 

—-M. Gustave Doré is engaged upon a picture 
painted on colossal scale, like the majority of his Serip- 
tural subjects, illustrating the text, ‘Come unto Me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 

— It is reported that a son of Senatur Voorhees 
was lately received into the Church at ‘Terre Haute. 
Mr. Arkwright, a son of the famous inventor Sir R. 
Arkwright, is a recent convert in England. 


—Some of those who most severely criticized the 
appointment of Lord Ripon as Viceroy of India be- 
cause he is a Catholic, are now heartily praising him 
for an order forbidding all Suuday work in the civil 
offices of India. 
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—Some time ago an impious wretch in the South of 
France induced a little girl, too young to realize the 
atrocity of the deed, to spit upon a mission cross. 
Within three days the author of the sacrilege met with 
a sudden death. 

— The Annals of the Holy Childhood contains the 
account of the receipts of the Soctety for 1879. Thesum 
total is 2,546 000 frances. 1,141,700 frances were received 
from France, 503,000}/from Germany 3 266,000 from Bel- 
gium; and 165,000 from Italy. 

—wWe have just completed a general index of 
Bruwnaon'’s Quarterly Review (twenty-four volumes) 
which will soon be printed. A few extra copies will 
be struck off for those who may desirethem. Applica- 
tions should be made without delay. 

—The Sovereign Pontiff! has approved the project 
of the erection of a church near the castle of St. Angelo, 
under the title of St. Leo the Great and St. Thomas of 
Aquin. The plang have been made by the architect 
Fontana, and the expenses are to be defrayed by sub- 
scription. 

—The venerable Dr. McCloskey has once more as- 
sumed the presidency of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mittsburg, Md., left vacant by the appointment of Dr. 
Watterson to the See of Columbus, Dr. MeCloskey has 
been connected with Mt. St. Mary’s for more than forty 
years. 

— Father Callaghan of the Catholic Telcyraph writ- 
ing to that paper from Queenstown, says that Very Rev. 
Father Manogue, recently appointed Coad jutor,to Bishop 
O'Connell, of Grass Valley, was his fellow-passenger 
across the Atlantic. Father Callaghan styles the new 
Bishop “the ecclesiastical giant of Nevada—a giant in 
missionary labor as well as in physique.” 


— The Christian cemetery has always been an ob- 
ject of the greatest care to the Catholie Church. Under 
the beautiful title of ‘God's Acre,” the Catholic ceme- 
tery is blessed in the name of the Most High, and in it 
repose the bodies of those who await a ylorious resur- 
rection. The Church will have none but her children 
buried in God's Acre.—N. Y. Catholic Herald. 


—A manuscript of the Gospels, written on purple 
parchment in silver ink, and adorned with miniatures, 
was recently discovered in Calabria. A sect of repro- 
ductions of the miniatures has just been published at 
Leipzig, and a collation of the text is promised. The 
MS. contains St. Matthew and St. Mark. As early a 
date as the end of the fifth century or beginning of 
the sixth is assigned for both the miniatures and the 
text. 

— The Chronique des Arts tells us that the Louvre 
has acquired two fiue works of the Florentine School 
of the fifteenth century, being a larve fresco by Fra 
Angelico, representing Christ on the Cross, surrounded 
by the Virgin and two saints, and a portrait of an old 
man by Ghirlandajo, most vigorously drawn and bril- 
liantly colored. The former is placed on the great 
staircase, the latter in the gallery devoted to early Ital- 
ian pictures. 

— Mer. Chiais, Vicar-A postolic of Chen-si, China, 
has written, under date of April 2ith, to Father Marie, 
Procurator of the Franciscan missions at Paris, as fol- 
lows:—* I thank you for your remittance of 3,200 francs 
for our suffering poor. The number of children ex- 
posed in the fields and public streets is incalculabie, and 
I have gathered together a large number of them to 
place in the orphanages. I.et us hope that God will 
have pity on us, and that the harvest this year may be 
plentiful.” 


14 Ave Maria. 


—tThe Duke of Norfolk, according to Mr. Labou- 
chere, leads a life of the quietest kind, taking the 
chair at nearly every Catholic meeting beld in London, 
but otherwise pot coming very much to the front. His 
munificence is princely: he gives not thousands, but 
tens of thousands, toward the building of churches and 
schools and convents; be is very generous, also, to in- 
dividuals, no matter what their creed may be, if their 
need is clear; he has, moreover, the rare habit of reply- 
ing punctually to every application for assistance, witb 
a cordial yes or a courteous no. 

—The Patriarch of Jerusalem, Mgr. Bracco, accom- 
panied by his Seerctary, Father Valergo, after a short 
stay in Paris and Lyons, took his departure for Kome. 
It is now thirty years since Pius 1X re-established the 
See of Jerusalem, after a vacancy of about six centu- 
ries. Religion has made wost wonderful progress 
in the patriarchate. Atthe time of the nomination of 
Mgr. Bracco in 1847, they were, in all Holy Land, 
scarcely 4,000 Catholics; but to-day, despite the formid- 
able opposition of Mussulmans, English and German 
Protestants, and Russian schismatics, the number of 
the faithful is more than 11,U00. 

—‘ After a year of sturmy negotiations, and the 
deposit of an enormous sum of money,” says a writer 
in Les Mtsstons Catholtyues, “we have at last ac- 
quired the ruins of the sanctuary of Emmaus. The 
contract of sale is signed and is now in the possession 
of Mile. Dartigaux de Saint-Cric de Pau, foundress of 
the Carmelites of Bethlehem. This pious lady, who 
has an immense fortune, proposes to renovate the sanct- 
uary, and build—on one side, 8 monastery for the Car- 
melites, who will guard it and keep it open for the pil- 
grims who may wish to visit it. We hope to witness 
the dedication before many months.” 

— The Superior of the Sisters of Charity at Teheran, 
the capital of Persia, recently arrived in France, 
empowered by the Persian Government to conduct 
thither, at its expense, as many Sisters as she could ob- 
tain. Though there are already a large number there, 
nevertheless, the Persian Government, which has ex- 
perienced the advantages resulling to the empire and 
to civilization from the institutions of the Daughters 
of St. Vincent of Paul, bas determined to increase their 
number. Thus the prophetic words which St. Vincent 
directed to them when he instituted the Order, are 
again confirmed: “(:o, your country is the world. ... 
1 fear nothing for our Congregation except to see it 
prospering too much. ... If God sends us afflictions, 
it is a good sign; let us sincerely thank the Divine 
mercy.” 

——The following chronological table of the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits will not be without interest at this 
time. They were expelled from Saragossa in the year 
1555; Valtellina, 1556; Vienna, 1563; Avignon, 1570; 
Antwerp, 1578; Segovia, 1578; Portugal, 1578 and 1767; 
England, 1579, 1586, 1601, and 1604; Japan, 156 and 
1612; Hungary, 1588; ‘Transylvania, 1588; Bordeaux, 
1580; France, 15!4, 1845; Holland, 1596; Tournon, 1597; 
Bearn, 1598; Danzig, 1606; Thorn, 1606; Venice, 1612; 
Bohemia, 1618; Moravia, 1610; Napoli, 1622; the Neth- 
erlands, 1622; China, 1622; India, 1622; Malta, 1634; 
Russia, 1676 and 1823; Savoy, 1729; Spain, 1750; the 
two Sicilies, 1768; Duchy of Parina, 1768. These are 
only the general expulsions; the partial expulsions are 
almost without number. J3lessed are they who suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake. 

— Marseilles has been honored by the visit of Myr. 
Taurin, of the Order of Capuchins, Bishop of Gallas 
(Central Africa). ‘The Rev. Father was guardian of 


the Convent of the Capuchins in Taurin up to the 
year 18,0, when he was sent by the Sovereign Pontiff 
to Gallas, for the purpose of converting that country to 
the Catholic Faith. He had gained over a large num- 
ber of souis, established several parishes, and even a 
seminary, when the defeat of King Meuelik by the 
troops of the Emperor Juhannes, and the occupation of 
the States of the vanquished king by the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, completely changed the face of things. The 
Emperor Johannes quietly expelled the Catholic Bishops 
of Sahook, among whom was Mgr. Taurin, who was 
obliged to return to Egypt; he soon afterwards em- 
barked tur France by way of the Red Sea, the Suez 
Canal and the Mediterranean. The zealous missionary 
proposes to return soon to Gallas and there continue 
his evangelical mission, without, however, residing on 
Abyssinian territory. 

— At the semi-monthly meeting of the Society of 

Foreign Missions at Mill Hill, near London, held re- 
ecently, @ satisfactory report was made on the state of 
the different missions entrusted to the Society. The 
priests sent to Afghanistan, and at present employed as 
chaplains in the English Army, hope soon to be able 
to devote themselves to the work of evangelizing the 
heathen natives. The missionaries engazed in the 
apostolate of the negrves in the United States are 
making great efforts to establish schools; a certain 
number of young priests are preparing to leave soon 
for the isle of Borneo. ‘Those who are successfully la- 
boring in the districts of Gumton and Nellore have suf- 
fered a great loss in the person of their Vicar-A pos- 
tolic, Mgr. Fennelly. One of the last acts of the la- 
mented prelate was to visit each of the missions and 
to confirm their numerous converts. Within five years, 
their numerous flock has been increased by 4,300 
neophytes. The promotion of the President of the Su- 
ciety, the Marquis of Ripon, to the Vice-Royalty of 
India deprives the work of one of its most zealous and 
efficient supporters. 

—“On last Sunday,” says a correspondent of the 
New Orleans Morning Star, writing from Natchez, un- 
der date August 11, “1 attended High Mass at the Cath- 
edral, and heard the following announcement made by 
Very Kev. M. F. Grignon: 

“*BELOVED BRETH&RN :—I know you will be more than 
Pleased to learn that Bishop Elder has not forgotten us, his 
former children. In his letters he always wishes to be re- 
membered to you, and desires me to say that he never forgets 
you at the altar. Asa loving souvenir and sacred token of 
alfection, he has sent to this congreyzation a statue of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, together with a very appropriate niche. But its 
intrinsic worth to you fs the remembrance of that devotion to 
our dear Mother which the Bishop so eloquently taught you, 

“Ob! let us not forget his words and his advice: when 
in trouble and sorrow, let us come here before the altar of 
Mary, and ask her to plead our cause with her Divine Son ; 
but while praying for ourseives, let us not forget him who 
never foryets us.’ 

“T again visited the church in the evening, and was 
not at all surprised to see many of the people prostrate 
before the image of Our Lady of Lourdes, supplicating 
Heaven, through her, for themselves and their absent 
Father, as had been recommended. I could not help 
thinking as I left the Cathedral that evening, that even 
here below virtue and true goodness have their re- 
ward.” 

— Tre Conversion or Donoso Cortes.—This 
distinguished gentleman was at one time the Spanish 
Ambassador to the court of France. He was much 
esteemed by the saintly Madame Sweteline, and it was 
in her drawing-room that he was pleased to deseribe 
the circumstances of his return to the Catholic Faith. 
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The story, verified by the moving accents of his voice, 
left so deep an impression on the mind of the hearers, 
that one of them conceived the desire of preserving the 
narration in writing, and this souvenir will constitute 
one of the most affecting pages of the biography of 
Donoso Cortes: 

*‘] had arrived at middle life,” said Donoso Cortes, 
one evening, in the salon of Mme. Swetchine, “and 
the reading of French works, following on that of 
Latin authors, had destroyed my belief in Christianity : 
still I considered myself one of the most honest of men. 
I accompanied the Queen Christina to Parls, and there 
became acquainted with a Spaniard, Don Manuel —, 
a@ simple-minded, upright, man, not at all brilliant, but 
very religious, and devoted to good works. I watched 
him, and said to myself, ‘1t is strange! 1 am certainly an 
honest man, and Don Manuel is undoubtedly an honest 
man, but his honesty is different from mine: there is 
something in his honesty which I cannot account for, 
and which, I think, renders it superior to mine; but 
whence comes it?’ I mentioned it to Don Manuel him- 
self, and he replied with simplicity, ‘Iam a Christian, 
and you are not.’ The remark struck me, and I often 
thought of it, but I had not quite fathomed it, when my 
brother fell ill at Madrid. LI hurried to Spain,and when 
I arrived [ found his situation very dangerous. Once, 
while attending him, I repeated my conversation with 
Don Manuel. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘he gave you the true 
reason.’ He then explained the remark, and what he 
said touched me so deeply, that when a few days 
later, he died I thought more of his confessor whom he 
bequeathed to me, than I did of his fortune.” One of 
those present remarked, ‘‘ Certainly, M.l’Ambassadeur, 
it was by God’s great mercy that you were so suddenly 
enlightened when you had not thought to seek for light: 
Was there any peculiar circumstance in your life 
through which you might be said to have deserved such 
a favor?” “I do not recall any,’’ replied Donoso Cortes: 
‘““my life has been very commonplace; yet, perhaps, 
one feeling of mine has been pleasing to God: 1 have 
never regarded the poor man who sat at my gate as 
any other than my brother.” 


New Publications, 


—THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY just 
published by the well-known advertising firm of Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co, New York, contains tolerably ac- 
curate lists of all the newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States, territories, and Canada, 
together with an interesting description of the towns 
and cities in which they are issued, the population, etc.» 
so that the American Newspaper Directory cannot 
fail to prove useful to business men and others. As 
to the manner of indicating the circulation of news- 
papers, we think it vague, and not so satisfactory as 
the old way of giving the round numbers, The pres- 
ent indefinite method is, undoubtedly, adopted to es- 
cape the clamor and invectives of such periodicals as 
those referred to by the editor, which wish to be ac- 
credited with a larger number of subscribers than they 
really possess; but we think the method does injustice 
to the majority of papers, without evading the censure of 
the malcontent few. For instance, THE AVE MARIA 


has F1 appended to its circulation, and on turning 
to the key we find that F1 signifies “exceeding 10,000,” 
which is wide of the mark. Again, the Notre Dame 
Scholastic, under the same heading, “ Notre Dame,” 
has the letter “J” appended, signifying “less than 
1,000,” whereas that paper has had for years a circula- 
tion of at least one thousand two bundred In al) other 
respects we think the American Newspaper Directory 
is compiled with great care and good judgment. The 
classified lists are an excellent feature, and much time 
and labor will be saved by thei. 


—— The Centennial Echo and New Era Is the title 
of a neat and well-filled monthly magazine of sixteen 
pages, published by the Rev. M. McDonnell, at Batavia, 
Genesee Co., New York, in aid of the new Home of 
the Sacred Heart, which he has recently opened near 
Avoca, Minn., for destitute children from all parts 
of the United States. The price of subscription to 
Father McDonnell’s magazine is only $1 a year, and 
we think we need only make known the object for 
which it is published In order to induce many chari- 
table people to subscribe for it. The Rev. Father has 
secured 5,000 acres of good land near the new and 
prospering colony of Avoca, Murray Co., Minnesota, 
where the children under his charge will be taught 
farming and various industrial arts, the public being 
thus relieved from further tax for their main support, 
and the children furnished a means of gaining an honest 
and honorable livelihood in after-life. The successful 
precedent given by the Xaverian Brothers at their 
farm and Protectorate near Baltimore, where bigoted 
clamor was silenced, and fanatical opposition disarmed, 
is a guarantee of Father McDonnell’s success in the 
West. We wish the Rev. gentleman a hearty God-speed 
in his praiseworthy undertaking, and hope he will find 
many warm hearts and ready hands to co-operate in 
the good work. 


— Our Catholic Youth is the title of a new four- 
page illustrated weekly, published by John C. Lap- 
pan, 48 Larned st., West Detroit, Mich., at $1 a year. 
Having seen but one number of this little paper, we 
can only say that it makes a very creditable appear- 
ance and bids fair to do good work in a wide field. 


Acknowledgments. 


PRESENTATION CONVENT, FETITARD, IRELAND, 
August 7, 1880, 
Very DEAR FatueER:—I have just received your 
last generous instalment of £10 for the suffering chil- 
dren of treland, making up to this £150! You will 
never know till you see it in the light of eternity the 
amount of good that has been done or the amount of 
misery that has been relieved thereby. Every shilling © 
of these £150 has been a substantial and permanent re- 
lief in helping our poor people over the starving months 
“till the tide of want is gone,” and—thank God—that 
“tide of want” will soon have passed. Everything 
now looks bright and hopeful for our poor people. 
Ever, dear Father, most gratefully yours in J. C., 
Epwarp Murpny, S. J. 
THE Rev. EpiToR or “THE AVE MARIA.” 
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Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourues), 


“We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 28. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the members this week: Conversion to the 
Faith for 4 persons and 1 family,—recovery of health for 
5 persons,—spiritual favors for 7 persons and 6 fami- 
lies, —tempural favors fur 13 persons and 12 famulies,— 
recovery of sight for 4 persons,--recovery of mind 
for 2 persons,—change of life for 6 persons; also 3s 
particular intentions, and 2 thanksgivings for favors 
obtained. 

Speciticd intentions: Success of a school,—increase 
of piety in a certain congregation,—success of a no- 
vena,—special graces and blessings for 2 priests — 
perseverance in his good resolutions for a young man 
who is given to intemperance,—conversion of a dissi- 
pated son whose mother is greatly distressed,—a family 
of unruly children. 

FAVORS OBTAINED. 

The following extracts from a letter of recent date 
will be read with interest: “I received the water of 
Lourdes which you sent me about six weeks ago. Al- 
though the physicians had been attending me for 
pearly a year, up to that time 1 felt no relief; but now, 
thanks be to Our Blessed Lady’s assistance, 1 am almost 
well again. My son, a boy of fifteen, was sulfering from 
an injury which he received when a child about six 
years old. We took him to the hospital, where, after an 
examination, the doctors decided that he would be 
obliged to undergo a surgical operation. Horrified at 
the idea, we returned home and placed the case in the 
hands of the Blessed Virgin, made a novena, and ap- 
plied the water of Lourdes; thanks be to God! for 
three weeks he has not felt the slightest pain.” 

OBITUARY. 

The following deceased persons are recommended to 
the prayers of the Confraternity: Mr. BernarD Mc- 
Carreny, of Steubenville, Ohio, lately deceased. Mr. 
JoHN KELLY, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who departed this 
life on the 11th ult Mrs. SALLIE P. Bussky, who 
recently died a most edifying death, ANNIK C. MA- 
GUIRE, of New York, whose death at the venerable age 
of eighty-four occurred on the 22d of Aug. Miss 
HANNAH Hyngs, of Cohoes, N. Y. NoRA BERGIN, of 
Chicago, [ll Mrs. M. Murravan; Mr. JAMES Mc- 
Donouven; Mrs. Mary Burke; Mr. DENNIS FLAH- 
ERTY; Mrs. BRipcEeT Moonky; Mr. JonN RYAN; Mr. 
CoNsTANCK McGuire; JOUN Firzpatuick, and PAat- 
RIicK and ELIZABETH PATTERSON. Also several 
others, Whose names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. 8. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 


> —___. 


WHAT an argument against the skeptic is the life of 
a true Christian ! 

A friendship will be young after the lapse of a cen- 
tury; a passion is old at the end of three months. 


Uouth’s Department. 


Jesus on the Altar. 


BY EVA. 


WEET Jesus, on the altar here 
1 see Thee all alone, 
In chains of love a Prisoner, 
Upon Thy altar throne. 


No light is there about Thee 
Save from the snowy dove,* 

The emblem of a gentle soul, 
Of innocence and love. 


And here am I so near Thee, 
In this dark lonely room,t 

Whose solitude reminds me 
Of Thy own garden tomb. 


Oh, yes: I feel Thee near me, 
Then I am not alone, 

For countless angels worship here 
Around Thy altar throne. 


O would that I could bring Thee 
The hearts of erring men, 

Who think not of Thy presene here, 
Nor of Thy love for them. 


Then humbly in their absence 
Vl to Thee homage pay, 

For all those loved and cherished ones 
That are now so far away; 


And offer Thee all I possess— 
This heart and soul of mine— 

I offer Thee the hearts of all; 
Ob place them, Lord, in Thine. 


And thus with hearts united 
In gratitude and love, 

Well nestle in Thy presence here 
Beneath this snowy dove. 


* The lamp suspended before the tabernacle was fn the 
form of a snow-white dove, with outstretched wings. 

t+ The room where T passed the night was next to the 
chapel, and my only light a sinall night-light. 


a 


Ti chain of destiny leads him who obeys, and 
drags him who resists it.—Count de Maistre. 
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The Godfather’s Gift. 


Translated from the French for “The Ave Maria.” 


POOR young woman, bereaved 
of her husband soon after mar- 
riage, was obliged to take service 
with an English lady who had 
%“ come to Metz on important 
business. Mrs. Johnson was truly 
pious, and rejoiced that poor Marie 
Bernis had applied to her for a situa- 
tion, as her heart was touched by the 
desolate condition of the young crea- 
ture, soon to become a mother, and with no rela- 
tive or friend able to assist her. 

“You may make your mind easy,” said this 
charitable mistress; “you shall have every atten- 
tion and care, and I will be the godmother,” she 
added, with an engaging smile. 

When the child was born, Mrs. Johnson was 
ready to fulfil her promise; but it was necessary 
to find a godfather also. A stranger in Metz, she 
had no acquaintances except among her own 
country people, and they were not Catholics. As 
she went into the church to hear Mass, her mind 
full of this solicitude, she noticed a man who was 
evidently a stranger, with an air of respectability 
in spite of his very poor raiment, and as she 
marked the simple yet fervent devotion with 
which he heard Mass, she thought that surely he 
would be a suitable godfather for her little boy. as 
she fondly called the infant, and she believed he 
was too good a Christian to refuse a kind action 
toa poor young widow and fatherless babe. Com- 
mending her plan to God, she addressed the man, 
as they were leaving the church, and explained 
the peculiar circumstances impelling her to make 
the request, which, as she had expected, was un- 
hesitatingly granted. 

The child was baptized the next day, by the 
name of Pierre. “My little Peter!” the good 
English lady emphatically called him, quite con- 
temning the French turn of her favorite name. 
Her fellow sponsor, although very poor, would 
nevertheless present a keepsake to his godchild, 
and drawing from his pocket a silver medal which 
he had brought from Spain (where he had been 
as a soldier) he placed it on the infant's bosom, 
saying: “This medal, which bears the image of 
the Blessed Virgin, has saved me in several perils. 
I trust it will equally preserve this little one from 
all harm, for Mary never forgets her own. I 
shall never see you again, little angel, but the 


eyes of your heavenly Mother will never close on 
you. ” 

The brave man departed. The infant grew 
into a fine little fellow, and until he was two 
years old his mother had never known any sor- 
row save that of parting with her kind benefac- 
tress, who, previous to leaving Metz, placed her 
in comfortable lodgings in the suburbs, where 
Marie’s skill in embroidering supported herself 
and child very well. But the invasion of 1814 
took place, and brought with it fears and dangers. 
Marie, terrified by the roaring of the cannon, and 
seeing her neighbors fly, resolved to join a party 
who were moving into the city, hoping that they 
would afford her protection. She borrowed a 
ear, and packed into it all her worldly goods. 
Then. pale and trembling, she set out, holding 
little Pierre in her arms, and urging on the donkey 
attached to the car. The city gates were nearly 
reached, when a ball tore the flesh from her arm, 
and would have pierced her child's heart, but that 
it struck against some hard substance and re- 
bounded, leaving him unhurt. Imagining that 
he was killed, she gave herself up to an agonfof 
grief, till, roused by his cries, she opened his dress 
in the hope that his wound might not be mortal, 
and she found his godfather’s gift, the medal of 
the Blessed Virgin, indented with the ball that 
would otherwise have killed her child. Falling 
on her knees, she poured out her gratitude to 
that sweet Mother whose eyes never close on the 
children of her love. 

Marie Bernis settled herself in the city, happy 
in the hope of quieter times at hand; but 
the terrors attending her removal had been too 
much for a constitution never very strong. She 
continued to work, for she had to support herself 
and Pierre, but the employment which had 
hitherto been almost like a pastime was now 
wearisome, and her pale countenance and tremb- 
ling hands showed that her nerves had received 
a lasting injury. She toiled on, struggling with 
her increasing weakness, but when Pierre had 
reached his eighth year she was totally prostrated 
by a long spell of sickness. What would become 
of them now ? 

They must starve, for well she knew the power 
of exertion was gone from her, if indeed she 
would ever be able to leave her bed. 

“Dear mamma,” Pierre would whisper, “have 
you then forgotten we have a Mother, the dear- 
est, stronyest Mother, in heaven?” 

And taking his battered medal from his neck, 
he would press it to his mother’s lips until confi- 
dence and peace returned to her soul. 

Soon there was no resource left them; one by 
one all their things had been sold, and now Pierre 
must go and beg. The sensitive child shuddered 
at the thought, but he reflected on the humilia- 
tions and sufferings Jesus had undergone for him, 
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and though his tears often flowed in secret yet the 
bitterness of the trial was lessened. The kind- 
ness of the neighbors preserved this little family 
through its hard trials for several vears: for al- 
though Pierre was always willing to run errands 
or do any kind of work that he could get, he was 
not strong enough for regular labor, and but for 
the charity that was never refused him, he and 
his ailing parent must have died of want. 

One summer day Pierre was returning from a 
distant cottage to which he had been sent with 
some marketing, when, overpowered by heat and 
fatigue, he found himself unable to reach his poor 
home, and the parish church being close by he 
turned into the porch to rest himself in the wel- 
come shade. A peddler had also taken shelter 
there, from the heat, and was fast asleep on the 
steps, his bundle of merchandise resting against 
the wall. A thunder-storm presently came on; 
heavy rain drops began to fall, and the peddler’s 
goods were in a position to receive the stream of 
water that would soon pour down from the roof 
of the porch. 

“This poor man’s goods will be ruined,” said 
Pierre to himself, “ unless they be moved, and he 
seems so tired it is a pity to awaken him.” 

Then rising he managed to move the load into 
a more sheltered position, and as a farther pre- 
caution he took off his blouse and spread it over 
the goods, after which he sat down to await the 
owner's awakening. This soon took place, for 
the roar of the storm might have awakened the 
seven sleepers. When the man saw the pains 
the child had taken to preserve a stranger's prop- 
erty, he felt too much interested in him to part 
without learning something about him; and, 
taking advantage of a lull in the storm to gain the 
shelter of a public house near by, he insisted on 
Pierre going with him. Calling for refresh- 
ments, the odors of a broiled fowl and some 
slices of bacon soon excited the appetite of the 
hungry child, “Oh, if my poor sick mother were 
here!” he thought, “surely she could eat some of 
this nourishing food!” 

“Fall to, little man,” said the stranger; “this 
would tempt an old appetite, far more a young 
one.” 

But Pierre could not eat; he, a healthy, strong 
boy, devouring what would give new life to his 
sick mother! 

“What is the matter with the child?” said the 
stranger; and poor Pierre, bursting into tears, 
was obliged to own the truth, on which he was 
promised that his mother should be cared for if 
he would be merry and eat like a lad of his age. 
Before long the generous stranger had learned all 
his little history, and was struck with the fact 
of the infant saved by the medal his godfather 
had given him. 

“A medal? do you wear it now? show it to 


me.” And when he had examined the battered 
medal he exclaimed: “The ways of Providence 
are indeed admirable! Embrace me, my dear 
boy: I am your godfather.” 

Soon seated beside Marie Bernis, the peddler, 
Paul Dupont, related how he had got on in the 
world, through alittle sum of money Mrs. Johnson 
had forced on him at his departure, after Pierre’s 
baptism. “I bought a little stock of goods,” he 
said, “and sold them about the country. God 
blessed my efforts, so that I have never been in 
need all these years, But see how our Blessed 
Mother watches over us! I recognize my godson 
by her medal just at the time I can be useful to 
him; for, having lately fallen heir to a small patri- 
mony that will keep me above want, I shall set 
you up in a little shop with these wares. You 
will manage it nicely with Pierre’s help, and I 
hope you will never know want again.” 

He was as good as his word, and a happy boy 
was Pierre when, having shut up his shop, he would 
lead his mother to the church for an evening visit 
to the Holy Sacrament and to Mary’s altar. 

Time passed on; Pierre Bernis, now a man of 
twenty-five, had lately opened a shop in the city 
of Paris; his devotion to his heavenly Mother 
had grown with prosperity, and he would have 
no sign above his handsome place of business but 
the image of the Virgin Mother. “All will be 
well with me,” he said, “if she be there to watch 
over my going out and coming in.” Only one 
thing troubled him: he had not heard of his god- 
father for years. Marie Bernis was now quite 
helpless, but, happy in her son, she enjoyed her 
seat in an easy chair from which she could watch 
him serving bis customers. 

One fine summer day her chair had been placed 
as usual near the sbop door, that she might have 
the pleasure of basking her withered limbs in 
the sunshine, when a poor cripple, old and feeble, 
approached her and besoughbt help in the name of 
the Mother of Love; his voice, though broken 
and low, seemed familiar to her; his features, 
sharpened by want, were yet not altogether 
strange. “Surely, surely it cannot be; but yes, it 
ishe. Pierre, come! come quickly! it is Paul Du- 
pont, your guod godfather!” 

It was even so. The small farm had proved a 
worthless inheritance to a man unacquainted 
with agriculture; and without means to carry it 
on, and at last suffering from old wounds, be had 
come to Paris in the hope of being admitted to the 
hospital for invalids; but he did not succeed, his 
last cent was gone, and wandering in despair 
through the streets, his eyes rested on Pierre’s 
sign, the image of the Holy Virgin, and he had 
limped forward to ask relief in her name. He 
found there a home, and a son who lavished his 
cares equally on the mother and the godfather who 
were all the world to him. 
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(CONTINUED.) 


THE ANGEL COMPANION. 


‘SYopN awaking, Father Lynski was 

<0 surprised to find that he bad re- 
posed with such confidence on 
the bosom of a stranger. After 
partaking of some refreshment, 
he started again on his journey, 

with the good young man as guide 
and companion. For a whole day 
they journeyed together along the road 
by the side of Lough Mask. Weary in- 
deed was the way, but the charming conversation 
of the young stranger, and the intense interest he 
manifested in Ireland and her poor persecuted 
children, made Father Lynski forget the weari- 
ness of the journey. The shades of evening were 
already falling when they began to think of 
where they should rest for the night. To re- 
main on the public road was dangerous in the 
extreme, as companies of disbanded soldiers were 
seeking plunder in every direction. They there- 
fore took to the fields, in the direction of the 
lake, hoping to find a place of shelter for the 
night in some boat-house or fisherman’s hut. Nor 
were they disappointed: in a lovely, secluded dell 
on the bank of the lake they found a comfortable 
little house, and, what was more important, they 
learned that it was inhabited. The young man 
opened the door without ceremony, and, with his 
usual frankness and in his usual salutation, said, 
“God save all here!” “God save you kindly!” 
was the reply from two voices together; “ you're 
welcome to this part of the country; you appear 
to be strangers,” said one of the occupants of the 
neat little cottage by the lake, a fine young man, 
who with his young wife and only child were the 
sole inhabitants for miles around. Every com- 
fort that their means could procure was consid- 
ered too little for the strangers by this generous 
young couple. Their whole conversation, how- 
ever, continually turned on the all-absorbing ob- 
ject of their affections, the charming babe in the 
cradle. Having lavished all the kindness in their 
power on the strangers, the affectionate parents 
jnsisted on their seeing the sleeping innocent. 
The young man bent over bim with every appar- 
ent mark of affection; but when later they were 
well on their journey, rounding the upper edge of 
the lake, he remarked to the priest: “That Mc- 
Carthy with whom we stopped last night isa 
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kind, good, hospitable man; I like him very much, 
and I have a great affection for his charming 
little child; indeed I loved it so much that I 
choked it. When I bent down that time over the 
cradle I put my thumb on its little throat and put 
an end to its young life; I pitied the dear child 
in its agony, but I loved its parents and itself 
too much to let it live.” 

“What do you mean!” exclaimed the priest; 
“did you really choke the child?” 

“T really did,” said the young man. 

“Well, I'll go with you no longer,” said the 
priest; “I was bad enough travelling by myself, 
but I’m worse with you. If I were taken up and 
hanged as a priest I'd have the glory of dying for 
my religion, but if I’m taken with you I'll be 
hanged as the companion of a murderer.” 

The young man, however, had such a fund 
of eloquence and such an unaccountable power 
for the good priest that he succeeded in per- 
suading him to accompany him still; besides, it 
was growing late again, and he would certainly 
lose his way across the country without a guide. 
Just as the shades of evening fell, Providence 
directed them in a most wonderful way to 
a farmer’s house near the lately ruined abbey of 
Ballintober. They saw rising through the dark- 
ness of that cold November night a pillar, 
as it were of fire, which, ascending towards the 
clouds, lit up every thing around. On approach- 
ing nearer they saw plainly in the midst of this 
pillar of light a white dove of exquisite beauty. 
Ascending along the line of light towards heaven, 
it was heard to exclaim: “ Farewell, body, that 
never stained me with mortal sin!” 

“This,” said the priest, “is evidently the soul 
of some saint ascending to heaven; let us go over 
to that farmer’s place and see who it can be; the 
pillar of light is just over that house.” 

When they had entered the farm-yard, they met 
rather a bombastic-looking little man with a lan- 
tern In his hand, looking to see that everything 
was secure. Throwing the light right in their 
faces, he said in rather a hurried manner: “ Well, 
strangers, what do you want here?” 

“We are come to ask a night’s lodging,” replied 
the young man; “but may we ask, first, have you 
any one dead in the place? ” 

“No,” was the reply; “there is no one here but 
myself, and I am not dead yet.” 

The line of light was sti)] seen to linger over a 
poor-looking shed at the end of the farm-yard, 
and to this place they directed the farmer's atten- 
tion, and asked him if there could be any one 
dead there. All went out to see, and found the 
body of a poor man, in a kneeling posture, with 
his eyes raised as if in prayer, but closed in death. 
It was the “ hedge school-master,” who, after days 
and weeks of anxious labor, spent in teaching the 
poor children at the risk of his life, on the road- 
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side or on the rock-bound Carcin, weary, worn 
and exhausted, had retired there to rest and pray. 
It was his last prayer on earth, and the begin- 
ning of an eternal rest. For three days the priest 
and his companion remained at this good farmer’s 
house to rest. Having buried the holy school-mas- 
ter, their whole conversation during the three days 
was on the sad state of the country. On every 
possible occasion, the old farmer, whose name 
was “O’Maloney,” would speak of the antiq- 
uity and respectability of his ancestors: in fact, 
he could scarcely speak of anything else; and 
so ridiculous were his pretensions that he went 
so far as to say that his family had a boat of their 
own at the time of the flood. He had a grand old 
piece of family plate which he said was the very 
how] that Noah drank out of when he got tipsy. 
He produced it every night while the stran- 
gers remained, and drank it full of punch in 
memory of olden times. On the last evening 
when they were together, O’Maloney being too 
far gone to notice what was going on, the strange 
young man slipped the punch bowl under his 
cloak and went quietly to his room, where Fa- 
ther Lynski had been for the last hour reading 
his oflice. On the following morning, all parted 
the best of friends, the old farmer giving them 
suilicient provisions for the day’s journey. The 
young man did not tell the priest what he had 
done, lest he might not go with him again. They 
were, now approaching Westport; but as they had 
kept the fields, to avoid detection, they were 
stopped in their onward course by the river Ailbe, 
over which they could not find a bridge or passage. 
A young man, seeing them straying along the 
bank of the river, offered to show them a plank 
on which they could cross, and thereby reach 
Westport by nightfall. As he was helping them 
over, the strange young man—and very strange 
he was, indeed—put his foot before him, and threw 
him into the river where he was drowned; the 
priest, seeing this, solemnly declared that he 
would travel no longer with such a companion. 
While the young man was trying to induce him to 
make another day’s journey with him, they reached 
a hill just over the present site of the beauti- 
ful Convent of Mercy, at Westport,«nd which is 
now the Calvary of the Convent. The sun was 
just setting; the end of their journey, the famous 
Croagh Patrick, was in view, and immediately 
below them was the pretty town of Westport. 

Standing on this hill, his strange companion 
thus addressed the astonished priest: 

“Son of St. Patrick, future martyr of Christ, 
and glory of the Irish Church, look-at me! Iam 
an angel sent from God to direct and protect you; 
I saved your life from the band of armed robbers 
on the bank of Lough Corrib; I brought your all 
but lifeless body to rest among your persecuted 
brethren of Cong Abbey; L directed your fuot- 


steps to save and console the dying woman in the 
woods near Ballinrobe; I cheered you in your 
sadness, and explained the reasons for permitting 
Ireland’s children to be murdered and Treland’s 
people to be robbed. I took life from that little 
child near Lough Mask while it was yet innocent, 
for God foresaw that if it lived it would lose 
that innocence and be lost; and its too fond pa- 
rents, for having spoiled it, would be included in 
its ruin. I took from O’Maloney that family cup 
which would have been the cause of his ruin 
both here and hereafter, through pride, want of 
industry, and intemperance; now he will change 
his life, and become a wiser and a happier man 
here, and enjoy the happiness of heaven hereafter. 
I drowned that young man in the river Ailbe, and 
he is now safe with God; but that very night, had 
he lived, he would have committed mortal sin 
and been lost forever. 

“So it is with the plundered and persecuted 
children of Ireland: God permits these things for 
their greater good, because He loves them; and 
for the good of others, whom by their means He 
wishes to save.” 

As he said these last words he stretched forth 
his hands to bless the kneeling priest, who clasped 
the ascending angel by the feet in his eager desire 
to keep him still as a guide and protector. 

“JT will not let you go,” said the holy priest, 
weeping, “till you promise to return.” 

“T will return,” sald the departing angel, “and 
show you the future greatness and glory of faith- 
ful, Catholic Ireland.” ; 

“But must you leave me now? Angel of God, 
let me die and go with you to that home of the 
blessed?” exclaimed the priest, as, looking along 
the line of light that marked the spot, he saw 
troops of bright-winged angels. 


“Life may be fatr in that new existence, 

Where saints are crowned and the saints rejoice ; 

But over the breadth of the infintte distance 

I'll lean and listen to hear your voice. 

For never on earth, though the tempest rages, 

And never in heaven, if God be just, 

Never through all the unnumbered ages, 

Can souls be parted that love and trust. 

Walt, there are worlds diviner than this— 

Worlds of splendor, of knowledge and bliss ; 

Across the death ruin, the victory won. 

We shall meet in the light of a changeless sun.” 

Thus speaking, the angel disappeared, and left 

the priest where the “tempest rages.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MENTION has been made somewhere of a little 
girl who said: “I must now go with my father 
on Sundays to the Protestant church; but when I 
grow up IT shall become a Catholic, for I want to 
belong te that church which makes me honor the 
Blessed Virgin, and pray for the soul of my own 
mother who is dead.” ; : 
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Leaves from the Note-Book of a Mission- 
ary Priest. 


A CASE OF POSSESSION. 


ab pHE following extraordinary narrative was 
@ related in our presence some years ago bya 
Bi venerable and worthy priest, formerly at- 
tached to a diocese, but now a member of a religi- 
ous order; and it was subsequently written out at 
our request with a view to publication. We 
thought it would prove edifying and instructive to 
alarge number of readers. The MS. has lain in our 
desk for a long time; for several reasons we hesi- 
tated about publishing it, and it is only after a crit- 
ical investigation, and consultation with persons 
whose judgment is entitled to the highest regard, 
that we have decided todo so. There can be no 
doubt that cases of diabolical possession are some- 
times met with, and we believe this to be a genu- 
ine one. They are of frequent occurrence in mis- 
sionary countries, and though rare in Christian 
communities, there are, perhaps, more instances 
than most persons imagine. We have heard of 
as many as eight well-authenticated cases in the 
United States alone; one of these, a most remark- 
able one, was mentioned to us by a Bishop, who, 
if we remember rightly, was himself the exorcist. 
Another case that we have in mind, and which 
we investigated somewhat, occurred in a Protest- 
ant family at the East, and resulted in the conver- 
sion of all its members, one of whom, we believe, 
is to become a priest. * 


* Just before his lamented death, Rev. Father Finotti pre- 
pared a full account of the remarkable Wizard Clip case re- 
lated in the Life of Prince Gallitzin by Miss Brownson, which 
has since been published by Mr. John B. Piet of Baltimore. 
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Our motive for the suppression of names in 
this relation will be obvious when we state that 
most, if not all, of the persons are still living. 
However, neither the narrator, who is well known 
to us, nor the other priest who witnessed the 
manifestations, would object to have their names 
given if it were thought expedient. The account, 
though long, is incomplete, many of the notes 
taken down after the exorcisms, from which it was 
compiled, having been lost; and we have ex- 
punged a considerable portion of the MS. as unfit 
for publication. In order to present the narrative 
entire in one number of TnhE AVE Marta, it has 
been necessary to retrench other matter, but we 
hope the interest will be sufficient to recompense 
all omissions. 

Some, perhaps, who read this history, will scoff 
at it as a piece of absurdity: they are cer- 
tainly free to do so. Many persons hardly be- 
lieve in the devil at all, from believing so little in 
God. Although the reality of diabolical posses- 
sions is a truth which the Holy Scripture abund- 
antly establishes, there are many who scout the 
idea of devils being permitted to be on this earth 
of ours. They call it a superstition, and havea. 
way of theirown for explaining whatever is related 
in the Lives of the Saints on this subject. Satan 
may be looked upon as a mere abstract idea, to be 
taken asthe personification of evil, but this is not 
Catholic doctrine by any means. Archbishop 
Vaughan has said somewhere: “As men get 
misty in their notions of the God-man they be- 
come vague in their belief in him whose power 
that God came to crush.” ; 

That there are diseases known to science with 
symptoms very similar to demoniacal possession 
there can be no doubt, and that they have 
sometimes been mistaken for it, is not surprising. 
Almost everyone has heard of curious psycholog- 
ical instances of dormant recollections, as of 
names, or even of languages, reawaking, as it 
were, in an abnormal condition of the nervous 
system. We have read of remarkable instances 
of this kind that were traced to impressions 
received years before, sometimes in the ear- 
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liest stages of existence. It is not necessary 
to attribute to the «gency of the devil what- 
ever is mysterioys or phenomenal and that 
cannot immediately be accounted for otherwise; 
Catholics are guilty of no such folly. In cases 
of possession, the Church prescribes rules for 
determining their genuineness. The fact that 
forms of exorcism have been employed by the 
ministers of religion from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, and that they are still retained in 
our Rituals, is proof enough that the Church be- 
. lieves that the devil can, and sometimes does, ex- 
ercise power on earth in a palpable manner,— 
that cases of demoniacal possessions have taken 
place in the past, and that they still occur. It was 
prophesied by our Blessed Lord that the cast- 
ing out of devils would be one of the signs that 
shall follow them that believe. 

Should any of those persons, who have insult- 
ingly expressed their disbelief of this narration 
to the author of it, feel disposed to write us 
abusive letters after reading the following pages 
for publishing them, they may as well spare them- 
selves the trouble. We are old enough to be used 
to such things, and callous enough not to be ef- 
fected by them. 


I sailed from Havre on the steamer Arago, 
February 1st, 1858, en route for the American 
mission and the State of ——. Arriving safely 
in New York, I proceeded directly to ——, and pre- 
sented myself to the Archbishop, who appointed 
me to givea mission in three French settlements of 
the diocese, to prepare the people, who had long 
been deprived of the services of a priest, for their 
Easter duty. Having received the necessary fac- 
ulties, and a letter of introduction to a respectable 
family of ——, who were to entertain me during 
the time of my stay, I left —— for -— on the 
4th of April, thence I went to another settlement 
five miles distant, which place I reached at night, 
no one being aware of my arrival save the good 
family by whom I was kindly and even joyously 
received. 

On the following morning I went to the church, 
which was but a short distance away, and said 
Mass, at which I announced to those present the 
purpose of my visit. On leaving the church to re- 
turn to the house, a man stopped me on the street 
and asked me very politely if I was not a Catho- 
lic priest, and upon my replying in the affirmative, 
he exclaimed: “Oh, then it is true—too true: it is 
the devil!” In reply to my request for an explan- 
ation of this strange expression, he said: “Oh, 
Father! my daughter has been possessed by the 
devil for many years; I see it all now!” 

“You must not believe that so easily,” I replied. 

“How can I doubt it,” he answered, “ when only 
last night she told me that a ‘ black coat’ had come 
to ——, and repeated it this morning, saying: 


‘pel me.’ 


“You must go; you will find him; you must bring 
him. Oh!’ said she (or rather the devil), ‘how 
foolish I have been to take possession of this girl! 
Now I shall suffer; he comes to torment and ex- 
I was so struck by the talk that I 
started mechanically rather than believing that I 
should actually find you; but now that you are 
here, will you not kindly come and judge for 
yourself? it is only five miles distant: you can 
return again this evening. I came on horseback, 
but I will saddle another horse whil* you are tak- 
ing breakfast.” 

Surprised at the man’s story, and desiring to 
examine the case, I assented to his proposal, and 
informed my host that I had a call for the next 
settlement, which was ——. After breakfast, I 
found the father of the girl waiting for me with a 
horse, and we started together. 

During our ride, he acquainted me with all the 
particulars of the case, which I shall relate here 
after; but I must first tell what took place at the 
house after his departure. The girl, who was 
about fifteen years of age, became frantic, and 
slapped her mother, exclaiming: “It is thou, bad 
beast, that art the cause of it with thy mum- 
mevies (prayers); but thou shalt pay for it. Oh! 
I must suffer now, and be tormented. Yes, they 
are coming! What a fool I have been to come 
here!” gnashing her teeth all the while, and 
finally becoming so furious, that her brothers, 
though strong young men, could scarcely control 
her. At about eleven o’clock, as she was lying 
on the bed, she started up suddenly, and with 
glaring eyes exclaimed: “They have come; here 
they are!” pointing to the wall opposite the win- 
dow; “he is on the white horse!” Every one 
went out immediately, and saw us arriving, 
myself riding on a white horse, as the girl 
had said. I alighted, and went into the house. 
Having introduced myself as a priest, the mother 
raised her hands to Heaven, thanking God for 
such a blessed visit. I immediately asked for all 
the facts in relation to the girl, and the mother, 
in the presence of the family, related to me the 
following story: : 

“When my daughter was three years of age— 
she is now fifteen—she went, as was her custom, 
to play with the child of a widow at a neighbor- 
ing house; the woman gave her some toast and 
molasses; when she returned home, she com- 
plained of uneasiness in the stomach, and from 
that time forward became melancholy, and lost 
the cheerfulness and good health she had previ- 
ously enjoved. She was strange in her motions; 
not positively ill, but always complaining of a 
weight on her stomach. She would not perform 
as usual little services about the house, but would 
act in an awkward and whimsical manner. Such 
has been the state of the child during the past 
twelve years.” J learned later that the mother, 
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—who was a most pious woman—not suspecting 
the ceuse of her child’s conduct, prayed every 
day, and went to the church to assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice for her cure; she had also made a vow 
to the Blessed Virgin to recite a hundred rosaries, 
and had six Masses said for the same intention. 
On one occasion, the Feast of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin, she gave the girl some blessed 
tea to drink, when suddenly she broke out in a 
rage, slapped her mother, and exclaimed: “Oh! 
I am found out,—I must speak now! but thou 
shalt pay for it.” Then the father, gently inter- 
posing, said: “What is that?”—calling her by 
name—* you strike your mother!” 

“It is not —— who is here, it is I,” was an- 
swered, in a rough, hollow voice, and growling 
like a dog. 

“Who art you?” said the father. 

“I am the devil,” was the answer, in similar 
tones. 

“If thou art the cursed one,” replied the father, 
“give the reason why thou hast taken possession 
of my daughter.” 

“No,” said he, “I won’t. What a fool I have 
been to come here! Now I must be tormented; 
he is coming; he is on the sea” (words which 
were not then understood. I was indeed on 
sea at that time having embarked at Havre 
as above mentioned, just the day previous), 
For a month she was more or less in fits of 
rage. About the end of February she said 
again: “He has arrived at last, he will come 
soon.” When asked whom she meant, she re- 
plied: “He that must expel me; and there shall 
be two.” So much I learned of the facts that 
preceded my arrival. The mother then repeated 
what her husband had already told me about the 
girl’s reference to me during the previous evening. 

I was truly surprised at this narrative, seeing 
clearly that the devil (if it was he) meant me, 
mentioning the precise time of my departure 
from France, my being on sea, my arrival, and, 
moreover, my coming on the previous evening. 
Finally I said that I would see the girl, but first 
I recommended myself to God by kneeling down 
and reciting the Veni Creator. I was then 
shown into the next room, where she was in bed. 
At my entrance, she looked at me sideways 
with cross eyes; I approached and said: “Good 
day ——; I am a Catholic priest; as you are 
ill, your father has brought me to see you. 
How do you do, my child?” No answer. She 
continued looking in the same way. “Are you 
not glad to see a priest?” In answer, I heard a 
growling like that of adog. Just then the father 
entered: “ ,” said he, “speak to the priest.” 

“It is not who is here: it is J,” was 
the reply. Then, struck by the frightful glance 
of the girl, I determined to ascertain if it was 
really the devil, by questioning him. Speak- 


ing in Latin, I said: “I command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to tell me who thou art!” 
I received no reply, but the same cross look 
continued. I repeated my question; whereupon 
a deep, hoarse voice replied in French: “I am 
the devil.” 

“Then I command thee to tell me who I am!” 
He growled again, and said: “What a fool I 
have been to come here!” Again demanding an 
answer, he replied: “Thou art a black beast, a 
priest, coming to torment me.” 

“Then if thou knowest that I am a priest 
thou must obey me.” 

“Not at all,” he replied; “thou hast no facul- 
ties.” : 

“T have,” I replied, taking them from my pocket. 

“Thou dost not understand,” said he; “thou 
must have special faculties from the Arch- 
bishop.” * 

Questioning him again, he said he would not. 
answer me anything more; on urging him, he told 
me to go away and let him alone. 

I then returned to ——, and wrote to the 
Archbishop, informing him of the facts in the 
case. He replied that he had already heard of 
the girl, and that he had not the least doubt but 
that it was a genuine case of satanic possession, 
giving me at the same time full faculties to ex- 
orcise her, and advising me to fast some time, to 
hear her confession, and admit her to the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist; he also appointed Rev. 


Father ——,a well-known missionary, to assist 
me.t 

On the sixth of April, having closed my mis- 
sion in ——, I returned to —— to open another. 


I first directed my steps to the house of the girl, 
who, on seeing me, immediately said: “Ah! now 
Iam caught; I must go: fool that I am, I must 
suffer now!” I had written to Father —— to 
be there on the same day, but as he had not ar- 
rived, I proceeded, at 7 o’clock in the evening, to 
begin a preliminary exorcism; therefore, follow- 
ing the Ritual, I put on my surplice and stole 
and began the interrogatories as follows: 

“Now thou knowest that I have regular fac- 
ulties, and therefore full power over thee; I 
command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
tell me when, where, how and why thou hast 
taken possession of this girl?” 

“T will not answer,” said he. 

“Why?” 

“Thou hast not properly commanded me.” 

“* Exorcisms do require special faculties in this as well 
as most other countries. Although there fs an order in 
the Church—that of exorcist. the third of the minor orders— 
the special office of which in the earlv ages, when possessions 
were common, was to exorcise those possessed, the power 
is now restricted to priests. It is not exercised, however, 
without special sanction from the Bishop. It was to express 
contempt for the evil one that the power of exorcisipg was 


conferred upon inferior ministers.— Ep. A. M. 
+ We haye seen this communication of the Archbishop. 
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* “JT command thee,” said I, “to respect the priest 
who speaks to thee in the name of God, and not 
to say thou but you.”* 

“If thou dost not like it,” answered the evil 
one, ‘thou mayest go away; I have nothing to 
lose or to gain,” and the girl turned her face 
to the wall. I then commanded him in the 
name of the Blessed Virgin; the girl shook her 
head negatively; of several saints, but in vain. 
“Thou must command me by the only word that 
can force me to obey.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“ Guess it.” 

“If thou dost not tell me, I will curse 
thee!” : 

“Oh, don’t! Must I speak? then it is in the 
name of the Catholic Church” (growling). 

“I commind thee, then, in the name of the 
Catholic Church, to tell me all things connected 
with this possession; and bear in mind that thou 
speakest to God, and thou must tell naught but 
the truth.” He spoke as follows: 

“Tt was on the third Sunday of May, in the 
afternoon, twelve years ago, at three o’clock, she 
was then three years of age; she was playing with 
the child of the ——, who was jealous of ——, the 
sister of —— [the possessed child],—because she 
was more sought after than her own child, and she 
gave her something to eat which was bewitched; 
immediately on her eating it, we possessed her, 
which we could not have done, however, had the 
Sign of the Cross been made either on the child 
or on the food.+ Weare twenty; I am the sec- 
ond, and the only one that has a right to speak; 
my name is Behemoth; the first one is Isacaron; 
he is here to watch me; and the third one isa to 
report tu Satan what is going on; his name is 
Astaro; the 4th, Aburo; 5th, Abaro; 6th, Jonas; 
7th, Lusko; 8th, Asaro; 9th, Astaro; 10th, Disa- 
caro; 11th, Dabuno; 12th, Discario; 13th, Is- 
cario; 14th, Beelzebub;{ 15th, Dasader; 16th, Ba- 
sabel; 17th Dasalder; 18th, Balsacaber.§ Now, 
thou must ask me,” said he, “the sign of my 
guing out; under the exorcisms I am obliged to 
acqhaint the exorcist with everything that con- 
cerns the possession, and to tell the truth; but 
beyond that, I say what I please, viz., lies. We 
hate exorcisms, for we are compelled to speak 
against ourselves, and to reveal all.” 


* The use of “thou” in French, the language in which the 
answers were made—the interrogatories being, of course, in 
Latin—expresses familiarity or contempt. 

+ The custoin of making the Sizu of the Cross before taking 
food, which is as old as the Church—Tertulltan mentions that 
it was never omitted by the early Christians—ought to be 
more generally observed than it is. The motive of this pious 
act is evident. . 

¢ This was the devil speaking in the well-known case 
of Nicola subry. See Father Milller’s excellent and learned 
work, The Holy Mass,” F, Pustet, publisher, New York aud 
Cincinnati. 

§ Some of these names will not be new to those familiar 
with the Old Testament. 


“Then,” said I, “ what is the sign of thy going 
out?” 

“Thou must command me,” was the reply. 

“Then I command thee to give the sign of thy 
going out.” 

“It is vomiting: I must go out as I came in.” 

“Then I command thee to go out.” 

“Dost thou believe that I shall go out at once? 
far from it, thou must fight hard and pray; thou 
art not yet at the end; I shall stay as long as I 
can, and go out only when compelled to.” 

“When, then, shalt thou go out?” 

“TI don't know,—but stop! I will not say any 
more to-night.” 

The girl then turned away, as if to sleep.* As 
I was expecting Father ——, I discontinued 
the exorcism till the following day. In the 
course of the evening, while I was convers- 
ing with the family in the same room, the 
devil said to me suddenly: “Tomorrow thou 
wilt go to the church to hear confessions, my 
good friends will go also; and I warn thee,” etc. 
I replied, that I had no advice to receive from 
him, and asked him what he meant by his “good 
friends”; but I was obliged to put a stop to what 
he went on to say. 

The next morning I went to the church, about 
a mile distant, to open the mission; it was nearly 
full. I heard confessions, said Mass, preached, 
administered I{oly Communion, and then re 
turned to the house. When drawing near, I heard 
the girl singing in a very loud voice, and her 
mother told me that during Mass she had been 
very much excited, singing all the time in a loud, 
hoarse voice and at the top of her bent. I entered 
the room where the girl was, and as soon as she saw 
me she said something that filled me with surprise 
and horror. I told him to stop, but he continued 
speaking for some time. Father ——, having now 
arrived, we proceeded to a regular exorcism. 

While we were preparing, the girl beeame furi- 
ous; she slapped her mother, and struck me also. 
As I was putting the stole about her neck, accord- 
ing to the Ritual, something very remarkable 
took place. The devil suddenly interrupted the 
prayers, saying to me: “Tell him to stop,” point- 
ing at Father ——, who was standing looking on. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Tle is acting against me,” was the reply. 
Father -—— was only praying interiorly.+ Yar- 
The Ritual warns the exorelst agalust the simulation of 
sleep as one of the subterfuges of the demon. 

+ We are informed by the writer that the Father was sub- 
sequently told by the demon that he should not be without a 
reward for his patns,-that he would make him ‘as black as 
acrow.” From a letter recelved from this priest a short time 
ayo, and which was among the documents placed in our 
hands with the MS of this narration, we make the following 
extract: “Ever sinee, and up to this hour, slander, persecu- 
tion, and malignancies have been the even tenor of my life. 
The unfortunate © — has caused me much sulfering by his 
lectures against my missions and myself, and another poor 
wretch has been doing likewise,—going over the same ground. 
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ther on, the girl looked frightened, and point- 
ing to an upper corner of the room, exclaimed: 
“Oh!” We all turned towards the point in- 
dicated; then, “Hal ha! hal” said he, laugh- 
ing. I asked him why he did that. “To give 
you distractions,” was the reply; “we always do 
that with those who are praying. to prevent them 
from praying well.” Forbidding him to do this 
any more, [ continued. “Thon must not be- 
lieve that thou shalt expel me by such prayers,” 
said he; “thou thinkest of something else. Thou 
must pray better than that.” Then I experienced 
how hard it is to exorcise. One must pray witb- 
out distractions, pronouncing the words with rec- 
ollection-and devotion, and not in a recitative 
manner, that they may be effective of what they 
express. Here is a good lesson on prayer, if it 
does come from the evil one. 

At the end of the exorcism, I commanded him 
to go out. “ Yes,” he said, “I am willing to go: 
I must vomit.” A basin was bronght ard the 
girl tried to vomit, but without success. “No, I 
will not go! I am as strong as thou.” Then he 
gave a reason for not doing so. 

“If it be so,” I said, “a curse be upon thee! But 
I know thee for a liar: obey, and go!” 

“No: thou shalt fight hard first,” he said. 

On the following day, I began another exorcism, 
and he said he would be obliged to go, but he did 
not know when; that God would try us. Every 
time he was asked to give the sign of his depar- 
ture, he tried to vomit, but unsuccessfully. We 
performed several exorcisms on the following 
days, but with like results. In the intervals 
the girl used to solilc quize and rave alternatively. 
At times, when not urged by the demon, she was 
quiet and self-possessed, could speak sensibly 
and answer all questions in a proper and becom- 
ing manner; but she had no memory of what had 
taken place; she did not even know that she was 
possessed; she learned of it later on, however. 
But though she was quiet at times, still the devil 
was there, speaking by himself, muttering things 
such as only an enemy of Gcd cotld utter. * 

The best comparison of her countenance and 
manner, when moved by the evil one, would be tu 
that of a wild beast looking at you, and swaying 
his head to and fro, yet not being able to touch 
you. The devil is very fond of talking. He said 


‘* The blasphemles and obscenities uttered by the lips of the 
innocent child, for she was nothing else, are too horrible 
even to be hinted at; they were echoes from hell that would 
be astounding to the most unrestrained debauchee, 


Then the Protestant papers here have attacked me out- 
rageously. If these emissaries of the one who told me that 
he would make me ‘as black as a crow’ had truth on their 
side, 1 should have been a ruined man long ago. But, thank 
God ! the more they do against ne the more are my humble 
elforts blessed.” We recollect that three times when this 
good missionury’s name was introduced in company in which 
we were present, some one spoke cruelly against him. We 
could not help reverting to what is mentioned above, 


that it was he who, with fifteen legions, tempted 
St. Macarius, but failed in his undertaking; also 
that he was in possession of Loudun, * etc. 

“What is thy likeness?” was asked. 

“We have horns on our heads, our hands are 
like paws, our feet like oxen’s, and our hair like 
a hedgehog’s ....; we are all black, and are 
always quarrelling; we report to Satan against 
each other; we would wish to make another hell. 

Questions were sometimes put and answered 
which had far better been left unspoken; but we 
were in good faith, and had had no experience, 
this being our first—and we trust our last—expe- 
rience in such an crdeal,f We asked bim why he 
had been damned. He answered that God showed 
them the humanity of Christ to be adored by them, 
but they refused, believing that, as pure spirits, 
they were superior to human nature.t “But,” 
said I, “our Lord was not yet born.” . 

“ He was born from all eternity,” was the reply. 

How could the child, who had no education 
whatever, have answered in such a manner?§ 
He was also asked what penance he would be 
willing to perform if he could return to heaven, 

“That can never be,” he answered; “but if it 
were possible, I would willingly climb a rope 
thickly interspersed with sharp blades, and reach- 
ing from earth to heaven, only to have one glimpse 
of Gud.” 

In reply to the question as to whether many 
priests were damned, he said “No: not very 
many.” 

“But there are some who give public scandal, 
and St. Chrysostom says that he believes that 
there is scarcely one saved.” 

He answered: “That was the personal convic- 
tion of St. Chrysostom about thoge he knew in his 
own time, and relatively to their conduct; but 
they have something there!” (here the girl 
pointed to her breast.) 

“What is it?” 

“The Mass,” he answered; “and they have also 
at their death a last and strong grace, which they 
seldom resist.” This for what it is worth. 

At another time he said that they belonged to 
“some legions of the hierarchies,” but not to the 


* A well-known case related at length in Girres, 

t The recommendations of the Rituat on this point, it 
seems, Were entirely lost sight of. The exorcist is cautioned 
against much speaking and curious interrogations, especially 
about future and hidden things. The demon should be 


restrained, and allowed to speak only when spoken to. 


Exrorcista ne vagetur tn miltiloguto, aut supervacanets vel 
curionix anterrogationthus presertim de rebus futiuris et oc- 
ecultis ad suum muni non pertinentibus; sed jubeat tmmun- 
dum xpiritum tacere et ad interrogata tantum rexpondere, ete. 

t The dogma of the Incarnation explains the fall of the 
angels, according to Suarez. “ Having a Knowledge of the 
mystery of the Inearnation,” says Cornelius 4 Lapide, “it 
was only with jealousy they beheld human nature exalted 
above angelic nature... . The sin of Lucifer and his angels was 
asin of pride.”—(Con. & Lap. Apoe. 

§ The child, It is worthy of mention, could neither read nor 
write. 
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Virtues or Thrones, as they had not rebelled;* 
that he himself belonged to the sixth legion, and 
that there were some among them stronger than 
others, and more difficult to expel. Each one 
has a certain jurisdiction, and can see at one 
glance all that is taking place, visibly and invisi- 
bly, in that space. They are continually striv- 
ing to take possession of. persons or animals. 
They succeed among infidels and heretics, and 
also with Catholics who do not live up to their re- 
ligion, and in regions destitute of priests, as was 
the case in this place. Father —— had pre- 
viously come across several persons at —— pos- 
sessed, one especially who was tormented by 
twenty-eight devils; also two Protestant women. 
He said, furthermore, that suicides, murders, etc., 
are sometimes the result of actual possession 
brought on by sin; also that many contined in lu- 
natic asylums are simply possessed by devils, but 
hiddenly, and that if they were exorcised they 
would be forced out. + 

With regard to possessed animals. In the same 
place, and during this possession, I was asked by 
@ person to exorcise some of his horses who were 
possessed. I did not believe it. He told me that 
some time previously a priest had exorcised them 
with holy water which he had blessed for that 
purpose, and that he had some left. Finally I con- 
sented to go. He took me to his stable, showed 
me his horses, which were quiet, and gave me the 
holy water; I aspersed them with it, and lo! they 
began to get excited as though worried by a thou- 
sand horse-flies. He told me that when ploughing, 
they would drop flat on the ground, as though dis- 
jointed, but as soon as he sold them to another 
person they became all right again; that he had 
lost several in this way. I asked him how 
it began. He replied that he had found a for- 
mula for making a charm, that he had made it, 
and placed it under the sill of the front door 
of the house according to directions, and that 
immediately his son, about twenty years of age, 
became a cripple, and his horses possessed. I ad- 
vised him to remove his charm—as he called it, 
but he refused, and I therefore declined to Lave 
anything further to do with him. 

Sometimes possession is the fault of the victim, 
sometimes the result of magical dealings with the 
devil, and sometimes trials by permission of God 
without any fault on the part of the person, as 
in the case of this girl. This is easily explained 
in the answer of our Divine Lord to His dis- 


* It is the common opinion that some of all the orders of 
angels fell. St. Thomas remarks, however, that the names of 
certain of the orders, as the Seraphim, and Thrones are not at- 
tributed to demons in Holy Scripture. 

+ In a readable little work entitled “The Devil: Does he 
exist, and what does he do?” issued a few years ago, the 
author, a French ecclesiastic, expresses his belief that such is 
the case. A translation of this work has been published by 
the Sadliers. 


ciples with reference to the man born blind: 
Rabbi, who hath sinned, this man, or his parents, 
that he should be born blind? Jesus answered: 
Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God should be made manifest 
in him. (St. John, ix.) 

But to resume. When we sprinkled holy 
water on the girl, it was followed by a gnashing 
of teeth and signs of pain and disgust. Once 
when we asked for the names of the devils that 
we might write them down, he gave them, and 
while doing so said: “This one is the devil of 
pride, this one of lust, this one of jealousy,” 
etc.; and when giving the name of the sixteenth, 
“This one,” said he, “is the devil of gluttony; he 
would like that thou givest him something to 
drink.” Then a thought came to my mind: 

“Would he like sweetened water?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes!” 

Then I asked loudly of the mother, who was 
in the next room, if she had any sugar: on 
replying in the affirmative, I said that —— 
wished for some sweetened water. I then went 
into the next room and speaking in a loud tone 
of voice said: “Give me a glass of water, some 
sugar and a teaspoon; I will prepare it.” I then 
put into the glass some holy water blessed for ex- 
orcisms, and making a noise with the spoon as 
though mixing the sugar, I went with it to the 
girl, and presented it to her. “——, drink this, 
my child,” said I. She took it, and began to 
drink, but immediately spat it out in my face, 
using at the same time expressions that the devil 
alone could inspire, and saying, “You deceived 
me,” which was a new proof that it was the 
devil, to whom anything blessed is as wormwood. 
This took place at the house of Mr. ——, an 
earnest Catholic, who lived near by. Many 
curious people would crowd into the house, and 
the devil would say to one or another, “Good day, 
my friend,” or, “I don’t like this one,” ete. To 
avuid this annoyance, the girl was removed to a 
neighboring house, . 

Sometimes the demon prevented her from ask- 
ing for what she wished, or he would simulate 
pain or tears, simply to cause trouble, and if 
commanded to let her free, he would first refuse, 
but if threatened with penance, would yield: for 
instance, if the girl desired to say her prayers, he 
would not let her; she would inform us of this 
by pointing at her throat—she could not speak; 
then we would oblige him to pray in her stead, 
v. g., to say the “Our Father,” but he spoke with 
great difticulty and repugnance, would drop 
words, and could never be made to say, Thy will 
be done. The same also with the “Hail Mary”; 
he would commence: “Hail,”—then a string of 
curses—* thou art full ——,” etc. Finally, we ob- 
tained freedom of speech for her by cursing him, 
and praying to the Blessed Virgin to increase 
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actually his sufferings, whereupon he would 
growl and say: “Stop! she may speak”—and then 
she could pray. 

One day a man came in and said that the girl 
was crazy. The devil said to him: “ Where wast 
thou last Thursday ?” 

“That is none of thy business,” said the man. 

“Thou promised the priest that thou wouldst 
go to confession on that day, but thou wast lying 
drunk on the road.” 

Such was the case; that man had promised me 
that he would come to confession, but had not 
kept his word. He withdrewin confusion. I can 
see him taking his leave. 

In this house I thought to hear the girl’s con- 
fession, and give her Holy Communion, accord- 
ing to my instructions, but as I was telling her to 
prepare herself, the devil said: “No! she shall 
not; I will prevent her,” and she made a sign— 
touching her throat—that she could not speak, 
but nodded her willingness. I commanded him 
to let her speak, an d sat down to hear her. “I 
will make the confession for her,” said he: “I ac- 
cuse myself of hating God (imitating a penitent), 
but Iam sorry—that I dint hate Him more. I 
curse Him; I do Him all the evil in my power; 
I regret that I cannot annihilate Him.” J silenced 
him at once, and began an exorcism, but in vain. 
It took three days to get her free to speak, and 
not without extraordinary means. 

Father —— had an old Ritual containing the 
blessing of a rod with which to strike the devil 
when obstinate. I blessed one, threatened him 
with it, but he seemed not to dread it; then with 
the permission of the family, who were present, 
I struck sharply on the shoulder of the girl, who 
was kneeling. She screamed. 

“Do you feel any pain?” I inquired. 

She shook her head in the negative. 

Then I continued, “ Who feels pain?” 

“TJ,” said the devil. 

“Then obey.” 

“No!” was the reply. 

I struck still harder, and then he gave up. 

“She may make her confession,” he said, 
growling. 

I asked the girl, who was then free to speak, if 
she felt any pain. She replied that she did not; 
she was not even aware of what had taken place. 

After that she made her confession without 
difficulty. The next morning I said Mass in the 
house by special permission; she was to receive 
Holy Communion. During Mass she uttered 
loud blasphemies, and became so frantic that 
her father and one of her brothers could 
scarcely hold her. At the time of Communion, it 
was with the greatest difliculty that she could be 
taken to the altar; and while kneeling there, she 
continued to make grimaces and contortions. 
At last, I gave her Holy Communion, and she was 


taken back to her place. After my thanks- 
giving, I went into the next room with Father 
— to take breakfast, the girl remaining 
in the room. We were standing to say the 
Benedicite, and while raising my hand, to make 
the Sign of the Cross, what was my astonish- 
ment! “Look down!” I exclaimed. The floor was 
literally covered with little, white, living worms 
(maggots), and some were even climbing the 
walls. We were amazed; the landlady crossed 
herself, saying it was the cursed one. We 
thought, indeed, it was some trick of the devil, 
and called in the girl, who came reluctlantly; we 
asked her what that was on the floor. She (look- 
ing down sideways) said, “ These are worms.” 

“Where are they coming from?” 

“T don’t know.” But she said it in quite a 
Knowing manner. 

“You must know it. I command you to tell 
the truth.” Then we heard the girl mutter, as 
though speaking with some one: “Don’t say it.” 

“But Iam commanded, I must speak.” 

We saw he did not want to tell the truth, and 
was deceiving us. Then I was obliged to take 
the surplice and stole and make a regular exor- 
cism, after which he said, in a serious and truth- 
ful manner: “It was when she received her God: 
itis a sign of our going out.” 

“But how is it there are no worms in the other 
room ?” [where Mass had been said.] 

“ Because,” answered the voice, with great so- 
lemnity, “we are not worthy to be where Jesus 
Christ is.” 

We swept the room and threw the worms into 
the fire; but some were fourd even till noon. The 
girl became natural and free, and the devil said: 
“Now I have no power over her, but I must 
abide here by the will of God for my punishment, 
and she may control me by praying. I want to go, 
for I shall suffer more; but I don’t know when it 
will be.” . 

The girl knew that she had received Holy Com- 
munion, but not what she had said, and only then 
did she know that she had been possessed. We 
told her what the devil had said, and warned her 
to pray, and recommend herself to the Blessed 
Virgin, which she promised to do. 

As the devil remained, we asked him if there 
had been anything wanting on our part that he 
was not entirely banished; he replied that we had 
done what was required; that sanctity was not 
necessary, but only to be in the state of grace and 
to recite the prayers of the Ritual with actual 
faith, and that he was deprived by the will of God 
of any more power over the girl. 

From that time forward she attended to her 
duties as if she had not been possessed, and the 
devil could be made to speak only by us and the 
members of the family who had been witnesses of 
the possession; before strangers, there was either 
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silence, or the girl would say: “Ido not under- 
stand what you mean.” 

The exorcisms had lasted six weeks, and Father 
——, solicitous for the spiritual welfare of the 
girl, thought if she could be admitted to a con- 
vent where the perpetual adoration was observed, 
that perhaps she would be entirely freed; he there- 
fore wrote to his Superior on the matter, and, re- 
ceiving a favorable reply, she was taken to the Con- 
vent of ——,some miles distant, and for a month 
followed the community exercises with regularity 
and without any extraordinary signs, till one night, 
after nine o’clock, all the Sisters having retired, 
she left the dormitory, and went to the room of 
the Superior, who was in bed, and bit her arm; 
she then left the room, ran through the corridor 
and up-stairs, screaming at the top of her voice, 
and exclaiming: “I cannot stay here; my feet are 
burning.” At last she ran outdoors, and all the 
Sisters were engaged for some time in looking 
for her; she was at length found in the garden, 
beating her head against a tree and saying: “I 
must kill this wicked beast who makes me suffer 
so.” She was taken to the house and became more 
quiet, but was sent away early inthe morning. I 
happened to be going to see her, having finished my 
mission in ——, when I met the conveyance that 
was taking her away. I continued my way to the 
convent, and there learned these particulars from 
Father ——. She was taken to her uncle's house 
at ——, where she gave new proofs of pos- 
session. A medical doctor—a Lutheran—having 
heard of the case, requested that he might see the 
girl and speak to her; having obtained permission, 
he asked her if she knew Luther: “ Yes!” came 
the answer: “he ts with us/” The doctor with- 
drew immediately, without further questioning. 

I have said that we discovered his ability to 
read thoughts; of this fact we had several proofs. 
A man came in one evening, and, looking at the 
girl, shrugged his shoulders with an air of disdain. 
“Art thou against us now?” said the girl. His 
only reply was a disdainful look. “Then I will 
tell the truth,” said she, emphatically: “ tc-mor- 
row, at 10 o’clock, thou art to undertake a cause 
which thou knowest is unjust, for which thou hast 
received five hundred dollars.” The man was per- 
fectly amazed, and left the room on the instant; 
I followed, and asked him if what had been said 
was true. “It is indeed true; I give it up, and 
want to go to confession.” He did not confess, how- 
ever; he was the same person whose horses were 
possessed. Sometimes the devil speaks against 
himself, and works for the glory of God, and the 
salvation of sculs, which is always the design of 
God in permitting possessions. His replies are 
always in the language of the person possessed, 
so that all may understaud. 

In order to test his interior knowledge, some 
persons questioned him in foreign languages, and 


although answering in French, he gave the right 
answers. I asked him once what I was thinking 
of; he said he could not guess, because I was 
thinking of several things, that I should think 
fixedly on some point; which I did, and he 
guessed it. At another time I said to him 
in Greek, in a seemingly kind manner, “Thou art 
a wicked beast”; he gnashed his teeth. 

It may be asked why the girl became possessed a 
second time, the demon having said that he had no 
further power over her. I can only say that prob- 
ably it was not the will of God that she should go 
to the convent (the place was not congenial to 
him). It was designed to admit her to the novi- 
tiate, and it is possible that she was not called to 
that state of life, and avery reasonable proof 
of this theory may be inferred from the fact 
that after her removal she became calm and 
natural as before, a3 I learned from her father, 
with whom I kept up a correspondence. During 
the following year she was troubled only on the 
eve of great feasts, or when she was about to 
go to church; but by praying she obtained peace. 
Two years after, she became perfectly quiet; I 
paid her a visit, and she was almost entirely free. 
I conjured the devil, who was still there; he told 
me that he could do nothing against her, as she 
was continually preventing him by her prayers. 
She had indeed become very pious, and had a 
special devotion to the Blessed Virgin. About 
four years afterwards I visited the place again, 
and found the girl a full grown-woman; she acted 
very naturally, and told me, as did also her 
mother, that she had not experienced any trouble 
for several years. During the conversation I con- 
jured the devil interiorly, but received no answer, 
nor did I notice anything strange in her actions. 
The extraordinary affair was at an end. 
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Our BLessED Lapy’s DoLors.—It was re- 
vealed to St. Elizabeth, says Pelbart, that St. 
John the Evangelist, after the Blessed Virgin was 
assumed into heaven, desired to see her again. 
This favor was granted him; his dear Mother ap- 
peared to him, and Jesus Christ with her; and he 
then heard Mary asking of her Son some peculiar 
grace for those who were devoted to her Dolors: 
and Jesus promised her for them the following 
special graces: ist, That those who invoke the 
divine Mother by her Sorrows, before death, will 
merit to obtain true repentance of all their sins. 
2d, That He will protect such in their tribula- 
tions, especially at the hour of death. 3d, That 
He will impress upon them the memory of His 
Passion, and that they shall have their reward for 
itin heaven. 4th, That He will commit such de- 
vout servants to the hands of Mary, that she may 
dispose of them according to her pleasure, and ob- 
tain for them all the graces she desires, 
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The Types of God. 


BY EDWARD HYDE. 


worked in my harvest fleld, 
And cradled the yellow grain. 

I thought of the plenteous yield, 
And counted the fold of gain. 


In my palms I rubbed an ear, 
The chaff from the wheat I blew, 
There were thirty kernels clear, 
Which from one kernel grew. 


I threw them down at my feet, 
And thought, as I saw them lie, 
Except a kernel of wheat 
Fall into the earth and die, 


It abideth ever alone. 
But this one fell and died, 


And these thirty, from one seed sown, 


Were raised and glorified. 


Then I said, if a kernel of wheat 
A thought so great enfolds, 

Oh! what is that thought complete, 
Which all creation holds? 


In the acorn hides the tree 
That shall lift its giant form: 

In the dew-drop hides the sea 
With the tumult of its storm. 


Thus Nature hides, in germ, 
Her glory, power, and grace. 

Oh! where is that lowly term, 
Which hides God’s holy face? 


Then weary, I sat me down 
In the shade of a maple tree, 
Where the bare field I had sown, 
‘Was a waving wheaten sea. 


Like seraph tongues, I heard 
The leaves their anthem pou 
And the wheaten sea was stirred 
With the sound of a far-off shore, 


There the scales fell from my eyes, 
And the veil fell from my heart, 
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And I saw, with glad surprise, 
The harvest’s counterpart. 


The Son would not dwell alone, 
Therefore He fell and died: 

Himself a seed was sown, 
Then raised and glorified. 


He is that lowly term, 

Which hides God's holy face, 
The Eucharistic germ 

Of glory, power and grace. 


The miracle is great, 
‘Whenever our daily food, 
Of water and flour of wheat, 
Is changed to flesh and blood. ° 


Faith finds no greater test, 

When the offered bread and wine, 
To flesh and blood of Christ 

Are changed, by power divine. 


Thus bone of His bone are they, 
And flesh of the flesh of Christ, 
Who eat, from day to day, 
The Holy Eucharist. 


And as He rose, so they, 
After their crucial strife, 
Shall rise and soar away 
In the power of an endless life. 


I took my scythe again, 
Bat hesitating trod, 

For it almost gave me pain, 
To cleave the types of God. 


I saw, not a field of grain, 
With its swaying, bearded mist, 
But a harvest white with men 
Made white by the Eucharist. 


I heard, not the wind’s low song 
In the leaves above my head, 
But the voice of an angel throng, 
And of countless risen dead. 


—_——_-~—————__— 


I was born in a Protestant country and in a 
Protestant age, with a Protestant head; but my 
heart was Catholic—Countess Hahn-Hahn. 


THE celebrated Morgagni once let fall his scal- 
pel in the midst of a dissection, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, if I could love God as I know Him!” 


No person is so utterly a stranger to.the inspi- 
ration and light of Christianity as he who, born 
in its bosom, has rejected the spirit of its love. 
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Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


IL. 
THE UNCOMPREHENDED. 


\ HILST careful hands bore Baron Hartung 

to his carriage, the young man, a child in 
his impressions, and a hero in bold undertakings, 
hurried away towards the willows; there he 
drew the artist’s frock over his dripping gar- 
ments, took his hat, which was hanging on a 
branch to one side, and disappeared in the park 
before the saved man had reached his carriage. 
For a while he went forward rapidly, almost 
recklessly, evidently seeking to escape unnoticed 
from the scene of his achievement. At length he 
slackened his steps, and with the greatest indif- 
ference allowed the down-pouring rain to soak 
him through and through: occasionally a bright 
smile lit up bis countenance, as he glanced down 
at the streamlets that flowed from his garments, 
and listened to the creaking of his boots with a 
satisfied air. At last he entered a lofty mansion, 
ascended a broad carpeted stairway, and crossed 
a well-lighted hall; then a man in livery hast- 
ened forward with signs of great emotion. 

“My God!l—my dear master—in such weather 
as this!” 

“Keep quiet, Franz: make no noise; it was 
my whim to take a storm-bath, a shower-bath 
from the clouds; I am soaked through and 
through, and I tell you what, Franz, the bath 
does me wonderful good.” 

They had entered an elegant room: the servant 
hastened for dry clothes while the master pulled 
off his artist’s frock, fumbled with his vest, and 
then noticed that the watch of the man whom he 
had saved had become entangled with his chain: 
in the battle with the waves and the current, a 
portion of Hartung’s chain had become entwined 
with his, and had broken off, together with the 
watch. He put aside the prize, and one might 
see that he was anxious to hide it from the ser- 
vant. 

“Thanks, Franz! thanks! bring a bottle of 
claret to my room, with some crackers.” 

“Bordeaux, sir?” 

“No, German wine—Aszmannsh&user; and, 
Franz, say nothing to my parents about the opent- 


air bath; people might consider it unbecoming, 
and it might cause my mother to feel anxious 
lest I should catch cold.” 

Franz disappeared with a bow of obedience. 

The artist quickly changed his dress and 
went through the business of the toilet hastily 
and superficially; then he drew aside a door 
formed of tapestry, ornamented with a gold 
chain, clasps, and medallions, and stood in his 
work-room. Of the tools of an artist, there was 
not a sign; the lofty walls were indeed orna- 
mented with a valuable collection of paintings 
by Raphael, Titian, Ditrer, and other masters, but 
these copies themselves seemed to be master- 
pieces, and only skilled critics could distinguish 
between them and the originals. Between the 
paintings was a small but suggestive library in 
splendid binding, mostly historical works, and a 
volume of Gf:érer’s Gregory VII lay open on the 
table; the few pieces of furniture in the large 
room were not exactly conformable, in shape and 
size, to the present fashion, and were evidently 
the results of the artist’s own designs: the high 
backs of the chairs and the sofa, the girdles and 
pillars on chests and closets, revealed tasteful 
carving. Three monster forms upheld a table- 
top, their upper parts entwining in a common 
serpent’s body, and the writing-table was sur- 
rounded by dwarfs and giants. Claret and 
crackers awaited him on a silver tray; the artist 
filled his glass with the sparkling beverage, held 
it up a moment to the light, and then drained 
the glass with evident relish; he filled it again 
aud soaked a piece of cracker in it; then he took 
up the watches. “Strange! they are both going 
yet, and even the crystals are nct broken! But 
what is this?” 

A gold locket lay in his hand: he touched the 
spring and the cover flew open. “A wonderful 
picture!” said he, in great surprise. “ Evidently 
the picture of a lady love; but such a maiden 
surely does not exist on earth! our modern fe- 
males are a mere nothing compared with this 
spiritualized and celestial head.” 

“Ts this a photograph of one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas? No,I know them all, this poetical 
inspiration is not of the Italian school. MHoll- 
bein?—Diirer? Impossible! The old German 
tenderness is wanting; it must be a masterpiece 
of some modern,—and has the original escaped 
my notice? Dresden does not hold this treas- 
ure,—nor Munich, nor Vienna, nor Berlin,—no 
German gallery. Does the enviable author of 
this creation live in Paris? Ob how glorious! 
A jewel of the tenderest maidenhood, the sweet- 
est gracefulness, and angelical purity! Whoever 
executed this picture must feel as a stranger in 
this cold matter-of-fact world; must be unhappy 
in this age of machinery, hoopskirts, chignons, 
and baseball.” 
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The door opened softly; he thrusts the locket 
into his pocket, and then bowed to a beautiful 
lady, who wore neither crinoline nor chignon: 
“You were caught in the storm, Raphael?” she 
asked, fixing her mild eye on her son with 
motherly anxiety. “How your cheeks burn! and 
your skin is moist.” 

“Don’t scold, sweet mother!” he replied; “you 
see that I am well, and those heavenly showers 
have put new life into my relaxed limbs.” 

“Perhaps at the price of a cold,” she answered; 
“you are not hardy enough to endure storms and 
rain with impunity; be not rash then, my son, 
do not trifle with the jewel of health.” 

Whilst speaking thus, her eye rested on him 
with such an expregsion of love as can beam only 
from a mother’s eye. This expression did not 
escape the artist’s penetration; nor did another, 
who sought to remain unnoticed—an expression 
of anxiety and hidden care. She had repeatedly 
found fault with his pecnliarities, and he knew 
the pain and anxiety of his mother's heart, 
for a manner of life which she did not under- 
stand; once more he read uneasiness in her open 
countenance, and felt deeply moved at her anxiety. 

“My dearest mother, trust me! Iam sound in 
body and mind—thoronghly sound; you have 
watched over me from the first day of miy exist- 
ence till now; and your care and troubla, your 
proofs of love and your sacrifices, are countless; 
but you may rejoice now at the growth of my 
soul, for whatever of good or of bad a man has, 
the mother laid the germ of it. Even though 
you cannot understand my ways, dear little 
mother, your pious training guards me against 
the loathsome spirit of the times, and never will 
any base action of your son bring scrrow to ycur 
maternal heart.” — 

He bent his knee, seized her hand, and kis:ed 
it, and the happy mother stecd oveipowered, 
tears in her eyes, unable to utter a word. She 
placed her hand on his head in blessing, and at 
last said: Remain good, my child, and may God 
bless and protect you.” 

“Will you look at my work this afterncon, 
mother?” 

“Not now, Raphael; your godfather is here on 
a visit; you know how happy your company 
makes him.” 

“T will goto him presently: I have only to 
epread my wet. portfolio before the fire.” 

He raised his hands in prayer towards the cruci- 
fixion painted by Dutrer’s master hand, and his 
eyes filled with tears. “Thou also, my dear Re- 
deemer, Divine Son ot a Virgin Mother, Thou didst 
think of Thy Mother in the agonies of death and 
in Thy bloody torments! Thy apostles and dis- 
ciples had fled, save one; Thou hadst instructed, 
healed, and saved thousands miraculously, and al, 
all abandoned Thee! but not Thy Mother! She 


tood beneath Thy Cross in nameless sorrow, and 
when the sun faded away, when all creation was 
shaken and the earth trembled, her mother-love 
remained unshaken; and Thy last words,O Omni- 
potent! Thy last words breathe a child’s love and 
tender care for Thy Mother. Eternal Word, on 
the Cress Thou hast raised the mother high 
above everything that Is dear to men here below; 
O my Saviour! preserve to me my mother, my 
guardian spirit, so long as Thou leavest me in 
my earthly pilgrimage!” 

His head sank on his folded arms, and he prayed 
like a child. 

Raphael's mother had returned to the salon. 
On a sofa sat a grey-haired gentleman, Carl von 
Schwertschlag, Raphael’s gedfather: he loved 
his godson tenderly, and was never tired of seek- 
ing amusement and prcfit for the artist; but he 
felt some uneasiness on account of Raphael's un- 
usual ways, which to him seemed like an un- 
healthy rush of excitement beyond an everyday 
life. Opposite to him sat Raphael’s father, Max 
Frieherr von Chlingen, a man of commanding 
appearance, still in his prime, formerly the highest 
clictal of the province, but now occupying a pri- 
vate station by his own choice. Ile was a man 
of lo'ty scn‘imen‘s and unswerving rectitude. 

Before the lady, in her maternal anxiety for 
her son, had Jeft the recom, Raphael became the 
topic of conversation. 

“Often he spends whole days at work locked up 
in his study, so deeply engaged at his art that he 
forgets food and drink,” she complained. “When 
he makes hig appearance in the family in the 
evening, he 13 as silent and reserved as a priest. 
The world does not entice, but angers him. 
He avoids all amusements, and no longer re 
sorts to the lectures of the Art Union, because, 
as he says, 80 little appreciation of the beautiful 
{s shown there, and because an unhealthy realism 


“gains ground, and art has degraded itself so far 


as to become the slave of the polluted spirit of the 
age.” 

“ And is he net right?” said the baron curtly, 
without discontinuing to read his paper. 

“lie often goes moping around like IIamlet, so 
cast down ard mysterious,” shecontinued. “Then 
again he is cheerful, cheerful even to excess, to 
the yery borders of wildness. ILis cheerfulness it- 
self is something strange, often like the thought- 
lessness of a child, and yet he is three and twenty 
years of age. Many a time have I overheard him 
speaking tothe figures on his canvas as though 
they were possessed of life—saw him carried 
away by anger or burating into tears, before his 
pictures. During all the time that he was work- 
ing at ‘Germania’s Assassins,’ he continued to be 
in a state of great excitement and irritability; 
he secmed lost to the present, and lived in the 
dlosest intercourse with the historical chatacters, 
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and the strength of his artistic humor dragged 
him away completely from his ordinary course of 
life.” 

“And hence ‘Germania’s Assassins’ is a crea- 
tion of such grandeur in the conception, and such 
genius in the composition, that it throws into the 
shade all that I have seen in the chamber,” said 
the baron. 

“Only think,” said she to the attentive god- 
father, “he has had a partition made with two 
folding-doors around the picture, which he keeps 
locked up, and he persistently refuses to show the 
painting to his best friends, and the rumors that 
have gone abroad concerning it vex him; this 
also is an unhealthy sign, and makes me uneasy.” 

“Your uneasiness is groundless,” Leonora,” 
said the baron; “Raphael despises public opinion, 
which too often bestows recognition and praise 
on the undeserving; and then it is questionable 
whether the perverted spirit of the times, which 
feels itself flattered by well adorned frivolity and 
low taste, can understand and appreciate Ra- 
phael’s lofty conception. Disturb not the artist 
in his kingdom; leave him to enjoy his own par- 
adise; do not disturb his peace by the empty talk 
of the world.” 

“But you will at least admit, my dear Chlingen,” 
Herr von Schwertschlag ventured to interpose, 
“that our Raphael is a strange, incomprehensible 
being, and you can hardly deny that there are sus- 
picious symptoms of a mental ailment.” 

“I deny everything: I admit nothing, nothing 
whatever, not even what you call strange and 
incomprehensible in him,” answered his father, 
warmly. “Raphael has a richly-endowed mind, a 
genius which feels itself in opposition to the 
contemptible current of the times, hence his 
seclusion; and what you two would call his 
‘sickly symptoms,’ I call symptoms of genius: 
when he shows his utter disgust for the chignon, 
and is provoked to anger by meaningless realism 
in painting, it is a proof of his good taste.” 

“But, Max, you cannot deny that bis nervous 
system is occasionally quite abnormal ?” 

“Be it so; I do not object.” 

“And nervous symptoms may even terminate 
in madness,” said the godfather, anxiously. 

“TI grant that also as a general thing, but not 
as applicable to my son, whose mind and body 
are blessed with excellent health.” 

“Would that I could agree with you!” sighed 
Schwertschlag, bowing his head sorrowfully. 

“You are altogether too confident, Max, and 
my heart often feels like breaking, when I see the 
inexplicable, daily-increasing sufferings of our 
son,” said the lady Leonora, her eyes dimmed 
with tears. “I have consulted our family physi- 
cian, who admits the possibility of a coming 
mental ailment, and advises a journey as a means 
of distraction. ‘It is absolutely necessary,’ the 


doctor says, ‘that Raphael should lay aside, for a 
time, brush and pallet.’ I sought gently to win his 
consent to follow the doctor’s advice, but he op- 
posed it most earnestly, and his very objections 
to a journey are singular. ‘You know my re- 
pugnance, dear mother, to hotels and railroads; 
in the hotel, it is true, everything is neat and 
polished, but under this varnish I feel as if the 
dust of the grave and horror-inspiring ugliness 
were grinning at me.” 

“There is nothing so very serious in all that,” 
said Herr von Chlingen. “Raphael is not alone 
in feeling a repugnance to hotels and railroads. 
Rossini never used the railroads, and never set 
his foot in one of their cars; hence the old gen- 
tleman travelled from Paris to Wildbad in a 
coach, but no one ever thought of setting the 
great composer down as mad on that account.” 

The godfather, unconvinced, shook his head 
sorrowfully. “On me, then, falls the pain- 
ful duty of opening the eyes of an unobservant 
father,” said he. “What I am about to relate 
will convince you that Raphael’s malady is be- 
yond question. A few days since we were roam- 
ing in the flélds among the most beautiful flow- 
ers; Raphael was in more than ordinary good 
spirits; all at once he stood still, gazing intently 
before him at a beetle that had a live worm in his 
claws and was eating it; the worm writhed in 
pain, while the chafer continued to feast quietly. 
This circumstance, which would have been hardiy 
noticed by one out of a million, threw Raphael 
into the deepest sadness. 

“Oh, how pitiful!’ he exclaimed. ‘Look! look, 
dear godfather, a helpless creature is devoured 
alive, slowly tortured to death!’ 

““Do not make yourself singular, my child,’ 
said I; ‘that writhing creature is only a worm.’ 

“<Yes, only a worm!’ he answered, with in- 
creasing sadness; ‘but the worm also has life and 
feelings, as you can see by its movements of 
pain; and if the human ear were not too blunt 
and deaf to catch its gentle tones of complaint, 
we should hear those cries of pain with a shud- 
der.’ 

“This is imagination, Raphael,’ I said, with a 
forced laugh; ‘your way of looking at such 
things would give a free charter to all the worms, 
chafers, caterpillars, and such vermin, and render 
man’s life intolerable. By coming and going, 
by birth and death, the natural order is pre- 
served. Are there not species of birds that 
feed only on their own dead? is it not also the 
destiny of man to support his mortal life by the 
death of lesser and greater animals?’ But I only 
made matters worse, and he gazed at me with 
such an expression of sorrow and pain that it 
cut me to the heart. 

“*You are right,’ he said: ‘a single life is main- 
tained by a hundred deaths; the natural order is 
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founded on death and destruction; what a dread- 
ful world!’ 

“He then set the worm free, made a hole in 
the moist earth, and placed it therein. 

“*Do you see how the cruel murderer makes his 
escape?’ he continued, pointing after the beetle; 
and yet how beautiful the creature is! glitter- 
ing green arms, blood-red legs, and sharp claws; 
how like to human beings, whose hearts are 
mailed in cold barbarity, whose murderous talons 
slay thousands on the battlefields; and not from 
necessity, not to support life, but to gratify the 
desire to rule and to rob—from pride and blood- 
thirstiness! O earth, thou vale of tears, thou 
stage of nameless misery and horrors!’ 

“Thus he continued to talk and to complain for 
yet another while; then he became silent and 
melancholy. Now, I ask you, my dear Chlingen, 
is not all this too high-strung? does it not indi- 
cate a disordered mind?” 

“Neither disordered nor too high-strung, my 
dear sir: Raphael sees through the microscope 
of his ideal impressions, and consequently sees 
far more sharply and clearly than we do: the 
earth is precisely what he calls it, a vale of tears.” 

“Very well; but as we must live in this vale 
of tears, it is necessary, as far as possible, to with- 
draw our Raphael from the regions of the ideal. 
I had formed a plan,—her ladyship approves—I 
only hope that it will meet your sanction.” 

“Ah! that is what you were coming at!” said 
the baron, smiling; “well, your plan hardly 
needed such a powerful introduction; but let us 
hear what it is, my dear Schwertschlag.” 

“It is quite simple; in one word, Raphael 
should get married: marriage is certainly the 
best medicine against the excesses of idealism.” 

The father laughed. 

“Your pardon, Schwertschlag! but when I put 
your plan and Raphael side by side in my imagi- 
nation, the project of marriage looks extremely 
comical. You know MRaphael’s views on this 
subject. What with chignons, painted cheeks, 
and similar indications of shallowness in the 
women of our days, you can, of course, readily 
drive him from his workshop; but as you have 
both weighed this plan seriously, and find it ad- 
visable, I am not altogether opposed to it: the 
difficulty will be to find a Jady equal to our Raphael 
in mind, birth, and virtue.” 

“She is already found, dear Chlingen, she is al- 
ready found!” said the godfather, eagerly: “Ida 
von Limbach, now visiting relatives in the neigh- 
borhood. I am acquainted with the Limbach 
family,—rich, honored, irreproachable; and Ida 
is possessed of rare beauty, and much courted by 
young men of good family.” 

“Then comes a second obstacle,” said the father. 
“You know that my son does not go to balls, 
nor to tea-parties, nor to other assemblies, where 


women are present; how then shall the first mesh 
of this delicate web be spun?” 

“Very simply and naturally,” replied Schwert- 
schlag, with increasing warmth. “Raphael loves 
bees and their industrious ways; next week my 
Italians are going to swarm, and we will have a 
little out-door repast in the garden. I invite you. 
Ida, with her uncle and family, will be sure to be 
there; and then you will see, friend Max, what 
a healthy passion will seize our artist, how soon 
he will be cured of all his sickly sentimentality,” — 
and the godfather rubbed his hands with glee. 

“That will be interesting,” said the baron, smil- 
ing; “you have been giving yourself useless 
trouble, however, dear Schwertschlag; I know 
my son; we shall see whether your boasted 
beauty will stand before Raphael’s keen glance.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Catholic Notes. 


——The sword of Sobieski has been presented to the 
Hungarian National Museum by the widow of Count 
Erdody. 

— The Municipal Council of paedionk has given 
the portrait of Balmes a place in the gallery of illustri- 
ous Catalonians. 

— The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda has 
entrusted the Missionaries of La Salette with the work 
of evangelizing Norway. The first band of eleven 
recently started for their mission. 

—We are under obligations to Rev. Father C. J. 
Zwicsler, rector of the Cathedral, Alton, Ill, for a con- 
siderable addition to our subserj»ton list and many kind 
favors to our travelling agent. 

—The Congregation of Eudist Fathers in France 
has met with great success in the examinations for the 
Baccalaureate. The eleven candidates who were re- 
cently presented at Rennes were all received. 

— An association, placed under the patronage of 
Blessed Canisius, for the protection of Christian youth, 
has just been formed in Germany. Among the mem- 
bers are many prominent Catholics. 

— The new College to be erected by the Jesuit Fa- 
thers in Milwaukee, which is named after the saintly 
missionary Father Marquette, will serve as the monu- 
ment which it was prophesied by Bancroft the West 
would build to his memory. 

—-Fifty-seven orphan boys sent out lately by the 
New York Catholic Protectory were scattered among 
farmers along the road between Des Moines and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. The Protectory has found homes for 1,500 
boys in lowa.—The Catholic. 

——On the day sacred to St. Ignatius Loyola, Very 
Rey. Father Becks, General of the Society of Jesus, 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of his religious pro- 
fession. He is now 86 years of age. He resides ina 
small house at Fiesole, Tuscany. 
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—During the recent sojourn in Rome of Mgr. 
Hassoun, Patriarch of Celicia, he entered into negotia- 
tions with the Propaganda for the foundation of a 
college, in which candidates for holy orders in the 
Armenian Rite shall receive a thorough Roman educa- 
tion. All danger of another schism amoigst the faith- 
ful committed to his care will thus be avoided. 

—In consequence of the introduction of the causs 
ofthe venerable Libermann, tounder of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacred Heart of Mary, the Sacred Cungre ga- 
tion of Rites has prescribed, accord:ng to law and cus- 
tom, that all the letters and writings of the servant of 
God be collected and submitted to the examination of the 
Holy See. The Bishop of Amiens has made the usual 
publications prescribed by law. 


—The following postulants lately received the 
habit of the Congregation of the Holy Cross in the 
chapel of the novitiate, at Cote-des-Neiges, near Mont- 
real; J. B. Laroche (Brother Moses), George Richard 
(Brother Francis Xavier), Leon ‘Tessier (Brother Elias), 
Edward Sénécal (Brother Marie Octave), Phileas 
Michaud (Brother Joseph), René Willatte (Brother 
René). Two members of the Congregation, Rev. M. 
Blais and Rev. P. McKinnon, aiso received the dea- 
conship at the hands of the Right Rev. Bishop of 
Montreal. Kev. M. Blais in due time was raised to the 
priesthood. 

— lt will be remembered that the parish church of 
the Catholics of Wiesbaden, Germany, was ceded some 
time ago by the action of the Government to a handful 
of *‘Old Catholics.” The thousands of faithful Cath- 
olics have been forced to content themselves with a 
temporary chapel. It seems that the grass has since 
grown up all about the parish church. It would na- 
turally do so fh an unfrequented place. But the local 
police have addressed a sharp note to the Catholic 
parish committee, calling upon them to have the grass 
removed. They are pleased to consider the church as 
Catholic property, where expenditure is coucerned; 
yet they will not allow the Catholics to keep the build- 
ing for their own use. 

— A cable dispatch from Rome special to The New 
. York Freeman's Journal announces the following 
episcopal appointments by the Holy Father: 1, ‘The 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Feehan, now Bishop of Nashville, is 
promoted to be the first Archbishop of Chicago, Chi- 
cago having been raised to the dignity of a metrupolitan 
Sce, with Alton and Peoria as its suffragan Sees. 2, 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Duggan, formerly Bishop of Chicago, 
having been permanently disabled to officiate, by an 
aftlictive disease, is retired. 3, Kansas City. hitherto 
in the archdiocese of St. Louis, is made an episcopal 
See, and Rt. Rev. Dr. Hogan, now Bishop of St. Joseph, 
Mo., is named its first Bishop, and remains adminis- 
trator of the diocese of St. Joseph. 

—tThe special Rome correspondent of The Pilot, 
writing Aug. 11,says:—TheSecretary of the Archbishop 
of San Domingo has arrived at Pavia, bearing sume of 
the relics of Christopher Columbus, given in gift to that 
city by the republic of San Domingo. These consist 
of small fragments of bones enclosed in a tiny pyramid 
of crystal, sealed by a public notary, by the Italian 
Cousul in San Domingo, Cavalier Luigi Cambraso, 
and by the Archbishop himself. In presence of the 
city and governmental authorities, the consignment of 
these relics was made to the Rector of the University 
of Pavia, and after having been enclosed in the case 
were placed in the Library. The represeutatives of 
the Italian Government present on the occasion were 
the Ministers of Public instruction, of the Marine, 


and the Italian Geographical Society. In the city of 
Genoa, near the railroad station, stands one of the 
most imposing monuments raised to the memory of 
the Discoverer of America. 

——Another Catholic literary man whose industry 
equals that of Mr. Burnand, [the new editor of Punch] 
though exere'sed in a very different sphere, is Mr. 
James Britten. We observe his name in many direc- 
tions—as editor of the Journal of Botany; as the au- 
thor of Europran Ferns, now publishing in monthly 
parts by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.; as the 
editor of a Ms. of John Aubrey, for the Folk-lore So- 
cicty—of the council of which society Mr. Britten is a 
member; as tue compiler of several works issued by 
the English Dialect Society; and as a frequent contrib- 
utor to Notes and Queries and other publications. Mr. 
Briiten’s labor has a twofold value: it shows that a 
Catholic need not, as some suppose, be behind the time 
in scientific pursuits, and it proves that a great deal of 
literary work may be done by one who also devotes 
time and energy to the social and spiritual well being 
of his fellows, by his advocacy of the temperance and 
other movements of refurm.—Catholte Times. 


— CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Know- 
Nothings and bigots of all classes try to justify the op- 
position to Catholics on the ground that they are foreign- 
ers. The following facts, though, must convince them of 
the falsity of their assertions: The great majority of 
Catholics in the United States are native-born citizens. 
‘Take any State: In Georgia the census shuws 5,000 of 
Trish birth, and 26,000 Catholics; in Indiana there are 
29,000 of Irish birth, and 150.000 Catholics; in the State 
of Illinois there are 120,000 Irish born, and 400,000 
Catholics; in Louisiana there are 200,000 Catholics, and 
17,000 Irish born. Even in New York, where there are 
630,000 lrish by nativity, the Catholic population 
amounts to a million’and a quarter. In Pennsylvania 
there are 285,000 Jrish born and 560,000 Catholics. In 
short, there are 2,000,000 Lrishmen born in America, and 
10,000,000 of Catholics.(?) Of course it is indisputable 
that the large majority of Catholics are of Irish birth 
or descent. But if we once begin to enquire who were 
the ancestors of American citizens, we shall soon find 
that there are no real Americans except the Indians. 
—New Orleuns Morning Star. 


— ANOTHER CURE BY THE CEMENT OF KNOCK.— 
A correspondent writing last week from a town in 
Michigan, says: “1 am pleased to write that a miracu- 
lous cure has recently taken place in this vicinity by 
the use of the cement of Knock. The youngest child 
of Mrs. 8 — died about six weeks ago of diphtheria; 
a boy five years old next took the disease, and after 
three days’ suffering his life was despaired of by three 
physicians who rank among the ablest of their profes- 
sion in theState. The child seemed to grow worse every 
hour, and the afflicted mother gave herself up entirely 
to prayer, seeing that no earthly power could save her 
dying child; she felt that her prayer was heard, how- 
ever, when she received some of the cement from 
Knock, sent to her by a lady from Butfalo, who was at 
that time visiling here. An hour after the cement had 
been given to the child, he called to his mother that he 
wished to rise, as he felt entirely well; shortly after 
this he called for his pen-knife and amused himself 
for some time whittling, thus showing that his cure was 
complete. ‘The joy of the mother was no greater than 
the surprise of the physicians, who pronounced the 
recovery nothing less than a miracle.” 

——A MEMORABLE EVENT IN ENGLAND'S CHUBCH 
HisTosy.—lt is not an exaggeration to say that the lay- 
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ing of the foundation-stone of the new Oratory at Bromp- 
ton was an event memorable in English history. The 
new building is the successor to the traditions of the old, 
and these traditions are many, glorious, and familiarly 
known. The scene of Father Faber’s zealous labors, and 
of one of Cardinal Newman’s most thrilling sermons— 
that which he delivered at the opening of the church 
in 1849, and which is included in the “ Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations,” under the title of ‘‘ Prospects 
of the Catholic Missioner”; the scene, too, of the mar- 
riages of the Duke of Norfolk and of the Marquis of 
Bute, at which royalty and the highest ministers of 
State attended; and above all, the place where the new 
Viceroy of India, and hundreds of others, have been re- 
celved into the Church. The old Oratory will be readily 
admitted to have been a landmark in the history of 
Catholicity in England, and the new edifice will not 
only inherit all these traditions, but it will add to their 
number as the years go by, affording by its size greater 
facilities than ever for the works of piety to which the 
sons of St. Philip are devoted, and who have now 
a field riper for harvest than ever before.— Pilot. 
—Tue END OF THE MURDERER OF Mar. AFFRE. 
—The glorious death which the Archbishop of Paris 
met with is well known. Saddened beyond measure 
at the dreadful carnage which desolated his beloved 
city of Paris in the Revolution of June, 1848, he went in 
person, on the 28th of that month, to the suburbs of St 
Anthony where the conflict raged most fiercely, and 
there with mild and gentle words, and pastoral solici- 
tude, endeavored to calm the minds of those men crazed 
by the scenes of bloodshed which surrounded them. 
Strack by his venerable appearance, the insurgents 
suspended action for a moment, and it was in that in- 
stant that a musket ball from some unknown quarter 
took away his life and gave him a martyr’s palm. His 
last words were those of the Gospel: “ The good Pastor 
gives his life for his flock.” For a long time the assas- 
sin remained unknown, but it transpired at last that a 
Belgian named De Laforce had committed the crime. 
Like many others, he shouldered a musket when the 
Revolution broke out, but more cowardly than the rest 
he concealed himself in a garret, and from there fired his 
gan with the result above mentioned. His career after 
this sacreligious act was one of misery. He returned to 
his work of cabinet-making; but one day he incau- 
tiously boasted of his deed in the presence of his fellow- 
workmen, who were seized with such indignation that 
they drove him from the shop and would have no more 
communication with him. Not being able to obtain 
work elsewhere, he led a wretched life in the city of 
Paris, until the California gold fever broke out, when 
he embarked for America, taking his sun with him. 
Fortune favored him, and having amassed a consider- 
able amount of money he was about to return to France 
when he fell into the hands of robbers, who not only 
deprived him of all his wealth but also of his life, and 
left his dead body on the roadside a prey to wild beasts. 
‘He was more than half devoured when found by his 
son, who had gone in search of him; and so great was 
the horror which this frightful spectacle produced upon 
the young man that his hair turned white, and he was 
accustomed to say, with profound conviction, that God 
had punished his father and avenged the Archbishop. 
He afterwards returned to France, where he died a 
raving maniac in one of the asylums. 
—PERSONAL.—Edward Quigley, Mrs. Kealy: cards 
of enrolment to the Confraternity of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene will be sent by Mother Taylor on receipt of the 
offering. Mrs. Fanning, Mrs. Kelly, William Ahrain: 
contributions received. 
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The following deceased persons are recommended 
to the prayers of the readers of THE AVE MaRIA: 

—Rev. Father Schaeken, the worthy pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Bay City, Mich., whose death occurred 
on the 28th ult. 

—- Mr. Martin B. McLaughlin, of Co. Galway, Ire- 
land, who departed for heaven on the 15th ult. at Ports- 
mouth, Va., after a long illness borne with edifying 
resignation to the Divine will. He was in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. 

—Mary Theodosia, youngest daughter of P. B. and 
Mary G. Ewing, who was born at Lancaster, Ohio, No- 
vember 19th, 1868, and departed to God August 27th, 
1880: a child of rare promise—loving and beloved. 
Truly “a gift of God,” given, and taken away in her 
innocence, ere deceit had altered her understanding or 
beguiled her soul. 

— Brother Pius, C. 8. C., whose truly edifying life 
was crowned by a precious death on the 2d inst. at 
Notre Dame. The deceased religious was for some 
years an emplyee of THE AVE MARIA office, where 
his zeal and devotedness will long be remembered. 

—-Rev. James Healey, of Scranton, Pa.; Rev. 
Richard Hennessy, of Susquehanna, and Rev. Father 
Sauve, of Ottawa, Canada, who died recently, we com- 
mend also to the prayers of our readers. 
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Uouth’s Department. 


{For “The Ave Maria.’’) 
At Noon. 


BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


I. 
NE half of the short day is o'er, 
Tis time to pause awhile, 
And, kneeling, see if I deserve 
“My mother’s frown or smile; 
To count the blessings and the faults 
Have marked each passing hour; 
To seek fresh strength, to conquer self 
With more victorious power. 
And, by the number of my falls, 
And my rare triumphs, know 
The daily, hourly, need of grace 
To crush my inward foe. 
Il. 
Now from my knees uprising, 
And by my Mother blest, 
E’en as a child forgiven, 
I go with heart at rest, 
To fight again the battle, 
To climb once more the hill, 
Her badge upon my bosom, 
Her eye upon me still: 
“To Jesus, through His Mother,” 
My watchword, till at eve 
Again I come at her dear hands, 
New blessings to receive. 


Our Lady of the Fields. 


“4HE northwestern portion of our 
country, around the shores of 
Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
still bears many tokens and re- 
membrances of the aborigines and 

of their well-beloved Jesuit mis- 

sionaries. Not only do the French 

names of places,—notwithstanding the 
corruption they have undergone upon 
the tongues o: the ubiquitous “ Yankee” 
settlers from other States—remind us of the 

labors of a Marquette or an Allouez, but many a 


lovely spot, enbanced by all the beauties of n 
ture, is rendered doubly interesting by some In- 
dian romance: not the impossible Indian of 
Cooper, but the real flesh and blood Red man, sav- 
age in his very nature and, until subdued by faith, 
acknowledging no lord until the black gown 
taught him who was the Creator and Lord of all. 
But in the Eastern States, the progress of civili- 
zation, and the struggles of the white man for 
national existence, comparatively soon after the 


settlement of the ccuntry; the surging of the 


waves of commerce, and modern activity of 
thought, have swept away almost all traces of 


the Indian. VPerhaps the only spot east of the. 


mountains—east, we may say, of the Mississippi. 


River, which the hand of the white man has’ 


spared, and which, therefore, bears unquestionable 
proof of its Indian origin, is a little corner of an 
orchard in Maryland. 

There are few children of the Catholic world 
who have not heard of Mother Seton and her 


band of devoted daughters, who dedicated the: 
valley at the foot of Carrick’s Knob to the patron-' 


age of the foster-father of our Saviour. It is at 
St. Joseph’s that our Indian legend is located, and 
it is singularly in accord with history, as far back 
as the landing of the first Catholic pilgrims of 
Maryland, and has lived in the traditions of the 
people of the State ever since. 
In one corner of the farm, owned by the Sisters, 
stands a singular group of oak trees, arranged in 
circles, enclosing a central spot carpeted with 
soft, lush grass: beneath each tree still remain 
slight traces of a mound or grave; and the arrows, 
beads, hoops. bone knives, and other implements 
found there, render it unquestionable that this was 
an Indian burying-place. The legend is as fol- 
lows, and has been most faithfully preserved. An 
old Indian chief, named Ottawanta, had wandered 
hither with his family and people. In the year 
1639, Father White and his companions, who 
brought the light of Faith to the tribes on the 
Pawtuxet, had the name of Chilomacoa, the 
powerful king of the Piscattaways, added to their 
list of spiritual children; and in the course of 
the next ten years many of the neighboring 
chiefs and their people were numbered in the 
Christian fuld. So devoted were these untutored’ 
children of the forest to their religious teachers, 


and so strong was the ascendency. which the. 


black gown acquired over them, that the toma-. 
hawk, the faggot, and the scalping-knife, were 
abandoned, and replaced by the useful and peace- 
ful implements of agriculture, while the chase 
yielded to the more earnest pursuits of civilized 
life. The purity of the morals and the simple fer- 
vor of these dwellers in the wild wood, strangely 
resembled that of the first Christians; and devo- 
tion to the Immaculate Mother of their Re- 
deemer was one of the peculiar features of their 
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piety. Their lives were pastoral in their simplic- 
ity, and for several years all was peace. Otta- 
wauta (mentioned above) belonged to this confed- 
eration. 

History shows how the intolerant bigots of 
New England drove from their boundaries all 
who disagreed with them, and how Protestant 
refugees from Puritan persecutionfled to Catholic 
Maryland for rest and tuleration, and how, grad 
ually working their way to place and power, they 
turned upon the hand that had cherished them 
and stung it; thus re-enacting in their adopted 
State, and against the only people who had an 
earnest Christian charity for their errors, the bit- 
ter and cruel laws from which they themselves 
had so lately fled. Now all was changed, and the 
Catholic Indians only too soon felt the change. 
The missionaries were driven away and their 
flocks dispersed like sheep without a shepherd, 
while tribes wandered about without any per- 
manent residence, in order to avoid their 
hostile pursuers. Ottawanta emigrated to the 
banks of the Monocacy, to Flat Run, or Spring 
Creek, staking his wigwam first on one stream 
and then on another: he was in the prime of life, 
about forty years of age, and remarkable for all 
the qualities peculiar to the Indian: agility, fear- 
lessness and resolution; but to these he added the 
virtues of a Christian, and so won the respect and 
confidence of the few white settlers whom he oc- 
casionally met as he trod the trackless forest in 
search of game, or strayed by the banks of the 
streams, which he sounded for fish. 

But the legend relates that he spent a great 
deal of his time in quiet seclusion, cultivating in 
a rude fashion his small fields of maize and 
melons; but it tells us likewise of his great devo- 
tion to the Blessed Mother of God, and how, 
with childlike simplicity, this old Indian patri- 
atch referred every action of his life to her: how 
constantly he recited the Rosary, and how fond 
he was of doing so with his children. 

In large and particularly in minute maps of 
the State of Maryland, may be found a small 
tributary to the Monocacy (itself little more 
than a creek), called by the euphonious title of 
*Tom’s Creek, though after what particular 
‘Thomas’ history saith not; nor is the stream 
thus named of sufficient size to be noted in gen- 
eral maps and atlases. On the banks of this 
stream, Ottawanta chose a burial place for his peo- 
ple: it was a rounded knoll, sloping on all sides, 
and in the centre he planted a wooden cross, after 
the manner of the beloved missionary Fathers 
who had taught him the meaning of that sacred 
symbol. Here, as first one and then another of his 
people paid the debt of nature; they were laid to 
rest with their head towards the cross, and an 
oak tree was planted at their feet; thus was 
formed the circular group of trees which still 


stands with its serried ranks unbroken to this 
day. 

Sixty years of life found the old Indian the sole 
survivor of his family and tribe: he had buried his 
five sons and an only daughter, and now he daily 
knelt with his beloved rosary and prayed, at the 
foot of the cross, in the midst of the sacred city 
of his dead, for release,—that if it so pleased God 
He would take him to Himself, 

One day, feeling a more than usually deep long- 
ing for release from his lonely life, he prayed, 
with childlike confidence, for some token of the 
favor of his dearly loved Patroness, and his prayer 
was answered. 

It was a balmy day in early spring; the trees 
had put fourth the tiniest promise of leaves, and 
their branches and trunks were green with the 
rising sap, which was to feed the luxuriant sum- 
mer foliage; the grass had suddenly assumed an 
almost emerald hue, and dainty wild flowers had 
answered to the call of the reviving sun; the 
birds were greeting the joyous season with their 
sweetest carols, and even the fishes seemed to feel 
the temperature of the no longer ice-bound streams 
as conducive to enjoyment; in a word, air and 
earth, sky and water proclaimed it one of nature's 
holidays. The old chieftain welcomed the morn- 
ing sun at the foot of the cross with his Rosary; 
the noontide beams disturbed him not, and the 
shadows of evening lengthened over his form still 
bent in prayer; twilight deepened, yet he moved 
not; the full moon rose and bathed the entire 
landscape in a flood of silver: she seemed to smile 
in the placid light, and the young branches of the 
trees quivered in the silvery spray as it played on 
the arms of the cross. Wearied at length with 
his long vigil, Ottawanta concluded as follows: 
“Oh most beautiful Lady! look down upon thy ser- 
vant! Oh, Mother of the sinless One! by thy joys 
and by thy sorrows hear my prayer, and con- 
sole my wounded heart. I have tried to serve 
thee worthily during my pilgrimage here on 
earth: let me reign with thee hereafter in thy 
sweet, heavenly home. Take me, oh sweet Mother, 
to thy bright abode! Oh gracious Lady! give thy 
poor servant one more token of thy love!” 

And lo! even as Undine took shape from the 
mists of the storied river, so did the silvery spray 
of the moonlight seem to gather itself together at 
the foot of the cross, and Mary, with her Infant 
in her arms, enveloped in a mantle more silvery 
still, stood there, and thus, with a benign coun- 
tenance addressed her aged votary: “My son, 
Ihave heard thy prayer and am here to answer 
it. I have counted thy fervent Aves of sixty 
summers, so often repeated on this spot, and 
now I will give thee a pledge of my love anda 
reward for thy fidelity; soon, my son, thy sands 
of life will run out, and thy freed spirit join thy 
children in the bliss of heaven; but this little 
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mound, this sacred grove, will ever bear testi- 
mony of thy devotion to me. The trackless 
forest and tangled thicket will becleared by the 
hand of the white man; the yellow harvest will 
wave over the now wild waste; pine and cedar 
groves will give place to blooming orchards, and 
merry voices will answer to the rush of the moun- 
tain streams. As far as the eye can reach, to yon 
rugged peaks, will the zealous missionary seek 
his scattered flocks, and a temple dedicated to 
my name will crown the mountain’s brow, whence 
innumerable bands of levites and mitred heads 
will depart, to convey the tidings of the Gospel 
over the world. Yes, my son, this lovely valley 
will bloom as an Eden in the wilderness; at 
morning, at noon, and at night, my glory will be 
proclaimed from the turrets and spires that will 
overlook this now dreary spot: a holy Sisterhood 
will arise, and souls consecrated to the Lamb 
will repair hither and repeat Aves that will not 
as now give back their echo to the wilds, but will 
be answered by a thousand voices. The tribute 
of the harvest will be laid at my feet, the first 
blossoms of spring will encircle my head, and 
here I shall be honored as the ‘Flower of the 
Field,’ and the ‘ Lily of the Valley.’” 

At these last words the beautiful vision faded 
from the old chief’s sight, but still he knelt and 
gazed at the wooden cross which had formed the 
background of the holy picture, till at last the 
strength which had supported him gave way, and 
he sank, unconscious, to the ground. A few days 
later, a missionary from Canada, while making 
his yearly visit to this distant station, called, as 
was his wont, upon the old chieftain; he found 
him dying, and remained to give bim the last 
consolations of religion, and to him, before he 
left this world, the old man gave an account of 
the wonderful favor which the Queen of Heaven 
had vouchsafed to him, and of the prophecy re- 
garding the valley he had so long made his 
home, 

Nearly two hundred years after the death of 
Ottawanta, the venerable Father Dubois, broke 
the ground for his infant college, only two miles 
from the spot where the Indian sleeps his last 
sleep. Soon, the humble chapel, bearing the name 
of the Virgin Queen of Heaven, looked down from 
the lofty mountain side, upon the wooded valley; 
and a few years after, Mrs. Seton led her band 
of devoted women to the log hut just above 
the oak-encircled graves of the Red men. Both 
institutions have grown and prospered, and 
have sent forth laborers into the vineyard, 
the lustre of whose names will not fade while 
genius, learning, and self-abnegation shall find 
admirers. 

Who cannot recall the long list of those who, 
no matter how bright the after years have proved, 
Jook back to their ‘Alma Mater’ with tender 


memory, and own no title more proudly than 
that of “Mountain Boys.’ Catholics do not need 
to be reminded of such names as Bruté, Egan, 
Hitzelburger, Hughes and Butler, among those 
who have gone to their reward, or among those 
who still live to gladden the hearts of their spir- 
itual children—Purcell and McCloskey. Neither 
will they forget the names of Meline and Miles, 
while Catholic literature has a place; and these 


-are but a few of those who can claim the proud 


title of “ Mountaineer.” 

Of the daughters of Elizabeth Seton we need 
not particularize; their deeds speak for them. 
Wherever orphaned childhood raises its helpless 
arms, wherever fever-tossed patients linger in 
their sufferings, there these softly-moving women 
are to be found, sinking all social identity under 
the religious name, and knowing no ambition 
save to serve God in His poor. 

The log hut which was Mother Seton’s first 
home, still stands, but near by, the “turrets and 
spires,” foretold by the legend, ring out the sweet 
Angelus three times aday ‘From the sacred pre- 
cinct of St. Joseph’s, how many young hearts have 
started forth with high hopes and aspirations to 
fight the stern battle of life, and with what va- 
ried fortunes! Ottawanta’s burial ground still 
remains undisturbed: the path that leads to it 
winds among trees bearing in their season lus- 
cious fruit, guddy and golden, while on the other 
side, the placid waters of Tom’s Creek are fretted 
by a dam. 

Scattered through the garden and play-grounds 
of the children, are many shrines and statues 
erected to arouse and cherish devotional feelings ; 
and the oak grove is not forgotten: here in the 
centre of the knoll, where the old chieftian once 
saw her, stands an image of Mary Immaculate, 
and here the children bring flowers, early and 
late, as offerings to our dearest Mother. Over- 
head, among the trees, is a scroll bearing the in- 
scription: “Our Lady of the Fields.” 

This shrine was established and fostered by 
one of the Sisterhood, whose executive ability 
and noble virtues were recognized by her com- 
panions in the conferring of the title of “ Visita- 
trix,” which, since the union of the community 
with that established by St. Vincent de Paul in- 
France, has replaced the more touching one of 
“Mother,” for the superior or successor of Mrs. 
Seton. She too has gone to receive her heavenly 
crown; her purity of soul aud gentle nature 
proved her a meet handmaid of the Queen of 
Heaven, and all who kneel beneath those historic 
trees to say an Ave, are irresistibly led to remem- 
ber with tenderness the loving hands which re- 
deemed the spot from the neglect of years and 
helped to fulfil the prophecy, while the memory 
of her sweet presence seems to give an added 
sanctity to the place. 
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Irish Legends. 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES OF IRELAND. 


YN to his heavenly home, he left 
334 the holy priest embracing, as he 
‘ thought, his angelic feet; but 
when he awoke from his revery 
of sorrow he found himself em- 

bracing the foot of an old Irish cross 
and bathing it with his tears. No 
7: wonder that these tears should fruc- 
P= tify and bear such fruit as we see to- 
day! no wonder that this very hill should be now 
a Calvary, surmounted by a magnificent cross, 
towering over a beautiful convent! If in the 
early days and early struggles of the Church. 
“the blood of martyrs became the seed of Chris- 
tians,” is it any wonder that in the later struggles 
of the Church in Ireland that the tears of her mar- 
tyred priests became the seed of heroic children 
—of angels of mercy, and of works of piety? If 
poor Father Lynski in the deepest moment of his 
sorrow, us he wept on the hill where his angel 
left him, had seen that these tears would fructify 
into the grand Convent of Angels of Mercy, and 
worthy works of charity towards the desolate or- 
phan children of Ireland, how consoled he would 
have been! but that consolation was denied him 
then. 

When he stood up and looked around him, sad 
indeed was the scene: around was desolation; 
no angels of mercy were there then. His own 
angel companion had gone; before him was un- 
certainty; he had now no friend to guide him 
through a country beset with every danger. The 
goal of his holy ambition and the scene of his fu- 
ture labors was before him, towering in all its 
magnificent grandeur; but how is he to reach it! 
it seemed so near and yet it wassofaraway. With 
his usual confidence in God, and still hearing re- 
echo in his heart the oft-repeated promise—“ Fear 
not; I am your protector and reward!” he knelt 
down on the sacred mound, now sanctified by the 
foot-prints of an angel, and again prayed for pro- 
tection. Then with renewed confidence, he started 
” alone in the direction of the “Sacred Mountain.” 
Scarcely had he started on his journey, when a 
charming little cherub child, about twelve years of 
age, presented himself before him, and asked him 
for some alms. “ Why, my dear little angel child,” 
said the holy priest, “you don’t look as if you 
wanted anytbing.” 

“I assure you, Rev. Father,” said the child, 
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“that I have not eaten anything for the last two 
days.” 

“Sit down then, my child,” said the priest, “and 
I will share with you the little I have, even 
though I were to want myself.” 

The priest and the child sat down together 
on the bank of the Westport river, and ate to- 
gether what little remained of the dry bread in 
the travelling-bag of the missionary, and drank 
with their hands from the running stream. When 
they both had refreshed themselves, the priest 
said to the child, in a kind, paternal way: “Now, 
my dear child. I am not censuring you, but 
why did you say, ‘Rev. Father’ to me?” 

“Because,” said the child,“I know you are a 
priest from your kind, sorrowful look.” 

“And are you a Catholic? and where do you 
live?” said the priest at once. 

“TI am a Catholic, and I live on that big moun- 
tain.” 

The priest, understanding that he meant Croagh 
Patrick, continued: “Will you show me the way 
to the top of that hill? If you will, Pll share 
everything I get with you.” 

“TI will; I know the way well, and I know how 
to serve Mass, too; and I know the hiding-placeS 
where the priest goes, and the hedge-school where 
the master teaches, and the rock where the priest 
said Mass, and the places where the people pray, 
and the hills where the men watch, and the holes 
where the people live.” 

As the boy thus spoke, he looked up into the 
priest’s face with a bright, innocent, expres- 
sion, the sincerity of which no one could doubt. 
The friar was delighted to have such an intelli- 
gent and innocent companion. They started 
together towards Croagh Patrick, keeping along 
the bank of the river till they reached the place 
where it empties into Clew Bay; then the 
boy pointed out to Friar Lynski the mountain 
island, that rises from its calm waters among the 
other little islands that adorn the Bay, like a king 
among his subjects. 

“There,” said the boy, “is Clare Island; there 
two years ago I served the Mass of a holy priest, 
Father Hurley, and it was the last he ever cele- 
brated: while offering the Holy Sacrifice, he was 
seized, the chalice was dashed from his hands, the 
vestments were torn from his body, and then, after 
being lacerated with scourges, he was thrown, 
bleeding, into a black hole, and locked up for the 
night. On the following day he was requested to 
go toa Protestant meeting-house and receive what 
they call their sacraments, but he declared that he 
would die first; he was therefore tied to a post and 
again beaten till he was nearly dead; then they put 
a cap of pitch on his head and set fire to it, leav- 
ing him bound to the stake to die of slow tortures, 
and to rot, unburied, as a terrible example to deter 
others from following in his footsteps. In tha 
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dead of a cold winter night, my father and 
mother cut down his dead body from the stake, 
and rowed it over to Murrosk Abbey to bury it 
among his brethren in consecrated ground; I 
came with them to steer the boat: I cried bit- 
terly from the cold the whole way over, and while 
they were burying him I fell asleep in a corner 
of the old abbey. The night was too dark to find 
me, though they made every possible search, but 
all in vain; they had to get off at the risk of their 
own lives before daylight, intending, I suppose, 
to return and seek me; but they never returned: 
they were lost on their way back. The people on 
the island never knew what happened Father Hur- 
ley: many thought he died of hunger in some hid- 
ing-place; but he {s buried in Murrosk Abbey, and 
his vestments, stained with his blood, are hidden 
there too.” As the story of the martyred priest 
was concluded, they were approaching the very 
abbey itself. ‘“ Here,” said the boy, “is the abbey 
where the murdered priest is buried.” As they 
entered the sacred ruin, a sensation of holy 
awe took possession of the priest; he said 
within himself, surely this is a holy place. They 
had just light enough to discern the surrounding 
monuments. “There,” said the boy, “is the mon- 
ument of my family, the O’Malleys; there is the 
place where my father and mother buried the 
martyred priest; there is the place where they 
hid his blood-stained vestments, and there is the 
place where I fell asleep and lost them.” As he 
said these last words, tears streamed from his eyes, 
sobs choked his utterance, and he sank upon the 
cold, rough earth; he could speak no more. Dark- 
ness had already set in, and there was no possibility 
of proceeding farther that night, so the priest and 
the boy determined to remain there, nestled in a 
corner of the ruined abbey. ‘ 

The poor friar tried to make his little protegé 
as comfortable as possible: he took off his own 
coat, and rolled it around him. The boy slept an 
uneasy sleep, sobbing in his dreams,—but the 
priest remained awake. The wind moaned 
sadly through the desolate aisles, the darkness 
was intense, the place lonely, and the night 
dreary. Just at the solemn hour of midnight, 
from the grave of the martyred priest arose his 
holy body, still bearing the marks of the wounds 
he received for Christ; the stone that concealed 
the sacred garments rolled away of itself, and 
the martyred one putting on the blood-stained 
vestments, went to the altar of the abbey 
chapel, and turning around asked in a solemn 
tone, “Is there anyone here to serve Mass?” 
The voice awoke the sleeping boy, and aroused 
the astonished priest; both stood up at once, 
and the boy rushed to the feet of one whom he had 
so long known and loved, exclaiming in his joy, 
“© Father Hurley! Soggarth aroon/” The mar- 
tyred priest replied, “Do not touch me: my soul 


has not yet gone to heaven: it has had no suffer- 
ings indeed since it left my body, but it is per- 
mitted to reanimate it once again, that I may say 
one more Mass for afflicted Ireland. Child of 
grace, serve my Mass once more.” Scarcely had 
the Holy Sacrifice begun, when a choir of 
angels joyously chanted the solemn service. 
Around the altar sat twelve mitred abbots, with 
their names emblazoned in golden letters in a 
halo above their heads. Over the altar was writ- 
ten, “Apostles of Ireland, pray for her,” while 
the whole abbey church was filled with the mar- 
tyred and heroic children of Catholic Ireland, 
the “Isle of Saints,” and the “Land of Martyrs.” 
In the centre was the prince of Ireland’s apostles, 
St. Patrick, looking so happy that his prayer for 
Ireland had been heard, and that she will never 


lose her Faith. Immediately to his right is St. 


Columbkille, the patriot Saint and dove of the 
Church, who put the love of Ireland—in its proper 
place—after the love of God; then St. Kieran, 
Bishop, and Abbot of Saigher. Next, on the right 
sat Brendan, Bishop, and Abbot of Clonfert; then 
Columba of Firdaglass, Molaise of Dermish, and 
the great-bearted, patriotic Lawrence O'Toole. Im- 
mediately to the left of Ireland’s Prince of Apos- 
tles, were Columbkille of Hy, Brendan of Birr, 
Kieran of Clonmacnoise, Dongall, Columbanus, 
and the immortal predecessor of the Lion of the 
West, Jarlath of Tuam. 

The solemn Mass being over, Father Lynski 
was commanded by the officiating priest to 
advance, and kneel in the midst of Ireland’s 
Apostles, and receive the double spirit of proph- 
ecy and miracles, the gift of tongues, and 
the grace of martyrdom; the whole abbey was 
filed with a flood of radiant splendor, before 
which the twinkling light of the distant stars 
grew pale, and the entire service was so grandly 
solemn and impressive, that, once seen, it could 
never be forgotten. 

“Where Ireland’s saints and heaven’s angels 

With music fill the holy place, 

Then soaring high are seen in glory 
Along the azure halls of space, 

While East's aflame in pearl and golden 
The hush of adoration falls, 

On land and sea, and turrets olden, 
On sacred cell and ivied walls, 

*Tis done, the solemn Mass is finished, 

Saints have prayed and Angels sung 

Treland’s days of trial’s over, 

Ireland’s crown of victory won.” 


a 


WHEN God appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, He bade him take the shoes from off his 
feet, for the place was holy ground. We who 
hear, and especially who serve Holy Mass, come, 
as Moses came, into the very presence of God. 
Let our reverence and our deyotion be worthy 
of Him, 
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Mater Dolorosa, 


ROM her He passed: yet still with her 
The endless thought of Him found rest; 
A sad but sacred branch of myrrh 
For ever folded in her breast. 


A Boreal winter void of light— 
So seemed her widowed days forlorn: 
She slept; but in her breast all night 
Her heart lay waking till the morn. 


Sad flowers on Calvary that grew :— 

Sad fruits that ripened from the Cross ;— 
These were the only jovs she knew: 

Yet all but these she counted loss. 


Love strong as Death! She lived throuzh thee 
That mystic life whose every breath 

From Lite’s low harp-string amorously 
Draws out the sweetened name of Death. | 


Love stronger far than Death or Life! 
Thy martyrdom was o’er at last. 

Her evelids drooped; and without strife 
To Him she loved her spirit. passed. 


AUBREY D¥ VERE. 
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Ir we forget our sins God does not forget them. 
The sins of childhood and youth and of long 
years past we may remember no more, but they 
are written in the book of God’s remembrance, 
All our whole life, so tangled and confused, illeg- 
ible and dark to our eyes, is all clear and distinct 
to His. Itis adangerous thing to forget our past. 
We cannot cast it off except by penance.—Car- 
dinal Manning. : 


The Bell of the Capuchins. 
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fry TE sun was gilding with a last pale ray the 
y) AN spire of St. Gudule’s, when Jules Richard 
os ‘repaired to his lodgings. Jt was the month 
of December: deep snow covered the streets, 
which were beginning to be deserted, and the cold 
North wind blew with violence against the win- 
dows of the Gothic houses. Jules Richard, after 
a few parting words, withdrew from his comrades 
and, humming a tune, ran up to the second story, 
where his room was situated. IIe opened the 
door, threw his books on a table, went around the 
roon two or three times, as though to warm him- 
self; then approaching the window, which dimly 
lighted his retired apartment, he beat a march 
with his fingers on the crackling panes. In the 
sombre and narrow street, the student’s distracted 
gaze met not a living soul. 

“What a tiresome life this would be,” mur- 
mured he, “were there no night in which to be 
gay!” Then he took off his hat, which he threw 
on an old oaken trunk, whose rudely-carved 
angles were already worm-eaten, and hung his 
cloak on the head of his bed, after shaking off the 
snow. Near the table, a carved high-backed chair 
seemed to await him, and he let himself slide into 
it, after having placed on his head a pretty smok- 
ing-cap of green velvet, crowned with a high 
feather. Tis hooks were there, but he did not 
touch them. Reclining against the back of the 
chair, with arms folded, his eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling, and his right leg crossed over his left 
knee, his face put on a dreamy look. 

Jules Ricbard was quite a young man; there 
was really nothing very serious either in his char- 
acter or in his appearance. Of an agreeable per- 
son, without being precisely what might be called 
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a fine fellow, he had a fresh and as yet beardless 
face, framed with the falling locks of his blonde 
hair, relieved by a high forehead which bore an 
intelligent look. Already ennué and satiety were 
betrayed in his blue eyes, which at times lighted 
up with a burning thought. His delicate fea- 
tures, as yet free from wrinkles, seemed to be 
lengthened by their thinness. To what could this 
morbid languor be attributed? Was it stubborn 
work, severe study, which had made this young 
brow prematurely old? - 

On the other side of the street and somewhat 
lower than the house in which Richard lodged, 
was & house with a carved and escutcheoned door, 
it was an old seigneurial residence, but it had 
changed masters, as was shown by the small new 
bell which surmounted it. This building, with 
its Gothic windows, its thick walls, and vaulted 
arches, was a convent of the Franciscans. A 
noble lady had generously given to the sons of 
St. Francis the old residence of her ancestors. 
Having no children, and without relatives who 
were not in easy circumstances, she thought she 
could not find worthier heirs, and therfore de- 
spoiled herself in favor of the poor of Jesus 
Christ. Happy the poor, happy also the rich, who 
cheerfully give the goods of this world to pur- 
chase eternal treasures. 

The bell of the poor Capuchins rang out as 
soon as the shades of night had fallen upon the 
city. 
“That cursed bell again!” cried Jules Richard, 
suddenly aroused from the dreams which agreeably 
preoccupied him, and with one bound he jumped 
from his chair, visibly suffering from ill-humor. 
“T can’t sit down to think for an instant but that 
infernal bell begins immediately to break my 
head with its foolish clatter. Were it not for my 
companions, and this street so near the University, 
I would not stop here twenty-four hours. Ma- 
dame de Nadtte isa fool! A person should not 
thus throw away the cradle of his family—or a 
jewel,or any relic. Ringon! ringon! Why can’t 
you break yourself into a thousand pieces, and at 
the same time break the neck of the imbecile who 
makes you raise such a disturbance! What a 
strange idea for these miserable beggars to come 
and plant themselves in the very heart of the 
student’s quarter! As though, in this whole city, 
they couldn’t have found a hundred streets much 
quieter and much fitter for ‘recollection and 
prayer. A person can’t go out or come in without 
meeting those old shaved heads. Oh! what a 
pleasure it is to run against one of their frocks, 
aud to feel on your cheeks their rough beards, 
more neglected than the bushes of the forests of 
Ardennes!” 

All in vain did he thus pour forth his ill-humor; 
the convent bell kept on ringing none the less, 
pt first a few slow strokes, following one another 


like sighs, then it rang out a full peal, like the 
joyous cries of the child whose tears had been 
wiped away by a mother's tender kiss. 

“It is the Angelus, I suppose,” remarked the 
young man, uncovering himself with bad grace. 
“Yes, it must be that. I don’t know that I ever 
said it yet. We used to do that at home, but 
since I have come to the University I have some- 
thing else to think of. But still,” said he, after a 
moment’s reflection, “how would they look on me 
at home if the Angelus rang and I remained silent! 
Suppose I should recite it to-day? To say it once 
does not make a habit, and then it reminds me of 
sweet family affections.” 

Jules Richard, after looking around and as- 
sured that no strange eyes could discover him, re- 
cited the little prayer. 

“My mother used to recite it,” continued he; 
“and with what recollection—with what faith! 
My father, my sister, the servants,—everybody, 
used to answer. Often, I remember, they scolded 
me for not reciting it with particular attention; 
and yet they tried to excuse me on the plea that 
I was young, and that my piety would increase 
with years. Alas! I am very much afraid that, 
on the contrary, it will disappear entirely. It will 
be all the easier, since my whole religion for the 
past few years has been the three Ave Marias 
that I recite before going to sleep. Poor Eléonore! 
dear, kind little sister! She made me promise 
that never, under any pretext, would I go to bed 
without having recited them. I don't think I 
have ever missed them,—only, to my shame, be it 
said, it is rather a work of fraternal affection than 
of piety. Nevertheless,” continued he, with some 
hesitancy, “I think I love my Mother in Heaven. 
They say that debauchery dries up the heart, de- 
praves the feelings, kills faith. There’s some 
truth in that; still, I repeat, I believe,—yes, I be- 
lieve in God, and I cannot think of the Blessed 
Virgin without feeling within myself something 
that is touched, and that protests in the midst of 
filth and stain. How happy are those who, born of 
parents according to faith, never experience sad 
wreck in the world. Had I not undertaken these 
studies far from my friends, I would still be 
worthy of my mother, worthy of my father, so 
scrupulously honorable, and I would not feel 
the blush of shame mantling my cheeks in my 
sister's presence. Here what could I do—alone 
against all? Come; let me be frank, let me ac- 
knowledge my own weakness. I myself know 
several who have remained what they were 
when they left the family circle; that is to say, 
good, studious, innocent youths. But there are 
within me passions that consume me. I yielded 
through weakness, thinking that I would after- 
wards restrain myself. Alas, what folly! My 
weakness has become only so much greater; my 
follies, so much the more numerous, Habit hag 
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made the evil inveterate, and I feel that to give 
up everything is beyond my strength.” 

Thus soliloquized Jules Richard. The recita- 
tion of the Angelus, the sound of a bell had 
changed the nature of his dreams, brought him 
back to Christian sentiments and called up the 
memory of his early days; his childhood days, 
80 joyous and pure; his games with the compan- 
ions of his age; the embraces and advice of that 
sister, whom charity and devotedness still kept 
far from the retreat in which she longed to bury 
her virginal beauty; the mild reproaches of a 
mother, always suffering yet always resigned; 
the severe look, the calm voice, the dignity and 
authority of a father—all passed before the eyes 
of his heart like the flickering images of a magic 
lantern. 

. “Oh!” he sighed, covering his face with his 
hands, “if they only knew my conduct! if they 
but suspected in what a strange way I pursue 
my studies! So many sacrifices cheerfully made 
in order to give me a suitable education! What 
would they say, if they only knew the truth! 
What an unworthy deceiver am I, thus to 
draw from them their little savings to profane 
them, to ruin my future, my health, my soul!” 

Somebody was rushing up the stairs. It could 
not be the landlady, although she should have 
brought in the light long before; her step was 
slower and much heavier. When it came to 
spending, she knew how to calculate and to econ- 
omize, in season and out of season, even in a 
lamp. Oh, no! Madame Baltinglass did not walk 
with such a positive step as that. 

By listening well he can distinctly hear the 
creaking of eminently masculine boots. The 
mew-comer crosses a corridor, opens a door and 
shuts it again. Very good; our student is the 
one he wants. He knocks, and at the same time 
opens the door. 

“Hallo, you lazy fellow!” said the new arrival, 
“are you still here without light? I came near 
breaking my neck with these stairways, and had 
to poke my head into ever so many doors.” 

“Well, what wonder!” answered Richard, who 
quickly arose and drove away the tears that were 
filling his eyes, and the remorse which was gnaw- 
ing his heart. “It is hardly dark yet, Frank, 
and the landlady, according to her praiseworthy 
custom, is never in a hurry.” 

“Very well, here I am!” said a panting voice 
on the stairs. 

“You are a jewel of a landlady, Madame Bal- 
tinglass,” said the visitor, laughing; “night or 
day, we never want light in your house.” 

Madame Baltinglass laid the light upon the 
table and cast a dissatisfied look at the joker. 
She was a woman who had long since passed her 
fortieth year. Possessed of remarkable embon- 
potnt, of a high color, with a complexion like 


fruit of the last season. She was at heart a good 
woman, and her greatest fault was that she 
pushed her love of money beyond the bounds of 
scrupulous justice. 

“You are in a hurry for the night’s work, Mr. 
Richard,” she said. “Are you at last to undergo 
the famous examination, so often announced and 
as often postponed ?” 

“Qh, yes. Examinations are what we're think- 
ing of,” again laughed Frank. “A fellow has 
lots of time before him to make a mummy of 
himself; but first, let us live and be merry.” 

“T’m of opinion, my fine fellow,” said Madame 
Baltinglass “that you enjoy yourselves a good 
deal—not to say, too much. When I see your 
friends, I will give them a hint of all this. But 
as you pay tolerably well, perhaps I won’t say any- 
thing. Meanwhile, I can’t help thinking all the 
same.” And the worthy woman proudly with- 
drew, after throwing upon them an indignant 
look. 

Frank Noiset was older than Jules Richard, 
and had exercised a baneful influence over him. 
He spared no effort to initiate him into vice, and 
to plunge him still deeper into the mire in which 
he himself lay. In the effort to corrupt him, he 
had used as much care as a mother can display 
in watching over her child. His wiles and his 
criminal advances had finally triumphed over the 
young man’s virtue: the two friends were now 
inseparable, 

Tn Frank, religious sentiments seemed entirely 
extinct: perversity had reached its greatest 
height: everything was for him a subject of 
mockery. His depraved face, already wrinkled 
in the flower of youth, showed in itself the stig- 
mata of debauchery. His dark eyes, surrounded 
by a black and hollow ring, had lost all vivacity, 
and avoided an honest look, or sparkled with a 
cynical and shameful glare which was painful to 
behold. 

“Let the old shrew go,” he exclaimed, as Ma- 
dame Baltinglass disappeared. “By what right 
does she come and preach morality to us? Such 
an old tight-fist is fit only to dance attendance 
on imps.” 

“The woman is right,” mildly answered the 
weak Richard. 

“How! Right? What do I hear? Do you 
mean to say: ‘No more fun?’ Ha! ha! what a 
farce! Jules Richard playing the convert! That’s 
enough to make us laugh the whole evening. But, 
hurry up, if you please; throw that cloak over 
your shoulders and let us start.” 

Jules did not stir, but remained buried in re- 
flection. 

“I say! are youcoming? What a dreamer you 
are!” 

“Yes! a dreamer indeed!” 

“Qh, ho! I guess why; you are dreaming of 
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Louisa,” and his face lighted up with a cynical 
smile. 

“No, no, my friend; T am not dreaming of her 
nor of any like her. What I am thinking of is 
much more serious.” 

’ “Would our Cato deign to reveal the subject of 
his reflections?” 

“Cease this trifling, which annoys me,” an- 
swered Richard. “The life which we lead is a 
burden to me.” 

Frank kept his eye fixed on that of his friend 
with a strange energv—the magnetic energy of 
the serpent as it fascinates its prey. Jules felt 
his heart grow cold within him, and dropping his 
eyes. weakly murmured: “ We have rigorous du- 
ties.” 

“These duties make my weakness tremble,” 
coldly sneered Frank. 

“My conscience ”"— 

“Vain name of a vain thing ”"— 

“Reproaches me with having too long neglected 
them.” 

“T admire you,” cruelly replied Frank, “and I 
ask myself, if they will make of you a Capuchin 
or a Trappist.” 

“Neither the one nor the other, verv likely,” 
sighed Jules. “But at least I do not wish any 
longer to have my family blush for me.” 

A dead silence followed. Frank was astonished 
and could understand nothing of this sudden 
change, 

“Do you know.” said he at length, in a less 
sneering tone, “that you surprise me. What's 
the matter? What has happened?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Why then do you delay? Work 
at our age! Why it’s all nonsense. After a 
while, after a while. They are waiting for us to- 
night. Hurrah for wine and pleasure!” 

“T repeat,” said Jules, “this life is a burden to 
me. At twenty ”"— 

“Bah!” said Frank, feeling himself strong. 

“A truce to pleasantry,” cried Richard, who 
wished he could get angry,“I don't find myself 
in the humor of joking. There is night in my 
soul. Crime exhales from me something pestilen- 
tial. Really, do you know that I fear the judg- 
ments of God?” and his teeth chattered in a strange 
manner. He was indeed afraid. 

“Don’t bother yourself about God. He is a 
tyrant who makes our dearest instinct the most 
criminal.” 

“Blaspheme not.” said Jules, trerabling; “lis- 
ten rather—listen!” 

“Well, what is it? A bell! Why, does the 
sound of a bell trouble you? Faith yon are grow- 
ing silly—and if the others only krew.” 

Richard seemed to sink under the weight of a 
terrible load; something was passing within him 
which he could not define. Vision—presentment; 


something revealed to him an abyss opening under 
his feet. 

“T.eave me alone, Frank,” said he, his voice 
broken by sobs; “something extraordinary is tak- 
ing place within me, and I feel the need of being 
alone: that bell pursues me like a remorse; it 
tears my heart with the sighs of mv mother, the 
prayers of my sister, the just anger of my fa- 
ther.” 

“Oh, is that all!” angrily exclaimed Frank, 
taking his friend by the arm and dragging him 
along; “by Jove, that is something funny: 

“* When the devil was old, the devil a monk would be.’ 

“You are not yet that far.” and he dragged Jules 
Richard out of tha city into a sort of a low 
saloon, where a number of boon companions were 
already assembled. The gay langhter of stu- 
dents was heard on all sides; the new comers . 
were immediately surrounded, amid a shower of 
congratulations and low talk. “Just imagine,” 
said Frank, half laughing, half angry, pointing 
out. Richard, whose scruples were already be- 
ginning to vanish, “just imagine, our friend here 
thinks he is capable of serving God and the devil 
at the same time.” 

Il. 

The wind b!ew fiercely, the sky was perfectly 
clear; thousands of luminous glebes glittered 
like diamonds in the regions of space, and 
the cold became more intense as the dawn ap- 
proached; not a light was to be seen in any 
respectable house; the sanctuarr-lamp alone 
shone before the God, who dwells, a loving 
Prisoner, in our too often deserted temples; it 
revealed the angels in adoration, and with them 
implored the God of justice to forget the offences 
of miserable mortals. In a few cold garrets, a 
searching glance might have discovered that faint 
light which indicates that nature is struggling 
with suffering; for, alas! whilst some are laugh- 
ing, singing and crowning themselves with roses, 
how many poor there are who groan in their 
agony, and how many rich who lie in despair be- 
fore the dread spectre, Death! 

“The lights are growing pale,” said Jules 
Richard; “my eyes are wearied: come, Frank, 
believe me, my friend, day is approaching and 
bringing care with it.” 

“Care cannot enter this house of joy; here 
there is naught but satin and velvet, champagne 
and wit; yesterday we were weeping, and we shall 
weep to-morrow; but to-night let us laugh, let 
joy and pleasure reign supreme; let us forget the 
past and turn our backs to the future.” 

“So, it is settled, then: you will not come?” 

“Not for an empire.” 

Richard hesitated an instant, but shame at last 
took possession of him; he tore himself away 
from his companions who erowded around him 
and rushed heavily into the street; the cold 
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night air and the thought that he was at last 
free, revived him, and he walked along with de- 
liberate step. 

(CONCLUSION NEXT WERK.) 
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BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


Ill. 


BAKON HARTUNG. 


ELIGHTFULLY situated on an eminence 

just outside the town, and surrounded by 
extensive pleasure grounds, and a park, rose 
Baron Hartung’s villa. 

Some years previously he had suddenly made 
his appearance, coming from parts unknown, had 
bought the villa, gradually obtained possession of 
the adjoining grounds, and turned them into 
vineyards and pleasure parks; had halls erected 
for his extensive collection of paintings, and then 
retired into this enviable Tusculum. 

Here Hartung led a quiet life, occasionally 
going to the opera, or a concert, but seldom into 
suciety. He was known to be immensely rich, 
an enthusiastic admirer of art, and father of 
a girl whose beanty was beyond description. 
Dame Ruwor declared that he had early lost his 
wife, and that he still continued to mourn her 
loss, which he deemed irreparable, aud for which 
reason he did not marry again. Ie loved his 
daughter, Amanda, all the more tenderly a3 she 
was the living image of his lust spouse; but yet he 
had formed the singular resolution to exclude every 
aspirant for her hand, unless some artist of high 
renown should present himself: report had it that 
this very man had been foitnd, in the person of 
Count Ernst von Dieberg. The Count also was a 
stranger, lived quite alone, and occasionally ex- 
hibited paintings of his own for pubiic admira- 
tion; but the wise ones shook tieir heads over 
this noble child of the muses, and the town wit 
asserted that Dieberg could paint nothing finer 
than dogs and cabbage-heads. Hartung, on the 
contrary, regarded his paintings ay masterpieces, 
and louked upon the Count ag a genius; and soon 
it began to be whispered abroad that the Biron, 
with all his enthusiasm for painting, was at mest, 
a doubtful judge in affairs of the brush and pal- 
let. 

His tall form was daily present amongst the 


workmen, whom he employed: his daughter also 
might be seen, in white straw hat and modest 
toilet, accompanying her father, but only at pare 
ticular hours, which would seem to indicate that 
an exact division was made of the day’s occupa 
tions. On such oceasiuns the Count could also be 
seen,—a young man with a fiery red beard, in- 
clined to be somewhat foppish in his dress. Al- 
though gussip had established a tender link be- 
tween the Count and Amanda, it so happened 
that she never left her father’s side when the 
ruddy Count was visiting them: it was further 
remaiked that Aimanda, rambling with her maid 
in the remoter parts of the garden, immediately 
turned her steps towards her father when the 
Count’s carriage was seeu approaching; and here- 
upon the knowing ones guessed that the maiden 
took refuge with her father-to escape a threat- 
eved explanation with the red-bearded gentleman, 

Amanda did not altogether share the seclusion 
of her father: she was anactive member of the St 
Ehzabeth’s Union, a female branch of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul's Society, an association unequalled in 
works of mercy. Amanda made her appearance 
regularly at the meetings of those beneticent 
ladies, and tock her turn at visiting the poor and 
sick: siie did not pass unnoticed; and her bright 
light stirred up the envy of many who remained 
in darkuess. Ou the other hand, her active love 
of her neighbor gained for her the universal re- 
spect of the pour, and many touching anecdotes of 
her goudness were related, 

The rescue of Hartung from the grasp of Fa- 
ther Rhine had for some days been the universal 
topic of conversation; and the circumstances at- 
tending his rescue, during the raging storm and 
amid the thunder and lightning, raised the deed 
in the opinion of the prudent, to one of reckless 
daring. Many sp-kKe of the act a3 a rash one, and 
felt in their hearts that, under the circumstances, 
they would have allowed the Baron to drown. It 
seemed altogether incomprehensible that a man 
should risk his life in the performance of an heroic 
deed, and then disappear without leaving a trace 
behind him; and no one pretended that the help 
was supernatural, In all the papers of the to®¥n 
could be read Hartung’s invitation to his brave 
preselver to be allowed the pleasure of thanking 
hita, but he did not come furth from his obscurity: 
it Was incomprehensible; for the expressions of 
gratitude offered by Hartung were not to be lim- 
ited to mere words, but golden gifts were to be 
added. In the opmion of everybody, such indif- 
ference to recognition, and to Hartung’s golden 
thanks, was altogether extraordinary. 

The Baron kept his bed for one day, and on 
the next received the congratulations of a few 
friends: amongst these was Jacob Wank, propri- 
etor of an extensive guano factory, who showed 
the greatest sympathy for the rescued man. The 
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Baron, however, had evinced considerable preju- 
dice against Wank’s compost factory—a proof 
that he understood husbandry as thoroughly, and 
was as prodigally disposed towards it, as towards 
his collection of paintings. 

“ My surprise was indescribable, as I had no cer- 
tainty as to the extent of your mishap,” declared 
the manufacturer: “I instantly despatched a 
messenger to learn the particulars, and did not 
breathe freely till I was assured that your honor 
was quite safe. Thanks be to Heaven! but, Herr 
Baron, when you betake yourself to the island, I 
would, with all submission, recommend greater 
caution.” 

“Thanks, my dear sir, thanks for your sympa- 
thy and good advice,” answered the Baron, smil- 
ing: “I see that you are naturally anxious that 
your patrons should be careful of their lives; 
your excellent factory was very near losing a 
zealous supporter. May I offer you a glass of 
wine?” and he led his visitor into the next 
room, where they found a young man with full 
red beard, seated reading, a letter. To the bowing 
manfacturer, Count Ernst von Dieberg gave a 
friendly nod, and said sume words of welcome. 

“Well, Count, what say you to the document?” 
asked Hartung. 

“The man persists in remaining unknown,” 
answered the Count, briefly. 

“You have doubtless read my request in the 
papers,” said the Baron, turning to Wank. 

“Read it, your honor? yes, I have read it, and 
I cannot for the life of me understand how a 
man should risk his life, and then vanish so com- 
pletely. The whole town is on the lookout for 
this incomprehensible being, but in vain; this is 
a riddle, the like never was heard of. And your 
honor bas not the slightest clew? You did not 
see your savior? did not your valet see him, who 
was on the very spot?” 

“It is a strange affair from beginning to end,” 
answered Hartung; “a sudden shock threw me 
backwards into the stream; the raging water 
closed over me, and, though I am a good swim- 
mer, I was unable at the first moment to make 
the least attempt at saving myself; then I came 
to the surface, but felt that my nerves were un- 
strung; I could barely catch my breath; again 
the current forced me under; in an agony I fought 
the furious Rhine, whilst’ my limbs were drawn up 
by the cramps; the eddy carried me tu the surface 
once more; I raised my hand, and it seems to me 
that I also raised some cries for help; then I sank, 
and felt that I was lost; suddenly I perceived 
that my hair was seized in a powerful grasp. 
This was my last impression; consciousness for- 
sook me, and did not return till I was in the coach.” 

“Wonderful! truly wonderful!” said Wank, 
taking a deep breath; “and did not your valet 
see your preserver ?” 


“Yes, he saw him; my servant relates that on 
the bank he saw an individual that seemed to 
have been interested in my rescue, and then dis- 
appeared in the storm. I have repeatedly asked 
the servant whether he did not notice the features, 
or some mark by which to recognize him? 
Nothing, nothing whatsoever; the astonished 
Johann saw indeed a man coatless and hatless, 
who escaped immediately on coming out of the 
water.” 

“How strange! how very strange!” exclaimed 
Wank; “this strange conduct of the man almost 
vexes me; your honor wishes to know him, the 
whole town wishes to know him, and he is so 
impolite as not to respond to the universal desire! 
How abnormal! how unlike the times!” 

“You are right, the man is abnormal, and so 
was his bold plunge into the raging flood,” said 
the Baron, with a smile. “This also will I say: 
Public opinion, taste, the temper of the times 
and the usual standards of estimation have no 
influence over this abnormal person. Of all that 
stood on the banks to witness my sudden end, 
not one had a notion to venture this plunge; the 
abnormal man went counter to the opinions and 
the tastes of all; he could not look on while a 
father perished helplessly, though all the others 
could. There is no question but the man is ab- 
normal, strange, wonderful!” 

“ And your wine is excellent, my lord Baron,” 
said the guano man; “a fiery article; one needs 
to be cautious. It flatters and entices you, and 
then at last turns your head. But, to return to 
the abnormal. Shall I tell you my candid opin- 
ion of him?” 

“You will oblige me, Herr Wank.” 

“TI beg of you, your pardon, the obligation is all 
on my side. This wine throws all others that I 
have ever tasted into the shade, and your gen- 
erous hospitality is more seductive than this 
glorious juice of the grape. Once more, your 
pardon, sir. The abnormity of the unknown is 
beyond question; bis offence and disregard to 
public opinion is as good evidence of what he is, 
as his impoliteness in regard to the public wish. 
I beg of your lordship to follow me step by step, 
that we may come to an unquestionable conclu- 
sion; this will lead to my decision, namely, that 
the abnormal shows a very considerable amount 
of contempt for his fellow-men.” 

“Contempt for his fellow-men, Mr. Wank! 
How can you say that of a man who so nobly 
risked his life fur a fellow-man?” 

“Your pardon, my lord Baron, your pardon. 
Will you kindly bear in mind that my decision rests 
on such sure facts that, singular though it may ap- 
pear, it must nevertheless be true. Why did he 
expose his life for you? Don’t you see that he 
might have done this in order to show you his 
contempt for thanks and gratitude? ‘You your- 
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self acknowledge that his conduct gives you pain; 
you owe your life to one that will not conde- 
scend to accept your thanks for it, to one whose 
haughty pleasure is to mock the whole town, 
which is burning with eagerness to know, to 
praise, to applaud him. Now this, in my opinion, 
is a very high degree of pride and contempt.” 

Hartung looked at the guano man in surprise, 
and shook his head at the explanation. 

“In any case the unknown has acted from the 
best of motives,” said Cuunt Dieberg, with posi- 
tiveness. 

“*In any case?’ and how will you show that, 
my Lord Count Dieber?” asked the man, rather 
sharply. 

The Count turned dark-red, and showed great 
embarrassment. The question must have had a 
concealed meaning, which entirely destroyed Die- 
berg’s self-possession. The single word Dieber 
might at most cause a smile to the nobleman, but 
was not calculated to give rise to a confusion 
that was exhibited in his whole demeanor; he 
cast a dark scowl on Wank and began to stroke 
his beard. 

“Pardon me, Count: the change of your name 
was a slip, quite unintentional,” said Wank, apol- 
ogetically. “I would only ask your honor how 
you know that the abnormal has acted from the 
noblest motives?” 

“I cannot warrant my view, unfortunately, by 
oath and witnesses,” the Count answered in a 
cold and haughty voice. “It seems to me far 
more reasonable and natural for an honorable 
man, after the performance of a truly great act, 
to remain unknown from modesty than from 
pride and contempt of others.” 

“I agree with you, Count,” said Hartung. 
“This letter of my noble preserver clearly estab- 
lishes our view. Listen, Wank, to what your 
despiser of men writes.” 

The Baron read: 

“ Dear Sir :—From the newspapers I have learned the hon- 
orable name of him whoin I had th od fortune to save, 
by God's help, from the river. With accompanying package 
you will find your watch, which had become entangled with 
my chain. In the expectation of your approval, | wish to 
retain as a lasting memento the medallion with the wonder- 
ful photograph. Of your kindness pardon ny obstinate tncug- 
nito, which is imposed on me by personal considerations, 
When I risked my life for yours, I performed but the duty of 
man towards his fellow-map, and 1 cuunt it the most fortu- 
nate action of my life.” 

“Now what say you to that, Herr Wank?” 

“ Nothing at all, Herr Baron: I am at my wit's 
end. Such a way of thinking is entirely against 
the spirit of the times and the decisions ot good 
taste. This morning [ met with an almost simi- 
lar and singular occurrence; it was quite are- 
markable affair. About 11 o’clock a Sister of 
Mercy was announced; imagine my surprise: a 
Sister of Mercy! I could not suppose what a 
precursor of Ultramontanism could want with 


me, but through pure curiosity I overcame, for 
once, my repugnance to all religious orders, and 
had the Sister introduced. ‘Have I the honor to 
address Herr Wank?’ she asked. 

“* At your service,’ I replied. 

“*You have in your employ a workman named 
Strohmaier ?’ : 

“*‘Amongst my two hundred and fifty work- 
men there is indeed one of that name.’ 

“‘Strohmaier, she went on to say, ‘was going 
to druwn himself and his children in the Rhine, 
in despair over the miserable condition of his 
household affairs, resulting from wages insuffi- 
cient to live upon: I implore you, Herr Wank, to 
do better by the man in regard to wages, that he 
may take a pleasure in his work and escape de- 
spair.’ 

“*So, so!’ said I; ‘and who appointed you as 
envoy of a worthless fellow, a sot and spend- 
thrift?’ 

“‘Strohmaier promises to reform,’ she replied. 

“*But who appointed you envoy of this worth- 
less fellow ?’ I repeated. 

“‘Christian charity, sir,’ she answered. 

“This provoked my anger. You see, Herr 
Baron, with the phrase, ‘Christian charity, those 
Romanists sneak into every place: through 
‘Christian charity’ they build convents, take 
charge of hospitals, houses for the poor, the 
feeble, the abandoned, and everything; but, in 
reality, they do all this not from charity, but out 
of the desire torule. The Ultramontanes wish to 
rule everything, and therefore they thrust their 
‘Christian charity’ into everything—even into 
my factory.” 

“Such arule of love and beneficence would be 
exceedingly useful to sick society,” answered 
Haitung; “but I by no means share your opinion 
about the ambition to rule of the Ultramontanes. 
No class of men is confined to narrower circles, is 
more radically opposed to public sentiment, or 
has fallen under greater hatred, than those very 
Ultramontanes so strong in their faith, Many 
of the legislative bodies of Germany are unceas- 
ingly forging the chains of slavery for the 
Chureh. In some chambers there exists against 
the Ultramontanes a fury which hardly keeps 
within the bounds of decency. The leaders of 
Liberalism are industrious in gathering together 
the rubbish that lies scattered in the Ultramon- 
tane camp, and in decisive moments they hurl 
the mud from their platforms, at the whole 
Church, and the entire clergy. The progressive 
press empties the vials of fanaticism and low 
calumny on them, and even to the very pulpit, a 
vile espionage follows the priest. Courageous 
pastors are condemned, heavily fined and thrown 
into prison, and the Bishops fare no better: in 
almost every country on the face of the earth, a 
wild, mad hunt of the Ultramontanes is kept up; 
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and yet you talk of their love of rule! They have 
even gone so far as to close their schools by law, 
and it is but natural that the close of their 
churches should follow. Meanwhile they are far 
from ruling; on the contrary, the whole spirit 
and tendency of the times is to reduce them to 
slavery.” : 

“You are partly right,” assented Wank. “Our 
times will put up with no unbending confession 
of faith. We indeed tolerate a Church that keeps 
within moderate limits; but we do not tolerate 
that ambitious Ultramontanism. Religion is un- 
questionably a standpoint rejected by every man 
of cultivation.” 

Hartung shook his head in disapprobation. 
“What then shall take the place of religion in 
the moral educatiun of the. masses?” he asked. 

“Culture, humanity, progress, and enlighten- 
ment,” answered the guano factor. 

“You have forgutten art,” interposed Dieberg. 
“We have all learned the civilizing power of att: 
her part is to lead men beyond where they were 
left by childish credulicy, but religion has done 
away with barbarism, aud moulded the savages 
into men; she is the daughter of heaven, and the 
mother of gentle discipline on earth; this is un- 
questionable; and it is-no less clear that religious 
faith is alone incapable any further to proniute 
the culture, the murality, and the well-being of 
modern society. Art alone can do this.” 

“Agreed, Herr Count, pertectly agreed!” ex- 
claimed the cowpust maker. 

“Qn the other haud, I fully share in the indigna- 
tion of the Baron, on account of the modern ter- 
rurisin practised against the Ultramontanes,” 
continued Dieberg. “To what purpose do tiey 
employ violence and the Russian Ukase against 
a@ power which they assert has outlived itselt ? 
Let the Church die quietly; there is no need to 
strangle her. Liberalism believes in the ancient 
influence of :eligion, in the existence of an inde- 
structible and living power in the Church: hence 
the fury and the persecutions of Liberalism 
against the Ultramontanes. This, however, shows 
a doubt of the spirit of the times, a sign of 
weakness, a dangerous stroke at the life of Lib- 
eralisin itself.” 

“How so, Herr Count, how so?” said Wank 
quickly, “Shall'we let the Ultramontanes grub 
and work undisturbed ?” 

“Certainly, if you are convinced that Ultra- 
montanism is sick unto death, and that progress 
is the conquering genius which it claims to be,” 
replied Ernst von Dieberg, “let the papacy sigh 
and say, scold and grumble, reject and anathema- 
tize, to its heart’s cuntent; let it protest, issue 


syllabus atter syllabus, fulminate, 'and.exocoimue 


nicate, till it is tired, Mut leuverit nd sword, no 
material power, witli which to fall upon liberiy. 
Every believing Catholic, who is fair aud honest 


in his thoughts and feelings, will find this per- 
fectly just; and then every thinking person can 
say. to the Ultramontanes, if they grumble: 
“What do you want now? The way is left 
clear to you, and you can teach and defend your 
dogmas as much as you please, you may swallow 
up the State, if you but succeed in convincing the 
majority of the citizens of the excellence of your 
sucial axioms. Do you doubt your spiritual 
weapons? you, who have as many pulpits as there 
are churches, and who have, besides, liberty of 
speech, revelation, infallibility, miracles, Sacra- 
ments, the Old and New Testaments, blessings, 
and relics? You who have the protection of 
Peter, the shield of the Apostles, the foundation 
of the Gospels, the intercession of the Saints, the 
help of the angels and the archangels,—in a word, 
the invisible assistance or all the heavenly hosts? 
You, who look to the intercession of the Mother 
of God, the blessinz of the Father, the blood of- 
fered up by the Adorable Son, the sanctifying 
grace of the Holy Ghost, ard the graces of the 
Voly Trinity? Tow meanly must you not think 
of the heavenly powers, ye champions of little 
faith, when no' withstanding the countless helps 
that are on your side, and all endowed with super- 
natural powers, you fear us, whose only shield 
and whose only sword is our simple reason! Do 
you then make no use of that faith which you so 
zealously preach to others, that yeu, the followers 
of God on earth, implore the beip of the powers 
of earth against us, poor, and disinherited from 
grace, when we ask nothing more from the pow- 
ers that be, except the same liberty that is as- 
sured to you? We say to you: Go your way, Une 
furl your banner, aud Jet us do the same. Fight 
us, if yeu cannot refrain from it, only do not 
trust to the bailff for your protection, nor to 
the executioner for your proofs; and answer not 
our theses by the stake, nor our principles with 
shackles, nor our arguments with handcuffs; such 
weapons would be contrary to all gocd breeding, 
and would be mest unchtistian.” 

“This is grand!” exclaimed the gnano maker, 
“Tt isexcellent, Herr Count; it is unsurpass.ble!” 

“Now, heed me well, err Wank,” pursued Die- 
berg. “This language the spirit of the times can 
oppose to the behevers, on/y as long as the spirit 
of the times continues to be reasonable; but, unfor- 
tunately, thisis not the case, thespirit of the times 
wages war with unworthy weapons against Ul- 
tramontanism; the spirit of the times tyrannizes 
and acts a slavish part towards the believers: 
Liberalism is a despot, and seeks liberty for itself 
alone, it binds the clergy with the chains of an 
absolutism of state power which cries to Heaven, 
therefore, the Ultramuntanes havea perfect right 
to cry out to the Liberals: ‘Wow! you are con- 
stantly proclaiming hberty, humanity, culture, 
and it is you that take measures against our 
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bishops and priests, it is you that will tolerate no 
religious liberty; you send your police even into 
our churches, you spy upon the word of God with 
evil designs; and when the spirit of the Gospel 
pleases you not, you cast our priests into prison, 
and impose heavy fines upon our bishops: is not 
this an inconsistent inquisition? are you not the 
executioners of the liberty of the Church? are 
you not despots towards liberty of conscience? is 
it not evident that you fear the power of faith 
which you pretend to despise and put aside as 
something that has outlived its time? Does not 
your violence against religion betray the weak- 
ness and the untenableness of your cause? 
Shame on you! you who have the word liberty al- 
ways on your lips, but who practise towards us the 
meanest tyranny! You even tear our children by 
force from the circles of our religious convic 
tions, and drive them into the schools of infidelity 
for their education! you pass laws in the cham- 
bers against our liberty of conscience, and against 
the existence of our faith, and these laws you put 
into execution by bailiffs and pulicemen, by ;:irty 
judgments and the brute power of the State: it 
is as clear as day, that you, eulightencd and 
humane ‘Liberals,’ as you call yourselves, are 
tyrants and despots towards us! These heavy 
charges the Ultramontanes can justly oppose to 
the Liberals. Liberalism hus indeed evidently 
succeeded to the tyrant Nero and the violent 
Diocletian in its hatred against believers, and 
you may rest assured that the tyranny of Liberal- 
ism, will not stop short of the deeds of those ty- 
rannical emperors.” 

The compost manufacturer muttered between 
his teeth. The Baron smiled. 

“Your view has the merit of consistency,” 
said he; “give the Church full liberty of action 
in the spiritual field, and then it will be seen 
whether she possesses the power to solve the sv- 
cial problems of the times; but to bind the 
Church, to trample on her, to hedge herin with 
the iron bands of a most unmerciful State police, 
and then to reproach her with inability to secure 
moral culture and social well-being, is surely un- 
just and tyrannical in the highest degree.” 

“Most assuredly, Herr Baron, most assuredly: 
Liberty for all! Of course, but a liberty according 
to the fashion, a liberty suited to ourcentury!” ex- 
claimed Wank. “ But to return once more to the 
Sister of Mercy. I sent for Strohmaier, and 
learned, sure enough, that it was as the Sister had 
said: the fellow attempted to drown himself and 
his children on the very same day whereon your 
honor was saved; and what is still more remarka- 
ble, it was on the very spot where you were taken 
out that he wanted to throw himself in. I gave 
the fellow a sound rating: I told him that it would 
be a small loss if he jumped into the Rhine, only 
he should not make sucha display of drowning 


himself; he could do the business as well at night 
as by day, without fear of interruption,” and the 
manufacturer laughed heartily. 

The Baron looked down seriously. “ What 
wages does Strohmaier get by the day?” he asked. 

“Forty kreutzers” (about forty cents). 

“Jt is little—hardly enough for a man who has 
a family to support and house-rent to pay; and, 
besides, the price of everything has gone up 
lately.” 

“Your pardon, Herr Baron: if T paid Stro'- 
maier two dollars a day it would not be enough 
for him: he is a most dissipated scamp, and a 
bad workman.” 

“Perhaps he is all that you sav from sheer 
misery and desnair. Think of the frame of 
mind & man must be in, werking with no hope of 
a better living, and in wiuse power it dues not 
lie to think of saving, wio must consume the 
very last penny of his daily wages; why, to en- 
due such a life demands a high moral power!” 

“Herr Baron, y~u know oot these people; 
such fellow3 bever think of husbanding and spar- 
ing anything, the more they vet, the mure they 
want: the only advantage tuat Strulmaier and 
fellows like him would derive, if they got two 
dollars a day, would be, that instead of beer and 
schnapps, they would drink champagre; not one 
of them would think of trying to better his con- 
dition.” 

“Tam inclined to doubt this,” replicd Hartung; 
“hopeless want produces disgust, and dcspatr ol 
the possibility of ever improving one’s condition, 
consequently they do not even attempt tu ba 
frugal: be satisfied with smaller proi.‘s, do batter 
by your workmen, and you will soon behold ths 
blessed fruits.” 

“ Herr Baron,I take you at your word, Let us 
make a bet!’’ exclaimed the manufacturer. “Tu 
hurts me to see that you attribute the misery, 
and perhaps the ruin of the workmen, to the fault 
of the employer; let us make a bet, then: I will 
give Strohmaier two dollars a day for six months, 
if the fellow be improved by this, if he becomes 
thrifty and spends his money well, then I con- 
sent to lose the three hundred and sixty dollars; 
but if, in consequence of the rise in his wages, 
Strohmaier becomes more careless and worse, 
then you will restore to me this sum. 

“I take up your bet, but on the condition, 
however, that you do not discontinue to en- 
courage Strohmaier in a good way of living.” 

“TI am well contented, Herr Baron; your hand, 
if I may make so bold. By the end of the next 
six months you will have had sufficient proof of 
the truth of what I say, viz. that better wages 
will not improve the morals of workmen; and 
the lesson will cost you just three hundred and 
sixty dollars.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A Requiem. 


BY MARY E. MANNIX. 


OR the last time before the hallowed altar 
Where, till they could no more, her eager feet 
Had turned with faithful love, that could not fal- 
ter 
In such familiar paths, in ways so sweet. 


Scarcely more quiet now than in the hours 
When, days unnumbered, she was wont to pray, 
Silent and pale she lay amid the flowers, 
Herself a flower more beautiful than they. 


She loved them all, sweet bud and tiny blossom, 
And weeping friends had lain them in their 
bloom 
Within the still, white hands, and on her bosom, 
Bright’ning the lonely journey to the tomb. 


No hopeless sobs, no wailings of afliction 

Swept through the measure of the organ’s swell, 
But softly, like a happy benediction, 

The solemn “ Requiescat” rose and fell. 


And who that loved her, a3 the words were spoken 
“Where shall we find a purer life than this?” 
Retracing her short span of years unbroken, 
But thought within his soul—Ilow true it is! 


Oh! where indeed? Her childhood’s days were 
given 
To Him who called her for His chosen bride, 
And her sad pilgrimage from earth to heaven 
Followed the footsteps of the Crucified. 


The cross by her frail, trembling arms uplifted 
Was borne unto the mountain’s topmost height; 
From the bruised flesh the weight was never 
shifted, 
The bearer halted not for storm nor night. 


She rests at last, that fair, sweet saint of ours; 
Her eyes have cast the film of earth away, 

Folded to sleep amid the silent flowers, 
Herself a flower more beautiful than they. 


a a 


“So act, that your fidelity may be your thank- 
offering, and your works the expression of your 
faith.” 


September's Festivals of Our Lady. 


BY M. L. MEANY. 


FTER the Moly Infant, the most beautiful of 
the children of men, what sight so fair 
and winning can be imagined as the Immac- 
ulate Infant! As we think of it, our percep- 
tions become sweetly confused, and the two 
Infants seem to blend into one. The difference is 
infinite; we know it well: our souls never for an 
instant lose sight of that difference; yet still our 
fond hearts are ever finding new points of resem- 
blance, and seem to rejoice in the soft melting of 
the two visions into one. 

One babe comes to us amid the brightness of 
early autumn, softening its ripe glory, and mak- 
ing its gorgeous luxuriance more chaste and 
sweet: the other comes when winter is at its 
bleakest, and showers from His tiny hands warm 
beams on the short, dark days; glad rays on the 
long, cold, dreary nights. 

In the octave of the Holy Nativity, the Church 
teaches us to call the Infant by His touching 
Name, so significant of suffering—Jesus, Saviour. 
One who saves is always a sufferer, a toiler, a vic- 
tim. The word saving brings up the kindred idea 
of self-sacrifice; and so, amid all the sacred joys of 
Christmas, sounds that sweet Name that signifies 
to us, at the same time, our misery and His love. 
The octave of that other Nativity has not yet 
come, when the Church gives us this child’s name, 
Mary—bitter. Again, how sadly significant of her 
oftice is the name, and to us how consoling: she 
ia to be submerged, her whole life long, in a bitter 
sea, that its waters may be sweetened for us. 
Her heart will never taste what we call the 
sweets of life; it will know all the bitterness of 
our lot, multiplied a million times; but not tbe 
smallest of its joys, not the lightest alleviation of 
woe or care that comes to us sinners in our bit- 
terest need. The Church brings this most forci- 
bly to our minds by the order of these Septem- 
ber festivals. It looks strange in the calendar: 
Sunday within the octave of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, Feast of the Holy Name of Mary. 
The Sunday following the octave, Feast of the 
Seren Dolors. 

Why does the Church scarcely allow us to greet 
this fair infant, ere she reminds us of the sorrows 
that are to distinguish the life just begu i 
We have another feast of the Dolors, the Friday 
in Passion Week being consecrated to devotion to 
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the Mother most Sorrowful. Yhat we can under- 
stand readily; it is fitting, altogether natural, and 
we may say inevitable, that one day, during 
those two mournful weeks in which the Passion 
of our Lord is commemorated most solemnly, 
should be specially devoted to His Mother's sor- 
rows. Not only the most lukewarm Christian, 
but any one giving credit to the Gospel as mere 
history or biography, would think it quite proper 
to recall the grief of Christ’s Mother in connection 
with the Crucifixion; but only the child of the 
Church, thechild of Mary, can enter into the mean- 
ing of the September Feast of the Seven Dolors: it 
shows us the infant Mary in the light in which 
faith views her, as associated from first to last with 
the “ Man of Sorrows”; it teaches us how insepa- 
rably united Jesus and Mary are, from all eter- 
nity, in the mind of God. It establishes the Wo- 
man’s claim to the title of Co-adjutrix of our re- 
demption;* for it indicates most clearly the be- 
lief of the Church, that as sin came through both 
sexes, 80 also was it fitting that redemption should 
come. 

We may likewise notice how solemnly the 
Church puts this view before us: she appropri- 
ates to it the Lord’s peculiar day, thus signalizing 
the connection between Jesus and Mary with a 
precision and emphasis that cannot be mistaken. 
Sunday is the day of joy and triumph, the celebra- 
tion, weekly recurring, of the glorious mystery of 
theLord’s Resurrection. The Sabbath, the solemn 
day of rest proclaimed in the Old Law, was su- 
perseded by this Christian day of rest and joy; 
yet every year we are called to commemorate the 
Dolors of Mary, turning from the joyousness of 
Sunday to this afflicting theme. It behooved our 
Lord to suffer and so enter into Ifis glory, us He 
told the disciples of Emmaus; and this Sunday 
commemoration of the Mother's pangs and sor- 
rows may, in jike manner, show us that these 
sufferings were, in the designs of (ted, among the 
elements of the glory of His Resurrection. M:ry 
was not accidentally present on Calvary; she be- 
longed there, and was necessary to‘the mystery 
of the Crucifixion. She had brought firth the 
Divine Victim without tle pangs of labor, be- 
cause the pure flesh she gave Him was at tlie 
very same instant united to the Divinity, and the 
punishment affixed to Eve's sin had naught to 
do with the immaculate bearing of the Incar- 
nate God. She is not only His Mother as 
Creator, but as Saviour, as we chant in her Jit- 
any: Mater Creatoris; Mater Salratoris. As the 
Son of God, He is our Creator, but it is as the Son 
of man that He is our Saviour. And how did He 
save us? By taking on Llimself the guilt of the 
whole human family, appearing before the Eter- 
nal Father as the sinner of sinners, the only sin- 


“® The Blessed Virgin 1s so called by Albertus Magnus.— 
Ep. A. M, 


ner. Faith makes this tremendous truth famil- 
iar to our thoughts, yet how little the mind and 
heart can grasp it! That our own Jesus, the 
Incarnate Word, pure with the purity of God, 
holy with the holiness of God, could be covered . 
in the sight of Heaven, with sin as witha gar- 
ment, that He should be bowed down in shame 
before His Father by the loathsome burden of 
the accumulated sins of the entire human race, 
from the fall of the first man and woman, down 
to the last sin that shall be committed by “the 
last of human mould ”—the thought is terrible! 
Yet even while we shrink from it in shuddering 
horror, and feel as though we were dishonoring our 
Blessed Lord by allowing it to enter our minds, 
we know that faith teaches it—know that it was 
in this appalling way, and no other, that the re- 
demption of the world was accomplished. Ah! 
if we could more deeply feel, more truly realize 
this stupendous mystery, how odious sin would 
soon become to us, how we should imbibe from 
it that holy fear of the Lord, which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom; above all, how we should draw 
from it a love of our Lord, which would be really 
love—not the inconstant, lukewarm sentiment we 
call loving Him! Let us ask it from the Mother 
most Sorrowful; let us try to fathom this one 
most mysterious office she had to perform on 
Calvary—to stand there in her immaculate purity, 
affording, in the sight of Eternal Justice, a certain 
contrast to the Divine Victim who bore the 
guilt, the shame, of a world’s sins, as if He had 
committed them all! 


eo 


The Dom of Cologne. 


COMPLETION OF THE MOST GLORIOUS GOTHIC TRMTLE 
IN EXISTENCE—1HUE WORK OF SIX HUNDRED YEARS. 


(From “ The London Tablet.’’] 


T was on August 14th, 1248, that the founda- 
tion stone of this magnificent edifice was laid 

by Conrad of Iochstaden; but it rose on the site 
of a still more ancient cathedral, which was com- 
menced about the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury by Hildebold, Metropolitan of Cologne, and 
was finished in 873. This structure, ruined by 
the Normans, was rebuilt, but destroyed by fire in 
the year above mentioned; before the year had ex- 
pired, the piety of the people of Cologne led them 
to commence the building of another Dom, which 
in splendor and proportions should surpass all 
the Gothic cathedrals that Germany had seen. 
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The name of the architect is unknown, though it 
has been attributed to Gerhard von Rile. The 
new choir was consecrated in 1822, and the relics 
of the Three Kings were transferred to it from 
the place they had occupied in the former cathe- 
dral. Thus the sacred building represents in 
stone the ecclesiastical traditions of more than a 
thousand years, though after Conrad's death the 
building proceeded slowly, and suffered a long 
check at the time of the so-called Reformation 
of Luther, the municipality of Cologne and the 
sovereigns of Prussia have never ceased to take 
a deep interest in it and to look forward to the 
possible completion of its grand design. Prepara- 
tions were made in the beginning of this century, 
and in 1842 the building of fresh portions, nec- 
essary for finishing the entire structure, was 
commenced. 

It is cruciform, is 480 feet in length, and 
282 in breadth. The vast and transcendent 
grandeur of the plan has been, all along through 
six ages, an obstacle to its completion. Mr. 
Baring-Gould says of it: “Cologne Cathedral, 
with all its beauty, disappoints, because the 
compass has been too much for the creative 
genius.” On the other hand, its wide extent, and 
the elaborate work in the architectural details, 
have won the admiration of all classes of society, 
and so excited the pride of the citizens of Cologne, 
and Germans in general, that subscriptions have 
poured in from Lutherans as well as Catholics, 
and the plan of the gorgeous facade and the two 
majestic sister towers, has been wrought out ac- 
cording to the exact intention of the original ar- 
chitect. It was King Frederick William Ill,a 
Protestant prince, who, in 1817, granted money to 
the Cathedral Chapter enabling them to resume 
operations; and it was King Frederick William 
IV, his son and successor, who revived the un- 
dertaking by « solemn inaugural festivity and the 
donation of a large sum. Political ditferences 
have not, any more than religious, prevented do- 
nations being abundantly supplied towards the 
achievement of the desired object. The last 
thirty-two years of building period has resulted 
in the completion of the largest and finest edifice 
in the Gothic style ever reared on German soil. 

The last stones set on the towers on Saturday, 
the eve of the Assumption, crowned the enter- 
prise of a municipality founded by the Ciwvsars; 
and the united flags of Prussia and Germany 
floated from the flower and pride of Gothic 
art. Enthusiasm filled the streets of the an- 
cient city, and the citizens were seen shaking 
hands in token of mutual congratulation. They 
entered anew the sacred courts, and admired, as, 
perhaps, they had never admired before, the beau- 
ties specially claimed by this grand specimen of 
the Pointed Style—the triforium or gallery carried 
round the building in a manner differing from 


other Romanesque churches, the buttresses and fly- 
ing buttresses, the “ tabernacle finial to buttress,” 
the mullions, the window tracings, the trefoils 
and quatrefoils, the ground plan, the entrance, and 
the nave—all singularly approved by architects, 
and not lost on the general multitude, whose sense 
of artistic perfection is taught by nature and in- 
stinct rather than by art. They recognized in their 
completed Dom the beau-ideal of Gothic architec- 
ture in its noblest and most harmonious design, 
bearing the stamp of a far higher development of 
style than the Cathedral of Amiens or any of its 
prototypes. Even from the river, if they sailed 
over the bosom of the stately Rhine, they could 
perceive that its bold proportions are conceived 
with solidity and force, that its individual parts 
display multifarious richness, that the whole is 
designed in one spirit, and executed with harmo- 
nious chastity and purity of touch. Nothing ar- 
bitrary in the structure offends the eye, nothing 
without reference to the whole; and the facade 
with its two towers, terminating in gradually 
tapering spires, now produces the most sublime 
effect. 

The Jews came around our Lord in Jerusalem, 
saying, “Six-and-forty years was this temple in 
building”; the Church of St. Peter in Rome 
took a century and a half in construction; but a 
cathedral of which the top stone was laid only 
after the lapse of 632 years is indeed unique 
among basilicas, and in this respect we may apply 
to it the lines in “Childe Harold” :— 

But thou, of temples old or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee. 
Ah! what changes have passsd over it since its 
foundation, when Conrad LV was Emperor, and 
Henry IIL sat on the throne of England, and 
Louis IX—Saint Louis of France—was warring 
with the unbelievers on the shores of Egypt! 
What anarchy succeeded during the interregnum; 
what strife between Imperial princes and feuda- 
tory Barons and Electors! what rise and fall of 
illustrious Houses—the House of Hapsburg, of 
Bavaria, of Austria and Austria-Lorraine—till the 
title of Emperor of Germany was laid aside, to be 
resumed after the late victory over France and 
to be illustrated by the completion of Cologne 
Cathedral! It is strange, surpassingly strange, 
that the sovereign under whom the Religious 
Orders have been molested and driven away, 
under whom priests have been dispossessed of 
their cures, Bishops imprisoned, and the Falk 
Laws enforced, should be the one to encourage 
and assist in crowning the towers of a cathedral 
where the ritual of the Catholic Church is 
regularly and exclusively celebrated. Happily 
the enemies of the Church are often inconsistent, 
and their actions are frequently better than their 
principles. 

The Dom of Cologne has, during more than six 
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hundred years, been a silent but eloquent witness 
to the indestructibility of the religion in whose 
honor and for whose service it was built: 
changes of every kind have swept over Europe, 
while it has endured, unconscious of change. 
The revolutionary movement of Luther, though 
it has seduced many nations, has faiied in every 
effurt to alter the Catholic Church in its doc- 
trines, discipline, or submission to the See of 
Rome. The discoveries of modern science, from 
Copernicus down to Proctor and Secchi, though 
often used as machinery for the overthrow of 
Christianity as professed by Catholics, have in 
reality added to the glory and wealth of their 
divine traditions. Columbus, Sebistian Cabot, 
Vasco da Gama, Vespucci, bave diseovered new 
worlds, and practically more than doubled the 
area of the habitable glube, since Cologne Cathe- 
dral first rose above the level of the Kine; but 
they bave brought new lands and unimagined 
tribes within the dominion of the Church, and 
compensated to her in another hemisphere for 
the Josses she may have sustained in this. The 
relations between the State and Church have al- 
tered in almost every country in the world where 
they existed; yet, though altered, they still ex- 
ist under other forms, and it may be doubted 
whether the intluence of the Church was ever 
greater than itis nuw. What it has lost in some 
points it bas gained in others, and, like the 
Cathedral of which we bave been speaking, is 
ever putting forth new signs of solid structure, 
new splencors of fresh decoration. There can be 
no doubt that fresh trials await the Church in 
the future, but these will serve only to prove the 
immutability of the basis on which it rests, and 
give occasion to the display of new forces and 
new manifestations of inexhaustible grace. It is 
to be hoped that a speedy restoration of har- 
mony between the Government of Germany and 
the Holy See wiil enable the Catbolics of Cologne 
to ceicbrate in a suitable manner the ec mpletion 
of their Cathedral, and to rejoice in the presence 
among them of their now exiled Archbistop. 


> ____ — 


MINUTES are the golden sands of time. 


A man’s character is lke a fence—you cannot 
strengthen it by whitewash. 


Tne beautiful hymn, Jerusalem, my Happy 
Hume, was composed by Mother Seton, who 
founded the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States, 


Dr. JOUNSON once silenced a female backbiter, 
who was severely condemning some of her 
friends tor painting their cheeks, by remarking 
that it was far less ha:mful for a lady to redden 
her own complexiun than to blacken her neigh- 
bor’s character, 


Catholic Notes. 


— Pilgrimages to Knock from all parts of Ireland 
are numerous and largely attended. 

——The English pilgrimage to Lourdes has again 
been postponed, this time till next year. 

——The death is announced of the Abbé Baudry, 
Curé of Bernard (Veudce), a distinguished archawulogist. 
R. 1. Pe 

— Dr. Lutterkorth, well known by his writings for 
the young, has suiemnly abjured the errors of Protes- 
tantiom at Zurich, 

In the past legal year, according to the London 
Oniverse, there have been no fewer than 653 divorces, 
OT aitempts at divorcee, ino bngland. 

—A maynificent monument to the memory of Joan 
of Arc to be erecied at Domvemyv, France, by the Coun- 
tess of Chevreuse will cost 50,000 francs. 

— Mr. W.N. Mallock. the author of “Is Life Worth 
Living?” has a sister who is a convert to the Church. 
His uncle, the late Mr. Froude of, irguay, was also a 
convert. 

— We regret to announce the demise of Rev. Fathers 
de Ceuninck, of Beg Rapids, Mich.; Llerbstritt, of 
Wayandotte; and Keenan, of Portage City, Wis. 
RL. P. 

—Benziger Brothers’ House at Einsiedeln is about 
to publish a new edition in 12 parts (edition de lure), 
protusely illustrated, of Moniaicinber.’s adiirable 
“ Life of St. Elizabeth.” 

—- One-half of the Protestant girls who are sent to 
conven $a e sent there as @ protest against the fax no- 
tions and unwheiesoue customs of American scciety 
respecting the treedcm of young Sitls —Methodtst, 

—- Many Jesuit Fathers who have been expelled 
from France are now in Rome. ‘They have petitioned 
the Holy Father to ees'yn thein to an apostolate on the 
Eastern missions, or Wherever their missionary labors 
will be mest advaniageous, 

—The Irish papers incke mention of renewed appa- 
ritious of the Liessed Virgin in ditferent parts of une 
couttry, Accounts of these occurences have also been 
sent to Us in private letters. Aithough wedo hot doabt 
the truthtuiners of our correspoudents statements, we 
prefer pot tu publish them until an investigation by 
pruper authority bas been hela, 

—A most remarkable occurrence is reported to have 
taken piace in tne city of Cork, Lretand. A spring of 
pious ceieurity, named Our Lady's Well, alinost in the 
heart of the city, and which had been completely dry 
for over fifteen years, suddenly burst forth afresh on 
the Feast of the Assumption. Crowds of the faithful 
flock round it to druk the water, which has been 
ercdited with healing properties, aud which has been 
flowing Copiuusly ever see, 

— dst. Peter, as is well known, suffered death under 
Nero on the Vatican Lill, where, at his own request, 
he was crucified, head downwards. He is represented, 
says Father O'Brien in his * History uf the Mass,” in 
most of the early pamluings as bald on the crown of the 
head, but having a thick circle of hair growing round 
the under part, atter the mauner of some of the clerical 
tonsures worn by members of Religious Orders. io 
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Anglo-Saxon art he is always beardless, to favor the 
long standing tradition that the pagans, in order to make 
him as despicable-looking as possible in the eyes of the 
people, shaved his head closely. Ever since the eighth 
century it has been custumary to represent him with a 
pair of keys in hand, symbolic of his puwer in heaven 
and on earth. Many will have it appear that the ec- 
clesiastical tonsure, so-called, owes its origin to the in- 
dignity practised on our Apostle by the pagans. 


—‘*THE ANGEL OF THE SCHOOL” will be the 
title of a new manual of pr:yer in preparation at Notre 
Dawe for our Catholic youth of both sexes, concerning 
which we quote the following lines: “* Weclaim no merit 
in the choice of the above name..... ‘rhe first time 
we heard of his Holiness’ intention to raise St. ‘Thomas's 
doctrine to a higher standard in our philosophical ana 
theological schools, the thought came to our mind, that 
the benefit of the Supreme Pontiff’s admirable declara- 
tion should not be limited to the few learned scholars 
who would study the doctrine of the Angelic Ductor. 
Besides those who will now become the regular dis- 
ciples of the great Doctor, thousands will be found in our 
elementary schools, who, with pure lips and stainless 
hearts, would love to pray with him, in his own ad- 
mirable words. When twelve months later, Leo XLil 
issued, proprio motu, his second memorable Encyclical, 
declaring St. Thomas of Aquin the patron of ail Chris- 
tian schools, we felt more than encouraged in the exe- 
cution of our plan. ‘We trust that in a few months, 
what remains to be done will be finished and given to 
the public.” “The Angel of the School” will be pub- 
lished in handsome style, and in the most convenient 
form. The work is in active preparation and may be 
looked for at an early day. 


—Fra ANGELICO’s Frescors.—Those who are 
desirous of learning how the Italian Government pre- 
serves the treasures of art that have fallen into its 
hands, have only to read the Italia Artisticu. There 
they will learn the fate of two of Fra Angelico's frescoes 
which adorned the wails of the Convent of S. Domenico 
at Fiesole, the birthplace of this artist. The inspector 
of works of art has laid it down as a rule that precious 
objects should not be removed from Italy; but a Com- 
mission has decided otherwise, and in consequence two 
of the works of the artist already referred to have been 
taken out of the country. One of these, representing 
Christ on the Cross with the two Maries at the sides 
sixteen feet in height, and proportionately wide, has 
been safely detached from the wall of the convent by 
the purchaser of it, Signor Stefano Dardini, who sold it 
for 4,000 francs to the museum of the Louvre, at Paris. 
With the cunsent of the Government, this fresco, intact, 
save a slight restoration in damaged parts, has been 
despatched to its destination. ‘The other fresco, repre- 
senting the Blessed Virgin and Child, surrounded by 
other figures, about seven feet in height, and of cor- 
responding width, has been purchased by Signor Maz- 
zanti, who cut it from the wall to a depth of twenty 
centimetres, and had it brought to his studio. It has 
been considerably restored.—The Weekly HKegister. 


—Knocx.—The remarkable story told by Mr. Geo- 
ghegan in yesterday’s Sun of his experiences and ob- 
servations at Knock has excited unusual interest. For 
two years, Mr. Geoghegan tells us he had been a great 
sufferer from !umbago, and he was still suffering f10om 
it when he arrived at the little chapel of Koock in 
County Mayo, Ireland. He had to be helped down 
from the jaunoting car. He knelt before the shrine 
which marks the place of the apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin (on August 21, 1879,) and prayed. He felt better, 


went Into the chapel, continued his devotions, and 
when he arose from his knees felt like a new man. He 
jumped briskly to his place on the jaunting car; his 
pains had vanished. This was a month ago, and they 
have not since returned. Mr. Geoghegan believes that 
he has been cured, and that the cure was a miracle, the 
direct result of prayer at a holy place marked out as 
such by superuatural occurrences and manifestations. 
Of course the scientific men who do not believe in 
miracies will dissent from Mr. Geoghegan’s view of the 
matter. ‘They will probably admit, however, that the 


. imagination must be wrought up to a high pitch before 


it can straighten out a club foot; yet Mr. Geoghegan 
declares he saw at Knock the shoe of a boy who came 
tnere club-footed and went away cured.—N. Y. Sun. 

—Sr. Joun’s (LOUISVILLE, Ky,) SILVER JUBI- 
LEER, A CHRISTIAN AGAPZ.—On Sunday, September 
6th, Kev. Father Bax and his cungregation cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of the consecration of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, in Louisville, Ky. 
This really beautiful Church is second only to the 
Cathedral in its architectural finish inside, and on 
an equality with it by being the only other consecrated 
church in the diocese. For six months or more past 
all united hands and purses in renovating, in the 
chaste style peculiar to the uriginal plan, the interior: 
new stained-glass windows being put in position, walls 
tinted and tastefully lined, and some superbly-framed 
Stations of the Cross, being blessed—all costing nearly 
$1700, and paid for without fair or picnic. On Sunday 
the religious celebration was solemnized, Very Rev. 
Father Ubaidus, Provincial of the Franciscans, singing 
the Solemn Mass, assisted by his Franciscan Brethren 
and some of the Passionist Fathers, one of whom, 
Rey. Father Hill, preached a solemn and earnest ser- 
mon. The church, spacious as it is, seating in the body 
some 700 or 800 persons, was well filled. ‘he music 
(Haydn s 3d Mass) as usual, was finely rendered by the 
effective choir, second to none in Kentucky, under Pro- 
fessor Teupe. On Monday evening succeeding, at 8, 
p. m., the festive celebration brought together about 
20,000 old members of St. John’s who had worshipped in 
it when it was a miserable two-story brick building— 
since turned into a saloon, and finally ‘Turner’s Hall. 
A generous Ubristian feast was prepared by the care of 
& committee and participated in by about eighty guests, 
two visiting clergymen, and, of course, Rev. L. Bax: 
Addresses were made and replied to, no toasts were 
drunk, and no disorder dreamt of. ‘The Christian 
Agape closed with appropriate singing by a volunteer 
choir. 

—M1RacuLous Curses at LounpEs.—The special 
correspondent of L’Univers at Lourdes, after describ- 
ing the departure of a pilgrimage from Poitters, goes 
On to say that at Angouléme the Bishop was found 
waiting at the station to visit the sick. ‘lhe venerable 
Prelate went to every carriage and then blessed the 
train, the occupants of which replied, while it sped on 
its way towards the shrine of the Holy Virgin, “ Vive 
Mgr. @’ Angouléme!” “We are now at Lourdes, the 
city of miracles, the citadel of the supernatural, which 
deals the Freethinkers such rude blows. The station 
is becoming crowded, and train after train is arriving. 
That from Lorraine, which will shortly have the 
greatest cures to show, comes in first. A dying woman 
lies in one of the vans and seems near the last gasp, 
and she is carried off, while it yet remains uncertain 
whether or not she will help to carry some of the sick 
on the return journey. The train witn the grands 
malades arrives after a short interval, and a number 
of men of rank, seminarists, and others, commence 
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transporting the litters—a work which requires a good 
deal of time. Before dealing with the question of food 
and lodging, a visit was paid to the Grotto, where the 
sick are arranged, the Communion is commenced, and 
shortly afterwards the miracles begin. Pére Picard 
exhorts his hearers to pray fervently, and just as the 
Mass is finished nine-malades guéris, followed by a 
tenth, ascend the winding path in the rear of the Holy 
Sacrament which is being conveyed to the Basilica, 
and from this moment fresh cures are incessantly an- 
nounced: limbs which had remained paralyzed for 
ten years become living again, a biind man recovers 
his sight, a deaf and dumb person begins to talk, 
wounds close up, stomachs which could not digest 
food resume the full possession of their functions, con- 
sumptive patients, declared incurable, announce them- 
selves perfectly well. None of the sick members of the 
pilgrimage have succumbed, though several were ina 
critical condition.” 


— CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SUFFERING IRISH :— 
Marie, $2; For Mrs. Mary Mullings, $2.50; Stephen 
Buckley, $1; J.J. Adams, 25 cts.; John J. Adams, Jr., 
25 cts.; William I. Adams, 25 cts.; Katie S. Adams, 
25 cts.; Mr. and Mrs. Elizabeth Carty, $4; Thomas S. 
Mitchell, 50 cts.; John Johnson, $1. 
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PoRTARLINGTON, Ireland, August 26, 1880. 

Dear FatHerR Hupson :—Again I bave to thank 
you for your generous remittance for our poor 
staiving children. Never, till you see it in heaven, 
will you know what the charitable subscribers of 
Tue AvE Magia have done for God in the 
person of His suffering poor of Galway during this 
year of distress. If you could see the change 
which your generous donations have enabled us 
to make in our little children of Galway, your 
heart would indeed be rejoiced. There is scarcely 
a home in the West where the names of the donors 
are not mentioned with grateful hearts, and ut- 
tered in fervent prayer; but what is of still greater 
value to them, they are mentioned by the angels in 
heaven, and written in the great Heart of Him who has 
declared: Amen, I say to you: whatever you do to 
these My little ones, you do tt to Me. 

Moet sincerely and gratefuliy yours in the Sacred 
Heart, 

Epwakp Murpzy,S. J. 

Tue Rev. Epiror or “THE AVE Maria.” 


PRESENTATION CONVENT, Co. Cork, Ireland, 
August 23, 1880. 
Rev. Dear Srn:—Please accept my grateful thanks 
for the very kind contribution received this morning. 
Our prayers, and thoee of the poor little ones of our 
schoois shall be offered in return. May the Sacred 
Heart bless all who aid Christ’s poor! ... 
I remain, with great respect, yours very sincerely 
in the Sacred Heart, 
SIstTER Mary GERTRUDE MCCARTEE. 
Tue Rev. Epitos of “Tar AvE MARIA.” 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 


(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes), 


” We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!’ 


REPORT FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING SEPTEMBER 8 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the members this week: Recovery of health 
for 25 persons,—conversion to the Faith for 37 persons 
and 4 families,—recovery of hearing for5 persons,—spir- 
itual favors for 20 persons and 26 fami!ies,—temporal 
favors for 11 persons and 11 families,—recovery of sight 
for 4 persons,—change of life for 10 persons,—recovery 
of mind for 7 persons,—grace of a happy death for 8 
persons,—means to pay debts for 10 persons and 4 fam- 
ilies. Also, 101 particular intentions, and 12 thanks- 
givings for favors obtained. 

Specified intentions: Recovery of health for a person 
whose services are much needed,—favorable sale of 
property,—the cure of a boy who suffers from epilepsy, 
—the success of a lawsuit,—restoration to health of a 
mother whose family, since her illness, has been going 
to destruction,—safe return to his family of a satlor,— 
reconciliation of the members of a family who are at 
variance,—speedy sale of some property to good advan- 
tage,—a suitable situation for the head of a family,— 
restoration to health of two young ladies, who are the 
only support of their widowed mother,—recovery of a 
sum of money,—safe voyage across the ocean,—fuccess 
of a novena for a child who is in great suffering. 


FAVORS OBTAINED. 


The following passage from a letter of recent date, 
will be of interest: “Please send me some more water 
of Lourdes; what you sent me a year ago has done a 
great deal of good, thanks be to God! It cured a man 
who had been blind for several weeks.” .... “ Youre- 
member, I wrote to you recommending my wife to the 
prayers of the Confraternity; since then her disposi- 
tions have improved, and she is now making prepara- 
tions to be baptized.” 

OBITUARY. 


The following deceased persons are recommended to 
the prayers of the Confraternity: Mr. ALRERT BRUNK, 
of Big Clifty, Ky., who died an edifying death on the 
19th ult. Mr. CHARLES CANNON, whose death oc- 
curred last Easter, after receiving the Last Sacraments. 
Mrs. MARIA HoaG, who departed for heaven on the 
5th of August. Mr. THomas SULLIVAN, deceased on 
the 15th ult. Mr. JouN SHERIDAN, of New York, 
who rested in peace last July. Sopsia WILLS, who 
breathed her last on the 6th ult. Mr. HENBY ALL- 
WAKL, who departed this life on the 19th of August. 
Mr. CHARLES GRAMON, Of Watham, Mass. Mrs, 
BRIDGET AHERN, of Marlboro, Mass. Mr. BRIEN 
Cassey, Mr. JOHN CONLEY, DANIEL MARA, and Mrs. 
MARTHA MARTIN. 

May they rest in peace. 

seis A. GRANGER, C. 8S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity, 
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Uouth’s Department. 


Gertrude the Goat-Keeper. 


BY H. B. C. 


T was firmly held on Jean Boli- 
Ss  veau'’s farm, wid even in the 
: village of Saint Xavier, that Ger- 
¥ trude, the youngest daug’ter of 
Jean Boliveau, would never be 
good for anything. 
; “Why did the good God so afllict 
us,” said Mother Boliveau, “ as to send 
us astmple child! It is impossible to 
teach her anything! If one works be- 
fore her, she watches and tries to do the sare, 
for she is gentle and obedient--poor child! but if 
one tries to explain to her the method of the work, 
she opens her eyes wide, and stands there like 
one bewildered. She doesn’t understand a word 
that is said to her. One cannot even send her 
to weed a field, fur she would tear up the wheat in 
order to let the weeds grow, becuse they have 
flowers. Did ever one seo a child like her!” 
And Mother Boliveau spoke the truth. Ger- 
trude had never been able to learn anything that 
required the use of reason; the only taste she 
was known to have was her passion for weeds, 
which could be of no use in the household; so, 
although she was fourteen years old, and tall and 
strong, she was still sent to guard the goats. 
This occupation was not unpleasant to her; she 
followed those capricious beasts of the field wher- 
ever their fancy took them, without troubling 
herself about the length of the road which thes 
led her. She feared neither heat nor cold, and 
as her imagination was not active, she passed 
thus whole days in the open fields, doing notbing. 
Mother Boliveau had itideed tried to make her 
use her distaff; “for certainly,” she had said, “it 
isn’t possible but that she should have wit enough 
to spin!” But Gertrude brought it back always 
just as it had been put into her hands, provided, 
she had not forgotten it in the heath. And 
at last they came to expect no labor from her 
hands. 
What did she do, then, while her goats grazed? 
She watched them, following with her eye every 


plant that they snapped asunder and often some 
of these seemed to her so pretty that she had pity 
for them and bent down and took them from the 
goats; then, once in her hand, she never tired of 
looking at them, paying no attention to the goats, 
who gazed at her in astonishment, and seemed to 
demand the return of their flowers. By dint of 
constautly examining these millions of charming 
biossoms which the good God scatters over the 
earth, she grew to know them,—that is, after 
a fasuion of her owpb, which certainly was not 
that uf a botanist, of « gardener, nor of an herbar- 
ist. She did not know their names, and had 
never asked herself if they were good for any- 
thing; she loved them, and delighted in looking 
at them. She knew that this one was tu be 
found under the sliade of the great trees near 
the sun burnt rocks, and that another one was to 
be found by the riverside or in the woss. No one 
at the farm kuew as much as she did on that 
score, 

“One beautiful spring day, she sat look- 
ing ata little dower which she had just taken 
from ber white goat, a tlower go delicate, so frail, 
that she dared hardiy breathe for fear of scatter- 
ing the petals. She had net heard an approaching 
foutstep, and so she Jumped and s-reamed when 
a hand stretched itself out suddenly towards her 
and took the flower quickly, while a deep voice 
exclaimed near her ear, “The Veronica Actn- 
yoliaf and I have hunted it these two hours! 
Where did you fiud it, ebild?” 

Gertrude did not answer that question; she 
fastened her gieat rvuund eyes wilh surprise and 
amazement ou the person who asked it.. He 
stood there, a littleold man with g:eat spectacles, 
wearing a cap with a great visor: his garments 
were of the commun mike, very Much worn, and 
the numervus darus showed that their owner 
took no great cars of them, and went evidently 
into the thorny thickets. He had a stick in his 
hand, and carried hung about his neck a great 
un box. 

“Tell me, child, where did you pick this Ver- 
onica?” he asked a second time of Gertrude, hold- 
ing out the flower which he had so unceremoni- 
ously snatched from her. 

Gertrude had got over her fright, and without 
saying a word she led the old gentleman to a 
spot where she knew she would find more fowers, 
such as she had just been looking al. And while 
the gentleman was digging up one of the plants, 
she reflected more deeply than she had ever before 
done in her life. “ Veronica! Veronica!” she said 
to herself, “That is the flower’s name—such a 
pretty name! It bad a name then, that flower! 
and doubtless it is rare and precivus too, since 
this gentleman from the town took such care not 
to break it as he dug it up. Did all the towers 
have names?” She found out very soon. 
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“A lucky chance!” said the old gentleman, 
rising gaily. “Thank you,littleone. You didn't 
happen to see the Asperula odorata anywhere 
about here? You don't know it? Wait, here is 
a specimen, but it isn’t a good one, IT would like a 
better. Ah! ah! [ see you understand. Is it to 
be found here?” 

' “Ts that it?” said Gertrude, after having taken 
him on a few steps, pointing to a tuft of flowers 
growing behind a rock. 

“Exactly! That child is bright! And the 
Scilla bifolia, can vou find me that too? See, 
there is a picture of it.” 

“Tt was necessary to goa little farther to find the 
Scilla bifolia, but Gertrude knew where to take the 
botanist. On the wav they talked; she was not 
afraid of him, and as he talked of the only thing 
in the world that she knew anything of, she 
was not at a loss to know how to reply. He 
soon saw that she was destined to be of great use 
to him in his researches, and that, by showing 
her the colored illustration of a flower, she would 
guide him to the spot where it grew. Tle gave 
her a bit of money for her trouble, and made her 
promise to meet him the next day at the same 
place, 

Gertrule held her little coin tightly, very 
much astonished that the gentleman should pav 
her for the pleasure he had given her. She would 
willingly have gone to the end of the world to 
do such aservice; for had he not taught her that 
flowers have names, and that they were not 
weeds, as all the farm people ealled them? Ter 
memory, which had never been known to retain 
anything, had not lost one of those hard names 
in a, which she must have found so uneouth, 
She said them over and over again in an ecstacy 
of joy, and, bending down as the goats grazed, she 
hunted again for the flowers that the ald botanist 
had spoken of, in order to eall them by name: 
one would have thonght that she expected them to 
hear her. On reaching home she hid her money 
in a hole in the wall, and put a stone in front of 
it. She did not know very well what she eculd 
do with the money, but thought that time would 
enlizhten her. 

The next dav she did not fa‘] in her apnoint- 
ment, nor did the old botanist either, and for 
several weeks afterwards she acted as guide. 
He soon perceived that she remembered the 
names of the flowers with ease. and that she never 
made a mistake, provided she had once seen what 
he wanted either in a book as illustration, or 
even in an herbarinm. And then her eves were 
sharper than a wolf's, and she asked nothing 
better than to put them at the service of the 
Jearned professor. She was thus of great assis- 
tance, and he, out of gratitude, acquired a great. 
affection for her. He was not rich, but he never 
failed, on leaving her, to slip a trifle into her hand, 


which she clasped tightly, either by instinct, or, 
perhaps, in remembrance of the old gentleman 
who was 80 kind to her, and never called her a 
fool. 

At the farm she lived as unnoticed as ever, 
and people still believed that she never would be 
good for anything, Thus, one evening, finding 
the whole family in) consternation, she was 
grufily answered, when she asked what had hap- 
hened: that there was no need of herknowing: she 
eculdn't do anything; she couldn't even under- 
stand what the trouble was. The russet cow was 
dead! that valuable animal which bronght so 
much money tothe family! while there were per- 
sons who were well and healthy, and ate enough 
for four, and who would never be worth a cent. 
Another cow must be bought, and where was the 
money to come from? there was barely enouzh to 
pay the rent. There! she knew now: that was 
the matter; she could do nothing about it, and 
it was a waste of breath t» talk to her ahout it; 
she might go to bed and get up early in the 
morning, and go back to her goats. 

Jt was in vain that the old botanist on the 
following day tried to explain to her the charac- 
teristics of the Salvia verbenacla: he saw that she 
was not capable of helping him to find it, indeed 
she had not paid the Jeast attention to what he 
said. We had recommenced his explanation, 
when she interrupted him with the astonishing 
question, “Tlow much dees a cow cost?” 

“A cow!” he exclaimed, receding one or two 
steps. “What on earth!—that depends—I never 
bought a cow, I don’t know.” 

She drew an old stocking from her pocket, 
and holding it up by the toe, emptied its contents 
intoherlap. Tt was hertreasure! She showed it 
tothe old man. “ Will that buy a cow?” 

“Count it, child, and we will see,” he said, smil- 
ing. 

Count it! That was a different thing! Poor 
Gertrude kuew at the most the number of her 
fingers, The botanist must needs tuke the task 
upon himself. Having accomplished it, he an- 
nounced that she had just twelve francs. 

“That is a great deal, isn’t it? Will it buy 
acow?” 

“Oh no! a cow costs a great deal more than 
that. my child. But why do you wish to buy a 
cow?” 

Gertrude told the story of the evening before, 
and began to cry as she thought of her parents 
and of the re proaches Mary had addressed to her, 

“They told me the red cow was worth more 
than I was,” she exclaimed. “T want to give my 
monev to buy another red cow.” 

“There, there, don’t cry, my child. You can 
buy yeur red cow: T will show you how. Lis- 
t-n: von know the Mellisa officinalis? and the 
Brionia? and barage? and dog's-tooth? Yes? 
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Well, all you have to do is to gather a great 
quantity, as much as you can find, and of other 
plants, too, that I will tell you of, and you must 
take them to town to a pharmacist whom I know, 
and to whom I will recommend you. He will 
buy them. You will see that before many weeks 
you can buy a red cow.” 

“It was at a sacrifice to himself that the old 
botanist directed Gertrude in the gathering of 
useful plants; be would have liked better to have 
retained her in his service as guide; but he had 
- @ good heart, and he was touched by her grief. 
He was amply recompensed, by the sight of her 
joy: moreover, he did not lose his little compan- 
ion, for the girl; whose heart understood many 
things which her head did not, never failed to 
suspend her labors for the time being whenever 
he made his appearance, and to put herself at his 
command. - 

One must gather a great many violets and cam- 
omiles and centaurys, to earn even a few cents; 
but when one spends all one’s time thus from 
morning till night, the work progresses. In a 
short time the old stocking grew fat, and before 
the end of the summer, as they were talking at 
the farm one evening of borrowing money of a 
Jew in the town to buy a certain cow, “an ex- 
cellent milker, a rare opportunity,” Gertrude was 
able to say triumphantly, as she emptied her 
treasure upon the table: “ There is the money for 
the cow, and I earned it all!” 

Father and Mother Boliveau believed neither 
their eyes nor their ears. They were obliged 
finally to admit, upon such evidence as that, that 
“ weeds” were good for something—and Gertrude 
also! Then she was praised and petted, and 
that evening she was happier than she had ever 
been before in her life. 

No one discouraged Gertrude’s taste for weeds 
after that. She continued to furnish the phar- 
macists and herbarists of the town with medicinal 
plants. They brought more than the distaff full 
she might have spun while watching the goats. 
At the farm it is no longer said, “Gertrude the 
simpleton—Gertrude the fool.” They were grate- 
ful to her for her services, and they began to love 
her and to exhibit their affection for her, which 
encouraged her to become less timid. Soon she 
seemed to have as much sense as other girls of 
her age. Mother Boliveau marvelled over this 
change; she dwelt upon it when she talked with 
the old botanist, whom Gertrude brought to the 
farm sometimes to rest during his walks. Her 
refrain was always this: “Ah, my gracious! 
who would ever have dreamed it!” 

“The old man always smiled then, and replied 
gently: “You see, Mother Boliveau, there is noth- 
ing useless in the works of God, neither man nor 
plant nor flower. The only thing is, to find out 
what each one ig good for,” 


Irish Legends. 


= mh y Clew Bay, and was brightening 
EP 72 up the purple brow of Clare is- 
ORT 

‘ 5 ~ 


land, and bringing to light his 
WW subject isles around him, when 

Father Lynski and Pat O'Malley, 

his little companion, awoke from a 
short, restless sleep in the ruins of 
Murrosk Abbey. There, too, the morn- 
ing sun had already lit up the retired 
aisles of the monastic church, and shone directly 
on the spot where O'Malley knew the priest’s 
vestments and chalice were hidden. It seemed 
to be a sign from Heaven that Father Lynski, who 
was now in his own district, should make use of 
them and say Mass for the persecuted people 
in that very place, where lately he had seen such 
wonders—and so he determined. Lest some 
priest-hunter might be on their track, the pru- 
dent friar, disguising himself as a travelling min- 
strel and artist, took out his book and pencil, 
ready to commence sketching the chancel-win- 
dow should any stranger appear. Thus settled, he 
sat with his young companion on a tombstone, 
and began with him the following conversation: 

“TI have not yet asked you your name, or if you 
knew any Catholics here in the neighborhood.” 

“My name, sir,” said the boy, “is Pat O'Malley; 
I know most of the people around here, and 
I'm sure many of them remember my poor 
grandfather, Paudhrig O’Malley, “the patriarch 
of Croagh Patrick,” as they called him; I often 
heard my father speak of him, and of the fear- 
ful wintry night, when he and all his family 
were thrown out in the snow, and the house 
levelled by the landlord, because he harbored 
Father Hurley. My father was taken off by a 
kind neighbor and brought up in Clare Island, 
and I believe grandfather thought he was dead.” 

“Come with me, then, Pat, my boy,” said the 
priest, “and show me all the places where the 
Catholics live, and serve my Mass here on Sun- 
day next.” 

They started together, the priest as a travel- 
ling minstrel, and the boy as his companion. 
One drew the soul of music from his Irish harp, 
and the other danced the dance of his native 
land, the Irish jig, and thus they escaped deteo- 
tion. They visited every Catholic in the neighbor- 
hood, and told them that on the following Sunday 
there would be Mass in the old abbey, just be- 
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fore daylight. The following week he again 
visited every family, heard their confessions, con- 
soled them in their sorrows, and encouraged them 
to persevere. For three consecutive Sundays he 
said Mass in the church of the abbey, in the 
blood-stained vestments of Father Hurley, and 


with the same precious chalice which the mar-- 


tyred priest held in his hands. It was now ap- 
proaching Christmas, and Father Lynski was 
anxious to give the people of the Rock an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mass on the very spot where 
St. Patrick had so often offered up the solemn Sac- 
rifice. His desire was, if possible, to visit all he 
could on the slopes of the mountain, hear their 
confessions, instruct and console them, and inform 
them, privately, that there would be midnight 
venerated Mass in the chapel of St. Patrick, on 
the very summit of the rock, at Christmas night. 
He started up the sacred mount with his young 
friend Pat O’Malley, who told him all that the 
people said about every remarkable spot upon 
their journey. “There, sir,” said he, passing by 
Lugg-na-neuve (the Hole of the Demons), “is the 
place where St. Patrick confined till the day of 
judgment all the devils of pagan Ireland. Two 
of them broke off before the ground closed in on 
them,—one in the form of a black goat, and the 
other in that of a black pig. The goat ran along 
Scelp-na-Gower (the Valley of the Goat) through 
Augha Gower (the Goat’s Wood), till the Saint, 
perceiving him from the top of the rock, threw 
his staff after him, opened the earth at Pull Duff 
(the Black Hole) and buried him in hell. The 
pig ran farther along the valley, now known 
as “the Valley of the Black Pig,” till it got to 
Beal-aun-na Muck (the Ford of the Pig), now 
Swineford; and there, as he was crossing the river, 
St. Patrick changed him into a rock which is 
there to this day. The other demons remained, 
bound by the power of the Saint, and keep quiet 
except when Mass is offered in St. Patrick’s 
Chapel, on the summit of the mountain; then, as 
if there were something favorable to Ireland, and 
her faith in God and His holy Church—they rage, 
and roar, and riot, and cause the whole hill to 
shake. 

While thus listening to and relating the stories 
of “ Lugg-na-neuve,” the priest and his compan- 
jon made the most of their time; they visited 
many poor Catholic families on the way, and told 
them that at midnight, on Christmas there 
would be Mass in St. Patrick’s Chapel. Passing 
still farther up the sacred hill, they came to 
another remarkable spot, where they saw many 
pilgrims stop and pray. “This place,” said the 
boy, “is called Lugy-na-meenaun (the hole in 
the mountain meadow). Iere St. Patrick planted 
his staff called the “ Staff of Jesus,” and hanging 
on it his pectoral cross, prayed before it that Ire- 
Jand’s faith might never fail; and here for the 


first time he received the assurance from Heaven 
that his prayer was heard. 

Having visited some poor people in the neigh- 
borhood, the priest and his companion went far- 
ther up till they came to a station called Relic 
Maura—the Memory of Mary—so called because 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to St. Patrick here 
and assured him for the second time that, “though 
places where the Apostles had labored and preached 
and shed their blood, should lose the Faith, the 
country sanctified by his footsteps, and watered by 
his tears and the blood of her martyred children, 
should never prove faithless to God or His holy 
Church.” Here he saw the symbol of Ireland’s 
nationality, the saving sign of sslvation, sur- 
rounded by Ireland’s immortal shamrock; and 
here, as the vision passed away, he heard, like the 
echo of heaven’s music, the breathing of angel 
songs in sweet and heavenly harmony. 

Higher still, near the summit, they came to a 
very remarkable place, for which the people to 
this day have the greatest veneration, called 
Tarran Brieda (St. Bridget’s Fiel@). Here, as St 
Patrick was descending from the chapel where 
he had just finished his forty days’ fast and 
prayer for Ireland, and having seen the wondrous 
vision of the future of Ireland shown to him in 
Corry Mor by bis angel Victor, he met St. Bridget 
ascending to pray and fast, and thus addressed her: 
“ Bridget, from the top of that hill I have blessed 
Ireland; there I have prayed that her faith 
may not fail; go you then, also, and pray for and 
bless your native land. I am going to dia. I 
shall be buried in Down Patr'ck, and in thirty 
years you will follow me, and be buried in the 
same place.” 

From this same sacred spot, the boy pointed 
out to the priest the Carrig au. Affron (the Mass 
Rock). “There,” said the boy, with emotion, “the 
Maas has been often said; there the blood of the 
martyred priest and the murdered people have 
been mingled together; there the murdered bodies 
of many of them are laid; there. in that big house, 
the priest has been hidden, and there they say 
many wonderful things have happened.” 

“And there,” said the priest, “I will say my 
next Mass: but } must first visit the other sta- 
tions, and set my foot on the very spot where St. 
Patrick and St. Bridget blessed Ireland. ” 

Extended before them was Corry Mor (the 
Great Garden) “There, sir,” said the boy, “St. Pat- 
rick had the wonderful vision of the future of 
Treland: from that elevated plain, bis angel Vic- 
tor showed him the whole of Ireland by some 
wondrous power; and as he pointed it out to 
bim, it was all in flames which ascended towards 
the clouds. ‘This,’ said the angel, ‘is Ireland in- 
flamed with the love f God; Ireland in her sanc- 
tity and learning; Ireland, the land of saints and 
scholars,” By degrees the flames subsided ang 
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were partially concealed amidst rocks and cav- 
erns, but again burst forth into a bright, blood-red 
glare, while a wail of woe broke upon the ear that 
died away in the distance in a pitiful tene of 
stifled agony. ‘That. siid the angel, Sis Ireland 
in her blood, the ‘Nation of Martyrs” Again 
the scene of blood passed away, and an angel of 
death was seen hovering over the land, casting a 
passing shadow on whitened houses and rahied 
homesteads. ‘This,’ said the angel, ‘is Treland 
in her sorrow, the virgin island, that stood 
longest ben ath the reeking Cross, that shared 
deepest in its suff-ring in order to share more in 
its glory.” ‘Tow long, O Lord! how leng, said 
the Saint, ‘will these sufferings last?’ And as he 
said these words, the vision’ disappeared; but the 
mingled voiers of mill ons of Ireland's martyred 
children hovering over the siered spot repeated 
‘How long, O Lord! how ling!’ And every rock 
and every mountain-erag re-echoel, ‘ How long!’ 
from the passing waters of the distant sea, from 
the bleak slopes of Connemara’s Jonely mountains, 
from the red graves of distant Mullamast, from the 
reeking cross of heroie Wexfor.,—from north and 
south, and east and west, the thrilling echo came 
‘Wow long, O Lord! how Jong!’ till the very 
mountain thrilled and throbbed, and re-echoed 
from its heaving bosom, ‘How long!’ It was 
the great heart of Ireland in throes of agony, 
Every hill and valley, and roek and river re--ehoed 
the wail of love, ‘Tow long, O Lord, will Ireland 
be afflicted! faithful, Catholie Ireland, which alone 
amidst the nations of Europe has preserved for 
Jesus Crist the fisst purty of her uneonqnered 
Faith, the first ardor of her undying love,” 

While the boy was relating the vision of 
St. Patrick, the priest’s heart was throbbing 
within him, till at last, bursting into tears, he 
involuntarily exclaimed, with the echoes of the 
vision, “ Ifow long. O God, are we to he afflicted!” 
We was seareely able to move farther, but the 
other stations were not far off; he strug ‘led on 
with his yonng guide to Labbrie Phadrick (Pat- 
rick’s Bed), and there, exhausted by fatigue and 
grief, he threw himself down where the great, 
Apostle of Trelind had so often wept and prayed, 
and cried himself asleep. The last station, Al- 
thar Phadrick (Patrick’s Altar) he was not able to 
reach. but ha intend -d to sav Mass there at mid- 
night, on the great Feast of Christmas which was 
fast approaching. 


—  — 


ONE dav as St. Germaine was carrving in her 
apron pieces of bread, which she had deni-d her- 
self to give to the poor, her stepmother pereeived 
her and began Joading her with insulta; she even 
raised her hand to strike her, when Germaine op- 
ened her apron and an abundance of fragrant fluw- 
ers fell to the ground, 


Anecdote of a Great Painter 


An interesting story is related of Giotto, which 


illustrates not only the wondrous genius of the 


painter, but also how simple he was with all 
his great powers. It is said that Giotto’s great 
fame having reached the ears of the Pups, the 
latter resolved to despatch one of his courtiers 
to Florence in order to ascertain what kind of a 
man the much talked of painter was, and what 
were his real talents, as he was then on the point 
of having certain paintings executed in the 
Chureh of St. Peter. The Papal representative 
was also commissioned to obtain at the same 
time designs from other celebrated masters, that 
he might compare their skill with that of Giotto. 
Atrived in the city, we are told that the courtier 
proceeded one morning to the studio where Gi tto 
was at work, and having informed him of the 
purpose of his visit and of the manner in which 
his master was desirous of making use of his 
servi-es, he asked him if he would prepare some 
design which he could take back with him asa 
sp-cimen of his skill. Giotto, it is said, who was 
a very pleasant and courteous man, thereupon 
took a sheet of paper, and placing his arm firmly 
on his side to keep it steady, drew with one struke 
of his pencil, which was dipped in red color, a 
circle which was so accurate and exact that it 
was wonderful to see; and indeed, “round as 
Giotto’s O.” beeame eventually a proverb through- 
out Italy, This completed, he banded it to bis vis- 
itor, and said, with a smile, “ Here is you drawing.” 

“Ard am I to have but this?—I asked for 
a design,” said the amazed messenger, think- 
ing that Giotto must be jesting. “Ga, sir,” 
said the great painter; “I tell you your master 
needs nothing else from me.” And so at last, 
though stil thinking that Giotto had made him 
the victim of a joke, the courtier returned home 
very doubtful whether he ought to submit the in- 
significant lookirg round O, with the elaborate 
designs of the other painters which he hid pro- 
cured. He thought it better, however, after all, 
to send it with the rest and to state the method 
in which, without the aid of compasses, the circle 
had been made; and it was well. he did so, for 
the Pope, who was skilled in art himself, saw at 
once by it how greatly Giotto surpassed all the 
other artists of his time, and was so fully 
satisfi-d with it, that he invited him to Rome, 
where he excented not a few of his works, 
chief among Which was a ship in mosaic, called 
“The Navicella,” over the portico in the grand 
entrance to the Church of St. Peter, which came 
to be kuewn by the name of Givtto’s vessel.— 
Catholic Universe 


& FZourual devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Luke, i, 48. 


Vou. XVI. 


Mother of Mercy.* 


, AS for the sake of sinners 
That thou wast formed so pure; 

If we had ne’er been wounded, 

Thou ne’er hadst come to cure: 
’Tis by our human weakness 

Thy royal power doth live: 
Thou art the Queen of Mercy, 

To pity and forgive. 


Tis thy perpetual pleading, 
Thy mother-cry above 
Which thrills in sweetest music, 
To God’s own Heart of love; 
It stays His arm uplifted, 
Till from His royal throne, 
Ale seems to bless the mercy 
Which justifies His own. 


Go, think upon her sorrows, 
Then wonder, if you will, 

That God hath made her glories 
A greater marvel still; 

That He who pays in Heaven 
One thought of Him on earth, 
Hath blessed a Mother’s fondness, 

And crowned a Mother’s worth. 


® “Voices from the Heart,” by Sister Mary Alphonsus 
Downing. 


ooo 


Tne Curé of Ars especially recommended three 
devotions: devotion to the Passion of our Lord 
and to the Holy Eucharist; devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin; and devotion to the souls in 
purgatory. He affirmed, after St. Bernard, that 
it was a mark of reprobation not to have a de- 
votion to the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA, SEPTEMBER 235, 1880. 


No. 39. 


St. Martin’s Summer.* 


Sv_ WRITE of a time long past, of many cen- 
ye f turies ago, when France was not that beau- 
¥® tiful country “adorned by so much verdure, 
enriched by so many harvests, wrapped in so soft 
a sky, next to paradise the loveliest land that is 
known,” as the poets of the Middle Ages sang. 

No, it was then a wild country, with dark for- 
ests, which abounded in swamps, where, in the bad 
season, the turbid streams overflowed, forsaking 
their ordinary channels and devastating the sur- 
rounding country.’ No boats furrowed the waves 
of the rivers, no roads tracked the land; everyone 
was obliged to clear his way through the thorny 
bushes and the thickets, where the Gaulish war- 
riors hunted the buffalo, the elk, the bison, and 
the aurochs. Woe to the unhappy man who 
approached too near those wild retreats where 
the druids accomplished in silence their mysteri- 
ous and bloody rites! A new victim was always 
welcome, for must not the gods be constantly 
propitiated ? 

Towards the close of the eleventh day of the 
month of November, in the year 337, a horse- 
man might have been seen on the banks of the 
Somme, following the course of the river, and 
seeking, for more than an hour, a spot where he | 
might with safety ford it. Many times had he 
plunged his spurs into his horse’s sides, exciting 
him with voice and gesture; but the intelligent 
animal reared at sight of the cold dark water, ren- 
dered deeper than usual by the heavy rains of a 
wet autumn. 

Night was coming on; the horseman hesitated, 
and then said abruptly: “I must turn back, it is 
impossible to go on in the dark; and, urging his 


© In France, the season of “St, Martin’s Summer” answers 
to our ‘Indian Summer.” 
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horse to a swift gallop, he soon reached the out- 
lying houses of a large town which he had passed 
through before sunset. He knocked with the hilt 
of his sword at the door of a dwelling whose ex- 
terior seemed to promise ease, luxury almost. 

“Come in,” cried a deep voice from the in- 
side: at the same time the latch was raised, and 
a bright light from the fire-place, and from a 
lamp which stood on a tripod in the middle of 
the room, shone full in the traveller’s face. 

The master of the house trembled. It wasa 
Roman soldier who asked admittance: certainly 
it was no Gaul who stood there: the clear com- 
plexion, the blue eyes, the long moustache, and 
the blonde floating locks of the vanquished race 
were wanting. It was a satellite of the legions 
of Cesar. The soldier perceived the bad effect 
which his presence produced, and drew back in- 
stinctively. 

“Come in,I say,” said the master of the house, 
advancing to the door. “Whoever you are, 
whether friend or foe, at my fireside you will be, 
as my guest, both safe and welcome. With us it is 
acrime to refuse admittance to him who comes to 
seek shelter under our roof, and for this night 
you will be as my son, and the brother of my 
children.” 

The soldier entered, sat down then by the hos- 
pitable hearth, dried his clothing at the great fire, 
and partook of the abundant evening meal with 
his hosts. According to the custom of the Gauls, 
no one questioned him until he had finished eat- 
ing, and it was only at the end of the repast that 
the head of the house asked him his name. 

“Stranger,” said he, “my sons, Arbogaste and 
Biturge, as also their father, Ambiorix, and 
their sister Alcyma, would like to know with 
whom they have broken bread and emptied the 
cups this evening.” 

“TI was born far from here,” replied the soldier, 
“and far from mighty Rome which enslaved my 
forefathers as it has yours. It may be you have 
never heard of distant Pannonia, of the changing 
waves of the Save, and of the populous city of 
Siscia. There was I born, and there yet live all 
my relatives in peaceful labor, while I, the young- 
est of five brothers, in love with the profession of 
arms, enrolled myself in the legion of Labienus, 
Pardon me if the frankness of this avowal pains 
you, you whose wounds still bleed, and who still 
secretly long for freedom; but I love war, and 
what could I do but serve our rulers?” 

“We honor the courage which gives victory on 
the field of battle,” replied A mbiorix, courteously, 
“and if we adore Teutates, the god of commerce 
and the arts, we also render special homage to 
Hesus, the savage god of war.” 

The table, which was covered with delicately 
ornamented pottery, had been removed by slaves, 
who also cast upon the fire enormous trunks of 


trees, which, catching suddenly, emitted their 
rays throughout the vast hall. On the walls were 
seen bunches of weapons, trophies of war, which 
gleamed and sparkled as the light played upon 
them. There were cuirasses of iron mail, cas- 
quettes surmounted by the wing of a bird; nar- 
row shields barred off with the brightest colors, 
and bearing, in sculptured relief, heads of fero- 
cious animals; lances with the tips broadened 
and reflexed, the wounds whereof are frightful. 
The young soldier regarded with evident pleasure 
this warlike paraphernalia, which agreed well 
with his tastes. 

“There is all that remains to us,” said Ambiorix, 
who had risen from his seat; “it was with such 
as these our fathers fought for liberty. They 
had for wealth, chariots filled with javelins, and 
what is better still, hatred of oppression. This 
helmet belonged to a companion of Vercingeto- 
rix; this shield has seen the siege of Alesia, that, 
the siege of Burgos; but, alas! a day came when 
the legions of Cesar, like a devastating flood, 
burst upon us, and our men lay groaning in 
the roads, on the sands, and in the swamps, or 
else were taken prisoners, and we, degenerate 
children of glorious ancestors, we crouch in 
shameful peace and pay tribute where once lance- 
thrusts would have been given.” 

“Come, my daughter,” added the old man, after 
a short silence, “enliven our guest with your 
songs; they have, as you know, the power of 
cheering your old father.” 

The young girl rose and took down her harp, 
and, like an inspired priestess, sang the exploits 
of Brennus, the prodigies accomplished by those 
Gauls reputed invincible, the indomitable cour- 
age of Vercingetorix, and the struggle, pace for 
pace, against the Roman legions in the forests of 
the north, in the lagoons of Armorica, and in 
the mountains of Arvenia. She repeated with 
pride the illustrious names of old Celtic cities, 
and each and all of her improvisations breathed 
hatred of the foreigner, regret for present servi- 
tude, and remembrances of ancient liberty. 

The soldier wearied not of listening, and the 
evening passed pleasantly away. 

“These Gauls,” he said to himself, “speak with 
an eloquence which is peculiar to them; they bind 
hearts with golden chains. They were a noble 
nation.” 

For a long time, on his couch, he dwelt upon 
the old man’s stories, and on the songs of Alcyma. 

At dawn he bade farewell to his host. Alcyma 
caused the morning meal to be prepared, and 
filled the traveller’s pouch with provisions. 

“Take this cloak, young stranger,” said the head 
of the family,“ you will find it of use in this bitter 
east wind, and my sons will not be long in bring- 
ing me some elk-skins from the chase wherewith 
to replace it.” 
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Seeing the soldier hesitate, he said: “Take 
it; the season of the heavy snows will shortly 
be here, and the road is long before you: our 
cold regions are not like the South, whence you 
come: here you will find misty marshes and inac- 
cessible forests, not so pleasant as the beginning 
of your journey. We do not complain, however, 
at being the Jast to receive the favors of the con- 
queror; but hesitate no longer: you have our 
best wishes, and may the gods be propitious to 
you. As you leave us far behind, my daughter 
and her brothers will offer in your honor a pure 
sacrifice to Hesus.” 

The young man bowed without replying. 
What could he say? Although he had not yet 
received baptism, and was but a simple catechu- 
men, he was familiar with the words of a great 
Bishop: “A mouth consecrated to God must not 
open to speak the praises of Jupiter.” 

He contented himself with recommending the 
hospitable house, which he was about to leave, to 
the Master of all things whom he adored in his 
heart, and, burying his spurs in his horse’s sides, 
rode rapidly away. 

The morning was dark and sombre: as far 
as the eye could see were the thick flakes of 
whirling snow; the narrow path, which the 
night before was visible, was now completely 
covered. In vain did the traveller seek to recall 
the directions which Ambiorix had given him: 
how was he to find his way through that vast 
snow-covered plain, which lay like a shroud 
spread out before him, bounded only by the 
gloomy forest on one side, and by the turbulent 
waters on the other? 

Suddenly his horse stopped, snorted fiercely, 
and reared as if frightened: before him, in the 
snow, lay a human form half naked, which raised 
itself slowly and with effort. 

“Get up, whoever you are,” said the soldier, ina 
tone of authority; “speak: what do you want of 
me?” 

“Tam hungry and cold,” murmured the pitia- 
ble being, scarcely half covered with wretched 
rags. 

“You are hungry! Take and eat,” replied the 
rider, who dismounted and detached from the 
saddle the heavy wallet which was fastened to 
it. “You are thirsty, too, doubtless? There is 
my gourd: drink a bumper of that hydromel and 
it will warm you.” 

The wretched creature put the gourd greedily 
to his trembling lips and drank of the welcome 
draught. Just as the soldier was about to re- 
mount, he held his hands out towards him with 
a supplicating air. 

“What more do you wish? I have given you 
everything.” 

“Iam cold!” 

The traveller regarded with compassion the 


bare and empurpled limbs of him who spoke, 
glanced at his fur-lined cloak, hesitated a moment, 
and finally, drawing his short sword, he cut the 
warm garment in two with a rapid gesture, and 
held out the larger half to the beggar. 

“See,” he said, “I have neither gold nor silver, 
but such as I have I give you, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

O wonderful sight! at the sound of this divine 
name, at which every knee shall bend in heaven, 
on earth, and in hell, all nature seemed touched: 
the thick, grey clouds swiftly parted to give place 
to the most radiant sun that ever shone; a soft 
breeze stirred the air, and the forest, lightly 
breathed upon, swayed gently to and fro: the 
branches, but a moment since covered with snow, 
seemed swollen with sap, and shiny buds appeared 
on the little red ends of the bare twigs; the grass 
sparkled with dew, and the river, gray and dull 
but now, rolled along like a silver ribbon between 
its verdant banks. Verily it was like the breath 
of spring which had come to awaken nature: 
the earth exhaled that moist warmth which suc- 
ceeds the warm rains; the swallows, reassured, 
soared in mid air; yellow and white butterflies 
fluttered in the sunsbine, and on the edge of the 
wood the hidden violet exhaled its sweet incense 
in the air. 

“Lord God!” exclaimed the soldier, “is this 
a dream, or am I the victim of an hallucina- 
tion?” : 

“Martin,” replied a voice, which seemed to come 
from heaven, “because thou didst show thyself 
merciful unto the least of My creatures, I gave 
thee a foretaste of the joys of paradise: there 
will be in the future world an eternal spring for 
those who shall have taken care of My poor on 
earth. Thou hast read it in My Gospel: Whosoever 
shall give to drink to one of these little ones a cup 
of cold water in the name of a disciple, amen, I 
say to you, he shall not lose his reward. 

Martin the catechumen received baptism a few 
days after the events just described, and ere long 
he became a great Bishop, “so kind to the unfortu- 
nate,” says an ancient chronicle, “that the poor 
flocked to him as flies to honey.” 

“My children,” he was in the habit of saying 
from his episcopal pulpit at Tours, “never refuse 
those who beg of you; what you cannot take 
from your granary or your cellar, draw from 
the treasures of your heart. 

Such was the origin of the “Summer of St. Mar- 
tin”—at least, so says the legend. Whether the 
connection between the celebrated vision of St. 
Martin and the warm season which succeeds the 
first cold of the autumn, be of fact or of fancy, I 
know not; it is certain, however, that the story 
embodies a truth far beyond the power of the 
popular imagination to invent; namely, that alms- 
giving is all-powerful over the Heart of God, 
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The Bell of the Capuchins. 


(CONCLUSION.) 


TI. 


T was not so late as Jules Richard had im- 
agined, but when remorse begins to gnaw the 
soul, every minute drags like an age. Gorged 
with wine, satiated with the pleasures of the 
orgies, trembling with the intense cold, as he re- 
entered bis little chamber he walked mechani- 
cally towards his bed and threw himself upon it, 
dressed as he was. “Oh! oh!” said he, suddenly, 
raising his head as if to listen; “is that infernal 
bell always ringing?” 

The truth was, that at that late hour, the bell 
of the Capuchins was perfectly still; being the 
voice of the rule, it knew the time for repose and 
silence, and gave the example of both. By its 
inexorable exactness it warned the religious, in- 
dicated the different exercises, merited confidence, 
and preached a constant sacrifice of the will of 
man to the will of God. How then could it 
have thought of ringing at this hour of the night? 
Nevertheless, Jules Richard heard it; it spoke, it 
cried, it wept, it uttered the sound of alarm which 
shook the student’s nerves. 

“What do you want of me?” he cried, trying 
to sit up; “yes, I ask, what do you want? You 
should let those sleep for whom sleep is oblivion, 
the only remedy for many evils. Forget! forget!” 
he added, sighing; “ why does man ask to forget ? 
To forget, we ought to know, and what do we 
know? Absolutely nothing. Perhaps I may be 
mistaken, perhaps man has the knowledge of 
evil, of black perfidy; at all events, perversity 
and ingratitude seem to be his only possession. 
Here [ am losing my mind, my head is heavy, 
my heart is like a parchment singed in the fire, 
there is neither light in my mind, nor intel- 
ligence in my brain. Debauchery is decidedly 
not happiness; sensual indulgence is merely a 
passing excitement, which results in making us 
the worthy rivals of beasts. Let us go to 
sleep; man is evil itself,” and he fell back upon 
his couch, murmuring meaningless words, inco- 
herent expressions of empty thoughts, powerless 
efforts of an intelligence crushed by matter. 

“Again, again!” he suddenly exclaimed. This 
time he took his head between his hands and sat 
down on the side of the bed. “How I suffer!— 
Iam a mystery, a deep mystery to myself—an 
enigma which I cannot decipher; what relation 
is there between that bell and me? Curse it! I 


protest against it. No—man is not evil, he is 
weak—he becomes bad; have I always been bad? 
Ring on, and deafen hell!—but, I repeat, I was 
born good, innocent, pure like my poor sister. 
Heavens! my sister! Thanks, a thousand thanks, 
good bell; you remind me of a promise, a duty. 
Pagan that I am! to forget the Blessed Virgin. 
Pardon me, holy Mother of God; thou who art 
my last and only hope.” 

At these words, Jules Richard knelt down by 
the side of his bed and recited the three Ave 
Marias which he was accustomed to recite every 
day. As he had become heavy as well through 
his excesses as by sleep, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he mumbled out these few pray- 
ers. In such a state we can easily imagine with 
what inattention they were said; nevertheless, 
half yawning and half sleeping, he managed to 
finish them. He then immediately threw himself 
upon the bed, and this time fell into a deep, 
heavy sleep. 

IV. 


We find it impossible to calculate the time 
which we spend in sleep; the deeper our slumbers, 
the less we feel them passing. Jules Richard 
slept, but whether he had been sleeping an hour 
or more he could not tell: he slept, that was all he 
knew. During his sleep, he was suddenly aroused 
by some one knocking loudly at his door. He 
listened. Perhaps he was mistaken; who could 
it be at such an hour? No, he was not mistaken; 
some one was at the door. He entered and walked 
towards the bed whereon the student lay motion- 
less with astonishment. The moon shone brightly 
in the sky; its pale light was reflected through the 
Gothie windows of the room, bringing out every 
object with strange clearness. The student's 
bed was opposite the window, and was wholly 
lighted up by the rays of the orb of night. To 
reach the bed from the door, it was therefore 
necessary to stand in the sheet of light which 
extended from the window to the opposite ex- 
tremity of the room. 

“Richard, happy Richard!” said the visitor, in 
&@ mournful tone, “do you not know me?” 

“What! Is it you?” finally answered Jules, 
who had recognized the.voice of Frank, and be- 
gan to recover from the terror with which the 
horrible vision had inspired him. “But how 
strange you look! why these tangled locks— 
these tattered clothes—this long, dark cloak? It 
appears to me that your eyes, your face and your 
neck bear the marks of terrible blows. You 
appeared so gay, you seemed to enjoy yourself 
so much, what has taken place since I left? was 
there any quarrel or fight?” 

Frank made no reply; he remained standing, 
silent and with downcast look, dark and black in 
the midst of the light, which seemed to become 
more brilliant around him. 
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“Why do you not speak?” said Jules, begin- 
ning to be alarmed. “Answer me: how did you 
manage to come in here? Madame Baltinglass 
herself bolted the door when I came in, and I 
heard her grumbling and threatening to tell my 
parents everything. It was not she, then, who 
opened the door for you.” 

The same silence on the part of Frank: only a 
deep sigh escaped him. 


“ But speak, I beseech you! Why have you dis- 


guised yourself thus? You frighten me, my head 
is turned with terror; and see, I’m bathed in a 
cold sweat. What joke are you playing on 
me?” 

* Woe, oh! woe is me!” exclaimed the student, 
with an accent of despair. “The time of jokes 
is ended. I am damned, and forever. My body, 
Jules, at this moment lies in the middle of the 
street, within twenty paces from the scene of our 
crimes; and my soul is buried in the deepest pit 
of hell. 

“As for you,” he added, “the like punishment 
awaited you; we were both included in the same 
sentence; Mary undertook your defence, she ac- 
cepted the feeble homage which you paid to her 
before going to sleep. It was her voice which, 
in return for the Ave Marias that a pious sister 
made you recite, awakened remorse within your 
soul. It was her voice that resounded in your 
ears, when the bell of the Capuchins had driven 
away your shameful dreams, and called up the 
salutary thought of your family. And now, 
happy Richard, it is by her order that I appear 
before you. It is the last warning which she 
gives you, out of her maternal goodness. As for 
me, there is no longer any time for repentance; 
eternity has come: no more appeals to mercy; 
the justice of God afflicts, and will for all eternity 
afflict your miserable companion.” 

Saying these words, the reprobate disappeared, 
uttering a piercing shriek that chilled Jules Rich- 
ard to the very marrow of his bones. 


Vv. 


The terrifying vision had scarcely disappeared, 
when the companion of Frank, half dead with 
fright, prostrated himself on the floor. “Oh, 
Mary!” he sobbed, “thou hast loved me even in 
the midst of my disorders; thou savest me, even 
at this hour, whilst I am still covered with all 
the filth and stains of debauchery. How can I 
ever repay thee for such love! What return can 
I make for such great mercy! A lifetime will 
not suffice to expiate my crimes, nor eternity be 
long enough to exalt thy maternal goodness. 
Oh, my Mother! I swear rather to die than con- 
tinue to offend God; let me suffer all the pains 
of hell, rather than live on in sin.” 

At that moment, the bell of the Capuchins 
sounded. “It is the voice of God, and of my 


Mother,” murmured the young man, who arose 
and rushed out of the room. Without hesitating 
an instant, he went and knocked at the door of 
the convent, and humbly asked to be received 
therein. 

“Take care,” said the Prior, sternly; “ you can- 
not thus trifle with impunity with divine things; 
you cannot make me believe in such a sudden 
conversion. Your scandals are still the talk of 
the whole city; there is not a respectable man 
who does not blush when he sees you, and turns 
with horror whenever you cross his path.” 

“Oh, Father!” humbly replied Jules, kneel- 
ing before the religious, tears streaming from 
his eyes, “I confess your rigor does not astonish 
me: I deserve it all, and more. But my presence 
here is not, as you suppose, to carry on some sac- 
rilegious amusement. The hideousness of my 
crimes has inspired me with terror, and, out of 
the depths of my misery, I come to claim from 
your indulgence the permission to bury myself 
here, in order to weep over and expiate the dis- 
orders of my youth.” 

“Your tears have no more effect on me than 
your protestations,” replied the Father; “ we have 
had quite enough of these ridiculous masquer- 
ades. Begone, before I have you put out of 
the door of a house which you contaminate by 
your very presence.” 

“I acknowledge, Father,” said the young man, 
humbling himself still more, “I am but the dirt of 
the earth, the greatest of criminals; nevertheless 
you behold here a heart contrite and humble, 
Ob! lift up the flower that is almost crushed— 
pour the oil of hope into the lamp almost ex- 
tinguished!” 

“You love only the world.” 

“God Himself will break the ties that bind me 
to it. He has given me an infinitely precious 
grace, obtained for me through the powerful in- 
tercession of Mary.” 

And Jules related all that took place during 
the night, the prayer recited with such difficulty 
before retiring, then the terrible apparition which 
had effected his conversion. . 

The good Father believed him fully, but expe- 
rience had armed him against a too credulous 
confidence. He raised up the young man, and 
sent two religious to verify his story. 

Alas! everything was found to be as the appar- 
ition had declared. The religious found in the 
street the corpse of the unfortunate Frank, cov- 
ered with horrible wounds, and black as coal. 

A few years after the events of this dreadful 
night, a Capuchin Father left the convent in the 
street of the university, and embarked for the 
Indies. He there preached the faith of Jesus 
Christ, converted a great number of souls, and 
endured many severe trials. Being obliged to 
leave the Indies, Providence conducted him to 
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Japan. There, with many of his brethren, and a 
great number of Christians, Jules Richard had 
the happiness of shedding his blood for the Faith 
and dying a martyr. His name may be found 
among those of the glorious Athletes whom Pius 
IX, of holy memory, a few years ago proposed to 
the veneration of the Catholic world. 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


IV. 
TWO BROTHERS OF THE CRAFT. 


ERR WANK sat on the leather-covered stool 
in his oftice, looking towards the door in 
expectation: “Hartung is sure to lose the three 
hundred and sixty dollars, perfectly sure; if I 
thought otherwise, I would not have proposed the 
wager,” said the prudent guano merchant; “the 
Baron does not know mankind; how can money 
change a worthless fellow into a virtuous man, 
or out of a squanderer make a saving man? 
How ridiculous! No: money will make the 
worthless more worthless, and the squanderer 
more prodigal; and Hartung does not know this. 
H'm!” and a sly smile played around the guano 
merchant’s mouth. “There are several other 
things that the rich man is ignorant of: he throws 
thousands away for a certain article, when, for at 
least half the sum wasted, he could manure his 
lands far better; and then”—here the smile dis- 
appeared—“he does not know that he has an 
impostor eating and drinking with him every 
day; the Count von Dieberg is an arrant and 
contemptible fraud; oh, if I had only known that 
in time! The rascal owes me a large sum, and 
shall [ not be able to catch the swindler? Dare 
Inot? Twothousand dollars to go at one sweep ? 
that would be a dear friendship to me, a costly 
secret to keep.” 

Strohmaier’s entrance terminated the soliloquy, 
Herr Wank seated himself like a king, and looked 
across his writing-table at the smutty workman 
near the door. “You played a silly trick, Stroh- 
maier,” began the merchant; “if you wanted to 
jump into the Rhine and make room for a better 
workman in my establishment, why did you not 
do it without making such a fuss? you would 


have been found cast ashore some miles below, 
your carcass would have been buried at once, and 
all would have passed over smoothly; but now, 
all the saloon gossips are prating about Stroh- 
maier, the man tired of life, and many nervous 
old ladies shed torrents of tears over his cruel 
intention of drowning the two innocent children. 
J suppose my name will soon be drawn into their 
gossip, and this will not please me, neither will 
it help my business very much.” 

“TI had no mind to injure you, Herr Wank,” 
said Strohmaier. 

“Be it so. But now tell me honestly why you 
undertook to drown yourself and your two chil- 
dren.” 

“I have told you already: from sheer want, 
misery, and despair.” 

“Bahl What stuff! Why are you miserable 
and in despair? tell me that.” 

“Because I and my children must live, and we 
cannot.” 

“You have forty kreutzers a day.” 

“Yes, but that is not enough to live on; count 
it up yourself, Herr Wank: eight kreutzers a day 
for rent, leave thirty-two; twelve for breakfast 
for me and my children, and there remain 
twenty kreutzers; a poor dinner for three costs 
twenty kreutzers; and there is nothing left for 
the evening—nothing for shoes and boots, and 
nothing for clothes.” 

“So! h’m! Whence comes the money for 
schnapps, then? Is that also necessary for life?” 

“Yes, Herr Wank,” answered Strohmaier, un- 
hesitatingly; “liquor drives cares and anxieties 
away: without schnapps I should not have held 
out so long; a sechser for schnapps every day, 
and to have the sechser I eat the less.” 

“You should lay the sechser aside each day for 
clothing, do you see? but you are a worthless, 
depraved wretch!” 

“Herr Wank!” 

“Yes, yes, that’s just what you are. Nothing 
good can be made of you: have we established 
the Union for the advancement of workmen only 
to bring up drunkards and desperadoes ?” 

“TI attend the lectures regularly, and have im- 
proved much in culture and enlightenment, but 
that will not satisfy my hunger; and then, Herr 
Wank, drinking schnapps is no crime against hu- 
manity.” 

“And in consequence of this belief, there you 
stand with your copper-colored nose in this en- 
lightened century; shame on youl” 

“Terr Wank, never mind the color of my nose, 
which is quite to my taste,” answered Strohmaier, 
with a wicked look. “Some folks may paint their 
noses with champagne, and they are just as cop- 
per-colored; the only difference is, it costs more 
to color them.” 

“What do you mean, you impudent fellow! he 
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who can wear a champagne nose is able to pay 
for it, do you see? let me tell you likewise that I 
have a mind to turn you out of your place; and I 
must say right here that I never met a fellow so 
devoid of morals and conscience.” 

“If you speak of morals and conscience, Herr 
Wank, I must turn to priests and the Church to 
learn them; you know perfectly well tat in the 
utterances of the ‘Union’ such doctrines are not 
preached.” 

“Fool! I speak of modern conscience, modern 
morality; and this, above all things, consists in 
cutting your coat according to your cloth, after 
prudent deliberation; do you see?” 

“Prudent deliberation!” exclaimed Strohmaier; 
“had I had less of prudent deliberation, I should 
not be so miserable, so tired of life; but it is 
prudence, and reason that tell me I am only a 
poor slave who must work for his master. Con- 
sider what asad existence it is day after day to 
take up the yoke of hard labor for starvation 
wages! What recompense have we, workmen, 
for our toils and trouble, for our bitter sweat, for 
our wearied and worn-out limbs? What recom- 
pense? Only the woful prospect of hunger and 
starvation to the end.” 

“Ho! ho! these are indeed glorious views!” said 
Herr Wank, slowly, as he rose from his chair, and 
with folded arms placed himself before Stroh- 
maier. 

“Do not imagine, Herr Wank, that these are my 
personal views; they are the views of all in my 
condition. It doesn’t matter to me, drive me out; 
the Rhine is not dried up yet, and I have at least 
the liberty to close my eyes forever.” 

“And you may thank modern culture for this 
liberty,” was the comforting answer of the guano 
merchant. “Had not progress and enlightenment 
done away with the priestly humbugs of heaven 
and hell ” 

“True!” replied the workman; bitterly, “ mod- 
ern culture has done away with hell, but also 
with heaven; do you know the history of the rich 
glutton and poor Lazarus? Without belief in 
heaven and hell, that history would be an impos- 
sibility.” 

“What is your meaning?” inquired Wank, as 
Strohmaier stopped abruptly. 

“It is quite simple: poor Lazarus bore his mis- 
ery in the pleasing hope of a future reward in 
heaven; he saw the rich man rejoicing and feast- 
ting, and yet suffered his hunger and wretched- 
ness with patience, for he believed, and knew, that 
eternal joys awaited him, and eternal torments 
the glutton; and so it happened: the glutton was 
buried in hell, and Lazarus was carried to a place 
of honor in heaven.” 

“You are ahalf fool! Poor Lazarus is a fable, 
an invention, a vain phantasm!” 

“Not so, Herr Wank, not so} Don’t you see 


that the entire class of laborers, many millions of 
men, stand to-day in the condition of Lazarus? 
they sit at the door of the rich glutton, anxious 
for the crumbs that fall from the table of riotous- 
ness, and no one gives them; and what they will 
not give to Lazarus willingly, he must only take 
by force.” 

The rich manufacturer stood motionless and 
rigid before his workman, without uttering a 
word; he knew the range that the social question 
had taken, and he feared the bloody monster 
of social revolution. 

“It almost seems to me, Strohmaier, that your 
head is not sound,” he began, after a long pause, and 
with unexpected gentleness: “certainly no rich 
man goes to hell any more; this hobgoblin of a 
devil and those juggling tricks of priestcraft are 
in the same rank as the many other overturned doc- 
trines. He who can’t make a heaven for himself 
on earth is not born for heaven; but I will prove 
to you that there is no such rich glutton as you 
speak of, at least that there isnonenowadays. The 
rich are gentle and humane, and friends of man— 
kind, as you yourself shall experience. To prove 
it from this day forth, I shall pay you two coins a 
day for six months.” 

Strohmaier was greatly surprised. 

“ Now comes the condition, my good man,” added 
the apparently kind-hearted merchant: “you- 
must promise not to mention this to anyone; for 
otherwise there would be some dozens of attempts 
at suicide every week by my workmen. Do you 
und: rstand ?” 

“T understand, Herr Wank.” 

“Do you then promise to be silent?” 

“On my word of honor, Herr Wank.” 

“Well then remember, just so soon as you 
make known that you are getting two coins a 
day, just 80 soon will the wages cease: now we'll 
see what good use you will make of your money, 
and whether you can pull through or not.” 

“Like a prince, Herr Wank. Thanks, a thou- 
sand thanks!” 

“Very good, very good; go now, make up for 
lost time, and work like a man that earns two 
coins a day.” 

Strohmaier disappeared. 

Hardly had the door closed on the begrimed 
workman when a valet in livery entered with an 
elegant sealed envelope in his hand. 

“My lord wishes to know when he can speak to 
you.” 

Wank opened the envelope: it contained a 
scented card, with the words: “Count Ernst von 
Dieberg.” 

Over Wank’s features flitted a mocking smile. 

“My compliments to my lord the Count; I am 
ready to see him at any moment.” 

The door closed again. 

“Come on, Count Dieberg, and you shall have 
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something to wonder at,” he said, threateningly ; 
then he shook his head in evident anger, stepped 
down from his cushioned chair, and paced the 
room thoughtfully. “ How that scoundrel Stroh- 
maier spoke to my very face! Millions of work- 
men think the very same, [know. There is a dan- 
gerous commotion amongst the fellows, and that 
accursed Jew, Lasalle has stirred up this terrible 
muss: theragamuffins want ‘shares’: these scoun- 
drelly communists want a division; and even 
if they did get shares of the goods of saving 
men, what then? In ten years the rascals would 
be ragamuflins once more: the wretches would 
live in idleness and debauchery till the last farth- 
ing was squandered, and then they would be for 
a new division, and thus it would go on: thrifty 
honest people, would be simply working for the 
dissolute, the idle, and the worthless. What folly! 
what madness! Lasalle was either a cheat or a 
fool, else he could not have thrown capital under 
the feet of the rabble in the way he did; he 
painted the devil on the wall, and then breathed 
life into him, hence this accursed labor question.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,’ spoke a voice inter- 
rupting the blustering proprietor. 

“ Ah, Herr Count!” 

“Your monologue and excitement were s0 ab- 
sorbing, that you did not perceive my entrance,” 
continued Count Dieberg, smiling; “take a more 
favorable view of the labor question: it is not 
Lasalle that has evoked the evil, the surround- 
ings have called up this spectre of social revolu- 
tion; Lasalle only infused spirit and direction into 
amass that was already fermenting. The condi- 
tion of the workman is a malady of the times, 
and it is certainly a dangerous one; but single in- 
dividuals can no more produce such a condition 
of affairs than Mirabeau could have created the 
first French Revolution.” 

Herr Wank put his hand to his head; it may 
be that he was thinking of the indefatigable guil- 
lotine of the Reign of Terror. 

“You think, Herr Count, that as the heads of 
the aristocrats and the priests then had to come off, 
the heads of capitalists will soon fall?” 

Dieberg shrugged his shoulders. “If capita} 
nowadays falls into the same straits as the king- 
dom of Louis X¥VI did, it will have to bear the 
same consequences from the working masses,” 
he answered. 

“Oho! that is your opinion!” cried Wank, 
somewhat excitedly. “If Louis XVI had not 
been a good-natured fool, a weak, undecided 
man; had he but ordered his Switzers to march 
aguinst the rabble, and placed a few cannon on 
the streets of Paris, with orders to blaze away, 
the rabble would not have knocked off his head. 
Do you then fancy that the laboring masses can 
withstand the mighty organization of our hosts? 
I tell you that the social revolution will be 


crushed! ground to dust! blown to atoms! if it 
dare to raise its head. We are forewarned; yes, 
sir, we are prepared |” 

“You may be mistaken,” replied the Count, 
carelessly. 

“Very true, I may be mistaken; I do make 
mistakes occasionally,” answered the manufac- 
turer pointedly: “for instance, I was mistaken 
in the idea that you were a count who came here 
on a pleasure trip, who painted simply for pleas- 
ure; yes, thie was a gross mistake on my part.” 

Dieberg flushed for a moment, but continued 
seated, and maintained the utmost coolness before 
the excited man. 

“Yesterday, at Hartung’s, you called me by my 
true name,” said Dieberg carelessly; “and this 
circumstance leads me to speak to you, How 
did you come to know of my personal affairs?” 

“Through a friendly business correspondent in 
Vienna; your name is Dieber, you are a painter 
by profession, and an occasional contributor to the 
newspapers, for which you are paid: property you 
have none, nor any patent of nobility, for you are 
simply the son of Dieber, the tailor in Vienna.” 

“Quite correct, Herr Wank, but your warmth 
is uncalled for.” 

“Uncalled for! My anger is well founded: 
Count Dieber was temporarily embarrassed, and 
I lent him a large sum. Will Dieber the painter 
return the same at once?” 

“No: you will have the politeness to give the 
painter credit.” 

“Credit! On what security?” cried the ex- 
cited manufacturer; “credit on your pencils and 
paint pots?” 

“No, but credit on my expectations,” answered 
the other, cooly. 

“Ah! you wish to carry home the rich daughter 
of Hartung; you wish to cheat the Baron by your 
assumed title and your pretensions to art, as you 
cheated me.” 

“Sir, your language is injurious.” 

“Not in the least,” cried Wank, in a passion; 
“T am the injured party, not you; do you wish for 
a public sensation? you shall have it, I will at 
once call in the police.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said the 
other, in a determined tone, “for that would de- 
stroy my hopes, and leave you no chance of re- 
gaining your money.” 

“What do I care about the hopes of a 
swindler ?” cried Wank, his passion rising higher; 
“my money is what I want; my money! If I 
only recover my loan from you, I care not for the 
rest: what was I thinking about when I let my- 
self be swindled and outwitted by an adventurer! 
IIem! I am not the only dupe of Count Dieberg; 
he has pocketed other people’s money as well as 
mine, and for this reason all the more must I hasten 
to secure myself,” and Herr Wank again passed his 
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fingers through his hair, his face red with anger 
and his eyes flashing indignantly on his debtor. 

The painter sat unmoved, evidenily determined 
not to lose his self-control; finally he thrust his 
hand into the breast pocket of bis coat and drew 
out a letter-case; with a diminutive key he 
opened one of its compartments, in which was a 
‘single sheet of parchment. . 

“Your business cor-espondent in Vienna has 
not informed you of this,” he said, handing over 
the parchment. 

‘Wank glanced over the document and jumped 
up in surprise. With distended eyes he devoured 
the symbolical figures and signs, as he held the 
sheet between his trembling fingers, then he drew 
back some paces and made several low bows of 
homage. 

“Pardon me, most worshipfyl!” he stammered, 
“how could I have imagined, how could J dare to 
recognize in sO young a man such an exalted 
dignitary of our world-wide order? I most ear- 
nestly crave your forgiveness.” 

“You have not injured your officer, Herr 
‘Wank, since you did not know him; the ‘young 
man’ in the insignia of the most worshipful 
will not treat you as a stranger; there are other 
young men qualified for important duties capa- 
ble of high employment, poor in years it may be, 
but rich in merits.” 

The “most worshipful” returned the parch- 
ment to its place and carefully locked it up: the 
guano maker wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“Have you communicated to any third person 
the information given you by your correspondent 
about my personal concerns ?” 

“No, most worshipful.” 

“You will preserve the deepest silence.” 

Wank bowed submissively. 

“ What is the name of your correspondent?” 

“Fritz Stillwasser.” 

The most worshipful reflected for a moment. 

“A member of the lodge of the Burning 
Nettle?” 

“He is, most worshipful.” 

“Write to brother S'illwasser immediately, and 
warn him to say nothing about me. And as to 
you, Herr Wank, your most solemn and most 
binding oath of secrecy closes your lips in regard 
to my position in our world-wide order. Don’t 
forget that; it would be fatal to do so: consider 
me, as heretofore—as Count Ernst von Dieberg.” 

Again the manufacturer applied his hander- 
kerchief to his face. Dieberg noticed the respect- 
ful fear of the rich man, and smiled. 

“Be so‘kind, Herr wank, as to give me longer 
credit: the loan will be paid with interest.” 

“I beg, I entreat you, Herr Count, not to men- 
tion that trifle any more,” said Wank, motioning 
his hands as if to put it aside. 


“Then I must make another demand on your 
politeness ;” continued Dieberg; “you know my 
intention to carry off the fair heiress of Hartung; 
well, to this act I am urged far less by personal 
considerations, than by the glorious mission of 
our order. To be free from marriage, and free to 
enjoy life would suit my wishes far better, and 
would be more pleasing to nature; for marriage, 
with the limitations imposed by Christianity, is 
burdensome; but you know the power of capital: 
the power of wealth has at all times been felt, 
but it is more flourishing now than ever before, 
money rules throughout all classes, and even the 
press, which isa great power, bows before it; 
hence Rothschild, the money king, is such an im- 
portant factor, that in the disputes and the wars 
of nations, he can almost say when they must 
stop. In like manner must our order control the 
money power, and therefore it is proper that I, 
as a zealous Freemason, should sacrifice my 
personal freedom, and the sweet independence 
of my single state, to that jingling god: to be 
brief, I wish to make Hartung’s riches serve the 
purposes of our order.” 

A grand, a capital idea!” exclaimed Wank, in 
admiration. 

“ Perhaps more prudent than grand,” answered 
Dieberg: “it is quite possible that the rich heiress 
might marry an Ultramontane, and then Hart- 
ung’s wealth would be devoted to ends that we 
hate, and perhaps, would find its way to Rome, 
It is so much the more incumbent on us to 
guard against this, as the golden heiress is rather 
inclined to be a devotee.” 

“What a valuable member you are, Herr 
Count, how exceedingly valuable! You may 
command all my influence; 1 will try to second 
your plans zealously.” 

“I certainly need your aid, for thus far I have 
not succeeded in winning Amanda's affections. 
Public opinion has indeed woven a tender web 
between us, but public opinion is astray; the 
maiden keeps her distance, unappioachable to 
every declaration of love. The father, however, 
takes to me more and more every day, because I 
know how to flatter his enthusiasm for paint- 
ing. Ilaving seen my productions highly ex- 
tolled in some of the newspapers and magazines, 
he looks upon me asa great artist, and is very 
anxious to secure the celebrated painter for his 
son-in-law; but he has no more idea of how little 
talent I possess for painting, than of the source of 
those flattering criticisms.” 

“This is rich! this is most interesting!” ex- 
claimed the guano man; “but come at once to 
the point, and tell me how I can aid you.” 

“Presently, sir. To give you a complete idea of 
how matters stand, I must tell you that Amanda 
openly shows the same feeling towards me as I ex- 
perience inwardly for her, namely, that of aver- 
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sion. True, she is a girl of rare beauty, yet you 
will admit that it is but natural in me to feel 
a repugnance to a pious and bigoted Ultramon- 
tane. As I have said, I do not seek the union 
from inclination, but from motives of profit, and 
in order to make Hartung’s wealth subseryient 
to our purposes. One question now: yesterday 
you mentioned one of your workmen that wanted 
to drown himself on the same day and in the 
same place where Hartung was rescued; is that 
‘workman capable of executing a slight task skil- 
fully ? 

* That depends on the nature of the task, Herr 
Count: in matters of lying, deceit, boldness, and 
rascality, our Strohmaier is a most promising 
subject.” 

“Then he may be used. Now listen: Hartung’s 
preserver, as you know, disdains to be known, and 
out of this fortunate circumstance we must make 
capital. You must persuade Strohmaier to lead 
the Baron into the belief that he knows the pre- 
server. On the day when he was going to drown 
himself, he forgot something near the Rhine, re- 
turned for it afterwards, and witnessed the rescue. 
Is Strohmaier able to put this story together in a 
credible form ?” 

“Perfectly. Be assured that for invention and 
lying his match is not to be found; but who is to 
personate the preserver?” 

“I, my friend; I, Count Ernst von Dieberg.” 

“ Ah!—I perceive! Capital!” 

“The results are easily guessed. Hartung’s 
liking for me will become enthusiastic: he will 
owe me his life; and Amanda cannot possibly 
continue to be indifferent to her father’s pre- 
server.” : 

“Herr Count, you are a perfect genius! How 
splendidly you have arranged everything! You 
cannot fail to secure the rich heiress: she would 
be heartlessness itself to refuse her hand to the 
preserver of her father's life.” 

“Do not forget to remind Strohmaier that the 
prudent execution of the plan will bring him a 
rich reward.” 

“ Leave that to me, Herr Count; I have the fel- 
low secured already. I will be security for all.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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VENERABLE HOFBAUER used to say: “I am like 
St. Louis, I do not want to see miracles; my faith 
has no need of such proofs. Ido not see how 
any one can live without believing; a man with- 
out faith is like a fish out of its natural element. 
I am a Catholic, a Catholic all over, a Catholic 
from my heels upward.” He pitied above all 
others, persons devoid of faith. “The most suk- 
lime truths of our holy religion,” he used to say, 
“are for them but a tissue of fables.” 


Are Catholic Chaplains Needed in the 
Army? 


“ Ce I see the Colonel a moment?” 

The speaker was a neat, cleanly shaved, 
non-commissioned officer—a corporal of infantry. 
He bore certain evidences in the seriousness of 
his manner, and the moisture in his clear, brown 
eyes, of trouble. 

“Certainly, my man; what can I do for you?” 

“I came, sir, to ascertain if I can procure a 
priest to bury my child. I am not a Catholic my- 
self, but my wife is. I was told to come to you, 
and that if I could get a priest, you could tell me 
how.” 

Now the post at which ‘the occurrences herein 
related took place, occasionally receives the visit 
of a missionary priest. He was just then absent 
at one of his distant stations on the Rio Grande, 
and, even by telegraph could not arrive in time. 
This I told the soldier. “But,” I added,“if you 
can do no better, I myself will cheerfully read the 
service over your child’s remains.” This was sat- 
isfactory, and the man departed. The funeral 
took place at the modest quarters of the corporal, 
some ten or twelve women being present, and a 
few compassionate men who stood outside. The 
child had been baptized some time before, and the 
mother, who stood at the foot of the little coffin, 
was admonished in a kindly way that her baby 
had only left this world of care for a better. 
Few words are best on such occasions, and, after 
all, an army officer is not a priest, though some- 
times it would seem as though he might as well be. 

Hardly had this little incident transpired, when 
one of the surgeons of the post called on the col- 
onel. This time death had not yet come. I was 
wanted now to baptize a man lying dangerously 
ill in the hospital, and not expected to live, who 
had asked for a clergyman. Said the humane 
surgeon: “He is not a Catholic.— not even,’ he 
says, ‘baptized, but if I have any faith it leans 
toward Catholicity,—and, indeed, there is no 
clergyman of any faith hereabouts. Will you 
come and see him?” 

Of course I would, but certain questions oc- 
curred to me. 

“Ts he sensible? Does he want to be baptized 
in the Catholic Church? Will he die before I can 
telegraph and get a priest?” Being answered in 
the aflirmative, 1 took my way to the hospital. 

The Government certainly takes the best care 
of the body, whatever it may do of the soul: 
army hospitals are fine, spacious buildings, with 
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large, airy wards. In one of these I found my 
man lying on a cot which was screened from 
the observation of the remaining patients by a 
folding partition. The attendant surrendered 
his fan to me, and left. The poor fellow, an 
American, lay upon his bed, bearing on his pale 
and pinched features the sure marks of a speedy 
death. His eyes expressed, however, a mental 
pain and expectancy greater than his bodily 
ailments. 

I confess I felt embarrassed: I had an adult 
before me, not an infant. 

“Have you been baptized?” I asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you desire to be baptized in the Faith of 
the Catholic Church?” , 

“TI do, sir.” 

“Do you know anything of the teachings of the 
Catholic Church? ” 

“TI do not, sir. I have heard of the Church, but 
that is all; I know nothing about it.” 

All this was said with evident effort; I was 
puzzled. One thing, however, was very apparent: 
the man would soon die, and he desired in his 
ignorant way Christian baptism. 

I said: “My friend, I will baptize you, but, first, 
I must tell you something about this Sacrament, 
what it is, and what your part must be in receiv- 
ing it.” 

I spoke of our Saviour who died for him. He 
understood this, for he bared with his feeble left 
hand his right arm, on which was tatooed the 
image of our crucified Redeemer. 

I said: “That is good; you will go before your 
Creator bearing the colors under which you desire 
to fight.” 

What was theology or dogma to this dying 
man? He knew Christ had died for him, and had 
left baptism as the gate of entry into his Church. 
The man who stopped the apostle in the desert 
probably knew no more. 

I read to him, he following, a modified act of 
contrition to suit his state, and then pouring the 
water upon his head, I baptized him into the 
Church. The act performed, he rallied a little, 
and asked me if I thought he was near death. I 
told him I thought he could not live beyond a day. 
He seemed to become alarmed at this, and began 
to be restless. 

I said: “You have on your arm the image of 
your crucified God, but here, I give you another to 
hold in your band. You must not allow yourself 
to be alarmed, for baptism has washed away 
all your sins, and God has accepted your repent- 
ance. Let the past go, now, and think only of the 
future. It cannot be long, and as you lie here 
you cannot fall into mortal sin again if you will 
only place all your thoughts on God alone. You 
know the “Our Father”: if strong enough, say 
this often: and remember also to ask the Blessed 


Virgin, the Mother of your crucified God, to pray 
for you to her Son. It is too late to teach you 
any prayers, but recollect that all she asks her Son, 
He will surely grant: ask, then, in a few words, 
for the grace of ahappy death. Do not be afraid: 
angels are around your bed, as happy over your 
conversion as they ever were over that of a saint.” 

I then repeated some short aspirations. 

It was inexpressibly affecting to hear him, in 
his untaught way, saying: “ Lord, have mercy on 
me”; “Virgin Mary, pray for me.” 

After awhile he became calm, and I left him 
with his crucifix in his hand, continually murmur- 
ing prayers, and seemingly unconscious of my 
presence, until I rose, when he asked that an 
attendant might be sent him. I shall always 
regret that I did not remain. This was about 1 
p. m., and he died quietly at 5 o’clock. 

His attendants told me that from the time of 
my departure until after two o’clock he contin- 
ued to pray at intervals, never once letting go of 
the crucifix; then he said: “I am very contented 
and happy; I am going home; I will die, I think, 
in about two hours; I want you to place this cru- 
cifix in my hands when I am in my coffin.” 

I was much impressed by this death. Who shall 
say that the mercy of God is limited? If my 
narrative have a moral, it is that the Government 
will have a fearful debt to pay to His justice! 

I have completed my work, and to-day buried 
the dead soldier with military honors in the pres- 
ence of over two hundred soldiers and officers, 
reading over his remains the service for adults. 

Perhaps if there were chaplains for Catholic 
soldiers, one might not have been here, yet this 
post has fourteen companies, say 700 men, and no 
chaplain of any kind. 

A CATHOLIC ARMY OFFICER. 


A Letter from Knock. 


GAIN we have the pleasure of publishing a 

communication from Kuock. It is from an 
American pilgrim. Thanks to the friend who 
has favored us with it: 


Knock, Co. MAyo, Ireland, August 28, 1880, 

My Drar Cousin:—I am happy to have leisure to 
send you an account of the magnificent ceremonies 
which sped Our Lady of Knock’s old year and wel- 
comed in the new. I shall say nothing of the proceed- 
ings on Lady Day, any more than to mention that on 
that day at least tweoty thousand persons from all 
parts of the world assembled here to profess their 
allegiance to the Queen of our country, to the Mother 
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of God. The events of Lady Day, which was indeed a 
great day for Catholic Ireland, could be recorded ade- 
quately only in a goodly sized volame. The quick suc- 
cession of Masses inside and outside the chapel from 
half-past four in the morning till midday, the sueces- 
sive thousands who attended at them and received 
Holy Communion, the throng of people crowding into 
the grounds during the whole day and far into the 
night, the rows of vehicles of all kinds along the road- 
sides for miles in every direction, the procession, the 
open air sermon preached under the shadow of the 
hallowed gable by a clergyman from England, the 
Benediction, the presentation of gorgeous articles for 
altar service by a deputation from Cork, the venerable 
Archdeacon Cavanagh’s eloquent expressions of sur- 
prise, admiration and gratitude: all combined to make 
Lady Day at Knock one of the most imposing religious 
spectacles that the golden sun has ever shone upon. 

I purpose to describe to you events more recent and 
fully as remarkable. Many persons who visited this 
holy spot on the Feast of the Assumption prolonged 
their visits until after the 21st, the anniversary of the 
apparitions. Besides, each succeeding day of the oc- 
tave of the Assumption brought with it new throngs of 
the faithfui to the feet of Our Lady of Knock. ‘here 
has been here for the past week an average of four or 
five thousand persons. On Thursday night the Intense 
devotion of these thousands took a novel form: on that 
occasion, for the first time in the history of Knock, a 
nocturnal procession of ail the pilgrims took place. In 
about half an hour after the announcement of it was 
made, a choir of about a hundred voices, each person 
carrying a lighted candle, was ready to march. The 
other pilgrims were requested to follow, which they 
did with great joy. By the time the procession had 
made one circuit of the building. every man, woman 
and child in the vast assemblage able to take a lighted 
candle might be sean with one. A banner bearing a 
representation of Our Lady of Kneck was borne at the 
head of the procession. The first hymn sung by the 
choir, which was composed of representa:ives of several 
countries, thrilled every heart: 

“O Mother, I could weep for mirth, 

Jovy fills my heart so fast ; 

My soul to-day is heaven on earth ; 
O could the transport last ! 

I think of thee and what thou art, 
Thy majesty, thy state ; 

And I keep singtag in my heart 
Immaculate, Immaculate !" 


The nine or ten charming stanzas which compose 
this beautiful hymn to Our Lady, of which I have 
given you the opening lines, were sung two or three 
times during the procession, and they have been heard 
very frequently here during the past three months. 
After this came the Litany and several hymns. 
Having thrice made a circuit of the church, the pro- 
cession halted in front of the famous gable, forming a 
grand circle. The choir was then stationed in the 
centre of this circle, and, with faces turned towards the 
handsome little statue of Our Lady which is erected on 
the spot where the apparitions were seen, a few more 
hymns were sung, followed by the recital of the 
Rosary. The night wasa grand one: the silver moon 
shone brightly; not a breeze stirred, and not a sound 
disturbed the devotions. 

A lady from Dublin named Mrs. O’Neil, whose 
daughter was almost instantaneously cured upon her 
arrival at Knock in the beginning of the year, tooka 
prominent part in organizing and managing the pro- 
cession, Indeed it is not too much to say that to her 


exertions this splendid act of devotion owed {ts origin. 
One especially of the many cicrgymen present—Rev. 
Father Faunt—of the diocese of Louisville, who has 
been here for some weeks—proved himself a zealous 
aud devoted servant of Our Lady. 

There was no procession on Friday night. Saturday, 
the 2ist, was the anniversary of the apparition witnessed 
by a few pious peasants of Knock which were often re- 
peated, and which have given to this humble little coun- 
try church a fame as boundless as the Catholic world. 
The Masses succeeded each other during the morning 
as on Lady Day, and after the last Mass an orderly and 
attractive procession of about three hundred children 
robed in white with blue sashes, and bearing wreaths 
of flowers, marched three times around the church 
singing hymns, and carrying the beautiful proces- 
sional cross and the ten or twelve banners which the 
piety of the faithful of Ireland and England has pre- 
sented to the shrine of Our Lady of Knock. 

The impression made on my mird by the proceedings 
of Saturday, and even of Thursday, night was effaced 
completely, 1 might say, by the soul-stirring demonstra- 
tions of Saturday night. Throughout the day it be- 
came known that the performance of Thursday night 
would be repeated on a larger scale. Accordingly, at 
eight o'clock in the evening, expectation was on tip-toe: 
long before atiy steps had been taken towards forming 
a procession, one could see the lame, the b]:nd, the in- 
firm, the healthy and wealthy, the ;outhful and aged, 
all standing around with candles in their hands pre- 
pared to fallinto line. Soon four young men, one of 
whom was Dominic Byrne who had been so highly fa- 
vored that night a year ago, came, bearing on theit 
shoulders a platform upon which was a medium sized 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. Around the statue was a 
beautiful arch, ornamented with natural and artificial 
flowers. A-profusion of the same handsome materials 
were strewn around its base: in fron’ of the statue upon 
the platform were thres lighted candles and two 
behind: the face was turned towards the people who 
were now fast forming Into line about nine deep. The 
decoration of the statue was the fruit of the exquisite 
taste of Mrs. O’Neil of Dublin. The processional cross 
was borne immediately in front of the platform, be- 
tween two acolytes, by a young man from Massa- 
chusetts. Next came the children of the female school 
robed as at the afternoon prccession, and attended by 
their teachers, one of whom carried a banner. After 
these, the female portion and then the male portion of 
the choir formed into a line of about six deep. Imme- 
diately behind the choir and in front of the vast body 
of the people, the banner of Our Lady of Knock was 
borne by Miss Mary Byrne, one of those who saw the 
first apparitions on the evening of August 21st, 1879. 
By the time the first circuit of the chapel was made, the 
ranks were completely and nicely formed, the people 
being on an average ten deep. The hymn, Immaculate, 
as usual, was the first rendered by the choir. The words 
had, if possible, a more thrilling effect than on Thaurs- 
day night. 

It would have brought the most flint-hearted skeptic 
in existence to his senses, to witness the intense 
earnestness with which the whole multitude prayed; 
it would be hardly possible for the people to be moved 
to greater devotion if they had seen the apparitions 
renewed. The number of participants was at least 
five thousand; Archdeacon Cavanagh himself was 
upon the grounds assisting in his own quiet but effec- 
tual way in forming and preserving the ranks. There 
were about thirty clergymen present, but as upon thd 
last night of the procession, the Rey. Father Faunt 
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who sang the versicles and prayers and assisted in 
maintaining order, was the only one who took an 
active part in the proceedings. The night was delight- 
fully calm and cool, and the full harvest moon shone 
brightly upon the scene. 

The deep devotion of the people was most strik- 
ing upon that wonderful night; during the three 
hours or more during which the procession marched 
round the church, the tears often came to my eyes as I 
witnessed from an octogenarian or a nonogenarian one 
act of devotion more awe-inspiring and reverential 
than another. In the beginning of the night, when there 
was a sea of people at the gable, if in my hurry I 
chanced to strike against a blind man,a crippleor a 
paralytic, there was not the least murmur or the 
slightest word of reproof, but, “Pardon me, sir; 
I was in your way, but I have been blind, or crip- 
pled, or without the use of my limbe for the last 
ten, fifteen, twenty or thirty years,” as the case might 
be, “and God knows I ceuld not help being in the way.” 
Again, I saw old women coming into the yard during 
the procession and throwing themselves upon their 
knees, or prostrating themselves in fervent prayer, 
totally regardless of the surroundings. A young lady 
jostled against a decrepit old woman, and, apologizing 
for what happened through no fault of hers, said: 
“Excuse me, ma’am: I hope I have not pained you.” 
The old woman of ninety sald: “Oh no, my dear: 
sure ’tis happy I am to live at all to see such a blessed 
sight.” The hours of that evening were to the aged 
and infirm at Knock like the hours of their young 
days, sweet even in their sorrow. 

The procession around the chapel was gazed upon 
from their own doorsteps, from walls and fences, by 
persons living at a distance of three or four miles. A 
man living nearly two miles away assured me that he 
could easily underatand at that distance many of the 
words sung by the choir. Persons coming to the 
chapel from the laté trains had the fires of devotion 
kindled in their hearts long before reaching the sacred 
spot, and approached it with beads in hand and mind ab- 
sorbed in prayer. At eleven o’clock the procession, 
having made about a dozen rounds ef the chapel, 
ceased, the lights were extinguished, and thus the first 
year of Our Lady of Knock was brought to a happy, 
fitting and auspicious termination. But though the 
procession ceased and the lights were extinguished, 
many of the pilgrims did not retire to their lodging- 
houses till long afterwards. 

In my next letter (D. v.) I will give you an account of 
some of the remarkable cures which I have witnessed 
at Knock since I wrote to you last. Pray for me. 

Your cousin, 


OO So 


The Gweedore Flood Disaster. 


Tha natare and magnitude of the dreadful affliction 
that has befallen the people of wild and distant Gwee- 
dore has been already communicated to almost all parts 
of the world, and the sad story of the disaster of the 
15th of last August has evoked feelings ef sympathy 
for the sufferers in the breast of ail who heard it. Al- 
ready prompt and generous, though unsolicited, as- 
sistance has reached me, and the hearts of those most 
sorely stricken by the awful catastrophe have been re- 
lieved by the consoling messages sent by sympathizing 
friends. 

The illustrious Archbishop of Cashel has endeared 


himself for ever to the hearts of my people by the mu- 
nificent remittance, within three days of the sad event, 
of one hundred pounds. The gallant member for 
royal Meath has proclaimed to the world in the col- 
umns of the London Times that a dreadful calamity 
has overtaken a section of his countrymen, for whom, 
in his own words, his heart bleeds, and asks for 
teans to repair, as far as possible, the damage done. 
The result has exceeded even his own greatest expec- 
tations. Many others have imitated this noble ex- 
ample, and the Gweedore Flood Disaster Fund even 
now amounts to £220. 

Thus is made an encouraging beginning of a great 
and arduous work—the work of repairing by charity 
the immense damage sustained by the poor people of 
Gweedore through the recent disastrous floods. Ke- 
liable returns of the loss of property alone represent a 
money value of £720, not including the damage to 
church and church property, or-the irreparable loss - 
to the heart-broken families whose members were 
drowned. The wild and frantic sorrow of these af- 
flicted creatures would rend the hardest heart. Other 
afflictions, too, more crushing even than death, have 
visited some families by the shock sustained on that ill- 
fated day: delirium has entered and made desolate some 
once happy homes; the tied-up and bandaged hands 
and feet and heads bespeak the terrible struggles that 
were made to escape from the jaws of death; and had 
not the people behaved with marvellous coolness and 
intrepidity in rescuing those in danger, not five, but 
twenty times five, would have numbered the dead after 
the water bad subsided. The congregation numbered 
nineteen hundred, and 1 have before.me a return of 
over 400 rescues that have been made at considerable 
risk and peril to those who achieved them. 1 myself, 
who witnessed the situation in its most distracting and 
shocking moment—when human bodies were borne by 
the torrent, now visible, now disappearing, like fagots 
of wood carried down by a violent current—felt sure 
that not less than fifty would be launched into eternity. 
Happily, only five, and five whose lives befitted them 
for the companionship of the angels, were lost. The 
escape of so many, considering the nature and sur 
roundings of the disaster, is the chief marvel of the sad 
occurrence. The terrible scene recurs to my mind like 
a horrid dream which I fain would forget forever. 

The damage to vestments (all belonging to the church, 
having been rendered utterly useless), church furni- 
ture, building and premises, can hardly be replaced by 
an expenditure of £1,000. The present structure will, 
in all likelihood, be abandoned, because, besides the 
dreadful possibility of the recent disaster recurring, 
there are signs of the western gable giving way. This 
wili entail the erection of a new church, on a more 
suitable site, at a very considerable cost. 

For the money and aid already contributed towards 
remedying all these evils, I return my most sincere 
and heartfelt thanks; and in all earnestness, and from 
the depth of my soul, I appeal to the world to come 
and strengthen my hands for the huge undertaking 
now before me. Give but what you can spare, and God 
will give you much to spare. 

P. O. Orders to be made payable at Bunbcg. 

JAMES McFAppDEN, P. P. 

GWEEDORE, August 24, 1880. 


No words of ours can add anything to the force 
of this touching appeal, which we trust will be 
generously responded to by Catholics every- 
where. 
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Catholic Notes. 


—M. Henri de Bornler has completed his grand 
sacred drama entitled Saint Paul. 

—lIt has been decided by the Municipal Council of 
Lyons that the bust of the Republic shall take the place 
of the crucifix in the halls of asylums, ete. 

—tThe diocese of Albany mourns the death of its 
oldest priest, Rev. Father Arent, a native of Bavaria, 
which occurred on the 10 inst. R. I. P. 

—The Russian Government has made a grant of 
_ 78,000 roubles (about $60,000) for the restoration of Bul- 
garian churches injured during the late war. 

—Particulars of the death of Abbé Debaize, the 
famous African explorer, have at length reached Paris. 
He was only thirty-three years of age. A. I. P. 

—His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux has addressed an eloquent appeal to the faithful 
of his diocese urging the establishment of free schools. 

— A Sister of Charity lately departed this life at St. 
Louis, Mo., who had spent sixty years in the order. 
She was about ninety years of age, and was probably 
the oldest Sister in this country. R.I. P. 

—tThe Rev. Brother Cyprian, Superior General of 
the Christian Brothers, has received from Spain the 
brevet and cross of a Chevalier of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Its Grandmaster is the President of the 
Spanish Senate. 

—French Jesuits have arrived at Constantinople, 
where they intend to open a college. One of the most 
bitter sarcasms on our age is the spectacle presented 
by religious driven away by Christian nations seeking 
an asylum among Turks, who received them with 
enthusiasm. 

—Rev. Father Vahey, the efficient pastor of Elk- 
horn (Wis.), recently received into the Church Messrs. 
Frank and Henry Hutton, who became convinced, 
after a thorough investigation of the teachings and 
doctrines of our Holy Mother the Church, that outside 
of her Fold there is no salvation.—Catholtc Citizen. 

——Mr. Mark O’Haire, father of the Rev. James 
O’ Haire, the African missionary, resides at present in 
Dublin, is in perfect health, and has reached the won- 
derful age of 102 years and 7 months. He travelled 
with his Rev. son for many years in South Africa, hay- 
ing left Ireland for that purpose when in his 87th year. 
—Liverpool Catholic Times. 

—Among the members of the Society of Jesus ex- 
pelled from France and who have taken refuge at the 
Chartreuse of Luzol, a short distance from Valence, 
are the great physicist Father Luigi, the distinguished 
mathematician Father Cartacci, the eminent historian 
Father Jouvien, the learned Father Garoché, and other 
editors of the Civiltu Cuttolica. 

—His Holiness Leo XIII has conferred the noble 
order of St. Gregory the Great on S. Modliar Saveri- 
muttu Modliar, a Ceylonese Catholic of ancient lineage. 
The Cutholtc Guardian of Jaffa says that this act of 
the Holy Father ‘‘has given as much joy and pleasure 
to the native Christians here as it has caused admira- 
tion and inquiry among the non-Christian portion of 
their fellow-countrymen.” 


—From the annual report of the Board of Commis- 


sioners of Public Charities of the State of Pennsylvania 
for 1880 we learn that there were 3,417 persons con- 
victed of crime during 1879. 84.24 per cent. of these 
convicts are native Americans; 5.09 per cent. Germans; 
5.53 per cent. Irish; and 3.40 per cent. English. Com- 
menting on these statistics the Penn Monthly says: 
“These proportions are certainly not such as coincide 
with popular impressions; there is a very common 
notion that the Irish in America contribute more than 
their share to our criminal class; but this expectation 
is contradicted by all the statistics of crime in their 
own country—which is more free from offences against 
persons, property and chastity than any other country 
in the world—and also by these Pennsylvania tables. 
On the other hand, the English, who form but a small 
percentage of the population, furnish nearly as many 
criminals as the Irish.” It is well known that it is 
very common for persons suffering arrest for all sorts 
of offences to conceal their identity and give Irish 
names. This accounts for the false impression that the 
Irish form the bulk of the criminal classes in the United 
States. 

—-TaE EvIL oF MIXED MARRIAGES {is one which 
requires earnest attention from Catholic parents. Dis- 
agreement on any subject in married life is an ill which 
is measureless in its effect; but when this disagree- 
ment is on a subject which is so vital, so important as 
religion, it is most deplorable. A promise given by 
either of the persons about to marry, that the children 
shall be educated in the Catholic Faith amounts to lit- 
tle, since there are times when persons are only too will- 
ing to promise anything. The dissension that has 
arisen from mixed marriages is appalling; it has 
ruined the happiness and peace of hundreds of house- 
holds. No Catholic would willingly see his child 
brought up in the Protestant belief; and yet if he 
marries a Protestant wife he must run this risk. If the 
Protestant has strong convictions, it would be indeed 
strange if she should be willing to allow her husband 
to educate their children entirely in his way. If not, 
why should she cling to a creed to which she is indif- 
ferent? Mixed marriages have worked much evil, and 
will continue to do so. Surely, a Catholic must set Lit- 
tle value on his Faith, when he will permit himself to 
run the risks which await it in one of these mixed mar- 
riages. 

— ANECDOTE OF AN ART COLLECTOR.—Canon 
R. was a man of taste. One day a tinker came to him 
with his bag of old iron, and said he had heard that 
Mr. R. was a coliector of curiosities. Presently, after 
much fumbling among the old iron, he brought out a 
bronze processional cross of the utmost beauty, made 
probably in the fourteenth century, and altogether 
such a magnificent specimen of art that poor Mr. 
R.’s heart beat with excitement merely at the sight of 
it. His practised eye showed him, as he examined it, 
that the bronze surface had formerly been heavily 
plated with silver, and in places even with gold, and 
the cross must have been borne before some great 
prelate. With a trembling voice, for he had very little 
money, he asked the tinker how much he wanted for 
the cross. “Sixpence, sir,’ said the man; “and indeed 
I think it’s quite worth it, sir—it is, I’m sure.” Mr. 
R. thought he was dreaming. “Sixpence,” he repeated. 
“Well, sir, I gave nearly that for it,” said the man; 
“and there’s more than the weight of copper in it.” 
Mr. R. was so agitated he could hardly summon up 
strength to take out the sixpence. As soon as the 
tinker had it in his hand, he picked up his bag and 
walked away quickly. Mr. R. looked at the cross, and 
could hardly believe his good fortune; then he looked 
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at the retreating figure of the tinker: it seemed like 
robbery to give him only sixpence for such a treasure. 
He called him back. The man came back very slowly 
and doubtfully. “Look here,” said Mr. R., “I think 
this cross is worth more than sixpence; I'll give you 
ashilling.” The tinker looked twice at it and twice at 
the priest’s face; then he took it, and aga'n departed. 
Mr. R. looked at the cross again, and went into the 
house with his treasure; but when he laid it on the 
table, his mind was reassured, and again his conscience 
smote him. It was worth more than ls. 6d. He would 
give the man half a crown—fortunately he had half a 
crown in his pocket. The tinker had nearly reached 
the gate. Mr. R. called him. He stopped. ‘“ Look 
here, I think I have given you too little for that cross.” 
The man came no nearer. Mr. R. advanced toward 
him. He retreated. “I'll give you half a crown; 
here it is,” said Mr. R., putting his hand into his pocket. 
The tinker looked at him for a moment, then, with a 
look of deep suspicion, he tarned and took to his heels. 
And yet the cross was an art treasure for which the 
tinker might have got many pounds if he had been 
wise enough !—The Art Amateur. 


A Correction. 


New York, Sept. 11, 1880. 
EpitTor “Ave MARIA”: 

Rev. DEAR S1n:—Having only just returned from 
Ireland, your issue of August 28th did not come into 
my hands until to-day. In glancing over its pages, 
which are always piquant and interesting, I find in 
the issue above named an article on the Catholic poets 
of America, over the signature of Mr. Eliot Ryder. ... 
There is one statement in it which places a friend of 
mine in a false light, and which calls for prompt cor- 
rection. Mr. Ryder says: “Unfortunately, Mr. John 
Locke is not a Catholic.” I cannot conceive where Mr. 
Ryder could have procured his information. Mr. 
Locke has been a Catholic all his lifetime; so are all 
his family; and his brother, Rev. Joseph Locke, at 
present holds a chair in the Augustinian College of 
Villanova, Pa. 

Hoping you will give the foregoing a place in the 
next issue of your estimable journal, 

I remain respectfully, 
Wa. GEOGHEGAN. 


Obituary. 


The following deceased persons are reeommended to 
the prayers of the readers of THE AVE MARIA: Mr. W. 
H. WHEELER, of San José, Cal., who departed this life 
on the 20th of June; Mr. A. D. Beaton, of Omaha, 
Neb.,who died on the 20th ult.; Mrs. P. Git, of Phil- 
adelphia, whose death occurred on the 4th ult.; Mrs, 
James CLARKE, of Taunton, Mass., deceased August 
23d; Mrs. JuLia KINNEY, and Mr. Paitip F.SCANLAN, 
who died some time ago. Alsoseveral others whose 
names have not been given. Fequtescant in pace. 


Uouth’s Department. 


To My Guardian Angel. 


Oh! why should this weak heart repine, 
Whilst thou art by my side, 

To whisper words of comfort still, 
And be my faithful guide! 


Whilst thou art here to cheer me on, 
Why should I pine and fret— 

For friends that were, and now are gone, 
But thou remainest yet! 


Oh! teach this heart, my angel guide, 
To earthly things disown, 

And count as dross all else beside 
The love of God alone. 


Rosalie and Christina ; or, Friendship and 
Gratitude. 


yapN the third Sunday after Pente- 
23 cost the usual fair was held at 
US the small hamlet of Hubertsfeld: 
J4¢/., booths were set up in the streets 
#2 and at every available corner, 


i ke 
) and all kinds of goods, of the very 


bn 


q, y" & best quality, at most reasonable 

RS prices—at least, so the venders said— 
“|g were there to be found. Crowds of peo- 
“S's ple thronged the streets, some intent 
on buying, and some attracted by mere curios- 
ity: music resounded from the houses of re- 
freshment, while the pleasant odor of fresh- 
baked meats, and the sight of foaming and freshly 
tapped beer enticed the hungry and thirsty to 
enter. Among the sellers stationed near the 
church, were two young maidens; one of them 
had spread rosaries, prayer-books, crosses, cruci- 
fixes, and holy pictures on a little table cov- 
ered with a cloth of snowy whiteness; the other 
sold gingerbread, sweet cakes, sweet almonds, 
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and various sorts of candy. These two maidens 
must have been unknown to each other, for 
they gazed at one another with inquiring looks, 
till at last the gingerbread seller broke the silence. 

“Good morning, neighbor,” she said; “I think 
we shall have a fine day to-day.” 

“God grant it!” answered the other; “it is only 
a fine day for us when we have plenty of custom- 
ers.” 

“TI cannot complain on that score.” 

“ But I can,” said the rosary-seller, as she looked 
sorrowfully at the pictures and crosses which 
still covered the table pretty thickly: “it seems 
as though people don’t care for holy things any 
more.” 

The neighbor was about to reply, when just 
then a throng of red-cheeked boys and girls came 
for candy and cakes. 

*“ Buy, children; come buy, pretty crosses! look 
at the beautifully colored pictures! how brightly 
the rosaries of glass pearls sparkle in the sun! 
buy, then, you dear, pious children!” 

The children, with their mouths full of ginger- 
bread, examined the be-praised pictures and 
crosses with curious, well-pleased looks, but 
whether from lack of money or a preference 
for sweetmeats, none of them bought any. Rosa- 
lie—this was the name of the young rosary- 
seller—looked vexed: Christina, her gingerbread 
neighbor, tried to console her: “O my! you 
know what children are: they like sweet things 
so much: taste my cakes, and you won’t blame 
the children any more, for I am sure you will 
like them yourself.” 

With these words she handed Rosalie a large 
piece of Ntremberger gingerbread; Rosalie 
thanked her, and relished it very much. 

“See, neighbor,” she said, “this gingerbread 
must be my dinner, for I must be saving; to- 
morrow, when I go home, I must take ten dollars 
to my aunt from this fair, and as yet I have 
scarce a dollar.” 

Christina spoke encouragingly to the disheart- 
ened girl: “It is not evening yet,” she said: “and 
what morning did not bring, the evening may.” 
Rosalie shook her head. But it seemed that Chris- 
tina had prophesied rightly; for customers began 
to increase, and with heartfelt joy Christina be- 
held her neighbor occupied in selling for some con- 
siderable length of time. 

It was midday: Christina began to feel hungry, 
so she had a bow! of soup and a steak brought to 
her from a neighboring restaurant: “the day 
sanctions that much,” she said, with alaugh; “and 
I advise you to do the same.” 

“Ah!” sighed the other, “the case is quite 
different; you have a full purse, but my purse is 
empty, and my appetite is taken away when I 
think of the porridge my aunt will treat me to 
to-morrow.” 


“Oh, what a one you are to borrow trouble!” 
said Christina, laughingly reproving her; “come 
and sit right down here now, and eat with me! 
Here’s a spoon: help yourself, and no ceremony, 
for there’s enough for both of us.” 

This true-hearted invitation was not to be 
withstood. “Thank you very much,” answered 
Rosalie, “I will be your guest.” Christina then 
learned from her that she was living with an old 
aunt who gained her living by making and sell- 
ing rosaries and the like, but this aunt was ill- 
tempered, envious and quarrelsome, and would 
treat her badly when she went home if shé did 
not take back with her at least ten dollars as the 
result of her day’s labor. 

“Yes, dear Christina,” concluded Rosalie, “I 
am not only a seller of the cross, but I am alsoa 
bearer of the cross: let me do what I may, or 
take what trouble I will, I get no thanks for it, 
and must moisten my hard-earned bread with my 
tears.” 

“I bave not a much better place,” said Chris- 
tina; “my mistress, although she deals in sweet 
wares, uses very bitter words; but she is not 
miserly, thank God for that: I have six cents for 
every dollar I take in, and I think I have sold 
about one hundred and forty dollars’ worth.” 

“Ah!” sighed Rosalie, “if I had only half as 
much!” 

Evening came; Christina had sold nearly all 
her sweets, and was quite merry and joyful, but 
poor Rosalie, who had a dollar and twenty cents 
yet to make up, was quite sorrowful. “ When I 
deduct the cost of my bed and food from my 
earnings I shall hardly have more than eight 
dollars to take home, God have pity on me!” 
sighed the poor girl. 

“Now leave off fretting,” said Christina, cheer- 
fully, “and come with me; everything will come 
out right: let us pack up what goods we have left 
and seek a lodging for the night, before it gets 
too dark.” 

This they did, and went together to a respec- 
table inn, where they ordered a good supper. 
“You must be my guest to-night also,” said 
Christina to her depressed neighbor; “I'll take no 
denial.” 

“Oh, you are too good, Christina!” exclaimed 
Rosalie: “I’m really too great an expense to 
youl” 

“The expense is not so enormous,” Christina 
said, with a smile; “only eat, and enjoy it.” 

They both ate a hearty meal, and Rosalie forgot 
her grief for the time. Ilaving supped, they 
sought their room, wherethey prayed together and 
retired to rest. 

The next morning Rosalie pulled out her little 
purse to pay the reckoning, which occasioned her 
some uneasiness; Christina laughed aloud, and 
said: “ Rosalie, put that up again: you are my 
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guest, as you know well; and itis for me, then, to 
pay all scores.” 

“No, Christina, no! that is too much: you wrong 
yourself; you need your money for your own use, 
and I cannot very soon return it to you.” 

But Christina held up her full purse, laughing 
and joking over its weight. “Now look, and con- 
sider who is to pay—the one who has the money, 
I think; don’t you?” and she insisted on paying 
for both. 

Rosalie squeezed her hand gratefully. “Now, 
Rosalie, tell me honestly how ‘much you need 
to make up the sum for your cross aunt.” 

“A dollar and twenty cents,” replied Rosalie, 
in a dejected tone; “ but perhaps I can make some 
sales on my way home.” . 

“That is by no means certain,” said Christina; 
“the surest way is the best. Do me the pleasure, 
dear Rosalie, to take the dollar and twenty 
cents. Yesterday and the day before, I had a 
right good time, but I should have no pleasure if 
I thought you were getting a severe scolding from 
your aunt; or that, possibly, in her anger she 
might beat you.” 

“Oh no, Christina, you are very kind, and I am 
grateful to you, but I would rather suffer the 
worst, than that you should injure yourself on 
my account. You also have to work hard for 
your money.” 

“But not so hard as you do,” was the reply: 
“I will lend you the money anyhow, and if ever 
you are able, you may return it.” 

Rosalie had to yield. Christina pressed the 
money upon her, in so forcible yet so friendly a 
manner that Rosalie almost wept. “Christina, 
I will never forget your goodness: I shall always 
be grateful, and I will pray God daily to requite 
you!” 

She then presented Christina with a beauti- 
ful rosary which belonged to herself, and whieh 
had been a birthday gift from her aunt. Chris- 
tina returned the compliment by presenting 
her with a packet of nice gingerbread. They then 
parted with an affectionate embrace, and the 
promise soon to write to one another, and, if not 
before, to meet the next year at the fair. 


IL. 


Comforted, and singing a joyful morning hymn, 
Rosalie started on her journey home: on the way 
she reproached herself with her dejection: “Oh 
what a foolish, fretful creature I am!” she said 
to herself; “how can I be so easily cast down! 
See how quickly and how beautifully God came 
to my help; you dear Christina, may the Lord 
requite you!” Towards midday she came to an 
inn, which she entered, partly to partake of a 
frugal luncheon, partly to sell some of her wares 
if possible. She had not been seated long before 
a stylish carriage drawn by four beautiful horses 


drew up before the inn; a gentleman and lady 
stepped out, and a servant and three children 
followed them. The gentlefolk seated them- 
selves at table, with the children, and were 
immediately served with wine and coffee. Rosa- 
lie now entertained the joyful thought: “I 
will be able to sell something here, surely!” 
She modestly drew near, and offered her little 
crosses and pictures for sale. The children, two 
little girls and a boy, seized on the articles with 
a joyful cry; above all, the pictures pleased 
them. Rosalie now explained what they repre- 
sented, and gave them the pictures of their patron 
saints; to the little girls the portraits of SS. 
Matilda and Regina, to the little boy the picture 
of St. George. The children listened with pleas- 
ure, as Rosalie, in her simple, true-hearted 
way, told them the stories of these saints, and 
the parents listened also; then she showed them 
everything her little case contained. The chil- 
dren were permitted to take everything that 
pleased them; Rosalie received just what she 
asked for the articles, in beautiful new coins, and 
her pleasure was greater than that of the chil- 
dren, for she had never made such good sales in 
her life before. Drawing from her pocket Chris- 
tina’s gift of gingerbread, she shared it among 
the children: “Ah, that is good!” said George, 
as he held up his little cross and picture out of 
the way, that he might the more easily devour 
his cake. “Have you no more cakes?” asked 
Matilda, who had consumed her share with great 
relish, 

“Why do you eat so fast?” asked Regina, the 
youngest child; “it does not taste half so good 
when one is greedy; there, you may have a piece 
of my cake; I don’t want any more cake, but I 
should like another picture; you must give me 
another, Rosalie!” She coaxed, and held out her 
hands, although she had already more than a dozen. 

So it went on, the children sometimes laughing 
and joking, and sometimes praising their little 
pictures; then they made Rosalie tell them the 
stories all over again about the saints and holy 
things. The parents were much pleased to see 
their children so well entertained; they also 
seemed delighted with the patient, kindly and in- 
telligent manner, with which Rosalie amused the 
children. 

“T think,” said the lady, in a low tone to her 
husband, “that in this maiden we have just found 
what we have long been looking for; Rosalie has 
a childlike disposition, a touch of innocence, and 
her conversation shows her to be pious and intel- 
ligent.” 

“You are right,” answered her husband: “the 
very same thought occurred to me; if she can 
procure good references, to show that she has 
lived a regular, well ordered life, I would will- 
ingly see her in Barbara’s place.” 
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The lady beckoned to Rosalie, then said to her: 
“Rosalie, you seem to me of a very good disposi- 
tion, and to have great love for children: would 
you like to enter our service as a child-maid? 
Barbara, who has been taking care of our chil 
dren, has lost her mother by death, and must 
now go home and keep house for her father; 
would you like to fill Barbara’s place? you will 
be well treated in our house.” 

Rosalie listened to this proposition with joyous 
astonishment; she had long wished to exchange 
the onerous, restless, and dangerous life of a 
travelling sales woman for a more peaceful occupa- 
tion. Thanking the lady, she respectfully kis:ed 
her hand and said: “I will willingly do every- 
thing, gracious lady, to show myself worthy of 
such a trust; I will watch over the children day 
and night. and pray for them, that no harm may 
happen to soul or body.” 

“I know you mean well,” the lady rep'ied, and 
taking four dollars from her purse she presented it 
to Rosalie, saying: “There is a little present; buy 
a new dress with it; in four weeks we wiil come 
for you: I think vour aunt will not prevent you 
from leaving her.” 

Rosalie did not know how it happened; she 
could scarcely stammer her thanks. The car- 
riage was now in readiness, and the children 
crowded round Rosalie, and shook hands with 
her. “Come soon to us,” they said; “we heard 
what our mother said to you; as Barbara has to 
go, you must come. We love you very much,” 
added Matilda.” 

“You will see that I have kept the pictures in 
good order,” said Regina. “ And when you come,” 
said George, the greedy little fellow, “bring some 
gingerbread with you.” 

Barbara looked at Rosalie with a smile. “You 
will have a place with the Lady Countess, and I 
assure you there are few like it; master and 
mistress are rich, and are very kind; the chil- 
dren are well brought up; they will not get werse 
with you; come soon, and don't let anything hin- 
der you from taking the place.” 

The postillion blew his horn; Rosalie kissed 
the hand of the Countess, and made a deep curt- 
sey to the Count. “So it is settled, then,” said 
the Countess; “in four weeks you come to us.” 

“No, no! not so long as that, in a week at the 
farthest!” called out Matilda; “and I think you 
might come with us now,” said Regina. Barbara 
had enough to do to keep the children quiet, and 
Rosalie had to promise each one in turn that she 
certainly would come soon. 

(CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 
——_>- 

THE way to overcome the devil, when he ex- 
cites in us thoughts of hatred against those who 
do us evil, is to pray immediately for their con- 
version.—Curé of Ars. 


Irish Legends. 


THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. 


“ There are thouehts which will rise 
When the heart-strings are breaking, 
There are mem’ries we speak of 
And think of in dread, 
There are biight visions seen 
When from dreamland we’re waking, 
There are whiep'rings we hear 
When alone with the dead.” 


pe Pos ef LONE with the dead” was Father 
7 ge SN) Lyrski during his troubled sleep 
vis A ) 4 in Lubbrie Paudhrig, while every 
6 OAR «pulsation of his heart seemed to 
} ye 08 ask, “How long, oh how long, 
‘ ‘will remain in ruins this chapel 
@s\ sanctified by the sighs and tears 
fj iF *) and presence and power of Ireland’s 
ay EL) y sainted apostle, while monuments are 
2s raised to her enemies! How long will 
Ireland's children, whose faith is the admiration 
of the world, neglect the very spot where St. 
Patrick prayed and obtained that their faith 
should fail not! How long will that faith of 
Ireland be assailed, the priests of Ireland be per- 
secuted, and the blood of Ireland flow!” While 
these thoughts seemed to throb from his heart 
in sleep, a wondrous vision formed around him. 
When he awoke, he found himself, instead of ly- 
ing in Lubbrie Paudhrig, kneeling in a beautiful 
new structure of solid Grecian architecture. which 
had risen over the ruins of St. Patrick’s Chapel, 
leaving the altar above untouched, but beauti- 
fully ornamented—Alther Paudhrig, where the 
Saint bad so often offered the solemn Sacrifice for 
Ireland and her children. “ Alone with the dead ”; 
but with the blessed dead that die in the Lord, 
was Father Lynski, during this wondrous vision 
in which God had shown him the future of Ire- 
land, and had given an answer to his deep and 
most heartfelt question, “ How long?” 

Alone he knelt in that sacred structure, which 
he was told would be raised by the son of a 
soldier of the Church, to commemorate the pres- 
ence, and power, and prayers and tears of Ire- 
land’s apostle. Kneeling there, “alone with the 
dead,” he saw it solemnly consecrated by the 
twelve apostles of lreland, while the angels of 
light formed a choir, and sang, in solemn chorus, 
the sacred service, wafting his enraptured soul to 
heaven on the wings of an all-absorbing religious 
love. The solemn service of the Consecration be- 
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ing over, a cloud of incense surrounded the Al- 
ther Paudhrig, and ascended as a pillar towards 
heaven: on either side was seen a company of the 
heavenly host, guarding the passage of the Eter- 
nal Judge of nations, who descended along the 
line of light, and sat in His heavenly majesty on 
the altar of St. Patrick. Before Him, in solemn 
silence, knelt the angels of England and Ireland, 
with their hands crossed on their breasts, and 
their wings veiling their faces, while the voices 
of martyred millions swelled upon the air in ter- 
ribly thrilling accents; crying: “ How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge 
our blood upon those that dwell upon the 
earth?” 

Then the prostrate angels arose to plead their 
country’s cause in the presence of Ireland's apos- 
tles, while the plaintive cry of her martyred 
children still wailed “ How long?” 

The angel of Erin with a crown of thorns on 
his head, and in his right hand a cross sur- 
rounded by shamrocks, stood before the Saviour 
and thus addressed Him: “Eternal Judge of na- 
tions and God of justice, in the name of her 
ages of sanctity and learning which converted 
nations on earth and peopled heaven with saints; 
in the name of her heroic fidelity amidst perse- 
cutions the bitterest that ever tried the constancy 
of a nation; in the name of the blood of her 
martyrs, the tears of her children, and the pray- 
ers of her persecuted priests, I ask for Ireland jus- 
tice and reward.” As he spoke, he struck the 
earth with the cross he had in his hand, and from 
the sacred soil burst forth a torrent of living 
blood, gurgling and murmuring and moaning as it 
rolled along. By that torrent of innocent blood 
that saturates every inch of the sacred soil of 
Ireland,” said the angel, “I ask for justice.” 
“Though the children of Ammon with trumpets and psalters 

To devils pour torrents of innocent gore, 


Let them blush from deep hell at the far redder altars, 
Where the death-dealing tyrants of Ireland adore.” 


“Stay, O Eternal, the arm of Thy justice,” said 
the angel of England, standing with his arms in 
the form of a cross before the Eternal Judge; “I 
ask Thee, through the blood of the martyred Ed- 
ward, let Ireland indeed have her revenge, but 
let it be the revenge of the Christian.” At these 
words the Apostles of Ireland who were seated 
around the sanctuary fell prostrate on their 
faces, and with one heartfelt, united voice, ex- 
claimed, “ Amen.” 

The Eternal Judge having heard the pleadings, 
passed the decree, and in solemn accents said: 
“ Let Ireland have the revenge of the Christian, 
and pray for her persecutors, and convert them. 
In proportion as she shared in the ignominy of 
the Cross she shall share in the glory of the 
Resurrection.” 

With these words the whole scene changed, and 


all disappeared but the angel of Erin, who tak- 
ing the holy priest by the hand took him to the 
top of the sacred building and showed him a 
wondrous vision, which he afterwards explained. 
He showed him, on the brow of the Sacred 
Mountain, a flourishing green tree; then a great 
angel passed along the gloomy shade, crying, “ The 
future of Ireland!” immediately he stood by the 
mighty tree, and having in his grasp a sword of 
lightning, he severed the tree from its trunk, and 
dividing its branches, hurled them towards every 
quarter of the heavens. Then he dashed and 
drenched the trunk with human blood, and bring- 
ing back the sundered branches again he set them 
straight on the trunk; and thus baptized in blood 
they grew ever higher and higher, beyond his 
seeing, and shot their sidelong boughs across the 
deep, and rooted in far-distant isles, beyond his 
seeing; and the great angel arose and passed along 
the vaulted archway of Heaven, crying, “The 
future of Ireland.” 

“ This vision,” said the angel of Ireland to Father 
Lynski, “shows you the future of this country; 
her children now torn rudely from her bosom and 
cast ruthlessly on foreign shores; and then that 
widowed bosom bathed in her own blood, that 
bosom now sighing and sobbing, shall drive the 
stranger from her soil, and her children, having 
planted the Faith of their fathers in every coun- 
try under heaven, shall return and grow into a 
mighty nation, spreading its power and influence 
over all the nations of the earth.” 

Having said these words, the angel showed him 
all the countries of the earth which the poor 
prayers of Ireland had changed and influenced. 
To the west was the great Republic of America, 
the most powerful and most Catholic country in 
the world, with thousands upon thousands of the 
Irish race, the very life-blood of her Catholicity, 
and the motive power of her greatness; to the 
south, the great Australian Continent, the centre 
of civilization and power of the southern hemi- 
sphere, owing its faith, power, and influence to Ire- 
land; to the east, once persecuting and Protestant 
England, now a grateful Catholic nation—grate- 
ful to the once despised and persecuted Celt for her 
return to the Faith of her fathers and her fidelity 
to the See of Rome; while Ireland herself lay be- 
fore them, the centre of the world, the bond of union 
between two hemispheres, her harbors filled with 
vessels from every country under heaven, her 
lands reclaimed and cultured, her magnificent re- 
sources fully restored, her people now numbering 
many millions, holy, happy and contented; her 
halls of learning again filled with scholars from 
every part of the world, her churches restored, 
her peace permanent, and Ireland her own glori- 
ous self once more. 


“ The land of saints and of leamed men, 
Great, glorious and free, 
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First flower of the earth and 
First gem of the sea.” 

“Such,” said the angel, “is the future in store 
for Ireland, such the fruit of her present suffer- 
ings, such her magnificent resurrection after the 
sorrows of her cruel crucifixion.” 

Having pronounced these words, the angel of 
Erin disappeared, leaving the bewildered friar 
kneeling before Alther Paudhrig, his heart still 
beating, but not with sorrow for Ireland's pres- 
ent sufferings but with joy for her future glory 
and influence. Now welcome sufferings and wel- 
come martyrdom to the great heart of Ireland's 
patriot priest. Looking around, he found his 
faithful young guide kneeling behind him; he 
had watched and followed all his movements 
through the ruins of St. Patrick’s Chapel, but had 
seen no vision. The bright morning sun had now 
chased away the clouds from the top of the sacred 
mount, and dispelled the darkness from the sur- 
rounding scenery. The cabins of the poor lay 
about him in every direction: to visit every one of 
them, and console their poor, persecuted inmates, 
even at the risk of his life, was Father Lynski’s in- 
tention; to summon them to hear Mass at the Car- 
rick-an-Affrin on the following Sunday, the last 
of Advent, and there instruct them, and hear 
their confessions in the crevices of the rocks, 
and prepare them for the great Feast of Christ- 
mas, was his resolve, though he well knew it 
would cost him his life. 

By Sunday all! the people of Croagh Patrick and 
its neighborhood were informed that there was to 
be Mass once more on the “ Mass-Rock.” All had 
quietly and stealthily assembled under the cover 
of a dark December morning, in the familiar val- 
ley surrounded by rocks and underwood, to assist 
at the Solemn Sacrifice of which they had been 
for so long a time deprived; even “the black lady 
of the big house,” with the frightened children, 
who had clung to her for protection, and whom 
we have long lost sight of, ventured out from 
their hiding-place. The confessions of most of 
the people were heard by the side of the rock be- 
fore the morning dawn broke. Just as the gray 
light was appearing, the “ watchers” were sent 
out tothe neighboring rocks to give the alarm, 
sbould the priest-hunter make his appearance. 
The Mass was just finished, and the people were told 
that they were to meet at midnight on the great 
Feast of Christmas, around St. Patrick’s Altar on 
the summit of the hill, when the alarm was given 
that the priest-hunter with his blood-hounds was 
in view, but did not appear to know the where- 
abouts of the congregation: the priest and some 
of the people crept into the underground passage, 
while the others dispersed; for this time the 
Shaun-na-soggarth had not even the smell of blocd. 


“The clouds of the morming were sombre and chill, 
The moon, in her waning, shone sickly and pale, 


Yet sharply the priest-hunter looked from the hill 
Where the people had knelt at the Mass in the vale: 

For nature's kind hand raised the rude altar there, 

And hung her green shade ‘round the faithful at prayer. 


“What mem'ries still cling ‘round the moss-covered stone 
Where the Holy of holies in silence was laid ! 
For well ls the priest-hunter’s history known, 
And the deep lonely glen where his blood-hounds had 
bay’d. 
To-day, as of old, will the kind-hearted Celt 
Drop a tear on the sod where the soggarth had knelt.” 


Leo XIII and the Little Girl. 


Some time ago a wealthy Irishman from San 
Francisco was passing a few weeks at Rome. 
Every morning, accompanied by his wife and 
children, he went to hear Mass at St. Charles az 
Corso. His generosity towards the Holy Father 
was such as millionaires alone can show. Before 
the family left Rome, his Holiness was pleased to 
grant them a private audience which lasted a 
whole hour. The Vicar of Him who said: “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto Me,” paid partic- 
ular attention to the youngest child, who was 
three years old. He called her to him and said: 

“Now, little one, what would you like to re- 
ceive from the Pope?” 

“I would like ever so much to have your ca- 
lotte. * 

“But if I give it to you, I won’thave any my- 
self.” 

This objection had been foreseen, and the child 
replied: “Oh, yes, Holy Father, I will give you 
another,” at the same time presenting a beautiful 
one. The Pope acknowledged himself conquered, 
and yielded with good grace. 

“Well now,” he added, “since you have made 
me a present, I must make you one: come with 
me.” And taking her by the hand, he led her 
into an adjoining apartment and placed in her 
hand a document, saying: “Give this for me to 
your good papa.” 

It was a Brief of a Chevalier of St. Sylvester. 


* A skull-cap. 
Sr aanEEEEER ann. Jel 


For the Suffering Irish Children. 


Alicia Hynes, 50 cts.; Michael Glavin, $1; James 
Glavin, 25 cts.; Bridget R. Glavin, 1; Joseph Glavin, 
25 cts.; Sarah Glavin, 50 cts.; Maggie Glavin, 25 cts.; 
Catharine Glavin, 50 cts.; Edward Glavin, 25 cts.; 
Vincent Morrison, 30 cts.; Jeremiah Downey, $1; 
John Wallace, $1; Michael Hurley, $1; Elizabeth and 
Clara Shepherd, $2. 
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SB Zourual devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Lake, i, 4& 


Vou. XVI. 


(For “The Ave Maria.’’} 


The Mother's Sorrow. 


BY MARY E. MANNIX. 


EATH the Cross His Mother, standing, 
Hears Him murmur, “ All is done!” 
Sees the veil of night descending, 
Hiding all the glorious sun. 


Then the earthquake shock,—the rending 
Of the Temple’s sacred veil; 

While from yawning graves arisen 
Wander spectres gaunt and pale. 


And the weeping friends who loved Him 
Loud proclaim their sorrow now,— 

Thou, with silent tear-drops falling, 
Mother! not a wail hast thou. 


Oo the Holy Rosary. 


¢ devotion which our separated brethren re- 
‘<—® gard as more superstitious, than the rosary; 
but this opinion, like all those which are honestly 
entertained against our worship, is founded in a 
total misconception of the case. We have never 
yet seen the Protestant who had the faintest idea 
of what we mean by the beads; it is sufficient that 
the use is Catholic, for it to bé condemned. But 
we are satisfied that this practice, like everything 
else relating to the true worship, if correctly 
understood, would not only cease to excite any 
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aversion but would be acknowledged as one of the 
sweetest and most reasonable acts of devotion 
that a Christian can perform. 

It must be remembered that the great object 
of devotion, with the Catholic Church, is the 
person of her Divine Spouse, Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of mankind: all that concerns the In- 
carnation of the Son of God, is with her a subject 
of the deepest interest. From the Annunciation 
by the angel to the Virgin, to the Ascension from 
Mount Olivet, every mystery of our Redeemer’s 
being is.a matter of the dearest and sweetest 
recollection. They are, with her, not mere events 
of history, that have passed away and stand in 
the dimness of antiquity, but existing and sub- 
stantial things, with whose memory are bound all 
the affections of the Christian heart. It is not as 
God only, but as the God-man, that Jesus Christ 
is so precious in His Church; wherefore every- 
thing of His human, as well as superhuman na- 
ture, is to us an object of ineffable interest. 

Had the events of the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of our beloved Lord to be re-enacted in the 
flesh, with what devotion would every Christian 
rush to behold Him, to dwell with Him, to undo, 
if possible, the latchet of His shoe; to weep, to 
watch, to fast and pray with Him, through all 
the stages of His destiny! But the generation 
that did this is past and gone, and we can only 
do in spirit what they did in reality. We may not, 
with the eyes of flesh, behold Him, but still we 
can go back in spirit to the days of His sojourn 
upon earth, and render to Him that homage we 
would have given had we then beheld Him. The 
history of His life has been preserved to us, and 
we are familiar with all its mysteries: the place 
of His Nativity, of His Habitation, of His Agony, 
His Death, His Burial, His Ascension,—all these, 
with their varying circumstances and events, the 
sacred traditions of the Church have handed down 
to us, and they form the subject of our constant 
meditation. Next to beholding the Word made 
Flesh Himself, what can so well acquaint us with 
God our Saviour, what so effectually kindle our 
affections towards Him, as the contemplation in 
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our hearts, of the various scenes and events of His 
earthly career? An abstract thought can never 
touch the heart: we must invest it with asubstance 
and a shape ere it can waken love. Hence it is, 
if we would commune with our Saviour, we must 
go to Bethlebem and behold Him in His manger, 
or to Nazareth, and see Him subject to His holy 
parents—to the banks of Jordan, where the Holy 
Ghost, in the likeness of the dove, hovered over 
Him; to the mountain where the devil tempted 
Him—to the temple where He taught the doctors 
—to the sea-shore, where He discoursed with His 
apostles—to the chamber, where He ate His Last 
Supper—to the garden, where He was betrayed— 
to the hall of Pilate, where He was condemned— 
to the pillar, where He was scourged—to the hill, 
where He was crucified—to the sepulchre, where 
He was buried—to the scenes of IIis appearance, 
after the resurrection—to the Mount, where he ap- 
peared for the last time on earth, and from whose 
summit He ascended into heaven. 

Now, our object in saying the beads is simply 
to commemorate these various mysteries, to pon- 
der them in our hearts, and to weep or rejoice 
over them, according to the subject of considera- 
tion: to facilitate this, the beads were instituted 
by St. Dominic. Whoever will make the experi- 
ment, may perceive, if he has not before discov- 
ered it, that in order to fix the mind on any given 
subject, a figurative representation of that subject 
is of great assistance: thus, to recall the memory 
of our parents, we turn to their cherished por- 
traits, without the help of which, in a very few 
years, we become incapable of tracing their line- 
aments, with any precision, on the tablet of 
memory. So if we would remind ourselves of 
the events in the life of Him who is dearer than 
any parent, we employ whatever aids we can 
for that effect; therefore, we make use of the 
crucifix and other similar objects: that this is 
perfectly agreeable to the physiology of our na- 
tures, no one, who has considered the constitution 
of the human mind, can dispute. Is it nota 
wholesome thing to think upon the passion and 
death of our Lord? if so, ought we not to con- 
template it in the liveliest manner we can? Then 
who shall forbid us any aid, which, by the consti- 
tution of our nature, can facilitate the object we 
would effect? Perhaps one man’s imagination 
may enable him to dispense, in some measure, 
with material helps; but whilst one can do with- 
out them, a thousand others cannot. Shall the 
pride of him who does not need them, impute to 
those who do the crime of idolatry and supersti- 
tion? I kneel before a crucifix when I would 
meditate upon the mysteries of the cross; my 
wavering imagination is arrested and shaped by 
the chiselled form before me; it makes a centre 
for my wandering thoughts, and fixes them upon 
the given object: an inconoclast, finding me in 


this attitude, would accuse me of image worship} 
and thus it is that odious accusations are made 
against the Catholics. 

But to return to the beads. These are strung 
upon a little chain and divided into what are 
called decades, or tens; between each ten there 
is a larger bead to denote that the decade is 
finished. Each bead stands for one prayer, and 
the decades in all are five. 

Now, let us see how and why these beads are 
used. It will be observed that the mysteries are 
fifteen; that is to say, five joyful, five sorrowful, 
and five glorious. The first five relate to the 
incarnation and birth of our Divine Lord, the 
second five to His passion and death, and the third 
to His resurrection and ascension. It must be 
admitted that these are all most worthy subjecta 
of Christian meditation. One day we meditate 
on the joyful, another on the sorrowful, the third 
on the glorious mysteries. To each mystery, then, 
one decade is assigned, because, the time it 
occupies is about as long as the average human 
mind can, without weariness, continue in the 
consideration of one idea. The object is not 
to weary, but to refresh the soul. Having finished 
one decade, we proceed to another, and so on. 

But why say any prayers whilst meditating? 
For two reasons: first, because the prayers are in 
themselves acceptable to God; and secondly, be- 
cause being short, and repeated without any 
sensible effort of memory, so far from diverting 
the mind from the subject of meditation, they 
produce a current of affection in the soul, which 
contributes greatly to its concentration on the 
image before the mind: these are things, how- 
ever, always difficult to describe in the abstract; 
to be appreciated they must be practised. The 
most we can say is, that the rosary is a method 
of prayer, and one which all Christians who 
understand it, find to be of the greatest bene- 
fit. It is only a mode, found by experience, 
to be efficacious of performing what is the 
great act of Catholic devotion, namely, the com- 
memoration of the life, passion and death of 
Jesus Christ: this is the great centre, around 
which the whole Catholic system revolves; it is 
the prime object of the holy sacrifice of the Mass; 
the unvarying magnet of our meditations. It is 
thus we learn to appreciate our redemption, to 
imitate in our lives the model given us in Christ, 
and to cherish a tender love for her through 
whom He was given. Thus it is that Catholic 
piety is displayed: it dwells in the heart, and 
not upon the lips; it lives in continual converse 
with the Redeemer of man; in short, to say the 
beads, is simply to make a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
and witness the mighty records of the Gospel: 
one hour thus spent over the wounds of Jesus 
Christ, is worth a life-time of windy alleluias and 
vociferous harangues. 
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[From “The Catholic Frrestde.’’] 


“In Honor of the Day.” 


BY SHANDON. 


“AT O, Tom, there is no change in me, but there 

must be a great and peymanent change in 
you, else the happiness we had pictured to our- 
selves shall never be realized.” 

“But, Agnes, don’t you think now that you are 
somewhat fanatical on this point? You know 
how totally different I have become since you 
first took me in hand: and if I do yet stumble oc- 
casionally, it is only at long intervals, and of 
course the best and strongest of mortals are liable 
to give way in their weak spot once in a while.” 

“ Quite true,” responded the girl, in an earnest, 
tremulous tone; “ you have tried, I know, to turn 
over a new leave, as you call it, and my fervent 
prayers have gone to ask grace and strength for 
you in your effort. You have altered and im- 
proved very much—God be thanked for it—but 
you are still far from being master of your- 
self. The task I impose upon you is no easy one, 
but I cannot forget my father’s awful death, or 
the cause that led to it. He, as I have told you 
before, was what is termed ‘a moderate drinker.’ 
One day when he had just completed a luerative 
contract for a railroad cutting a dozen miles out- 
side of Boston, be was carried home to us a 
mangled corpse. Elated at the success of the 
work, he had provided liquor in liberal quantities 
for his men and indulged so freely himself that 
he lost bis balance and fell under the rushing 
train. Young as I then was, that horrible event 
was branded into my memory, and, with it ever 
before me, could I in justice to either myself or 
you give the consent you seek for our immediate 
union? No—on this blessed Christmas Day make 
anew and firm resolution to avoid every intoxi- 
cating drink for the coming year. Keep your 
promise and I shall keep mine.” 

The speaker, Agnes Kennedy, was a tall, fair 
girl, in whose features gentleness and firmness 
were harmoniously blended. Her companion, an 
erect, athletic young man, whose dark eyes usu- 
ally flashed with a careless and contagious good 
humor, now looked pained and annoyed as he 
listened to her serious words. It was a bright, 
crisp Christmas morning, and the pair were walk- 


ing towards the modest Catholic church in a New 
England manufacturing town. 

Tom Dalton was a skilled machinist, highly 
prized by his employers, a favorite with all who 
knew him, and cursed with only a single evil 
tendency—his errant disposition to “take a drop 
too much” at intervals. It was a humiliating 
weakness for a man otherwise strong and self- 
reliant, and Tom always felt keenly mortified on 
recovering from the effects of an evening’s in- 
dulgence. He had been led astray at the outset 
by his love for good fellowship. 

Thrown on his own resources in early youth, 
his approach to manhood had lacked the benefi- 
ceut influence of home life and the careful guid- 
ance of a parent’s tender counsel. The bleak 
atmosphere of a boarding-house furnished but 
few attractions to a young man of his warm tem- 
perament. His religious duties had, in a great 
measure, been neglected, for it was only within 
the past three years that a Catholic church had 
been built and a pastor permanently installed in 
the town of R—.__.. 

So, led by circumstances, rather than by his 
own volition, poor Tom readily yielded to the 
fascinations of the brilliantly lighted saloons, and 
made a,decidedly bad start of it—from a moral 
point of view. Earning good wages, he spent the 
larger portion of them in periodic fits of dissipa- 
tior. 

His first resolute effort to check himself on this 
downward course was made when, two years be- 
fore the opening of our narrative, he became 
acquainted with the girl now by his side. Agnes 
Kennedy’s father had met his death when she 
was but ten years old, leaving, however, a moder- 
ate competence, which sufficed to give his child a 
creditable education and maintain herself and 
her widowed mother in comfort. 

Agnes had scarcely passed her nineteenth birth- 
day when she was again orphaned by the death 
of her mother. Shortly afterwards she received 
and accepted an offer from Father Tratey to as- 
sume charge of his new school at R——, and play 
the organ in the pleasant little church. 

Here she met Tom Dalton, and he soon grew 
most assiduous in his attentions, which she 
neither directly encouraged nor summarily re- 
pelled. A brief acquaintance enabled her to look 
below the surface and see that a rich fund of 
manliness, generosity, and profitable endeavor lay 
clouded under Tom’s neglected training and con- 
sequently careless habits. Her good influence 
was soon made manifest in his regular attendance 
at church and his much less frequent lapses from 
sobriety yet so partial a reform was far from 
satisfactory to her. 

A year ago, in answer to his suit, she had 
frankly told him her hopes and fears, adding that 
the final issue must depend solely upon himself. 
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He had made a brave struggle, but on the recur- 
rence of a holiday he was still addicted to “take 
something in honor of the day,” and on three oc- 
casions within the twelvemonth he had thus lost 
the mastery of his appetite. From this fact 
sprung the admonition addressed to him by 
Agnes, on their way to church to-day. He re- 
sponded “ Well my wise Miss Timidity, I thought 
when you began that I was getting more of re 
proach than encouragement, but, as usual, you 
have ended by bringing me around to accept your 
view as the best.” Then the strong, hearty voice 
assumed a graver tone as he continued: “I will 
not attempt to palliate my own fault; I know how 
sensibla and good you are, how much you have 
done to make me, in some small measure, worthy 
of your regard, how patient and hopeful you have 
always been with me. To-day I thought if I could 
call you by the endearing name of wife, if I were 
every day under your guardianship, I should 
never more yield to temptation. Now, however, 
I feel that if I cannot conquer a depraved appe- 
tite in order to win you, Ido not deserve to be 
entrusted with your happiness. Therefore, inthe 
name of God, I will take your advice to the letter: 
I will see Father Tracey after Mass, and will reg- 
ister my solemn pledge with him. Some men 
can take a little and have sense to stop precisely 
when they please. I cannot, and it is only ag a 
total abstainer that I can hope to vanquish my- 
self. This holy Christmas Day I shall celebrate 
without taking any liquid‘in honor of it’ more 
harmful than coffee.” 

“God aid and strengthen you, Tom, to perse- 
vere in your good resolution,” the girl rejoined, 
as they approached the church door. 

Gladsome and jubilant pealed the notes of the 
organ that day in the cheery edifice while the 
candles glimmered among the garlands and fes- 
toons of evergreens like stars shining through a 
wood. : 

A profound peace floated over the soul of Tom 
Dalton as his head sank low in adoration, and 
the voice of Agnes Kennedy rose with unusual 
fervor, of which the singer was almost uncon- 
scious, as she led her rustic choristers in the 
swelling anthem, Gloria in excelsis Deo! 

A very commonplace, uneventful story this, 
heightened by no dramatic incident or startling 
situation; yet on the resolve taken by Tom Dal- 
ton that day depended the happiness of at least 
two human lives—perhaps the fate of a human 
soul, 

Threa years later, and it is Christmas-tide 
again. We visit the interior of an immense 
machine shop in R-—, our ears deafened with 
the clang of ponderous hammers, and our vision 
confused amid the intricate network of whirring 
belts, flying wheels, and interminable shaftings. 


Passing like a human shuttle through the busy 
maze, giving directions jn one place, examining 
the progress of a critical piece of work in an- 
other, then superintending the adjustment of a 
complicated machine elsewhere, we recognize our 
old acquaintance, Tom Dalton. He has kept his 
pledge faithfully, has been married two years, 
and is regarded by all his neighbors as a prosper- 
ous and lucky man. 

After his marriage, his wife had readily in- 
duced him to purchase a small librarary of stand- 
ard works on practical engineering and mech- 
anics together with some simple appliances for 
experimental tests. Cheered and encouraged by 
her, he thenceforth cherished a laudable ambition 
to excel in his craft, and he steadfastly devoted 
his leisure hours to his books and apparatus at 
home. 5 

He had always been known as one of the 
“gmartest” hands in the shop; he now became 
one of the most reliable, prompt, careful, and 
conscientious. The change was not unnoticed 
by his employers, and when the foreman- 
ship became vacant Tom was selected without 
hesitation as the man to fillit. His promotion 
gave satisfaction to owners and employees alike 
—a result too seldom seen under similar circum- 
stances—and thus we fird him on December 
24, 1867. 

Towards dusk the clargor gradually dimin- 
ished, the wheels revolved less rapidly, and, al- 
though it was Tuesday, the men made the prepa- 
rations for departure which were usual on the 
last evening of the week, a circumstance that was 
not without its significance: shop was to be closed 
on the morrow. 

A couple of decades previously the celebration 
of Christmas was widely regarded in New Eng- 
land as a Popish custom to be frowned down and 
discouraged by everybody claiming a tint of the 
Pilgrim blood. But wave after wave of Catholic 
immigration had swept in and possessed the land 
until almost imperceptibly the old Puritan preju- 
dice melted away before the genial influences of 
the holy season. In this reaction Tom Dalton’s 
employers were embraced, and their factory was 
now religiously closed on Christmas Day. 

As the men passed out with something of the 
morrow’s gladness foreshadowed in their dusty 
faces, the foreman busied himself in oiling and 
inspecting a large engine at the southern end of 
the room. This task completed, he sat down and 
his thoughts involuntarily reverted to the Christ- 
mas Day three years before. 

How much he had to be thankful for in that 
brief period! A happy home, a gentle partner 
whose presence diffused sunshine around it, a 
little daughter now old enough to recognize and 
greet his coming, good health, a lucrative posi- 
tion, a peaceful conscience, and the esteem of all 
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who knew him. And, under God’s grace, he 
knew that all this happiness and comfort were 
due to the true woman who had linked her fate 
with his, after frat drawing him back from the 
fatal gulf towards which he had been so reck- 
lessly drifting. At the same time he could not per- 
emptorily expel a faint consciousness of pride in 
himself for what he had achieved. The thought 
crept slowly, insinuating'y upon his mind. Had 
he not displayed nerve and iron will-power in 
vanquishing his vicious inclination and in tena- 
cious application to his books ? 

While thus wrapt in contemplation and hospi- 
tably making room for an expanding sense of his 
own merit, the assistant foreman, Harley, ap- 
proached and said: “Tom, everything is ready to 
shut up, and guess we had better move for home. 
By the way, I know that you are not a drinking 
man, but, if it’s no offence, I propose we step into 
the Mohegan House and take something in honor 
of the day. Christmas comes but once a year, and 
after your long abstinence I guess you needn't 
dread a relapse from indulging just once.” 

A point-blank refusal came to Tom's lips, but he 
hesitated. Not that he cared for the drink by any 
means—the craving for an artificial stimulant had 
left him long ago; but he had just been congratu- 
lating himself on his own strength of purpose, and 
he now shrunk from confessing himself so weak 
as to be unable to face or resist temptation. Du- 
ring the past twelve months he had been under 
the restraint of no formal pledge, yet the old 
thirst had never taken hold of him for a moment. 
Was not this a favorable opportunity to prove how 
completely he had mastered his once dominant 
appetite? And when he went home he would say 
frankly to his wife: “Agnes, I have been try- 
ing a new experiment, grappling with my old 
enemy and now being satisfied, I shall challenge 
him no more.” The result of this rapid self- 
communion was that he spoke aloud to Harley: 

“Well, I don’t care, if I do go with you for 
once, since neither of us isa drinking man, nor 
likely to cause scandal. And I'll say in advance 
that I go for a special reason—because I’m satis- 
fied I no longer care for liquor. If I had the 
faintest conceivable longing for it, I would not 
go one step with you for a thousand dollars!” 

Having taken a final glance around to see that 
everything was secure, they locked the machine- 
shop, walked away together, and entered the once 
familiar basement of the Mohegan House. A few 
steps brought them face to face with a long coun- 
ter behind which were marshalled bottles and 
glasses in glittering array. Brilliant lights were 
multiplied in the depths of polished mirrors and 
silver mountings. A large stove, topped by a 
burnished copper kettle, diffused an agreeable 
warmth around. 

The two friends, in response to the barkeeper’s 


greeting, gave their order, Harley for ale, and 
Dalton for whiskey. 

While conversing quietly over their second 
“round,” who should come in but Max Bursch- 
man, a jolly, good-tempered German, proprietor 
of the most prosperous grocery store in R——. 
Dalton and Harley were both among his cus- 
tomers, and he was not now going to let them slip 
away without joining him while he disposed of a 
bottle of lager. They, of course, felt bound to 
reciprocate the courtesy, and Tom felt a sharp 
qualm of conscience as he suddenly realized that 
the fumes were mounting to his brain. 

In former days, when his system was soaked in 
frequent potations, he could stow away half a 
dozen glasses without so much as bringing a rud- 
dier glow to his complexion. But what could 
have been comparatively innocuous in former 
days was now a Bacchanal dosetohim. The will 
and nerve on which he had prided himself were 
limp and unstrung. 

Even his companions looked pained and 
startled at the change so suddenly visible in him, 
and enticed him away as soon as possible from 
the place of his debasement. 

Out he reeled unsteadily in the crisp, cool even- 
ing, the blood boiling like molten iron through 
his veins under the unwonted exhilaration. The 
recollection flashed abruptly on him that he had 
promised to order a basket of evergreens to dec- 
orate the rooms at home and that he had in- 
tended to purchase some toys for his little 
daughter. 

In thick, husky tones he invited Harley to ac- 
company him up the main street in order that he 
might fulfil these engagements; but the assistant, 
anxious to spare him the humiliation of further 
exposure, induced him with considerable difficulty 
to abandon that purpose for the present. Slowly 
they ascended the hill through a retired side 
street, avoiding the principal thoroughfare, and 
at length reached Dalton’s house—a pretty frame 
cottage, with garden in front, enclosed by a neat 
white paling. 

At the gate Harley said good-night, and Tom, 
bracing himself against the friendly post, tried 
to collect his scattered senses. Befogged though 
he was, he could not quite drown his conscious- 
ness of shame and guilt. What would his wife 
say when she saw him in such a conditicn? Still 
she had no right to upbraid him for a single acci- 
dental relapse after his yeais of self-conquest; 
moreover, it was but an experiment, deliberately 
undertaken in a semi-scientific spirit, and it should 
positively never occur again. 

Thus seeking with maudlin sophistry to ex- 
tract merit from his own defection, he staggered 
over the gravel path, up the low stoop, along a 
little hallway, and opened the door of a cosy 
apartment which served the double functions of 
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family sitting-room and dining-room. From a 
little extension in the rear came an odor of savory 
cooking. Beside a table in front of him sat his 
wife chatting and laughing in maternal gladness 
with their infant daughter. As Agnes looked up 
to welcome her husband, the customary greeting 
died upon her lips, and over her face flitted an 
expression first of blank amazement and in- 
credulity, then of intense agony. 

Tom had tried to steel himself for this scene, 
yet his heart now smote him as he stood there 
grasping the door-knob. A low moan of anguish 
escaped the wife as she pressed her face down- 
wards to that of her babe; the apparition in the 
doorway seemed to stun her, and her voice was a 
piteous whisper as she exclaimed: “Oh, Tom! 
Tom! what has befallen you? Say it is onlya 
hideous dream!” 

All Tom's resolution to act with dignity de- 
serted him in a moment, and letting the door 
swing back from his grasp, he lurched clumsily 
forward to explain and beg forgiveness. The 
transition from the cool night air to the warm 
atmosphere of his dwelling was not calculated 
to lend steadiness to his movements. He jolted 
heavily against the table on which stood a tall 
lamp. Down with a crash went the light, elud- 
ing the hand thrown forward by Agnes to inter- 
cept it, and the drunken man was sobered by the 
shock, as a curtain of flame sprung up before 
him, enveloping his wife and child. With a groan 
resembling the cry of a wounded wild beast, he 
dashed into the blaze. 

Of physical pain he had no sensation, but the 
spreading flame seemed to be penetrating into his 
very brain the awful consequence of his folly. He 
gasped for air, groped wildly amid the stifling 
smoke, and invoked a shocking imprecation on 
his own infatuated head. Another moment, and 
he felt himself sinking helpless to the floor. 

“Tom! Tom! wake up, I say.” 

A heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and 
he sprang up trembling from crown to toe; the 
assistant foreman stood beside him saying: “Old 
man, everything is set to rights for closing up, 
and we had better be moving. You fell asleep in 
your chair beside the engine, and from the way 
you were muttering and moaning I guess you 
must have had a right ugly dream.” 

“You have guessed rightly,” replied Tom, “and 
though I don't take much stock in dreams, this 
one was as impressive as any sermon I ever 
heard.” 

They locked the door and walked homeward. 
Passing the Mohegan Ilouse, Tom could scarcely 
repress a shudder. It was fully an hour and a 
half later before he crossed his own threshold, 
but when he did so, any wandering urchin might 
easily have mistaken him for Santa Claus, so 


laden down was he with holiday goods of every 
conceivable shape and material. He has never 
since taken anything “in honor of the day,” not 
even when, a month ago, I met him in New 
York with eight thousand dollars in his pocket, 
obtained from the sale of one of his inventions. 


Evening Hymn to My Guardian Angel. 


Y angel guide, with thee I kneel 

Before God’s throne to-night, 
Begging He will my spirit shield 
From danger on life’s battlefield, 
And with His fadeless light 
Illume for me the upward way, 
Where, in His beauty’s cloudless ray 
My ransomed soul at last will feel 
The joys that ne’er decay. 


Sheltered beneath thy loving care 

Since childhood's earliest hour, 

My heart has felt from day to day 

Thy watchful love, thy tender sway, 
Thy chaste, enlightening power. 

Oh, blend thy earnest prayer with mine, 
Win for me from His grace divine 
Patience! the heavenly dower! 

Which makes my cross less hard to bear, 
Till peace and rest are mine. 


I do not beg of Him to take 

All suffering from my life, 

Only for patient power to bear 

The Cross His mercy bids me share, 

The Cross with blessings rife, 

The Cross His precious Blood has blessed, 
The Cross His holy hands caressed, 

The Cross He carried for my sake 

And all my sins redressed. 


——-~2—__—_ 


Ever at our sides there is a golden life being 
lived. A princely spirit is there who sees God 
and enjoys the bewildering splendors of His Face 
even there where he is, nearer to us than the 
limits of our outstretched arms. An unseen war- 
fare is raging round our steps; but that beautiful 
bright spirit lets not so much as the sound of it 
vex our ears. His tenderness for us is above all 
words. His office will last beyond the grave, un- 
til at length it merges into a still sweeter tie of 
something like equality on the morning of the 
reawrrectian.— Faber. 
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Catholicity and Culture. 


From “The London Tablet.” 


NE of the commonest accusations brought in 

these days against the Catholic Church is 
that she is inimical to culture. A strange accu- 
sation, indeed, if we look back from the history 
of the modern world. But, unfortunately, so 
few people do look back, and of those who do, too 
many suffer from an obliquity of vision fatal to 
a true discernment of what meets their eyes. In 
spite of the boast that “the spirit of the age is an 
historic spirit,” it is certain that the higher ener- 
gies of the vast majority of “educated” men (as 
the phrase is) are absorbed in the present; while 
those who, to a greater or less extent, devote 
themselves to researches into the past, are ter- 
ribly apt to approach their task with preposses- 
sions borrowed from the nineteenth century, 
which are a fatal obstacle to the right execution of 
it. A recent writer has described Mr. Buckle’s 
work on the History of Civilization as a “huge, 
unfinished, political pamphlet.” The description 
might fit a great number of professed histories. 
There is a large school of writers—a popular 
French historian who has“ obtained great pensions 
and great praise,” M. Martin may serve as a type 
of them—who “people the past with phantasms, 
and color it with lines that belong to our own 
days.” The Cardinal principal of the Libre-Pen- 
seur, to whatever nation he belongs, is hostility 
to the Catholic Church. And when he betakes 
himself to the study of the ages in which she 
played the foremost part in the affairs of human 
society, he sees everything through a medium dis- 
torted by his master prejudice. “All is jaun- 
diced to the jaundiced eye.” It is the prime posi- 
tion of writers of this school that the Church is 
the ally of barbarism and the foe of civilization, 
and, if facts are apparently against this view, so 
much the worse for the facts. One of the lead- 
ing phtlosophes of the last century—it was d’Al- 
embert, we think—expressed the wish that all 
record of past events could be blotted out. His 
successors of the present day find it easier to fal- 
sify that record. Certainly no more monstrous per- 
version of history is well conceivable than that 
which represents the Church as hostile to culture. 
It is unquestionably due to the Catholic religion 
that any culture at all now exists in Europe. 
Without her, as M. Guizot confesses, the world 
would have been abandoned to material force, and 
the new civilization which she built upon the ruins 


of the old order, preserving, purifying and com- 
pleting what was of real and enduring value in the 
antique classical world, would never have been 
called into existence. “Not one of the writers 
who write so bravely against the Church but 
owes it to the Church that he is able to write at 
all.” 

But there are others—the illustrious French- 
man we last mentioned is one of them, and our 
own Mr. Mill another—who make a distinction. 
They admit the great services which the Catholic 
Church rendered to art and science and all the 
elements of culture in times past. They do not 
shut their eyes to the story which is written 
not less legibly on such structures as the Abbey 
and Hall of Westminster, the Cathedral of Orvi- 
eto, the Duomo of Pisa, or the works of the 
hands of Giotto and Orcagna, of Fra Francia 
and Fra Angelico, than in the verse of Dante 
and Adam of St. Victor, or the tomes of St. 
Thomas and Roger Bacon. But all that, they 
tell us, is past and gone. The Church was once, 
they allow, “the nurse of all great wits,” the pro- 
tector and fosterer of art and science and liter- 
ature. But she is such no longer, they think. The 
religion which was once the light of the world, 
in the secular order as in the spiritual, has now 
become “obscurantist,” they tell us. Such is the 
assertion which is commonly made among men 
in these days. One can hardly take up a news- 
paper, or magazine, or review without coming 
upon it. No doubt it is often made by people 
who do not think, but merely repeat the thoughts 
of others. But that real thinkers, and those of 
no small eminence, whose good faith we will not 
question, however erroneous we may and must 
regard their views, have thought and do think 
this of the Catholic Church is incontestable. 
Are we to admit that they are right? that the 
Church has, in some incomprehensible and inex- 
plicable way, undergone so great a change that, 
from being the pioneer of nations, and the herald 
of progress, she has become a hindrance to civil- 
ization and a foe to knowledge? 

By no means. The Catholic Church is always 
the same: her aims, her tendencies are now just 
what they have been from the beginning. It is 
not she who has changed: it is the tone and 
the whole way of thought of human society. For 
long ages Europe was Christian, and its civiliza- 
tion was based upon the two great ideas of God 
and duty. It was then that the Catholic Church 
reared the mighty fabric of Christendom, weld- 
ing it together out of the fragments of the old 
civilization that remained and the fresh, vigorous 
life of the Teutonic tribes that shejbrought out of 
barbarism into the faith of Christ. And though 
her kingdom was not of this world, it was in this 
world, and in carrying out her divine mission to 
the souls of men she was the source of innumera- 
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ble blessings in the secular order. She built up a 
society which, however rude in physical comforts 
or mechanical contrivances, was richer in the con- 
stituents of the higher civilization, in happiness, 
nobleness and wisdom, than any which the world 
has everseen. It wasa civilization prolific in great 
characters, magna parens virum, according to 
Montalembert’s happy quotation, and their great- 
ness sprung out of their faith in the unseen and 
eternal realities to which the Church witnessed. 
This is the characteristic stamped upon the phi- 
losophy and the poetry, the architecture and the 
painting, the public polity and social order of the 
middle ages; and if the Church does not now 
produce the same results in the secular sphere, it 
is not because her inspiration is changed, but be- 
cause the mind of the age no longer accepted her 
inspiration. It is said of her Divine Founder 
that in a certain region He could do no mighty 
works because of the unbelief of those who dwelt 
there. It is that self same unbelief that paralyzes 
the action of the Catholic Church upon society in 
these latter days. 

It is false, then, that the Catholic Church is now 
hostile toculture; although it is quite true that she 
is hostile to much that now assumes that name. 
The accepted doctrine of the day is that, “the 
best constitution of the commonwealth, and civil 
progress, requires civil society to be oidered and 
governed without regard to religion, and that 
proposition the Church solemnly reprobates and 
condemns: she maintains that religion is the 
only true source of human improvement, whether 
political, social or individual: that the exclusion 
of the supernatural from human life is not prog- 
ress in civilization, but retrogression towards 
barbarism. It is well to look this fact in the face. 
The difference between the spirit of the Church 
and the spirit of the age is radical; and it is in 
department of education that it comes out most 
theclearly. The only true basis of education is the 
knowledge and love of truth. “ Religious truth 
is not only a portion but a condition of general 
knowledge. How can any Catholic imagine that 
it is possible for him to cultivate philosophy and 
science with due attention to their ultimate end, 
which is truth, supposing that the system of re- 
vealed facts and principles, which constitues the 
Catholic Faith, which goes beyond nature, and 
which he knows to be most true, be omitted 
from among the subjects of his teachings?” These 
are the words of Cardinal Newman. But let us 
cite another teacher of a very different school: 
“Culture without religious consciousness is noth- 
ing but civilized barbarism and disguised animal- 
ism,” writes Bunsen. That is the culture which 
“modern thought” is forcing upon the world; 
and that is the culture which the Catholic 
Church, as the prophet of God, opposes, pro- 
scribes and censures. 


Answers to Some Questions on the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. , 


HE following inquiries concerning the Way of 
the Cross were sent to us some time ago by a 
correspondent in Utah. We have thought it 
would be serviceable to print the replies for gen- 
eral reading: 

Is any particular ceremony required in fixing up the 
Stations of the Cross? 

We suppose by “ fixing up” is meant canonical 
erection, and for this we would say that no partic- 
ular ceremony is required: it is necessary, how- 
ever, that the crosses should be blessed, and the 
erection presided over by one having the power. 

Must they be placed by a priest ? 

The ceremony must be presided over by a 
priest, and the crosses blessed by him: he can 
employ another, however, even a laic, to set up 
the different stations, or he may himself place 
them privately, on a different occasion, without 
any ceremony. 

If by the priest, is he required to have any special 
authority for doing it? 

Yes. The priest must have previously pro- 
cured a special faculty for that purpose, either 
directly from the Pope himself, or immediately 
through the Congregation of Briefs, or the 
Very Rev. Father General of the Friars Minor 
Observant, or through his Bishop. In addition 
to this, he should obtain the consent of the 
Ordinary in writing, as also that of the parish 
priest, or Superior of the church or house in 
which the Stations are about to be erected. 
This is in strict conformity with several decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation, notably those of 
January 27, 1838, and September 25, 1841. Af- 
terwards, to avoid any doubts that may arise 
from negligence in the matter, the Prcces- Verbal, 
or report of the erection, ought to be framed as 
soon as possible: it should mention the Apos- 
tolic Rescript, in virtue of which the erection 
took place, the authorization of the Bishop, the 
permission of the parish priest or Superior, 
and the date of these three grants. Further- 
more, it ought to be signed by the priest so dele- 
gated, and by the parish priest or Superior: the 
document or account must then be forwarded to 
the Bishop for file, and a copy of it, or at least 
a certificate of the erection, should be preserved 
in the parish 1egister, or in that of the estab- 
lishment where it had been effected. (Decree 
September 25, 1841). 
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* Is it necessary to haye a cross at each Station ? 

Yes: crosses of wood are indispensably neces- 
sary. 

Is the picture necessary ? 

The pictures are not necessary, though it is now 
conformable to general usage to employ them; 
but in many churches and chapels the Via Crucis 
is composed of crosses alone, without pictures or 
engravings of any kind. 

Though not necessary, it is better that they 
should be blessed according to the form given in 
the Roman Ritual. 

_Can they be put up anywhere but in a church? 

. Yes, even in private oratories and cemeteries, 
provided one is sure of the authorization. The 
faculties given to Bishops extend only to churches 
and public oratories: a special permission is 
needed for private chapels properly so called. 

Must the first Station be put up in any particular 
placeinthechurch? . 

It is not necessary that the first Station be 
erected in any particular place in the church, 
but according to general usage, it is placed at the 
Gospel side. 

Can there be more than one set in the same church ? 

Benedict XIV would have two sets of stations 
erected in each church—one for men, and the 
other for women. They can certainly be «1ected 
in several chapels belonging to the same com- 
munity. At Rome there are some religious houses 
in which there are as many as three, four, five 
and even seven sets of Stations. 

What indulgences are granted for making the Sta- 
tions? When were they granted, and why ? 

It is quite clear from the Briefs and Constitu- 
tions of Innocent XI (1676-1689), Innocent XII 
(1691-1700), Benedict XIII (1724-1730), Clement 
XII (1730-1740), and Benedict XIV (1740-1758), 
that those performing the Way of the Cross with 
the proper dispositions, gain all the indulgences ac- 
corded to the faithful who visit the holy places of 
Jerusalem. 

In the next place, as may be seen in the Bul- 
lartum Terre Sancta, it is quite certain that nu- 
merous indulgences, whether partial or plenary, 
were really granted to persons visiting those hal- 
lowed spots; but the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences, in its instruction on the manner of 
performing the Via Crucis, approved of by Clem- 
ent XII, April 3, 1731,and by Benedict XIV, May 
10, 1742, forbade catechists, preachers, and others, 
ever to specify in detail, particularly by writing 
or engraving, where the Stations are, the num- 
ber of indulgences attached thereto, for the reason 
that it had been ascertained that on more oc- 
casions than one, either through malice, negli- 
gence, or ill-regulated zeal, the truth of the in- 
dulgences had been so altered as to render them 
altogether obscure and uncertain. é 

The Church granted these indulgences to en- 


courage the piety of those wishing to imitate the 
early Christians who were wont to visit the 
sacred places bedewed with the sweat and blood 
of Jesus Christ; but as all cannot visit the Holy 
Land, she granted permission to erect in other 
places—such as churches and chapels—crosses 
and pictures representing the awful scenes en- 
acted on the way from Calvary to Jerusalem. 

What is necessary to gain the indulgences ? 

Supposing the Stations to have been canonically 
erected, two things are necessary: 

ist. To actually visit the Stations, one by one, 
without passing over any of them: thus, it is 
necessary to rise at each Station, change one’s 
place, and go from one to the other, unless a per- 
son be prevented from so doing by reason of in- 
firmity, the narrowness of the place, or a con- 
course of people; in such a case it would suffice 
to make some sign of reverence, and turn towards 
the Station. 

2d. To meditate on the Passion of Christ while 
visiting the fourteen Stations; but persons not 
knowing how to meditate, may content themselves 
with pious thoughts on some circumstances of the 
Passion, according to thes: capacity. 

Confession and Communion are not absolutely 
necessary, but one must be in a state of grace, and 
have a sincere detestation and sorrow for sin. 

=. the indulgences applicable to the souls in purga- 
tory 

Yes: this is clear from the terms of the conces- 
sions. 

Can one expect to gain the indulgences, if he is not 

sure that he js in the state of grace. 
2 He cannot be certain todoso. However, many 
theologians, including Suarez, affirm that it is not 
necessary to be in a state of grace in order to 
gain indulgences for the souls in purgatory, be- 
cause, as they argue, the sin of the person placing 
the conditions cannot impede the application 
of the indulgence to those holy souls, who are 
capable, on account of their being guiltless, of 
participating in the satisfactions of others. But 
this opinion is only probable. 

Can anyone who chooses make the Stations by him- 
self at any time, or can they be made only with the 
priest and congregation ? 

They may be made at any time, except, of course, 
when the performance of the devotion would be an 
occasion of distraction to the faithful, as, for in- 
stance, during public service. It is not necessary 
to make them with the priest and congregation in 
order to gain the indulgences, 

When made with the priest, must all go round with 
him, or will turning towards each Station be sufficient, 
and js this turning nects-a@ y? 

By a Decree dited July 23, 1757, it is permitted, 
when the devotion is performed publicly, to 
adupt the meibod observed by St. Leonard of 
Port Maurice, according to which all the people 
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remain in their places, whilst a priest, accom- 
panied by two clerics or chanters, goes to the dif- 
ferent Stations, and stopping before each one of 
them, recites there the usual prayers, to which the 
faithful respond. It should be noted, however, 
that when it is impossible to pass from one 
Station to another, the Decrees invariably re- 
quire some motion of the body—aliquem corports 
motum (Sep. 80, 1837; Feb. 26. 1841), Turning 
towards the Stations does not seem to be indis- 
pensably necessary. 

What prayers are necessary in making the Stations ? 

No special prayers of strict obligation are 
prescribed; but those making the Way of the 
Cross are exhorted by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences, without obligation thereto, 
however, to recite a Pater and Ave at each sta- 
tion, and to make an act of contrition (Decree 
Feb. 16, 1839). 

The practice of saying the prayers laid down 
in books, and reading the points for reflection, is 
very praiseworthy in itself, and is most useful in 
enabling us to perform the Via Crucis with profit; 
hence the Sacred Congregation has admonished the 
faithful not to neglect it; but it is not indispen- 
ble. (Declaration of April 3, 1731, also Decree 
of June 2, 1838). It is not obligatory though 
most commendable and also customary at the 
conclusion of the Way of the Cross, whether per- 
formed publicly or privately, to recite six Paters, 
Aves and Glorias for the Pope's intention (Decree 
June 2, 1838). 

Is it necessary to kneel at each Station ? 

No. 

Must the Stations be all made without interruption ? 

Yes. To the following question: “Do the 
faithful gain the Indulgences of the Via Crucis 
if they visit the fourteen Stations on the same 
day, even though it be not on one occasion, but 
with the lapse of a greater or less interval be- 
tween the Stations ?” a negative answer was given 
by the Sacred Congregation, which was subse- 
quently confirmed by Pius IX. The Iudulgences 
are not acquired unless the visitation of the 
fourteen Stations takes place at one and the 
same time, t. ¢.,continuously. However, slight in- 
terruptions which do not destroy the moral unity 
of the prescribed meditation, would not hinder a 
person from obtaining the indulgences: thus, for 
instance, a person may interrupt the Stations to 
’ hear Mass, receive Communion, go to confession, 
etc. (Decree Dec. 16, 1760). 

Can the Way of. the Cross be made more than once in 
the same day ? 

Yes, the indulgences of this devotion may be 
gained as often as the prescribed conditions are 
complied with. : 

Suppose one is sick or distant from a church, or tray- 


elling, is there any baby | by which he can gain the {ndul- 
fences of the Stations 


Yes. Persons who are ill or infirm, says the 
Raccolta, prisoners, those at sea, or living in pagan 
countries, and in general, all who cannot visit the 
Stations erected in a church or public oratory, 
may gain the indulgences by reciting fourteen 
Paters, Aves and Glorias (Pius IX, Aug. 8, 1859); 
then five other Paters, Aves and Glorias; and 
lastly one Pater, Ave and Gloria for the Pope's 
intention, meanwhile holding in their hands a 
crucifix specially b!essed for this purpose by a 
priest duly authorized. According to numerous 
recent decisions, this crucifix may be made of 
bone, wood or metal. 

It may be well to note that the person posses- 
sing a crucifix indulgenced for the Via Crucis 
can alone gain the indulgences; the privilege is 
personal. 

In all these cases a moral impossibility to visit 
the Stations suffices—ob legitimum impedimen- 
tum, say the latest Rescripts: thus, a person on a 
journey, or in the country, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the parish church, may be said to be 
constituted in a moral impossibility of visiting 
the Stations. So too as regards a priest or re- 
ligious who, on account of multiplied duties, 
or for other grave reasons, is unable to visita 
church to perform the devotion. Accordingly, 
all such people may make the Stations privately 
by means of a crucifix. 

What fs an indulgence? I think 1 know what it fs, 
but some that 1 have talked with disagree with me, 
and I would like to have you state what it is. 

Here is the definition given by the 2d Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (Decree 298): An indul- 
gence is the remission of the temporal punish- 
ment yet due to sins after they have been for- 
given by the absolution of the priest, which is 
effected by means of the application of the satis- 
faction contained in the Spiritual Treasure of the 
Church. 

Which is most to be commended: to try to gain the 
indulgences for oneself, or to give them to the souls in 
purgatory? 

Undoubtedly to give them to the souls in pur- 
gatory—this is heroic and uneelfish charity; be- 
sides, it exhibits more love for God, whose glory 
is so much increased by the liberation of the im- 
prisoned souls. In one of Father Faber’s books 
this question is treated at considerable length. 

What is the best way of applying them to the souls 
in purgatory, that is, as to determining for whose bene- 
fit they shall be given ? 

The best way is to place them in the hands of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Queen of purgatory, to be 
applied in any manner she may wish for the souls 
there detained. 

If a person makes the Stations and gives all the in- 
dulgences to the souls in purgatory, is he benefitted 
himself in any way by the act, and if so, how ? 

Yes. In the first place it must be borne in mind 
that in every good work, besides the satisfactorh 
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part, there is also a mertforfous part and an impe- 
tratory part. He cannot give away the meritorious 
part; if he perform the work in a state of grace, 
he receives a certain amount of merit, to which a 
corresponding degree of glory in heaven is annexed. 
This does not, however, in the least diminish the 
satisfactory part of the work, which is quite dis- 
tinct from it. He can also, without diminishing 
either the satiyfactory part or the meritorious part, 
offer the good work in impetration of some favor, 
either for himself or for others, and it will have 
all the force of prayer; besides, it is certain that 
God, who will not permit us to exceed Him in 
generosity, will never allow to pass unrewarded 
such unselfish charity towards the souls in pur- 
gatory who are so dear to Him, and will there- 
fore grant special graces in return for such of- 
ferings of satisfaction. 


—_——___ +> 


A Convert Refating Infidelity. 


Convention of Free-thinkers, which was held 

at Hornellsville, N. Y., during the first week 
of last month, came to an unexpected close. An 
invitation had been extended through the press of 
New York to the “Orthodox Churches” to select 
and send a representative to combat infidelity; 
but no one appeared, and it looked as if the Free- 
thinkers were to have it all their own way. 
However, at the last moment a stranger appeared 
on the scene and made known his intention to 
speak in defence of Christianity. The news spread 
rapidly, and at the hour appointed for his speech 
an immense audience had assembled to hear the 
lone champion who was bold enough to face a 
whole convention of infidels. “ By universal ac- 
claim,” says a local paper, “he regained the neg- 
lected day for Christianity, and sent his crest- 
fallen opponents home sadder but wiser Free 
thinkers.” 

At the conclusion of the discourse, which was 
an admirable one, though very imperfectly re- 
ported in the paper which has been sent us, 
the speaker was assailed with questions from 
his audience, to which he sent back prompt and 
clever replies. The profound impression that was 
produced by the stranger’s eloquent utterances 
finally found expression in a vote of thanks by 
acclamation of the Convention, Objections con- 
tinued to be proposed till the President intro- 
duced another speaker, a “reverend” somebody, 
who read a long and carefully prepared address in 
which he assailed Christianity. The champion of 
religion once more rows to his feet and, “int mild 


but unmistakable terms, denied the statements of 
the speaker; suggested to his hearers that there 
were two sides to every question,” and proposed 
that plans should be formed for a public oral dis- 
cussion on the poiuts touched upon, expressing at 
the same time his willingness to advocate again 
the cause of Christianity. No answer was made 
to this suggestion, but another shower of ques- 
tions seemed forthcoming, when some one de- 
manded the speaker's name. “My name,” was 
the reply, “is Egbert Frederick Cleave; I ama 
Catholic, and I stand ready to defend the Church 
against all charges—against any man in the 
United States.” 

Mr. Cleave, we are informed, is a convert from 
Episcopalianism ; he was received into the Church 
last summer in Columbus, Ohio, where he was 
formerly a highly respected minister. He is 
much praised as an elcquent speaker and a sin- 
cere and fervent convert. 


Catholic Notes. 


-—The entire cost of the magnificent Cathedral of 
Cologne is estimated at $10,000,000. . 

— Rey. Father Schneider, formerly the beloved pas- 
tor of Goderich, Ont., who died recently in France at 
the venerable age of seventy-three, is recommended to 
the prayers of the faithful. R.I. P. 

——tThe deaths are announced of Rey. Charles M. 
Coquerelle; Rev. Herman Boelimann, of Pendleton, 
N. Y.,and Rev. Arthur J. Henry, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
The first named died in France; he was formerly of the 
diocese of Cleveland. RI. P. 

—14,065 children were baptized in Scotland during 
the year 1879, 9,079 of whom were of the diocese of Glas- 
gow. There are in that diocese 121 priests, 116 mission 
schools (7 for the middle class), three industrial schools, 
2 orphanages, and a seminary. 

—A meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
was held on the 8ist of August to discuss two miracles 
for the beatification of the venerable servant of God 
Clement Mary Hofbaur, a professed priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

— Rev. Dr. Mahcr, the estimable associate editor of 
The Catholic Universe, has been presented with a val- 
uable horse and buggy by a number of friends ,in the 
Cathedral parish, Cleveland, to which he was attached 
before his appointment as pastor of Akron. 

—tThe Philadelphia papers of last week contained 
the following notice: “MARRIED: EGAN—MULLEN, 
On the 20th inst., by the Very Rev. Maurice A. Walsh, 
V. G., at St. Paul’s Church, Mr. Maurice F. Egan and 
Miss Katherine C. Mullen.” We unite with the many 
attached friends of Mr. Egan in wishing hiin and his 
estimable bride much happiness. Mr. Egan is well 
known to our readers, the pages of THE AVE MARIA 
having been often graced with the productions of his 
facile pen. Young as he is, he has already won an hon- 
ored place in literature. Our best wishes attend him. 

—The Cologné Gazette btated that, in wecordandes 
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with a Cabinet order just issued, a grand festival in 
celebration of the completion of the Cologne Cathedral 
will take place on the 15th inst. The principal mem- 
bers of the Imperial House of Germany will be pres- 
ent, and numerous other distinguished persons have 
been invited to attend. We are afraid, however, that 
an invitation, though it oughtn’t to be necessary, has 
not been extended to the exiled Archbishop, so that 
the celebration will be very much like the play of 
“ Hamlet” with the part of Hamiet omitted. 

—The recent pilgrimages to Lourdes were signal- 
ized by eighty-three cures; and there are many more 
which have not been authentically registered. Last 
year one hundred and seven cures were proved, and 
there is every reason to believe that this year there 
will be at least double the number. Mention is made 
of the cure of a person who has been deaf and dumb 
from infancy, and of many wounds having been healed. 
Numerous and divers pilgrimages to various shrines 
in France take place at this season from all parts of 
the country; but those of Lourdes are more numer- 
ously attended. 

—A Protestant journal of Hindoostan gives an ac- 
count of a visit to the College of St. Joseph, at Verapoly. 
It is very favorable and shows the rapid progress of 
this institution, which was recently founded by Arch- 
bishop Mellano. Nearlytwo hundred children—Cath- 
olics and Protestants, Syrians and Hindoos—received 
from the Irish Carmelite Friars in charge, excellent in- 
struction adapted to their age and condition. This Col- 
lege will soon exercise an influence in the country and 
greatly facilitate the work of the missionaries; it al- 
ready bids fair to eclipse all its rivals. It Is well known 
that the vicariate of Verapoly is the most populous of 
those in India; the Catbolic population under the juris- 
diction of the venerable Mgr. Mellano, being placed at 
222,000 souls, ministered to by 38 priests, of whom only 
fourteen are Europeans. 

—— Russia ought to exercise justice to the Catho- 
lics within her own dominions before she thinks 
of being generous to the schismatics outside. Last 
week we mentioned a petition addressed by Polish 
Unites to the Dictator, asking for a little of that 
religious freedom that Russia is so anxious to secure 
to the Sclavs and Kalmuks who are subjects of the 
Sultan, Here is an extract from still another peti- 
tion, which we reproduce from the Caur,a Polish paper 
published at Cracow. It was recently addressed to the 
same vicar of the empire by the untutored peasants of 
Serory, in Polhynia, and is pathetic enough despite all 
its solecisms: 

We have been ground down with pains and penalities of 
every kind. Our horses, cows, sheep, corn, straw and clothes 
have been taken from us; we are exposed to hunger, cold 
and fll-usage. Every week they lock us up iu prison for two 
or three days, and won’t allow us to earn a bit of bread Our 
children are crying for food. We all, with wives and chil- 
dren, fall down on our knees before God's Majesty, and beg to 
remain in the Roman Catholic Faith. 

The twenty-five peasants who signed this memorial 
also state that within twelve months fines amounting to 
£500, or an average £20 cach, have been exacted from 
them because they would not abandon their Faith.— 
London Universe. 

—The long continued exertion of our Bishops and 
priests and of the Catholic press in behalf of Christian 
education, are bearing abundant fruit everywhere. 
Catholic schools, academies and colleges throughout 
the country are more fully attended this term than 
they have been for years past It now remains for 
Catholic educators to do their best in prosecuting the 


great work in which they are engaged: let them look 
especially to the religious instruction of their young 
charges, and try to make them, first of all, whole 
hearted Catholics: let them be trained in a way that is 
suitable to their future lifein the world. Catholic teach- 
ers, especially religious, as a rule, are apt to be too theo- 
retical; their teaching and discipline are, in many cases, 
of a kind that does not stand the wear and tear of 
actual life. It is very deirable, of course, to make young 
people pious and devout; but piety and principle, devo- 
tion and duty, should not be confounded. The etfect 
of acta of external devotion performed through rou- 
tine, as we fear they often are, is sure to be temporary 
and superficial. Catholic youth should be taught hab- 
its of self-denial, obedience, patience, and submission 
to authority ; they should be infused with solid religious 
principles, and made to feel a sense of duty—in a word, 
Catholic instructors should remember that it is a part 
of their office to form character. The heads of our 
educational institutions should see to it, that the teach- 
ers they employ are conscientious as well as competent 
—persons of refinement, and of character, whose exam- 
ple will be beneficial. Those who have the care of 
youth have need of consummate virtue; they should be 
thoroughly trained, possessed of special qualifications, 
and have their heart in their high vocation. 


— -SoMETHING WoRTHY OF ImITATION.—There {3 
a flourishing work of benevolence existing in Europe 
which we hope some day to see copied in this country. 
We allude to those institutions where unmarried 
women are so much benefitted both spiritually and 
temporally. These establishments had their origin io 
Germany, where they are called Marten Anstulten (In- 
stitutions of Mary) being placed, as may be inferred, 
under the protection of Our Blessed Lady. Their 
chief alms are to procure suitable and remunerative 
employment, cheap and comfortable board, and to pro- 
tect the inmates from the many temptations and dangers 
which beset their path, especially in cities; vari- 
ous kinds of amusements are also provided in these 
institutions as an antidote to dances and other objec- 
tionable public entertainments, On Sundays, practical 
religious instructions are given, and at other appropri- 
ate times they are taught all that would make them 
good housewives should they enter the married state. 
Habits of economy are fostered by the establishment of 
a savings bank in connection with each house, where 
deposits may be made or withdrawn at any time. 
Care is also taken to provide plenty of reading matter 
for the amusement and instruction of the inmates. 
These institutions established in Germany, have met 
with a decided success, and have proved so beneficial 
even in a material point of view, that Protestant man- 
ufacturers who employ a large number of hands have 
been induced to erect similar ones. Thus a Protestant 
silk manufacturer at Andelfingen, in Wurtemberg, has 
founded out of his own means an establishment of this 
kind. He reasoned as follows: “I have very costly 
material to work, and each employee has from fifteen 
to sixty dollars’ worth of material under her charge. 
Those who are careless may waste dally three or four 
times the amount of their wages, since even the strict- 
est supervision cannot always guard against careless- 
ness, not to speak of maliciousness. I can only rely 
upon the consciences of my hands, and without religion 
they do not have much. How, then, can I render them 
ecnscientious, except by placing them as much as pos- 
sible under the influence of their Church?” The Sis- 
ters of the Convent Maria Stern in Augsburg, Bavaria, 
have been foremost in the establishment of these asy- 
jums. Itis but natural that such enterprises, the con- 
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duct of which necessarily requires much self-sacrifice 
and devotedness, should be in charge of religious. 
Formerly there were establishments conducted by 
religious in Augsburg, Andelfingen, Kaufbeusen, Mu- 
nich, Offenbach, Munchen, Gladbach, and other places; 
but in many instances the cruel hand of persecution has 
deprived them of their zealous conductors. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady“of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE FORTNIGHT ‘ENDING SEPT. 22. 


As the various petitions We recelve every week are 
too numerous to be published in full,in future we shall 
simply give thefr number under general headings; but 
they will be read in detail in the chapel where special 
prayers and Holy Communions are offered for the in- 
tentions of the Confraternity. This week we recom- 
mend the following: Conversion to the Faith for 40 
persons and 34 families,—restoration of peace to 9 
families,—recovery of health for 28 persons and 6 fam- 
{lies,—-spiritual favors for 85 persons and 18 famllies,— 
temporal favors for 24 persons and 20 familles,—recov- 
ery of sight for 6 persons,—the restoration of mind to 
9 persons,—change of life for 20 persons,—increase of 
piety in 4 families,—situation for 5 persons,—a happy 
death for 6 persons; also 98 particular intentions, and 
24 thanksgivings for favors received. 

FAVORS. 

Many favors both spiritual and temporal continue to 
be obtained through the intercession of our Blessed 
Mother and the use of the water of Lourdes, but as our 
correspondents are rather slow in making known these 
favors, or do not give them in full, we have thought 
proper for the future to publish any important event 
connected with the Confraternity or special favors ob- 
tained, either here or in any other country. The mem- 
bers will then find new motive of confidence and devo- 
tion towards Our Lady for they will see that her pro- 
tection is not limited to any particular country, but 
extends to the whole world, thus justifying her title of 
Mother of Mercy. We begin with the following won- 
derful cure of a pagan woman in Mandchourie; it is 
related by Rev. Father Raguit, Miss. Ap. the account is 
approved by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Dubail, Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of Mandchourie. The letter is dated April 5th 
1880. 

“.... It was on the Monday after Christmas, 1879 
when visiting this district, that I was informed of a 
remarkable favor just obtained by a pagan woman; 
I therefore made serlous inquiry among both the 
Christiaus and pagans with the following result. The 
pagan family Leon which is in comparatively easy 
circumstances, comprises, besides the father and 
mother, three married sons and a young daughter. 
For a year this family has been afflicted with a kind 
of leprosy;... 
mistress of the house. About the first of December a 
boil broke out on the right side of her upper lip and soon 
the whole mouth became very much inflamed; the 


- but the greatest sufferer was the 


tongue was so swollen that the poor patient was unable 
to take any food or even to articulate a word. A doc- 
tor was called, who, to remove the inflammation, perfo- 
rated the tongue with a needle as many as fifty times, 
but to no purpose; he finally said he could do nothing for 
the sufferer. Another doctor was equally unsuccessful. 
It was then that the young girl said to ber mother: 
“T have seen a child of the Christians (young 1’Onug) 
at the point of death, cured by drinking some kind of 
water; I do not know what this water is, but would 
you like to take some?’ The poor sufferer nodded 
her assent; the head of the family consented and im- 
mediately the Christian girl, Agnes J’Oung, was 
sought for. On her arrival she exhorted the patient to 
place her confidence In the Blessed Virgin, and gave 
her two espoonsfull of the water of Lourdes to drink. 
As soon as the water was swallowed the patient lelt 
better and enjoyed a refreshing sleep, though for many 
days she had not been abletorest. Sometime after mid- 
night the other members of family wishing to accelerate 
the cure asked the doctor who was present to adminis- 
ter some remedies, which were no sooner given than 
the patient became worse than she had been before, 
and was soon in her agony. The Christian girl was 
again called in haste; she exhorted the patient once 
more to confide in the Mother of God and to make a 
vow to become a Christian if she was cured. A little 
more of the Lourdes water was then given which ef- 
fected a sudden and permanent cure, for which she 
loudly thanked our good Mother as did also her hus- 
band. The family will soon be numberd among our 
catechumens. . . . The cure has produced an immense 
sensation in this district; Christians and pagans alike 
see in it a divine intercession.” 
OBITUARY. 

We commend the followed deceased persons to the 
prayers of the members: Mr. Bayan KING, of Antioch, 
Cal., deceased Aug. 18th. Mica#agL McDONNELL, 
whose death occurred on the 17th ult. Miss SUSANNA 
Hoover, who departed for heaven on the lsth of Aug. 
Mr. J.GoRMAN, of Medford, Mass., whose death is of re- 
cent occurrence. Mrs. BRIrGET CARROLL, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who rested in peace on the 30th ult. JAMES 
McDonoveg, of Oconts, Wis. Mrs. Bripaet Ryan, 
ofj Tipperary, Ireland. Mrs. Mary FLagerry, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Bripcet O'Brien, also of 
Milwaukee. Mrs. CeciLIA Borkg, and Mrs. ANN 
Connon, who died some time ago. And several others 
whose names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 


Acknowledgments. 


St. FRANCIS XAVIER’S, DUBLIN, Sept. 6. 

Rev. Dear FatHer Hupson:—l have again to 
thank you, and through you the generous subscribers 
of THe AVE ManrtA, for an additional instalment of 
£6, which I have just received for the poor, suffering 
children of Galway. ... 

Wishing you and every single subscriber every grace 
and blessing that Heaven can bestow, I remain most 
gratefully and sincerely yours in the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, 

EDWARD Murpzy, S. J. 
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Rosalie and Christina; or, Friendship and 
Gratitude. 


(CONCLUSION.) 


Il. 


o=uty § the carriage started on its way, 
a (Gr ALN Rosalie stood looking after it un- 
wD 4 til it disappeared out sight: she 
PCA hk had never before felt so joyful 
© and happy in her whole life: sing- 
ing and skipping along, sometimes 
laughing and sometimes crying for 
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« ‘£2  joy,she glided back the fifteen miles 
ys oD) between that place and her home. 
Pos “Qh,” said she, “if my good Christina 


did but know! Yes, she was right: the Lord does 
all things well; He has helped me all my life.” 

Her aunt met her as she came home. “You 
might have been here long ago,” she said, ina 
harsh voice. “How much money have you 
brought ?” 

Rosalie laid the money before her, but the aunt 
still shaking her head continued to scold: “ That’s 
but a poor sale, but that’s the way! You girls 
put yourselves to no trouble at all, it’s all one to 
you whether you bring home money or not; but 
when it comes to eating and drinking, you can 
never be satisfied: that’s the plague with you.” 

“ Aunt,” replied Rosalie, in a much vexed tone, 
“T have done my best to sell according to your 
wish; you desired ten dollars, and there they are! 
As to the rest, I will not be a burden to you 
much longer; God has provided for me: I met on 
the way a rich lady, and in four weeks I am to 
enter her service as childmaid.” 

“What!” exclaimed the aunt, opening her eyes, 
“Ts that the way you do business behind my 
back? Ought I not to have been consulted? 
Have I not for the last two years taken a mother’s 
place in your behalf? and this is my thanks!” 

“Aunt,” replied Rosalie, “I thank you with 
all my heart for the kindness you have shown 
me; however, I was not with you as a daughter, 
but as a servant, and I have earned my food and 
clothing after a hard fashion; how often have 
you not said to me, “Get out of here!” and now 
that God has so kindly provided for me, will you 
endeavor to hold me back ?” 

The aunt was silent a few minutes and then 


asked angrily who the people were. Rosalie told 
her as much as she knew, and showed her the 
present she had received. The aunt was as- 
tonished, and became somewhat quieted down, 
but demanded the four dollars to take care of, as 
she said. 

Rosalie gave them to her, though unwillingly. 
From that time forward, her aunt was cross the 
whole time, and Rosalie wished the four weeks 
were passed. 

One Sunday morning, to the great astonishment 
of the whole village, a beautiful carriage drew up 
before the door of the’*house where Rosalie lived; 
an elderly, well-dressed gentleman stepped out 
and asked for Rosalie; her aunt appeared and 
inquired what might be the occasion of his visit. 
The gentleman told her he was house-steward to 
Count Sangenthal, and was commissioned to bring 
Rosalie to the castle, where the Countess would 
entrust her with the care of the children. 

The dignity of the gentleman, and his straight- 
forward decisive manner of speaking so worked 
upon the aunt, that although much inclined to 
lay obstacles in the way of Rosalie’s departure, it 
seemed as if a restraint had been laid upon her 
tongue; and stammering something about un- 
merited bonor, she immediately sent after Rosalie, 
who at that moment was absent. . 

Rosalie came quickly. Her heart beat with joy 
as soon as she saw the carriage. The house- 
steward shook hands with her, and brought her 
messages of love and friendship from the Count- 
ess and the children, with the commission to 
drive her back immediately to the castle. Rosalie 
did not need to be told twice; with her aunt’s 
help she packed up her few possessions, and, to 
her great astonishment, her aunt was not only 
peaceable but friendly, untill Rosalie asked her for 
her money; then her wrath broke forth, and in 
angry tones she said: “I think I deserve some 
compensation for the two years during which I 
maintained you.” 

“If you really think that way,” answered Ro- 
salie, “keep the money, and may it bring you a 
blessing!” 

Their parting was short and cold. The steward 
bade Rosalie get into the carriage, and took his 
seat at her side; he could not sufficiently praise 
the family they were going to. “Only behave 
yourself properly,” he said; “be faithful and 
silent, be gentle with the children, take care of 
them as your dearest treasure, and you are pro- 
vided for, for life.” 

As they drew near the castle, Barbara and the 
children came to meet them; they greeted Rosalie 
with a shout of joy, and told her they had spoken 
of her every day and had kept their pictures 
clean and uninjured. Barbara seated herself in 
the carriage with the children; Matilda showed 
Rosalie the cross which hung from her neck; 
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Regina pointed to her little ring; George whis- 
pered to her that he had not tasted any such good 
gingerbread since that day. Rosalie saw, with 
the greatest joy, that the children loved her, and 
talking pleasantly they reached the castle. 

“ Ah, there comes Rosalie already,” exclaim d 
the Countess from the balcony, and she hastered 
down to meet her and the children. Rosalie 
kissed the hand of the Countess. “You are wel- 
come: may God bless your entrance into our 
house!” said the good lady. 

“And now Rosalie must stay with us, eat 
with us and take us out walking, must she not 
mamma?” asked Matilda. 

“She will stay if you are obedient and good 
children, and love her right well; but come, Rosa- 
lie, I will show you your room.” 

Rosalie, as she ascended the stairs with the 
Countess, could not sufficiently admire the beauty 
and convenience of the castle. The Countess led 
her to a large bright room: “ Here, Rosalie, you will 
dwell with the children; Regina and Matilda sleep 
here, and George in the adjoiningroom. Remem- 
ber, Rosalie, it is not money and property I am 
confiding to you, but my own flesh and blood, my 
dearest earthly treasures, my children. Reflect 
well upon this: you must be their second mother; 
you must share the joys and sorrows of their edu- 
cation with me. I enjoin it upon you not only to 
see to their bodily health, but also to pray with 
them, and to help them to learn; aid them with 
good example, excite them to good, and keep them 
from everything evil: you must watch over them 
like a guardian angel. I shall not treat you asa 
common servant, but as a peison to whom my 
most precious treasures, my greatest happiness 
is entrusted.” 

Rosalie, her eyes dimmed with tears, thanked 
the Countess for the great trust and confidence 
reposed in her, and promised to do all in her 
power to prove herself worthy thereof. Barbara 
left a few days after Rosalie’s arrival, and the 
parents’ grateful thanks accompanied her. “Do 
not cry, dear children,” she said: “I know Rosalie 
will do much better by you than I could if I re- 
mained.” Rosalie had to promise Barbara re- 
peatedly to do her utmost for the best interests of 
the dear children, and she kept her word. 


IV. 


Rosalie was possessed of a sound understanding 
and a good disposition, added to which she had, 
in her wandering life, under the varying circum- 
stances to which she was exposed, by coming in 
contact with people of every description, ac- 
quired an experience, which at her age was un- 
usual. The clear sighted, motherly insight of the 
Countess was not deceived in her, and her ex- 
pectations in every respect were most b-ppily re- 
alized. 


Rosalie referred everything to prayer, and 
strove also to keep the children steadfast to that 
most sacred duty; but in such a way that it 
should not be to them an irksome, wearisome 
practice. but a sweet a-d pleasant ex reise. As 
soon :s they aiose in the morning, ste and the 
children mede a short but fervent prayer, and the 
Count: ss often joined them in this holy exercise. 
Prayers over, the children breakfasted, and then, 
under Rosalie’s care, took exercise in the garden 
until it was time to hear Mass either in the castle 
chapel or in the village church, when she accom- 
panied the little ones thither. “There, the Son 
of God, He who has redeemed you, is present,” 
she said: “present though we see Him not. 
There, every one whether young or old, should 
pray in preference to all other places: because 
our prayers during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
are paiticularly enriched by grace, and are partic- 
ularly pleasing to our Heavenly Father.” The 
children took these words to heart, and, kneeling 
between their good father and mother at Mass, 
showed a devotion which edified everybody. 
Rosalie urged them particularly to pray for their 
parents, to honor their guardian angel, and to in- 
voke him often during the day. To the devo- 
tional exercises she joined pious stories and sim- 
ple rhymes, but took care at the same time not 
to neglect the physical well-being of the chil- 
dren. The prudent Barbara herself had never 
kept them neater, or freer from ostentation. 
Besides this she trained them in good manners 
and modesty. To her eye, sharpened by love, the 
faults of the children were not hidden. Matilda 
was prone to vanity; Regina, goodhearted as 
she was, showed signs of indolence and want of 
reflection; and George was quick tempered, and 
somewhat dainty. Rosalie did not hesitate to 
call the attention of the Countess to these dan- 
gerous failings. Sustained by the love and wis- 
dom of the mother, she could work against these 
faults of the children with prudence. Matilda 
was now clothed in a more simple manner than 
heretofore, and she complained of it often and 
bitterly: “I am a countess,” she would say, “and 
ean’t I have better clothes than our steward’s 
children?” 

“Yes, Matilda,” said Rosalie, with a friendly 


] earnestness, “you are a countess, your sister Re- 


gina is also a countess, yet she does not complain 
of being poorly clothed, although she is clothed 
precisely as you are. My dear Matilda, are you 
better than the sweet Mother of God who was 
dressed in plain linen? greater than the daugh- 
ters of the Emperor Charles, who spun and wove 
their own garments and made them up? Do you 
remember what I told you? Which is the most 
beautiful dress, which do you think is the most 
pleasing to God?” 

Matilda blushed but did nut reply, and Regina 
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said: “The robe of innocence and humility is 
most pleasing to our dear Lord.” 

“You are right, Regina!” answered Rosalie; 
“but this robe of innocence and humility is ours 
only when our heart is free from sin, and from 
thoughts of riches, and beauty, and love of dress; 
when the love of God and our neighbor dwells 
within us, and when we constantly remember 
that before God we are all equal, for with Him 
there is no distinction of rank, save that which is 
attained through virtue and piety.” 

Regina had a good heart: she would give away 
her last morsel to one in need: if Matilda or 
George got into disgrace with father or mother, 
Regina immediately ran, with her hands folded 
together, to beg pardon for them; it was this 
goodness of heart that so endeared her to her 
parents and to Rosalie, but in another respect 
she did not please them so well: she was not 
diligent. The prayers and devotional hymns 
which Matilda and George learnt with ease, she 
could with difficulty retain. Matilda and George 
did not need half the time, or cost near so 
much trouble in dressing as the tedious Regina. 
When the other children were playing, she some- 
times shared their pastimes, but soon left them 
either to betake herself to sleep or occupy herself 
with other things: it was impossible to interest 
her for any length of time: she generally ended 
by saying, “ That does not amuse me,” or, “I am 
tired, I cannot go on any longer.” 

This deficiency occasioned many thoughtful 
hours to Rosalie. Patience as well as love was 
needed on her part to bring the child toa sense 
of her need of perseverance. She often said to 
her: “You know, Regina, it gives your good 
mother so much pleasure when you can recite a 
pretty prayer or hymn: Matilda and George know 
so many and you know hardly any: now let us 
learn some together.” No one was more willing 
at such times than Regina, but when she had re- 
cited for a few moments, she would say coax- 
ingly: “That’s enough for to-day, Rosalie, to-mor- 
row I will learn better; only have patience till 
to-morrow, and I know you will praise me for my 
diligence when you see how well I learn; now it 
is time to go and play in the garden.” At such 
times she could neither be persuaded nor re- 
strained, and if any attempt to do so made, she 
cried and sobbed bitterly, and it was worse than 
before. 

But at last, motherly love and prudence, com- 
bined with Rosalie’s patience, conquered even 
this failing of Regina. Matildia and George 
often received praise and reward from father 
and mother, while the tardy Regina was blamed, 
and this grieved her sorely. Moreover, she saw 
that her brother and sister made greater prozress 
in their studies than she did, and were more 
beloved also by other children, just because she 


was indolent in play as well as in work, and 
often spoiled their sport by her inattention; this 
pained her and she shed many tears over it. 
Then Rosalie pointed out to her that she herself 
was the only one to blame for these tears; that 
by a little painstaking she might be as equally 
well advanced as Matilda and George and be just 
as higbly thought of by her companions. Then 
Regina promised to amend; and in fact, aroused 
at last by Rosalie, she became an active and at- 
tentive child. 

George also was not wanting in goodness of 
heart, but he was of a very hasty temper, the 
least contradiction or the denial of his slightest 
wish, aroused his anger immediately; he would 
storm and be spiteful. and strive to make those 
who would not do his will feel the effects of his 
displeasure. At first Rosalie had much to suffer 
from him, but she met his anger by patience, 
his want of understanding by vigilance, and his 
spite by a reasonable resistance. Barbara, for 
sake of peace and quiet, had often yielded to his 
whims, but this Rosalie never did; she first tried 
to bring him to reason by patient remonstrance; 
but if her endeavors and those of his mother, 
failed to effect this, she appealed to the Count, 
for she knew that his firmness at least would 
restrain the headstrong boy. Georgesoon learned 
that he could not obtain anything from Rosalie 
by ill-temper, and he therefore became quite 
docile and good tempered, to the great delight of 
his mother and sisters; his greediness for daint- 
ies was also held in check by Rosalie. She would 
say to him: “ Bread is better than cake or candy, 
milk and water is better than coffee or chocolate. 
Look at the village boys, how healthy they are, 
what red cheeks they have: they do not fill their 
stomachs with dainties that hurt their health as 
you do. You have good, nourishing food, be- 
fitting your age, be satisfied with it, and don’t be 
continually seeking for sweetmeats, which only 
helps to destroy your teeth and weaken your 
stomach.” 

In this way Rosalie worked at the castle with 
zeal and humility; her honest endeavors were 
recognized alike by the children and parents, and 
they all entertained the warmest affection for 
her. After some years a more highly educated 
lady undertook the further education of the chil- 
dren which Rosalie had so happily begun; but 
Rosalie was not dismissed on that account, she 
remained at the castle with the Countess, who 
now had her instructed in fine werk; she was 
very apt aud wus soon quite accomplished in the 
business. She also learned cooking and house- 
work, and likewise acquired a considerable know!l- 
edge of matters which made her a most useful 
aid to the Countess. In this way, eight years 
passed by; Rosalie’s aunt was dead, and she had 
now no one outside the castle whom she loved 
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except Christina, from whom she had not heard 
for seven years. She often thought, with con- 
siderable anxiety, on her good friend, and had 
nothing so much at heart as to be able, one day, 
to requite the kindnes3 which she had experi- 
enced at her hands during the fair. 

The fortunes and disorders of war compelled 
the Count to sell the estate, on which he had 
resided till now, and retire to the interior of 
Germany where he possessed another property. 
Rosalie followed her mistress thither. The 
steward of the castle to which they now removed, 
a most worthy man, offered her his hand, and as 
his suit was supported by the Countess, Rosalie 
found the less reason to refuse. Conrad,—that 
was the man’s name—had the reputation, far and 
wide, of being an honest and wealthy man. The 
wedding took place; the Countess in apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by her former child- 
maid, gave Rosalie an outfit which corresponded 
to her station. Matilda, Regina, and George, who 
still clung to Rosalie with love, also made her 
rich presents. 

Ro alie lived very happily with her husband 
and in eight years time they had, by their econ- 
omy, acquired a sufficient amount to purchase 
for themselves a snug property. The way to 
their new possession led them through Huberts- 
feld; when they came to the place, it was just 
the third Sunday after Pentecost, at which time 
the yearly fair was held. Rosalie remembered 
only too well the time when she had sat among 
the sellers; she now thought with love on the 
good Christina, who still remained in her heart, 
as a dear friend never to be forgotten. While 
they were taking dinner at an inn, a young 
woman accompanied by two children came into 
the room and offered gingerbread and sweet- 
cakes for sale: her countenance though browned 
by the sun, and half covered by a straw hat, ap- 
peared familiar to Rosalie, and she looked atten- 
tively at her; at length the woman approached 
her, and asksd her to buy. With the exclamation, 
“Christina! Christina!” Rosalie sprang up and 
folded the woman in her arms. “Don’t you know 
your Rosalie again?” continued she, as Christina 
gazed at her in surprise. Then the tears sprang 
to Christina’s eyes. “Yes, it is you, my Rosalie,” 
she said, “the friend I believed dead, the friend I 
have mourned so much.” 

Conrad led his wife and Christina into a pri- 
vate apartment, that they might converse with- 
out restraint. Christina had to relate her the 
whole history. She had not been so fortunate 
as Rosalie: she had married about nine years ago; 
she and her husband had carried on a little trade 
which she still continued, but now alone, for in 
the fourth year of her marriage, her husband had 
been attacked by a comsumptive fever; and for 
two years lay sick, suffering the greatest pain. 


Christina had fulfilled to the utmost her duties 
as wife and mother, and when he died her last 
dress had already been sold and she was a beggar; 
but with unwavering trust in God, she took her 
two daughters and began anew the trade she had 
carried on before. Poorly but honorably she had 
made out to live, and now only wished to find a 
benefactress who would advance her a small sum 
of money with which she might start a better 
trade. 

Conrad listened with deep emotion, to Chris- 
tina’s narrative; Rosalie pressed her hand, and 
looking at her affectionately said: “Do you still 
remember, Christina, how we came together eigh- 
teen years ago, and offered our goods for sale; 
how you invited me to be your guest, and how we 
ate our meal together in the same room in which 
we met to-day? Do you remember that we slept 
together in the same room in which we are now 
talking? ‘You were so good, you paid the reck- 
oning, and not content with that, you gave me 
money that I might not go home to my aunt 
with too anxious a heart; you did all that, my 
Christina, and now it is my turn to requite you, 
and I thank God a thousand times that He has 
at last given me the opportunity I have so long 
wished for.” f 

Christina wept aloud. “God has blessed you, 
Rosalie, and if anything can console me in my 
trouble, it is the thought that you are well and 
happy.” 

Rosalie and Conrad now entreated Christina to 
go to their place with them, and there recruit 
herself and children. Christina gladly accepted 
their kind invitation, and they started together 
for their new home. Rosalie and Conrad did 
everything in their power to cheer Christina, and 
made her residence with them pleasant. Chris- 
tina’s daughters, Anna and Francisca, were well- 
behaved, amiable girls, and they clung to their 
benefactress wiih grateful affection. Rosalie was 
childless. “Your children,” she often said to 
Christina, “shall be mine: I have no one whom I 
love so much, except my husband, as you and 
your daughters. 

In this manner Christina passed half a year: 
she had nothing to wish for, yet, accustomed as 
she was, from youth upwards, to a settled and 
definite sphere of activity, she could not content 
herself with the quiet, unbusiness-like life she 
was leading at the farm; many times she ex- 
pressed the wish to find something to do to 
which her knowledge and business capacity were 
equal, but Rosalie always smiled when she spoke 
thus, and said: “Christina, remain with us a 
little while longer. Wait a little, wait: God will 
provide in His own gvod time, and your wish 
will be gratified.” 

On a beautiful day in May, Christina was in- 
vited by Rosalie and Conrad to take a ride 
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with them to a city about six miles away. Anna 
and Francisca were to accompany them. On ar- 
riving in the city, they stepped out before a nicely 
built house, the sign and arrangement of which 
indicated a bake-shop; on entering, two maids 
and a man-servant saluted them with respect, and 
showed them into a well furnished room. “ Here 
is the owner of this house and business,” said 
Conrad, in a loud voice, at the same time pointing 
to Christina, “Mrs. Christina Mayr, a very hon- 
orable lady.” 

Rosalie looked at Christina in pleased satisfac- 
tion; Conrad made a sign to the servants to with- 
draw, and Rosalie then began with a trembling 
voice: “My dear Christina, do not disdain our 
little gift to you; God has blessed us with earthly 
goods, so do not be afraid that this is beyond our 
means; when, fifteen years ago, you paid my 
reckoning, and gave me money besides, you gave 
me more in proportion from your scanty store 
than you now receive from ours; let me have the 
pleasure of repaying at least a portion of my debt, 
though I never can pay the whole; for the words 
you then spoke, the kindness and consolation 
you afforded to me a stranger, then unknown to 
you, and the refreshing spirit and new life that 
you put into me are past all price: they were 
worth more to me in the hour of my trouble than 
all the gold of the earth” 

Conrad joined his entreaties to Rosalie’s; Chris- 
tina could only thank them with tears. Rosalie 
now formally adopted the eldest girl, Anna; and 
Christina was thus rewarded and made happy 
through God’s blessing and the gratitude of a 
faithful heart. 


oo 


Irish Legends. 


MIDNIGHT MASS ON CROAGH PATRICK. 


**O Heart of the Crucified, shield them to-day 
And roll round their march the red sea of thy gore ! 
May the heart of my people grow stronger in tears 
Till Liberty’s hour through the tempest appears!” 


PEGA US the persecuted priest prayed 
: for his people as he pressed the 

8 (2 Y Blessed Sacrament to his heart. 
ey ag He knew that though he and a 

few others were safe for the mo- 
\j/ ment in the underground passage, 
2) many of his poor people were ex- 
posed to persecution as they passed to 
their homes on the mountain side. 
Good Mrs. O'Donnell pressed him not to 
expose his precious life again till the storm had 
passed away, and to choose her house for his 
hiding-place, as had done the saintly martyr- 


priest, Father Mulligan, who had gone before him. 
He remained for a day to rest, but to all her en- 
treaties to remain longer and spare himself for 
his people he answered, “ No: my hiding-place is 
the Heart of Jesus, my glory His cross, my desire 
to be dissolved and to be with Him: guard this 
orphan child,” said he; “you knew his grand- 
father, Paudbrig O’Malley; as for me, I must 
visit and console, and help, and live with my 
poor people, and at last die for them.” As he 
said these words, he again pressed the Blessed 
Sacrament to his bosom, and looking up with 
an air of one inspired, exclaimed: “My soul’s 
Adored, unfetter my spirit from this prison of 
clay; or while there is a spark of life within 
me, let me labor and love and suffer for Thy 
dear name!” He had scarcely uttered these 
words when little Paudeen O'Malley cast himself 
at his feet and asked him, for the love of 
Jesus, not to leave him behind, but to let him 
go and suffer and die with him. The good 
priest, moved by his tears, granted his request, 
and both prepared to start on their perilous jour- 
ney. Father Lynski first saw that all who had 
hidden themselves in the hole of the rock escaped 
uninjured: he himself was the last to leave 
with his young companion, who carried for him 
the blood-stained vestments of the martyred priest, 
Father Hurley. 

During the week the holy friar visited every 
sick person in the district, heard the confessions 
of all who had been more than a month absent, 
and administered the Sacraments to the dying. 
He travelled as usual in the guise of a harper: 
Paudeen O'Malley sang and he played; but still 
they did not escape suspicion: the sharp eye of 
the priest-hunter was on them; perhaps if the 
holy priest went round by himself he would have 
escaped better, but Paudeen would not leave 
the soggarth-aroon. Christmas eve arrived; noth- 
ing was spoken of in the cabins of Croagh Pat- 
rick but the midnight Mass, and the two others, 
with Holy Communion, at the dawn of morning 
in the Chapel of St. Patrick, on the summit of the 
holy mountain. . 

Not a single soul slept on or about Croagh Pat- 
rick on the night preceding the great Feast; all 
were making preparations for the midnight Mass 
that was to be celebrated on the very spot where 
St. Patrick had knelt and prayed and offered the 
Solemn Sacrifice. It was too much of a blessing not 
to profit by it at any risk; and the greater the risk 
the greater the glory. Other preparations were 
being made also, but in very different quarters 
and by very different people. Shawn na-soggarth 
had given information that a priest was lurking 
in the neighborhood, and that if he had sufficient 
help he would capture him; he suspected that 
he would say Mass on Christmas day, and he had 
his suspicions about the “ Carrick-an-affrin” ; he 
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thought that perhaps Mass would be said there at 
daylight, but he had no suspicion of a midnight 
Mass on the summit of the hill; he had soldiers dis- 
guised in colored clothes to lie in ambush around 
the place. Strangers were noticed and avoided by 
the people during the day, and in the darkness of 
the night, before the moon rose, all had collected 
around the ruined shrine of the national 
Apostle. The priest had already arrived, and had 
everything prepared for the Solemn Sacrifice, 
waiting only for the hour of midnight. Never, 
since that host of the heavenly army threw open 
“the eternal gates,” and sang in joyful chorus 
the message of peace to men of good will, and 
proclaimed the presence of the new-born Saviour, 
was a more solemn scene witnessed than that 
which took place on Croagh Patrick on that 
night. For years Mass had not been cele- 
brated there—perhaps not since the time of St. 
Patrick himself—and under what difficulties God 
only can tell; and for years Mass was not cele- 
brated there again. Friar Lynski was the last 
of the persecuted priests; the rude rock in St. 
Patrick’s Chapel, Alther Paudhrig, was the last 
“ Carrick-an-affron,” and the demon-possessed 
man that was now on his track was the last 
Shaun-na-soggarth. Heaven smiled on the mag- 
nificent display of Faith and piety, while satan let 
loose all his powers to stamp it out in human blood. 
While the blood-hounds were locked fast in the 
arms of sleep, and solemn silence reigned around 
the sacred hill; when the night was in the middle 
of its course, the moon rising in all her queenly 
beauty over the calm waters of Clew Bay, casting 
aray of crimson light along its surface, asif point- 
ing out the way, like the star of old, to the place 
where was born anew the King of the Jews, and 
sacrificed anew the God of the Christians, the 
moor of Croagh Patrick was brightened up: 
a path of light was seen to blaze and creep along 
through its every crag and crevice till it reached 
the spot where the Holy of holies was laid. The 
silver lined clouds hung round the sacred spot 
as acanopy: heavenly music was heard like the 
rustling of angels passing on the midnight air; 
the whole scene was solemnly impressive: it was 
&@ message of peace, but signed in blood. Just at 
midnight the holy friar began Mass; a mur- 
mur of heartfelt gratitude and deep adoration 
burst from the kneeling multitude. At the sol- 
emn moment of consecration, prostrate on the 
cold, rough earth, the faithful people softly sigh to 
the Saviour, “ Cead mille failthe to Jesus Christ!” 
The Mass being over, the holy priest addressed 
his faithful flock for the last time, with tears in 
his eyes and sorrow in his heart: he urged them 
in the name of the Infant Saviour, through the ! 
blood He shed and the tears He wept for them; 
through the blood of their martyred fathers and 
the tears of their tortured children, to perse- ° 
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vere in the Faith, telling them that the trial was 
short, and the reward eternal; then looking up to 
the God of the poor and Consoler of the afflicted, 
his face still streaming with tears, exclaimed: 
“Spare, O Lord, spare your people, and turn not 
your inheritance to reproach!” 

Just as day dawned the holy priest began the 
second Mass, at which all went to holy Commu- 
nion; this was immediately followed by a third 
Mass as a thanksgiving: it was the last that 
poor Father Lynski ever celebrated. At the 
break of day the priest-hunters were seen prowl- 
ing about for their prey on the side of the hill 
near the Mass Rock. The watchers kept an eye 
on them till the third Mass was nearly over; 
they were then seen to approach the sacred spot 
where the Mass was being offered; the people 
gathered close round the priest to defend him 
while he was Anishing the solemn Sacrifice, de- 
termined, if need be, to die in his defence. The 
Mass was just finished when the sleuth-hounds 
approached, increasing in numbers from every 
side, as they drew near. Though resistance 
seemed useless, the people defended their priest 
to the last; he was, however, torn from their 
grasp, and fearful, lest he might escape, the officer 
in command, ordered his head to be cut off there 
and then, and his body to be cut to pieces on the 
very steps of the altar. His last look was a look 
of forgiveness, and his last prayer was for their 
conversion. Paudhrig O'Malley, who had served 
the three Masses, was killed by a sabre stroke on 
the head; many of the people were wounded, and 
their blood mingling with that of the martyred 
priest and his faithful server, reddened the sacred 
soil of St. Patrick’s Chapel. Many a time before 
it had been bedewed with the tears of a saint, 
and now it was reddened with the blood of a 
martyr. . 

The priest-hunters bore away as a trophy the 
head of the priest; the murdered body and that of 
the boy they left in mangled fragments on the 
ground. The people gathered up the lifeless re- 
mains and buried them at the foot of the holy 
altar, and having rolled a large stone over 
the grave, returned to their desolate homes to 
weep over the loss of their murdered soggarth, 
the faithful friend of the poor, the devoted min- 
ister of God, the last persecuted priest; for his 
prayers and his blood won conversion for his ene- 
mies, and peace—a comparative peace—for his 
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What Came of a Prayer to Our Lady. 


ARK ANTONY PETIT was born 
at Lyons in 1776. His poor 
mother made the greatest sacri- 
fices in order to educate him, and 
he profited by her tender care, 

and at her desire followed the pro- 
7sq fession of surgeon, although his own 
taste would have led him to become a 
man of letters. At the age of seven- 
teen he obtained the situation of house 
surgeon in the Hospital of Charity at Lyons, 
and afterwards the place of principal surgeon 
in the Hotel-Dieu; but according to the regu- 
lations of the administration of the hospital, it 
was necessary, before entering on the duties 
of this office, that he should spend three years 
at Paris, and three years additional in the hos- 
pital in quality of principal assistant. Unfortu- 
nately he found it impossible to make the pecu- 
niary sacrifices which this novitiate required dur- 
ing a three years’ absence. 

Petit, whose young ambition kindled at the 
brilliant prospect his talent had opened up to 
him, a prospect which seemed about to fade for- 
ever from his view, abandoned himself to sorrow 
because he saw no way of fulfilling the requisite 
conditions. Where could he find the means of 
supporting himself during these three years in 
Paris? This perplexing thought continually 
haunted his mind. Not that the sorrow of Petit, 
keen and deep though it was, had anything like 
despair in it; oh, no! he never lost confidence 
in God: in the midst of his regrets thoughts of 
hope presented themselves. “The Lord will not 
abandon the orphan who trusts in Him,” he said 
to himself; and full of this confidence he went 
before daybreak in the morning, and after the 
shades of evening had darkened into night, to 
pray before his God in the Chapel of Our Lady of 
Fourviéres: there, kneeling at the feet of Mary, he 
exclaimed, “ Aid me,O holy Virgin Mother!” and 
placed his future fortunes in the hands of his 
Heavenly Mother. 

In the attitude of the young supplicant, in the 
expression of his face, in the tears which some- 
times stood in his eyes, there was something so 
touching that it attracted the attention of a 
generous Lyonese who went there to worship 
God and visit the Help of Christians. Regularly 
at the hours of prayer in the Chapel of Our Lady 
he encountered the young man, whose piety was 
the more consoling at a time when impiety 
abounded, and the love of many had waxed cold. 
M. de Fétan, curious to know who this youth 
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was, for whom he felt such an irresistible attrac- 
tion, followed him one evening at a distance; 
and next day, returning to the house which he 
had seen him enter, he learned from a neighbor his 
history; and that, illustrious as his early talent 
had rendered him, he was like to lose his reward 
for want of a little gold. 

M. Fétan was as rich as he was charitable, 
so the next time Petit went to the Chapel of 
Our Lady of Fourvidres it was to thank his 
Mother Mary for sending help to her child. 

On returning home that morning from visiting 
the hospital, he found a basket of cherries on his 
table addressed to him. Under the cherries lay a 
box containing a quantity of louis-d’ors, and a 
paper desiring him to draw on a notary in the 
town for a pension sufficient for his wants during 
the next three years. He could not discover the 
donor of this generous gift, as the notary was 
forbidden to mention names. His benefactor 
was made doubly happy by seeing his protégée 
kneeling by his side in the chapel, pouring out his 
gratitude at the feet of his Virgin Mother, and 
praying that she would watch over his unknown 
benefactor in life and death. 

Petit went to Paris, and afterwards to Mont- 
pellier, where he was made doctor, and at the 
appointed time he returned to his native city and 
exercised his profession as principal surgeon of 
the Hotel-Dieu, until his death in 1811. During 
his whole career he never forgot that the delicate 
charity of a Christian had enabled him to attain 
fame and fortune, and disinterestedness and 
benevolence marked his whole life; he never 
forgot that it was his simple trust in the protec- 
tion of the divine Mother that had opened the 
heart of this Christian friend, and he encountered 
and overcame every difficulty by the magic word 
“ Memorare.” 

When fortune recompensed his indefatigable 
exertions in the cause of suffering humanity, he 
obtained from the notary the name of his hitherto 
unknown benefactor, to whom he wished to re- 
turn the money formerly so generously bestowed. 
But M. de Fétan said: “It is no longer mine; I 
gave it to insure my fellow-townsmen the talent 
that could alleviate their sufferings. Continue to 
succor the sick and the destitute, and the object 
for which I gave it is fulfilled.” Petit frequently 
insisted on repaying his debt; at length M. de 
Fétan said: “Be at least the depositary of this 
sum, and do for others what I have done for you.” 
Petit religiously fulfilled the condition: another 
deserving young man was educated, and he in his 
turn undertook to do the same. Thus the little 
fund became a sort of perpetual foundation, less 
pompous, but more useful than many public en- 
dowments. Let Christians in their wants and 
necessities have recourse to her who never was 
appealed to in vain. 
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Our Lady of Ransom. 


T was more than seven hundred years ago, in 
the grand old times of Catholic heroes and 
> saints, at the beginning of the reign of 
James I, of Aragon, surnamed the Conqueror. 
Spain was then, at the dawn of the XIIIth cen- 
tury, famous throughout the world as the battle- 
ground of the Crescent and the Cross; her soil 
was reddened by the wars of five hundred years 
between the sharp and cruel Saracenic Moors and 
the steel-hearted Catalans and Basques. The Sara- 
cens had held possession of its fairest provinces, 
subjugated and enslaved the Christian popula- 
tion, oppressed their faith, profaned their holy 
mysteries, and ever showed the greatest con- 
tempt for the names of Jesus and Mary, even 
contrary to the prescriptions of their own Koran. 
Nothing could be imagined, except the servitude 
of the Jews under the old Egyptians, to com- 
pare with the galling chains, loathsome dun- 
geons, bloody tortures, and deep humiliations to 
which the captors subjected their Christian 
slaves. Worse than the unbearable yoke of the 
law of fear, aggravated beyond the lot of the 
helots of Greece or the slaves of Rome, the mis- 
erable condition of the Christian captives as to 
their bodily sufferings was doubled and quad- 
rupled by the fearful dangers which they ran of 
abjuring their Faith and losing their souls. The 
Christian hosts indeed were advancing; Ferdi- 
nand IIT, of Castile and Leon had burst into An- 
dalusia and thundered at the gates of Cordova 
and Scoille, which opened at the onset. The 
banks of the Guadalquiver were wrested from the 
Moors, and James I, of the neighboring kingdom 
of Aragon, vindicated his title by the reduc- 
tion of the city and kingdom of Valentia, the 
Balearic Isles and Murcia. But, alas! the con- 
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quests of the Spanish kings only increased the 
cruelty of the Moors to their thousands and tens 
of thousands of groaning captives and serfs: 
each new town taken revealed the state of piti- 
ful wretchedness under which the Christians 
were pining to death.* In this crisis of bitter- 
est woe the most Blessed Queen of Heaven in- 
terposed her pitying hand and devised in the 
depths of her maternal heart an unheard of 
scheme for the alleviation of so many horrors. 
None but she could do it. 

Near Carcassone, in southern France, about a 
score of years previous to the date of our narra- 
tion, there was born of a noble family a boy called 
Peter Nolasco; of so sweet an attraction was he 
that a swarm of bees flew to his cradle and made 
a honeycomb in the hollow of his little dimpled 
hand. Deprived of his parents in his tender 
youth, but not before he was thoroughly imbued 
by them with the greatest love for his Faith 
and a corresponding hatred of heresy, he fled from 
his native France, then devastated by the de- 
monial Albigensians and drenched by them in its 
own children’s blood, and took refuge beyond the 
Pyrenees, with Our Lady of Montserrat; thence, 
pursuing his course towards the seacoast, he took 
up his abode at Barcelona; here his humane 
heart moved him to spend his fortune and him- 
self in ransoming captives from the Moors, and 
when all bis means had become consumed, he of- 
fered himself for sale into captivity to deliver 
his languishing brothers in the faith. 

There lived at this period in Barcelona a holy 
canon, by name Raymund, whose integrity, mod- 
esty and learning were the admiration of the 
clergy and people. The great Doctor of theology 
was a most devoted client of Our Lady, and he 
left no effort untried to spread devotion to her and 
cultivate her sweet worship. When about forty- 
five years of age he joined the new order of St. 
Dominic—especially devoted to Mary—and sig- 


* Ferdinand and Isabella liberated hundreds from the 
cities taken in the conquest of Granada, 1492; and as late as 
Charles V, ten thousand Christian slaves were freed from the 
galleys of Tunis, Africa. 
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nalized his profession of a religious by his great 
charity towards the needy, and especially the 
wretched captives detained by the infidels. Now, 
Raymund was the confessor of Peter Nolasco, 
and it was by his exhortation that Peter had de- 
voted his life and fortune to the redemption of 
the Christian slaves. 

James the Conqueror was in the act of pushing 
his conquests among the Moors, and, though not 
a model of morality, this warrior-king was most 
anxious to practice all the charity in his power 
towards the thousands of captives he found in 
the servitude of the Saracens. Suddenly, one 
night, as Peter Nolasco was praying fervently 
and revolving in his mind the cruel sufferings 
of his dear captives, the most Blessed Virgin 
Queen, her head crowned with a halo of glory, 
appeared to him, and revealed her sovereign 
pleasure in these wo::1s: “I come to thee, my son, 
to second thy desire~, and to tell thee how pleasing 
it would be to r* -nd my Divine Son if my ser- 
vants would ins : ute an order of religious whose 
special object suuuld be the ransom of captives 
from Turkish slavery: the groans of my cap- 
tive children have reached my throne, and I com- 
mission you to be my instrument in breaking 
their chains, healing their hearts, and saving their 
souls: gird thy loins for this work.” 

Short as had been the visit of the Queen, 
Peter's heart was so inflamed with the ardor of 
charity that his one thought was now how he and 
his future companions should “give their lives for 
their friends” and neighbors. The first step was 
to consult his confessor, Canon Raymund. What 
was his astonishment and ecstasy to find the holy 
man already fully instructed, having himself 
been favored with a vision of our Blessed Mother 
on the self same night that she had appeared to 
Peter. 

While the holy pair were yet in conference to- 
gether, the king of Aragon had them called to his 
presence and revealed to them that on a certain 
night the Mother of God had appeared to him 
and commanded him to help her servants, Ray- 
mund and Peter, to institute an order of religious 
for the ransom of captives. The two priests 
immediately related their own apparitions which 
had occurred at precisely the same date, and the 
three heaven-appointed delegates, without delay, 
set about the formation of the society. On the 
10th day of August, 1218, James formally ap- 
proved of the rules of the new institute for his 
kingdom of Aragon; and the members bound 
themselves, in addition to the three customary 
vows, by a fourth, to the effect that when all 
other means failed, each religious bound himself 
to liberate the captives by delivering himself 
as a hostage and substitute to serve in their 
place. Raymund of Pennafort, who had com- 
posed the code of regulations, invested with the 


habit his disciple and penitent, Peter Nolasco, as 
first General of the order. King James, to whom 
Peter predicted his victory over the Moors, and 
the conquest of Valentia, decorated the new reli- 
gious with bis own coat of arms, and recom- 
mended the order to the benevolence of Pope 
Gregory 1X, who confirmed it by his apostolic 
authority. . 

By the special protection of its heavenly Foun- 
dress, the religious of Holy Mary of the Ransom 
of Captives prospered apace, both in the acquisi- 
tion of devout members and in the collection of 
alms. Another Raymund, called Nonnatus—be- 
cause extracted from the side of the dead body of 
his mother—a pious and noble Catalan, at the 
command of Blessed Mary, joined the heroic 
band. Sent, soon after, to Africa to redeem his 
captive brethren, he found his means too small 
for his charity, and when his last coin had been 
paid out, he deliberately sold himself to redeem 
some poor Christians whose faith was exposed to 
danger. Consumed with zeal for souls, he turned 
his energy to the conversion of his captors, the 
Mahometans, and succeeded so well that the infi- 
dels barbarously cast him into prison, and after 
torturing him in various ways, bored holes in his 
lips and fastened the hasp of a lock in the holy 
man’s mouth. Long thus did he suffer his mar- 
tyrdom until finally liberated. On account of his 
constancy and heroism he was created a Cardinal 
by Gregory IX. Dying soon after, he was Com- 
municated in his agony by angels disguised in 
the habit of the religious of Holy Mary of Ran- 
som. 

Raymund of Pennafort was greatly honored hy 
the same Sovereign Pontiff, by having confided 
to his learning the compilation of the Decretals 
of Gregory, since forming an integral division of 
the famous ecclesiastical code, called Canon Law. 
Before his death he was associated with his 
former royal companion, James I, by the institu- 
tion in the kingdom of Aragon of the office of the 
Sacred Inquisition. Full of virtues and merits 
he died, a centenarian, in 1275. 

One year after, James himself was called to his 
account. Before his death he delivered his crown 
to his successor, and had himself invested in the 
habit of the order of Citeaux, vowing that if he 
recovered he would consecrate the remainder of 
his life to God in the cloister. 

Peter, the devoted servant of Mary, had gone 
to his reward some twenty years before either of 
his co-founders. Frequently in his old age he 
enjoyed the visible presence of his guardian angel 
and his beloved Queen. Fortified by the holy 
Sacraments, and exhorting his brethren to perse- 
vere in their charity to the poor captives, on 
Christmas eve he rendered his soul to God, recit- 
ing those words of the psalm Confitebor: The 
Lord hath sent redemption to Hts people, 
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The Legend of the Rose. 


BY W. T. PETERS, 


H, say not that a single flower 
Is born but to decay, 
Or that a deed of mercy done 
Shall ever fade away! 
1 
A white rose glittering with dew, 
Uncared-for by the wayside grew, 
And o’er the plains of Juda threw 
Her perfume rare. 
The zephyrs of the distant sea 
Swept gently down from Galilee, 
And whispered, “ We are seeking thee, 
O flower fair!” 
It. 

“When yonder lingering daylight breaks, 
And veiled in cloud the sun awakes, 
A Saviour suffers for the sakes 

Of wicked men.” 
The white rose raised her snowy head, 
And from her heart a tear-drop shed, 
“ Oh, would my perfume faint,” she said, 
“Might reach Him, then!” 
Tit. 
*This noon, and ’round the city’s gate 
A crowd of curious Jews await 
To see the Master meet His fate 
Upon the cross; 
And, like the river’s widing flow, 
The troop of loving Marys go, 
Some chanting hymns, some sobbing low; 
So great their loss. . 
Iv. 
While faint and sick, and grieving sore, 
All earthly troubles well-nigh o’er, 
His heavy cross the Saviour bore 
Up unto death. 
But lo! a perfume, rich and rare, 
Distilled upon the heated air, 
Comes faintly floating everywhere 
With sweetest breath. 
v. 
The Man of sorrows, friend of friends, 
His face unto the white rose bends, 
A blood-drop from His brow descends 
Upon the flower. 


“O gentle rose-bud,” low he said, 
“From purest white, be turned to red, 
In token that My Blood was shed 
In this dark hour.” 
—Churchman. 


_—_—_ Oo or 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


Vv. 
IN RAPHAEL'S 8TUDIO. 


APHAEL’S mother was seriously uneasy: for 
eight hours he had been working in the studio 
without eating or drinking, and she feared to in- 
terrupt his occupation. Four times already had 
her motherly anxiety driven her to his lofty 
folding-doors, where, peeping through the key- 
hole, she saw him in front of his easel, pencil and 
pallet in hand; she knew by his excited counten- 
ance that he was wrapped up in bliss by his 
artistic occupation, and his glittering eyes re- 
vealed to her the presence of super-earthly pow- 
ers. Whether it was a reality, or a deception 
produced by the key-hole, it seemed to her as 
though his head was encircled by a bright halo, 
and his person enveloped in such a majesty as 
to mentally inspire her with awe. Hence, even at 
her fourth visit, she dared not venture to dispel 
those spirits that held him enchained in the magic 
circle of poesy: and with growing uneasiness 
she returned again to her chamber. Then came 
the godfather, Herr von Schwertschlag, still dis- 
satisfied at the unsuccessful attempt on the 
painter’s heart; for Ida von Limbach, the cele- 
brated beauty, had interested the painter far less 
than the buzzing Italians at the out-of-door feast. 
Leonora received the family friend with her 
gentle smile, and when the usual salutations had 
been interchanged, the discourse turned to the 
subject of their common anxiety. 

“Where is Raphael?” asked the godfather. 

“In the studio these eight hours,” she answered, 
with forced composure. 

“These eight hours!” echoed the godfather, in 
alarm; “why do you not interrupt him? Can 
you permit such imprudence?” 

“He begged most earnestly to be allowed to 
finish his picture, because he felt in the best of 
moods.” , 

“In the best of moods! you should not let that 
have any weight, for he is always in the best of 
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moods. And when this one is finished, he will 
begin another, and so it will go on till he has 
completely worn out his mental and physical 
energies: remember the great Mozart; he also let 
himself be carried away by incessant labor: deaf 
to the warnings of his best friends, he would not 
relinquish his composing pen, and when at last 
his wife snatched the music paper from his hand, 
it was too late; his body was the victim of his 
restless spirit: he died before his time. Herein 
Raphael resembles that highly-gifted man; and 
since prayers and expostulations are vain,” con- 
cluded the godfather, decisively, “then parental 
authority must take the matter in hand, and at 
once, or it will be too late.” 

Leonora, whose anxiety these words were far 
from quieting, was still sitting when Herr von 
Chlingen entered; he read the anxious features 
of his wife and saw the effects of Schwertschlag’s 
forcible remarks. 

“Good!” said the Baron; “Raphael will will- 
ingly make a sacrifice to your excessive un- 
easiness, and a heavy sacrifice too, by giving up 
painting for a while.” 

“I hardly venture to share your confidence, 
my friend,” said the godfather; “you think that 
Raphael will yield to your simple wish, whilst it 
seems to me that the full exercise of paternal 
authority is required to withdraw the artist from 
his studio.” 

“This again comes from the fact that you 
know not the soul of my son, my dear friend; to 
direct his attention to his mother’s uneasiness, 
will be suflicient to draw him away from his 
easel.” 

The godfather opened his eyes wide and shook 
his venerable head in serious doubt. “You ex- 
pect much from your son’s heart,” answered he, 
doubtfully; “from my thoughtless Edward, noth- 
ing could be gained thus: he is the very opposite 
of your worthy son, and sad experience has 
taught me, at least, that father’s love and 
mother’s tears possess no influence over Edward’s 
conduct; but how different are men! Your son 
wears himself away by incessant labor, while 
enervating pleasure is ruining mine.” 

“And for this you may thank the demoraliz- 
ing maxims of the university professors,” said 
the Baron: “Edward has tasted of the poi- 
soned waters of negation: his irreligious phi- 
losophy has destroyed all belief in a super- 
sensible existence, and has done away with the 
distinction between good and evil; and Edward 
acts accordingly by living only for sensible en- 
joyments. <A soul without religious faith is 
like a ship that has lost its helm and masts, and 
is driven about in anxiety and doubt on the 
merciless billows. Edward is a disciple of Na- 
turalism, that dread philosophy of despair, which 
provides no support against evil inclinations, and 


no protection against the tyranny of a corrupt 
heart: this I have repeatedly shown at full 
length to the erring youth, as well as also the 
consequences of his errors; but irreligion, once 
it has a man wrapped in its folds, seems to emit 
a poison that destroys all healthy vigor of soul.” 

“You consider my son incorrigible then?” 
asked the father, pale and deeply bowed down. 

“Let us still hope, my honored friend,” said 
Chlingen; “for my part, I am ready to second all 
your paternal endeavors.” 

“It is inexcusable on the part of the Govern- 
ment to confide the chairs of education to men 
whose godless maxims ruin our sons,” said the 
mother, painfully excited. “My God! had Ra- 
phael, after completing his humanities, gone to 
the university —had his rich nature and unspotted 
soul come under the influence of those seemingly 
learned demoralizers, Raphael himself might now 
be an atheist and a mocker of religion.” 

“No, Lora, no!” answered the Baron: “Ra- 
phael’s great mental qualities would, unaided, 
have rejected that empty, unmeaning philosophy; 
the intellectual meanness and the groundlessness 
of the modern theories of negation would have 
clashed with his highly-gifted feelings and ideas. 
We know Raphael’s repugnance to naked materi- 
alism in art; and philosophical nihilism would 
have stirred up in him the very same abhorrence; 
for materialism in art and nihilism in philosophy 
are close blood relations. Do you know what 
impression the fair Ida made on our artist, my 
good friend?” asked Schwertschlag, casting at 
the same time a sympathetic look on the anxious 
father. 

“I have not yet found an opportunity to in- 
quire particularly into the matter, but I fancy 
that in the garden I remarked a coldness on 
Raphael’s part towards her.” 

“You may remember that the girl’s toilet was 
entirely in green,’ cuntinued Chlingen; “green 
hat, green veil, green dress, green gloves, green 
shoes, green parasol—all green. I at once noticed 
Raphael’s humorous tone at sight of the green 
lady; then I saw how he observed her from an 
artist’s point of view and studied her proportions; 
the result of this study seemed favorable, for Ida 
is really a specimen of perfect beauty. But an 
idealist like our Raphael does not stop at the 
surface of physical delusion: he looks deeper. 
He engaged in conversation with her and searched 
into the mental qualities of the beautifully-formed 
young lady. The conversation was animated, but 
resulted in putting Raphael out of tune. ‘ Well,’ 
said I, as we returned from the garden, ‘you 
seem to have enjoyed the society of the strange 
maiden.’ ‘A green butterfly, father,’ he answered: 
‘it really pained me to the heart to find in such 
a brilliant shell so little mind, less heart, and 
no trace of tenderness; and to see, on the con- 
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trary, a heart occupied solely with gewgaws 
and empty externals. I have no patience with 
the times, because the artist finds fewer and 
fewer traces of genuine womanhood!’ There is 
Raphael’s opinion as regards the gorgeous Ida. 
I fear, Lora, that we shall never enjoy the pleas- 
ure of being grandparents.” 

“Max, you must interrupt him,” said the 
Baroness, earnestly; “he has now been at work 
these nine hours.” 

“And for how long do you mean to banish the 
artist from the kingdom of the muses?” asked 
the Baron, smiling. 

“For four weeks, at the very least,” answered 
Schwertschlag. 

“It is asking much for one whose whole soul 
is wrapped up in his work; I will obtain this of 
him, however. You shall yourselves hear from 
his own lips the immense sacrifice that he will 
» make to filial love. Oh, I know my Raphael,” 
exclaimed the Baron, with fatherly pride. 

When the mother had last stood at the studio 
door, Raphael was putting the finishing touches 
to his latest oil-painting; he then substituted for 
the temporary frame on which bis canvas was 
stretched, a gilt frame prepared beforehand, hung 
the painting on the wall, raised one of the cur- 
tains and pulled down another; and after this 
he stood absorbed in the contemplation of his 
work. Not a whisper of the outer world dis- 
turbed his contemplation, for his studio, a lofty 
and extensive hall, looked out on the baronial 
garden where, in the thickets of the miniature 
park, birds sang and trees in blossom emitted 
streams of sweet odors through garden and 
palace. It was not without considerable expense 
that the studio was prepared after the artist’s 
own designs: there was a row of unusually wide 
and tall windows, to admit the full brightness of 
day, all of which were furnished with heavy 
silk curtains, and it seemed that the matter of 
curtains was of some importance to the artist, for 
all were provided with accurate mechanical con- 
trivances to raise or lower them. He would 
often go to them during his work and allow more 
or less light to fall on the canvas according to 
his discretion. The centre window opened ona 
balcony, and here on summer evenings Raphael 
would sit to enjoy the warblings of the nightin- 
gale, to let the majesty of the starry heavens sink 
into his soul, or in the tranquil night to spin out 
his fancies with the rustling of the linden trees. 
Chests and closets of oak, in quaint old German 
shapes, containing costumes of various ages, 
were ranged along the walls: life-sized models 
on which to fit the costumes for the study of 
drapery; drawers containing all sorts of pencils, 
pallets, colors, and such other articles as are used 
by painters. Throughout all there reigned an air 
of supreme order and cleanliness that was most 


pleasing to be seen: nothing was thrown around 
carelessly, but everything was kept in its ap- 
pointed place. A pair of swallows alone were 
allowed to intrude on this most orderly and model 
sanctum; they were his pets, whose loved twitter 
occasionally charmed him, and whose domestic 
occupations cheered him.when he was resting. 
When they ventured on their first visit, dart- 
ing timidly round the walls and to the open win- 
dow with a shrill ‘twitt,’ the painter was scarcely 
conscious of their presence, but the visits were 
repeated and lengthened. At last the male bird 
ventured to alight upon and easel and watch the 
quiet gentleman at work, and finally sang to 
him: this pleased the painter very much. With 
sparkling eyes he watched the welcome songster, 
admired his dark green dress with its play of 
colors, found the long wings and the two shanks 
in harmonious proportion with the aerial form, 
and smiled at the comical movements of the bill 
in singing. 

“Oh, how lovely! how enchanting!” whispered 
Raphael, in ecstacies; “how I would like to have 
you for my room-mate!” 

The swallows took him at his word, and flut- 
tered around the mouldings of the walls; the 
male seemed quite anxious to go housekeeping, 
but was puzzled to select a favorable spot for his 
settlement. As soon as Raphael became aware 
of this, he nailed a board in an angle of the wall 
near the roof, and hardly was the ladder removed 
when the little fellow alighted on the spot, in- 
spected the territory thus offered to him, found 
it habitable, and gave expression to his thanks in 
a prolonged twittering of acceptance. 

The foundations of the new household were at 
once begun. A modest dwelling was constructed 
of clay and floating substances and lined with 
feathers. The first egg was laid, then a second, 
a third, and a fourth; and whilst the hen sat 
brooding on the nest, her husband cheered the 
joyful hopes of maternity by his song. Raphael 
had a pane of glass taken out of the window to 
permit the settlers to go in and out at pleasure. 
The female seldom left the nest, but when it did 
happen, Raphael feared that the eggs might grow 
cold and the expected young ones die. Some- 
times, in the opinion of the anxious man, she 
stayed away very long. On such occasions the 
absence of the swallow and his uneasiness about 
the eggs disturbed his artistic feelings to such an 
extent that he could not paint; but at the proper 
time the brooding swallow returned, and Raphael 
admired the evident judgement with which she 
timed her absence. 

“This is truly wonderful!” thought he; “were 
it my task to keep the eggs in a hatching machine 
till they matured, I should certainly not succeed 
unless I made a thorough study of the process in 
some special work. I should destroy the eggs by 
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keeping them over-heated or under-heated. And 
what I could not learn without study, the swal- 
low knows by instinct. Who is the swallow’s 
teacher?” 

He stood thinking over the question for some 
time. “Evidently,” he said at length, “ a brooding 
swallow is enough to overthrow atheism ; for the 
hatching process is conducted on regular princi- 
ples; but if there are laws of nature, then it is 
pure nonsense to deny an omnipotent Lawgiver.” 

He was equally carried away by admiration at 
the provident life of union led by the diminutive 
pair, and their tender regard for each other: the 
male not only sang but he also occasionally re- 
lieved his consort, sitting patiently in the nest, 
while Madam Swallow enjoyed herself in the 
open air. Never did Raphael hear those scolding 
voices indicative of quarrels and breaches of 
domestic peace. The hen remained patiently on 
the eggs and her companion never lost his good 
humor and sympathy. At last one morning Ra- 
phael became aware of a very soft scarcely audible 
piping; he rang for a ladder, and climbing up to 
the nest, found four naked little creatures with 
little yellow bills, and round bodies: he did not 
venture to touch the tender beings, and hastily 
descended when he heard the wailing notes of the 
parent birds who hovered about his head in fear. 
The little creatures grew rapidly under watchful 
care; their heads were to be seen on the edge of 
the nest, and as svon as the parent birds ap- 
proached with food, four little beaks were 
stretched wide open, four twittering voices were 
to be heard, and the fanning of four pair of 
wings. Raphael wonderingly looked on at the reg- 
ularity of the proceedings. The order of the meals 
was more strictly observed than in many human 
families. Every crumb was immediately removed 
by the old ones and the nest kept perfectly clean. 

The baby swallows had now put on their 
feathery dress, and their rapidly growing young 
appetites made great demands on the parental 
duty of feeding them: at meal times it became 
quite lively in the corner, and the little clamorers 
could hardly be satisfied. Then came cool, rainy 
days: the flies crept out of sight, provisions began 
to fail, prey became more and more scarce, and 
the young ones became hungrier and hungrier. 
Often wet through and through, the parents re- 
turned to the studio and sat by the nest sadly, and 
if we may judge by the painter’s own feelings, 
with hearts saddened by the ceaseless cries of the 
young ones for food. And as the rainy weather 
continued, Raphael grew very anxious. It is true 
that he called to mind the words of the Bible 
which tell us that God provides like a father for 
the birds of the air; but yet he feared that his 
pets might starve: to ward off the danger of such 
an accident, he laid down his pencil and pallet 
and went in search of flies. He wandered spying 


through all the rooms, but did not find so much as 
a@ gnat. 

“What are you looking for, Raphael?” asked 
his mother. 

“I am hunting flies for my swallows, and I find 
none; it is dreadful!” 

Madam von Chlingen looked at her son in great 
surprise, for his troubled countenance was over- 
cast with anxiety, and she was greatly shocked: 
his uneasiness about those birds was but another 
proof of an unbalanced mind. “My son, how 
strange you are!” she said, in gentle accents of re- 
proach; “it is evidently a morbid exaggeration to 
be so troubled about swallows.” 

“You do not know them, dear mother; I have 
studied them, have observed their tender union, 
have learned to admire their gentle, innocent 
lives, and it would hurt me very much were they 
to starve: oh, how much could not men learn 
from the mute creation, of punctuality, of obedi- 
ence, of fidelity to their calling! for dumb animals 
never rebel against their Creator and Lord.” 

He went down to the kitchen, and there, aided 
by some of the servants, he caught some flies and 
went with them in triumph to the studio; great, 
however, was his surprise to see that the dead 
flies were left untouched on the nest board. 

“That is because they are dead, sir,” said Franz: 
“swallows eat only what is alive and on the 
wing.” 

“Help me, then, tell me, Franz! where can we 
get flies?” 

“In the cabins of the poor, whole armies of 
them are to be found,” answered Franz; “shall I 
attend to it?” 

“No,” replied Raphael, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion: “that shall be my own care.” 

He at once stepped out into the street and 
turned towards a narrow alley inhabited by poor 
people. While walking along some reflections 
crossed his mind, for the sobering effects of the 
cool May day and of his walk through crowded 
streets was not unfelt by the sensitive occupant 
of the quiet studio. It occurred to him that the 
poor folks in the alley would possibly look upon 
his fly-hunt as a strange, if not ridiculous, affair. 

“Mother is right again,” he reflected; “every- 
one will regard my care and anxiety about swal- 
lows as a morbidly excited state of mind, and yet 
my feelings are authorized by something beyond 
the narrow circles of a humdrum existence.” 

He caught sight of two unwashed and ragged 
boys leaning against the wall a short distance 
from him: he stood and watched the idlers. The 
boys caught the bright eyes of the fine-looking 
gentleman fixed on them, got up, and stood awk- 
wardly before him. 

“Do you live near by, children?” he asked, 
kindly. 

“ Yes, sir: on Fly street.” 
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“On Fly street ? ‘That’s splendid! Are there any 
flies at home?” 

“Yes, sir, more than too many.” 

“Will you catch me some flies?” 

The boys opened their eyes wide with surprise, 
and an incredulous smile might be noticed on 
their dirty faces. 

Iam in earnest, boys! For every living fly I 
will give you a kreutzer.” 

“O, I will catch you twenty for a kreutzer!” 

“And I will catch you thirty for a kreutzer!” 
said the other, outbidding his companion. 

“Let us say twenty, then,” decided Raphael; 
“but you must bring live flies.” 

“Oh! how can we do that? the flies will die at 
once,” said the elder boy, deliberating. 

“7 will buy each of you a flask and you can put 
the flies in it. You bring what you catch at 
8 o'clock every morning,” he said to one, and to 
the other: “ you bring yours at 8 in the afternoon.” 

“Where are we to bring them?” 

“To No. 2 Residence street.” 

“Ah! that’s where Baron von Chlingen lives,” 
said the fly-catchers, respectfully. 

Guided by the boys, Raphael went to a dealer 
in glass-ware and purchased two wide-mouthed 
flasks with corks to suit. 

“Can you for a beginning bring me some by 5 
o'clock this evening?” 

“O yes, sir, lots!” answered the eager hunte- 
men, and off they ran. 

The painter went home easy in mind, and gave 
Franz the necessary directions, and one hour 
later the valet laid the first bottle on the table 
well filled. As Raphael opened it, the flies rushed 
from their prison, and were speedily pounced 
upon by the swallows and carried to their young. 
The sight delighted the painter, but what touched 
him particularly was that the hungry parents 
kept nothing for themselves, but first satisfied 
their young. 

The flasks came regularly everyday with abun- 
dance of nourishment—as the artist thought; but 
he soon perceived with alarm that the havoc made 
by the swallows among his insects was greater 


than he had anticipated. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——— eo 
WHAT does not painting owe to religion and 
to Christianity? What would they be without 
her? She might have numbered Davids, Teniers, 
Wouvermans, possibly a Titian; but would she 
have had a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, a Domen- 
ichino, a Guido, or a Guercino? Deprive artists 
of religious subjects, and what is left them? 
Cold history, colder allegory, battles, nature with- 
out life, figures without expression, or the melan- 
choly resource of those violent passions so incom- 
patible with human beauty and dignity !—Ma- 
dame Swetchine, 


The Faith of Catholics always the Same. 


F. O'Hare tn “ The Month.” 


ARDINAL NEWMAN, in his memorable 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s attack on Catholi- 
cism, remarks that in nothing is the Church’s title 
of Semper eadem more remarkably illustrated 
than in the correspondence of her ancient teach- 
ing with her teaching of to-day, as set forth in 
those truths which are called developments of 
Christian doctrine: it is precisely for this rea- 
son, no doubt, that these evolved doctrines, af- 
fording, as they do, a signal proof of the Church’s 
claim to unchangeableness, have been singled out 
as the battle-cry of repeated attacks on her one- 
ness of faith and teaching. Again and again 
has she been arraigned of having betrayed the 
sacred trust confided to her by tyrannically impos- 
ing new dogmas on the belief of mankind, or “of 
having practically abdicated her office of witness 
and guardian.” In our own days, we have had 
more than our share of those cries of innovation 
in doctrine, and the charge has been met so often 
that it does not seem easy to acquit of wilful mis- 
statement and bad faith such caricatures of the 
Catholic law of development, as have been put 
forward for its received expressions. 

To-day, we hold, with the Council of Trent, that 
there are seven sacraments; to-morrow’s sun may 
dawn upon a world forced to change that belief 
and accept a new sacrament. The Vatican Coun- 
cil defined the Pope’s Infallibility; that being set- 
tled, what guarantee have we that future Popes 
will not claim impeccability or any other super- 
human gift they may fancy? Such would ap- — 
pear to be the view of doctrinal development cur- 
rent outside the Church, as smartly formulated 
in the epigram: “A system of development, 
through which somebody’s private opinion of to- 
day may become matter of faith for all the to- 
morrows of the future.” 

It was not to be looked for that a controver- 
sialist of the type of the Author of Plain Rea- 
sons against joining the Church of Rome could 
forbear from reproducing the hackneyed charge; 
accordingly, amongst other statements in con- 
nectior with Infallibility, we read the following: 
“There are usages and doctrines now current 
which are not developments at all, but blank 
contradictions of the ancient faith and practice.”* 

This, and other such assertions are but an echo 


* P. 158, 
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of the clamor of 1854 and 1870, which only served 
to bring into greater prominence the consistency 
of the Church’s modern teaching with that of the 
first centuries; and we might wonder at the 
persistence with which her enemies return to the 
attack, if we did not remember that it is one of 
the unconscious functions of opposition and 
heresy to bring out in stonger relief the purity 
and unity of the teaching of truth: that unity 
and purity are most clearly illustrated by the 
history of the Church's two latest definitions; and 
around these, consequently, the battle has raged 
most fiercely. We propose, then, to go over 
the old familiar ground once again, and, glanc- 
ing at the principles of doctrinal evolution, its 
subject matter and scope show that a gradual 
unfolding of the truths contained in the legacy 
of Revelation is not only quite compatible with 
absolute agreement between the faith of to-day 
and that of eighteen hundred years ago, but that, 
moreover, such growth is the very law of the 
Church’s life. 

Before we explain the laws which regulate the 
growth of dogma, we must premise a few re- 
marks on the source from which it is drawn. 

The source and starting-point of dogma is the 
Divine Revelation; the Church claims no power 
to impose any truth as binding on the faithful 
which is not contained, either clearly or in germ, 
in the primitive deposit of faith. This deposit, 
or the whole body of truths comprised in the Di- 
vine Revelation, is to be found in the inspired 
writings, and in the unwritten instructions which 
the apostles received from the mouth of Christ, 
or from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. At- 
tached to the apostolate was the mission of first 
making known to man the revelation thus re- 
ceived, so that as long as the apostles were alive 
the work of promulgating it was not complete, 
and new declarations were still possible. On the 
death of the last of their number, Revelation en- 
tered, so to speak, on a new phase of existence. 
It was sealed up and handed over to the succes- 
sors of the apostles as a sacred legacy, by them 
to be religiously guarded, to be kept whole and 
entire, while they taught and expounded it. 
Hence we find the apostles bidding those whom 
they had themselves ordained and appointed to be 
their successors, to guard the deposit, and, avoid- 
ing novelty of doctrine, teach what they had learnt 
from them. 

The Chureh, then, does not and cannot create 
dogma; it is her duty and right to guard it, to 
witness to it, to teach and defend it, and in the 
hour foreseen and appointed,—in order to allay 
the excitement of internal wrangling, or, more 
commonly, to check the advances of error from 
without,—to declare and define it, but create it, 
she cannot: her oftice in regard to dogma has 
been aptly described as that of a trustee, divinely 


commissioned, and divinely secured from failure 
in the discharge of her trust. “The Church of 
Christ,” says St. Vincent of Lerins, “is a watchful 
and zealous guardian of the dogmas intrusted to 
her; she makes no change in them, she adds 
nothing to, and takes nothing from them.”* In 
her eyes, to add one jot or tittle to the deposit of 
faith, would be forgery of the blackest dye, as to 
allow the minutest particle of the sacred treasure 
to perish would be worse than sacrilege. This 
is more than enough to account for the Church’s 
attitude to dogma, which the modern world finds 
it so hard to understand, and her inexorable 
severity towards those who are rash enough to 
tamper with it, a severity which does not spare 
those who, from within her own fold, think to 
defend her rights or promote her interests by 
doctrinal assertions or practices of devotion not 
in harmony with revealed truth. Non tali aux- 
tlio nec defensoribus istis. Once more, then, the 
definition of the Church does not call into being 
new revelations, and every article of Catholic 
Faith must be drawn from the deposit where 
they are all found, some more clearly than others, 
some less. 

Yet, though dogma be no creation of the 
Church, it is not on that account incapable of 
growth; this is easily gathered, as well from 
the nature of the truths left to the Church, as 
from the constitution of the society which its 
Divine Founder appointed to be their legal 
trustee, for if all knowledge is capable of ex- 
tension and enlargement, why should the sci- 
ence of faith or theology be condemned to stand 
still? And it is neither necessary nor possible 
that the faithful of a later age should be content 
with just the same insight as those of an earlier 
epoch, neither more clear nor more definite, into 
the many-sided features and consequences of the 
truths of faith. 

Again, the Church is a living body, made up of 
living members, and as such, she has a soul or ani- 
mating principles, which is faith in the one creed 
once for all delivered to the saints.¢ But the 
light of faith is only a forecast and beginning of 
the light of glory, and will never cease to grow 
till it is lost in the unclouded sight of God, face 
to face. 

This subjective growth of faith has been illus- 
trated by St. Vincent of Lerins, in the well-known 
twenty-third chapter of the Commonitorium, by 
the analogy of growth in the animal world, where 
the limbs and proportions of the body in its full- 
grown condition correspond with those which it 
had in its undeveloped stages. “There is a wide 
difference,” he says, “between the freshness of 
youth and the ripeness of old age; yet, he who is 
now laden with years is the same as he who was 
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once young and vigorous: the state, the condition, 
is changed, yet the person, the nature, is one and 
the same .. . so that there is nothing in the old 
man which had not previously existed in a latent 
state in the newly born babe.” In like manner, 
“the understanding, the knowledge, and the wis- 
dom of individuals, as well as of the body, of each 
member as of the whole Church, must increase 
and develop freely from age to age,” yet never 
leaving the lines traced out by Revelation, so that 
the full-grown defined truth of later ages must be 
the legitimate development of doctrine contained 
in a rudimentary form in the deposit. 

We now see in what sense dogma admits of ex- 
pansion and enlargement, and in what sense it 
does not; while, then, it is true to say that “no 
simply new truth has been revealed since the 
death of St. John,” it is also true that the 
Church’s subjective understanding of truth grows 
. With the increase of a more formal and distinct 
knowledge of the object of faith, and in this sense, 
the well-known words of St. Augustine, spoken of 
God Himself, have been applied to His Revela- 
tion: “A beauty ever old, yet ever new.” 

There are some truths which are of the very 
essence of Christianity, and which, accordingly, 
are written in sucli: unmistakable characters on 
the pages of licvelation, that they have never for 
& moment Lren lost sight of in the Church; in- 
deed they never could have faded from the minds 
of the faithful, since they are truths of a kind 
which immediately dispose us to eternal life, such 
as the mysteries of the Blessed Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and the like. The Church requires 
explicit faith from her children in mysteries such 
as these; hence, as we find them on the surface 
of Revelation, 80 we meet them on the surface 
of tradition, explained and taught, in every age 
and in every clime, where the Gospel has been 
preached. 

But there are other truths which it is neither 
necessary nor, humanly speaking, possible for the 
bulk of the faithful to know or profess explicitly. 
Some of these are logically deducible from doc- 
trines that have been from the first notoriously 
and openly taught, and as such come within the 
scope of the Church’s infallibility without be- 
coming articles of Catholic Faith; others are 
more or less obscurely hinted at in the teaching 
of various epochs; others, again, are proposed 
rather by the practice of the Church than by open 
formal preaching, until such time as, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost and the pressure of 
heresy or discord, she who is the legitimate ex- 
ponent of dogma adds them to the direct object 
of faith by a solemn definition. 

Clearly enough, each such authoritative decla- 
ration increases numerically the articles of Cath- 
olic faith; but inasmuch as they are nothing but 
applications of doctrines previously held, they 


have been well said to bear much the same rela- 
tion to the Apostolical deposit, as the rulings and 
decisions of judges bear to the written law and 
statutes of the realm: in the one case, as in the 
other, the original laws reach farther, though in 
neither has any new principle been brought into 
play. 

The history of Councils teems with illustrations 
and applications of these general principles, rang- 
ing from the Consubstantialis of the fourth cen- 
tury to the Papal Infallibility of the nineteenth. 
If we single out the Church’s two latest utterances 
it is because they, more than any others, have 
roused the ire of her enemies, and having been 
promulgated in our own times, they bring more 
vividly before the mind the laws at work in doc- 
trinal development. 

It has been shown, again and again, by Catho- 
lic writers that the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception mentioned in Scripture—though not 
so clearly as not to need the interpretations and 
explanations of the Fathers—is contained from 
the first in the deposit, is found in germ in the 
Patristic idea of Mary, in the glorious titles and 
lofty position assigned to her in the economy of 
the world’s redemption, and so.taught from the 
earliest ages of the primitive Church. Thence it 
has been traced downwards, century by century, 
“gradually forcing itself in its explicit fullness on 
the consciousness of the Church; anticipated in 
one place, backward in another;—yet ever devel- 
oping like all things else that have life, till it was 
stereotyped in the Catholic creed by the solemn 
definition of 1854.”"* Long before that date, how- 
ever, the tradition, aided by the light thrown upon 
it by the inquiries of theology and reason (a light 
which was only intensified by the opposition of a 
great and learned school) had taken so firm a 
hold on the belief of Christendom, that the only 
question was whether the time and moment 
had come for the definition, or rather, whether 
it was possible any longer for the Church to 
refrain from solemaly declaring that the doc- 
trine she had ever believed, maintained, and de- 
fended, was a portion of the Divine Revelation. 
This unanimity of belief on the part of the faith- 
ful, previous to the definition, is matter of history. 
From more than six hundred Bishops, scattered 
throughout the world, there came the most un- 
equivocal testimony as to the actual and uni- 
versal persuasion of the Church. Far, then, 
from imposing a new dogma, the Pope did but 
set his seal on an already unanimous belief—a 
belief, it may be said obiter, which in itself was a 
suflicient proof that the doctrine was of divine, 
and not of human origin. 

To come to the decree of 1870. It has been 
made so clear that there was absolutely nothing 
new about it, beyond its formal proposition as an 
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of the clamor of 1854 and 1870, which only served 
to bring into greater prominence the consistency 
of the Church’s modern teaching with that of the 
first centuries; and we might wonder at the 
persistence with which her enemies return to the 
attack, if we did not remember that it is one of 
the unconscious functions of opposition and 
heresy to bring out in stonger relief the purity 
and unity of the teaching of truth: that unity 
and purity are most clearly illustrated by the 
history of the Church's two latest definitions; and 
around these, consequently, the battle bas raged 
most fiercely. We propose, then, to go over 
the old familiar ground once again, and, glanc- 
ing at the principles of doctrinal evolution, its 
subject matter and scope show that a gradual 
unfolding of the truths contained in the legacy 
of Revelation is not only quite compatible with 
absolute agreement between the faith of to-day 
and that of eighteen hundred years ago, but that, 
moreover, such growth is the very law of the 
Church’s life. 

Before we explain the laws which regulate the 
growth of dogma, we must premise a few re- 
marks on the source from which it is drawn. 

The source and starting-point of dogma is the 
Divine Revelation; the Church claims no power 
to impose any truth as binding on the faithful 
which is not contained, either clearly or in germ, 
in the primitive deposit of faith. This deposit, 
or the whole body of truths comprised in the Di- 
vine Revelation, is to be found in the inspired 
writings, and in the unwritten instructions which 
the apostles received from the mouth of Christ, 
or from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. At- 
tached to the apostolate was the mission of first 
making known to man the revelation thus re- 
ceived, so that as long as the apostles were alive 
the work of promulgating it was not complete, 
and new declarations were still possible. On the 
death of the last of their number, Revelation en- 
tered, so to speak, on a new phase of existence. 
It was sealed up and handed over to the succes- 
sors of the apostles as a sacred legacy, by them 
to be religiously guarded, to be kept whole and 
entire, while they taught and expounded it. 
Hence we find the apostles bidding those whom 
they had themselves ordained and appointed to be 
their successors, to guard the deposit, and, avoid- 
ing novelty of doctrine, teach what they had learnt 
from them. 

The Chureh, then, does not and cannot create 
dogma; it is her duty and right to guard it, to 
witness to it, to teach and defend it, and in the 
hour foreseen and appointed,—in order to allay 
the excitement of internal wrangling, or, more 
commonly, to check the advances of error from 
without,—to declare and define it, but create it, 
she cannot: her office in regard to dogma has 
been aptly described as that of a trustee, divinely 


commissioned, and divinely secured from failure 
in the discharge of her trust. “The Church of 
Christ,” says St. Vincent of Lerins, “is a watchful 
and zealous guardian of the dogmas intrusted to 
her; she makes no change in them, she adds 
nothing to, and takes nothing from them.”* In 
her eyes, to add one jot or tittle to the deposit of 
faith, would be forgery of the blackest dye, as to 
allow the minutest particle of the sacred treasure 
to perish would be worse than sacrilege. This 
is more than enough to account for the Church’s 
attitude to dogma, which the modern world finds 
it so hard to understand, and her inexorable 
severity towards those who are rash enough to 
tamper with it, a severity which does not spare 
those who, from within her own fold, think to 
defend her rights or promote her interests by 
doctrinal assertions or practices of devotion not 
in harmony with revealed truth. Won tali aua- 
tlio nec defensoribus istis. Once more, then, the 
definition of the Church does not call into being 
new revelations, and every article of Catholic 
Faith must be drawn from the deposit where 
they are all found, some more clearly than others, 
some less. 

Yet, though dogma be no creation of the 
Church, it is not on that account incapable of 
growth; this is easily gathered, as well from 
the nature of the truths left to the Church, as 
from the constitution of the society which its 
Divine Founder appointed to be their legal 
trustee, for if all knowledge is capable of ex- 
tension and enlargement, why should the sci- 
ence of faith or theology be condemned to stand 
still? And it is neither necessary nor possible 
that the faithful of a later age should be content 
with just the same insight as those of an earlier 
epoch, neither more clear nor more definite, into 
the many-sided features and consequences of the 
truths of faith. 

Again, the Church is a living body, made up of 
living members, and as sucb, she has a soul or ani- 
mating principles, which is faith in the one creed 
once for all delivered to the saints.+ But the 
light of faith is only a forecast and beginning of 
the light of glory, and will never cease to grow 
till it is lost in the unclouded sight of God, face 
to face. 

This subjective growth of faith has been illus- 
trated by St. Vincent of Lerins, in the well-known 
twenty-third chapter of the Commonitorium, by 
the analogy of growth in the animal world, where 
the limbs and proportions of the body in its full- 
grown condition correspond with those which it 
had in its undeveloped stages. “There isa wide 
difference,” he says, “between the freshness of 
youth and the ripeness of old age; yet, he who is 
now laden with years is the same as he who was 
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once young and vigorous: the state, the condition, 
is changed, yet the person, the nature, is one and 
the same... so that there is nothing in the old 
man which had not previously existed in a latent 
state in the newly born babe.” In like manner, 
“the understanding, the knowledge, and the wis- 
dom of individuals, as well as of the body, of each 
member as of the whole Church, must increase 
and develop freely from age to age,” yet never 
leaving the lines traced out by Revelation, so that 
the full-grown defined truth of later ages must be 
the legitimate development of doctrine contained 
in a rudimentary form in the deposit. 

We now see in what sense dogma admits of ex- 
pansion and enlargement, and in what sense it 
does not; while, then, it is true to say that “no 
simply new truth has been revealed since the 
death of St. John,” it is also true that the 
Church’s subjective understanding of truth grows 
. with the increase of a more formal and distinct 
knowledge of the object of faith, and in this sense, 
the well-known words of St. Augustine, spoken of 
God Himself, have been applied to His Revela- 
tion: “A beauty ever old, yet ever new.” 

There are some truths which are of the very 
essence of Christianity, and which, accordingly, 
are written in suci unmistakable characters on 
the pages of licvelation, that they have never for 
& moment Leen lost sight of in the Church; in- 
deed they never could have faded from the minds 
of the faithful, since they are truths of a kind 
which immediately dispose us to eternal life, such 
as the mysteries of the Blessed Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and the like. The Church requires 
explicit faith from her children in mysteries such 
as these; hence, as we find them on the surface 
of Revelation, 80 we meet them on the surface 
of tradition, explained and taught, in every age 
and in every clime, where the Gospel has been 
preached. 

But there are other truths which it is neither 
necessary nor, humanly speaking, possible for the 
bulk of the faithful to know or profess explicitly. 
Some of these are logically deducible from doc- 
trines that have been from the first notoriously 
and openly taught, and as such come within the 
scope of the Church’s infallibility without be- 
coming articles of Catholic Faith; others are 
more or less obscurely hinted at in the teaching 
of various epochs; others, again, are proposed 
rather by the practice of the Church than by open 
formal] preaching, until such time as, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost and the pressure of 
heresy or discord, she who is the legitimate ex- 
ponent of dogma adds them to the direct object 
of faith by a solemn definition. 

Clearly enough, each such authoritative decla- 
ration increases numerically the articles of Cath- 
olic faith; but inasmuch as they are nothing but 
applications of doctrines previously held, they 
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have been well said to bear much the same rela- 
tion to the Apostolical deposit, as the rulings and 
decisions of judges bear to the written law and 
statutes of the realm: in the one case, as in the 
other, the original laws reach farther, though in 
neither has any new principle been brought into 
play. 

The history of Councils teems with illustrations 
and applications of these general principles, rang- 
ing from the Consubstantialis of the fourth cen- 
tury to the Papal Infallibility of the nineteenth. 
If we single out the Church's two latest utterances 
it is because they, more than any others, have 
roused the ire of her enemies, and having been 
promulgated in our own times, they bring more 
vividly before the mind the laws at work in doc- 
trinal development. 

It has been shown, again and again, by Catho- 
lic writers that the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception mentioned in Scripture—though not 
so clearly as not to need the interpretations and 
explanations of the Fathers—is contained from 
the first in the deposit, is found in germ in the 
Patristic idea of Mary, in the glorious titles and 
lofty position assigned to her in the economy of 
the world’s redemption, and so.taught from the 
earliest ages of the primitive Church. Thence it 
has been traced downwards, century by century, 
“gradually forcing itself in its explicit fullness on 
the consciousness of the Church; anticipated in 
one place, backward in another;—yet ever devel- 
oping like all things else that have life, till it was 
stereotyped in the Catholic creed by the solemn 
definition of 1854.”* Long before that date, howe 
ever, the tradition, aided by the light thrown upon 
it by the inquiries of theology and reason (a light 
which was only intensified by the opposition of a 
great and learned school) had taken so firm a 
hold on the belief of Christendom, that the only 
question was whether the time and moment 
had come for the definition, or rather, whether 
it was possible any longer for the Church to 
refrain from solemaly declaring that the doc- 
trine she had ever believed, maintained, and de- 
fended, was a portion of the Divine Revelation. 
This unanimity of belief on the part of the faith- 
ful, previous to the definition, is matter of history. 
From more than six hundred Bishops, scattered 
throughout the world, there came the most un- 
equivocal testimony as to the actual and uni- 
versal persuasion of the Church. Far, then, 
from imposing a new dogma, the Pope did but 
set his seal on an already unanimous belief—a 
belief, it may be said obiter, which in itself was a 
suflicient proof that the doctrine was of divine, 
and not of human origin. 

To come to the decree of 1870. It has been 
made so clear that there was absolutely nothing 
new about it, beyond its formal proposition as an 
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article of Catholic faith, that we shall only refer 
to it as an instance in point, of a phenomenon, in 
the growth of doctrine, known to theologians as 
the obscuration of dogma—a phase in which a 
great dogma, accepted in theory and practice in 
the Church, may come to be partially obscured, 
so as to be called in question, theoretically at 
least, within the limits of the Church herself.* 

- By virtue of their infused habit of faith, the 
apostles were endowed with a full and clear in- 
sight into every revealed dogma, no matter when, 
where, and how to be defined. Al] these truths 
they taught the faithful, though not necessarily, 
of course, in the precise terms of the latter defini- 
tions. These, for the very reason that they are 
the outcome, mainly, of the exigencies of this or 
that epoch, naturally adapt themselves to the 
new modes of thought or language, or to the 
special form of error, which summons them into 
existence. Now, although it is true that no one 
of these doctrines can at any time disappear al- 
together from the Church’s teaching without the 
promises of her Founder being falsified, it may 
well happen—as, indeed, it has happened more 
than once in the nineteen centuries of her history 
—that some of them have become partially,—that 
is, locally and temporarily,—obscured, until they 
have come to be doubted or denied by those who 
are still within the pale of the Church. 

Thus the dogma of Papal Infallibility, clearly 
taught in Scripture, witnessed to by the Fathers 
in an unbroken line from the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era down to the days of St. Bernard, and soon 
asserted both in theory and practice by the Popes 
themselves, was the universally accepted doctrine 
of Christendom, and was never questioned by a 
theologian of eminence until the Councils of 
Pisa and Constance. Speaking of the teaching of 
theologians on this head up to the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, Sardagna writes: “No 
writer of any note can be quoted who, up to the 
Councils of Pisa and Constance, taught that the 
Roman Pontiff can, as universal teacher, err in 
faith and morals”;+ and elsewhere he quotes 
from Gerson himself, the pioneer of Gallicanism, 
the admission that no one could have done so 
without being at once condemned as a heretic. t 

The fact of these Synods, which met to put an 
end to the great schism which had so long dis- 
tracted the Church, putting themselves, not above 
the lawful successor of St. Peter, but solely above 
all pretenders to the Papal Chair, in the famous 
clause, etiam st Papalis dignitatis existat—first 
gave birth to the idea that Councils were above 
the Pope, whose decisions were only binding con- 
ditionally on the acceptance of the Church. Then 
was sown the seed of Gallicanism. These novel 
views rapidly gained ground in France, where, 
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in due time, the ambition and absolutism of the 
Great Monarch, seconded only too readily by the 
servility of the clergy, gave them a definite shape 
and form in the notorious Four Articles of 1682. 
We have seen what the unanimous teaching of 
theologians was up to the beginning of the fiz 
teenth century ; between that date and the Gallican 
Convention of 1682, an overwhelming majority of 
theologians continued to defend the ancient tra 
dition as to the prerogatives of the Holy See, 
which was beginning to be obscured in France. 
From amongst many that might be brought for- 
ward as witnesses to the view then taken of 
Papal Infallibility, we will refer only to two, 
Suarez and Bellarmine, both of whom wrote in 
the century that closed with the rise of Gallican- 
ism. The latter, speaking of the doctrine, says: 
Est sententia certissima et asserenda; and though 
he does not think the contradictory is “strictly 
heretical,” he calls it “altogether erroneous” and . 
bordering upon heresy. * 

Suarez goes still further, and, as we wish to 
point to the subsequent obscuration of the teach- 
ing of his day, we give the whole passage in his 
own words: “ Veritas Catholica est, Pontificem 
defnientem ex cathedra esse regulam fidei qua 
errare non potest, quando aliquid authentice pro- 
ponit universes ecclesis tanquam de fide divina 
credendum. Ita docent hoc tempore omnes 
Catholici doctores ”—“ It is & universal truth that 
the Pontiff cannot err when defining anything ex 
Cathedra as a rule of faith, that is, when he pro- 
poses anything anthentically to the universal 
Church that must be believed as of divine faith. 
Thus all Catholic doctors teach at this time.” 
And then he adds his own opinion: “Et censeo 
esse rem de fide certam "—* And this [I hold to 
be certain as of faith”: which can be proved 
from Scripture. t+ 

In this suggestive passage this great theolo- 
gian tells us, first, that the Infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff was taught in his day by all 
Catholic theologians, and, secondly, that in his 
opinion the dogma is certain with the certainty 
of Divine faith. Hence, in his view, ita denial 
would be heretical.f In other words, we gather 
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that there is a consensws of theologians in aftirm- 
ing the doctrine, though they are not agreed as 
to the precise degree of theological certainty at- 
taching to it. . 

We now pass on to the obscuration, and in 
search of evidence of it, we need not go beyond 
these islands. We may measure the extent to 
which the teaching we have seen to have been 
general in the Church in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had become obscured in the eighteenth, if we 
set side by side with the weighty words of Suarez 
the very different words used of the dogma by 
Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, in 1703, in the 
Pastoral which is referred to by Cardinal New- 
man in his Letter fo the Duke of Norfolk.* The 
Archbishop there speaks of it as “a question of 
the schools,” and of the two sides of the question 
as “opinions which are open to discussion.” The 
contrast is so striking that comment is hardly 
needed. That which, previously to the outbreak 
of Gallicanism, is called a Catholic truth, by some 
proximate to fafth, by others of Divine faith, is, 
after the poison of Nationalism has had time to 
do its work, put on a par with some minor ques- 
tion, say of grace, which is agitated in the schools, 
and looked upon as an opinion open to discus- 
sion. 

Thicker still must have been the mist which 
in this country had gathered round a dogma, de- 
clared in the seventeenth century by an immense 
majority of theologians to be proximate to faith 
at the moment when, in 1789, a great number of 
the Catholics of England, including the Vicars- 
Apostolic, signed the Protestation, in which they 
assured their Protestant fellow-countrymen that 
they “acknowledged no infallibility in the Pope.” 
The mistake indeed was soon nobly rectified and 
fully atoned for. Immediately after its publica- 
tion, the Protestation was withdrawn by the four 
Vicars-A postolic, who condemned the oath to be 
founded on this repudiation of the Pope's infalli- 
bility; yet the fact remains to witness to the 
“ baleful iufluence” of Gallican tenets. We know 
what Suareyr, would have thought of such a dec- 
laration, and after events, and the subsequent 
development of the doctrine, show that he was 
right in his estimate of its theological value. 

Nowadays, with our present lights, it is not at 
first sight easy to understand how things could 
have come to such a pass as this, or even how 
theologians could have been found who in their 
treatises gave the arguments for and against the 
subject, as though it were a mere matter of 
opinion; even when, like Tournely, they equival- 
ently acknowledge the hopelessness of withstand- 
ing the mass of evidence adduced in favor of the 
Papal prerogative. 

But it must be borne in mind that Gallicanism 
was not stamped out in the day on which the 
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Bishops who signed the “liberties of the Gallican 
Church” retracted them, and sent a letter of ree 
cantation to the Sovereign Pontiff. Its traces 
long remained as fruitful seeds of mischief by no 
means contined to the country of its birth. With 
regard to these islands in particular, “we must 
recollect,” says Cardinal Newman, “that at that 
time the clergy, both of Ireland and England, 
were educated {n Gallican opinions. They took 
those opinions for granted, and they thought, if 
they went so far as to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, that the definition of Papal Infallibility was 
simply impossible,” * 

That a man of learning and eminence like Dr. 
Troy should, while apparently holding the doc- 
trine himself, have yet spoken of it as an opinion 
open to discussion, is the best proof of what we 
are insisting upon, that the full truth of the 
dogma had become partially obscured. Were 
further evidence of this needed it would be easy 
to bring it forward; but the fact cannot be ques- 
tioned, nor is there any reason why Catholics 
should be afraid of looking that fact in the face. 
Meanwhile, and until the mist lifted, it must 
never be forgotton that the successors of St. 
Peter continued to use the prerogative they had 
ever claimed, fearlessly, yet prudently, condemn- 
ing error. Nor was their right to do so in prac- 
tice disputed. As before the era of Gallican 
liberties the followers of Jansenius did not ques- 
tion the Infallibility of the Holy See in condemn- 
ing the heretical propositions, but sheltered 
themselves behind miserable subterfuges as to 
the sense in which they were condemned, so now 
during the period of obscuration no one dreamt 
that he could in practice appeal from the Pope’s 
condemnation and yet remain within the Church's 
pale. 

At length, with the return of peace and the 
revival of energy in theological schools, the sun 
broke through the thick clouds of doubt and 
darkness, to shine with ever-growing brilliancy, 
until it reached its zenith in the definition of 
1870. Then the development was complete, and 
Peter spoke through Pius. The third of the 
three stages traceable in the growth of many a 
dogma, and sharply defined as early as in the 
days of St. Augustine, had been at last attained 
by the Papal Lnfallibility. The first was a time 
of peace and rest, anterior to controversy, when 
the doctrine was taught more by practice than by 
distinct and express teaching, though this was 
not wanting. This was followed by a second 
period, in which doubt and denial called in ques- 
tion the healthier traditions of the past, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a partial eclipse of the 
sun of truth. Then came the third and final 
stage, the outcome of the second, when error and 
heresy forced the Oracle of Revelation to pro- 
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nounce its solemn judgment on the Divine origin 
of the dogma. . 

To sum up briefly what Catholics hold with 
regard to development of doctrine. Revelation 
was completed, and the deposit was sealed from 
the beginning. Nothing therefore substantially 
new is to be looked for, but only the gradual 
unfolding of dogma and a subjective growth in 
understanding. In the words of the Vatican 
Council—‘ The Holy Ghost was not promised to 
the successors of St. Peter in order that by His 
revelation they might make known a new doc- 
trine, but that by His assistance they might 
religiously guard and faithfully expound the 
revelation or deposit of faith handed down by 
the apostles.” All the Church does is to explain, 
develop, repeat what has been already revealed. 
She applies general truths to particular instances, 
and that infallibly; but she invents nothing, 
adds nothing, subtracts nothing, changes nothing. 
She is a witness and guardian only of revealed 
truth. And to the taunts and sneers of those 
who talk of the private opinion of yesterday be- 
ing matter of faith to-day, or of blank contradic- 
tions of the ancient faith, the Catholic may listen 
unmoved, or calmly reply in the terse phrase of 
St. Vincent of Lerins— 

Retenta est antiquitas, explosa novitas.* 


* Commonttorium, cap. vi. 
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A Cardinal's Love of the Poor. 


HE venerable Bellarmine, of the Company of 

Jesus, Cardinal Archbishop of Capua, was 

a mastermind, and, what is more, a model of 

every virtue. The world admired him for his 

extraordinary knowledge, the Church honors him 
yet on account of his eminent holiness, 

He was s0 highly esteemed by the Pope that 
he could easily obtain whatever he desired; but 
he never asked anything either for himself or 
his family. The Holy Father was struck with 
so much disinterestedness, and said to him one 
day: “What manner of man are you? others are 
continually asking favors of me, and are never 
content: whilst to you I give nothing, and yet you 
are always satisfied.” 

“I was born poor,” replied Bellarmine; “for a 
long time I was a poor religious; I wish to live 
and die a poor Cardinal.” 

Poor as he was himself, however, he gave to the 
needy with an inexhaustible generosity. When 
he had no money, he disposed of his furniture. 
At one time he sold his carriage, at another he 
gave the mattress upon which he slept. A poor 


woman once died not far from his palace. The 
Cardinal learnt of the circumstance and was 
greatly distressed. “Did you know this poor 
woman?” he said to the servant who brought 
him the news. 

“Yes, Monseigneur; I have seen her suffering 
for a long time.” 

“And you said nothing to me!” replied the 
Cardinal, reproachfully. 

“ Monseigneur, I knew that you had no more 
money.” wo 

“Did I not have this ring?” said Bellarmine. 

The illustrious Cardinal placed the poor be- 
fore all—even his own health and life. He once 
fell ill, and his physicians ordered him to go to 
Frascati. He called his servant: “My friend,” 
said he, “how much will it cost us to live at 
Frascati?” 

“ About twice as much as at Rome,” was the 
answer. 

“Then,” said Bellarmine, “we shall remain in 
Rome.” 

He was riding one evening through the streets 
of the city when his horses were suddenly fright- 
ened by the report of a gun fired near the door of 
his carriage. A piercing cry was heard, the 
coachman stopped; the Cardinal descended and 
found a man bathed in blood supported by a 
young girl. 

“Monseigneur,” said the man, “this is my daugh- 
ter whom they would steal from me, and the as- 
sailant has shot me,” 

The Cardinal had the wounded man conveyed to 
the house of one of his gentlemen friends, and said 
to the hostess: “Madame, I present you a poor girl 
who will soon be without a father; will you not 
be her mother?” He paid her expenses and gave 
her a rich dowry. 

Happy the age to which God gives men of such 
charity! Would that ours possessed many such 
friends of the poor! 


aati anda 


Leo XIII to the Bishops of America 


HE following is a translation of a letter re- 
cently sent by the Holy Father to the Bishops 
of the United States: 

“No one is ignorant that in the present circum- 
stances of the Apostolic See it would be impos- 
sible for the Roman Pontiff adequately to meet 
the exigencies of his supreme oftice in case the 
offerings of the faithful throughout the globe 
should cease, or even decrease. It is likewise uni- 
versally known that in the more wealthy States 
of Europe the Catholic Church and her institu- 
tions are at present so harassed that the Bishops 
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and the faithful are forced to divert their offer- 
ings from the Holy See in order to attend to the 
needs of their country, for which reason the 
Apostolic See perceives with dismay that while 
on the one side its expenses are daily increasing, 
on the other, the alms of the faithful are decreas- 
ing. 

“I scarcely deem it necessary to sum up here 
the chief burdens which are to be borne in this 
sad age by the head of the Church. 

“The Roman Pontiff must give support to their 
Eminences the Cardinals, and to very many prel- 
ates residing in this city. He must maintain 
those who are employed in the Sacred Congrega- 
tions and other ecclesiastical offices, also the 
Nuncios or Apostolic Delegates at the various 
courts of Europe and elsewhere. He must, more- 
over, support the most of the Bishops of this un- 
happy nation of Italy, who, in consequence of the 
Governmental confiscations, are in destitution. 
He has also to support that large number of em- 
ployees of the Pontifical Government who, for 
their loyalty to their legitimate sovereign, were 
deprived of their positions. 

“ Add the expenses necessary for the preserva- 
tion of those monuments of science and art in- 
trusted to the care of the Roman Pontiff—espec- 
ially those in the Vatican—and for repairing the 
basilicas and other churches of the city. Add 
the great and daily subsidies which his Holiness 
is obliged to dispense to the many monasteries, 
diocesan seminaries, and other institutions of 
Christian piety in Italy, all of which are destitute. 

“Finally, all are aware what efforts and wiles 
are being employed in this city to effect the trans- 
ferring of the education of the young from the 
clergy to teachers of error. Hence the necessity of 
establishing and supporting Catholic schools, that 
the tender minds of the children may not be per- 
verted by the errors of the unbelievers and the 
heterodox who flock hither from all sides to propa- 
gate their false doctrines, and to extirpate, if 
possible, the Catholic Faith from the hearts of 
the Roman people. 

“ All these objects are so weighty that it is 
easily to be understood with what anxiety the 
Supreme Pontiff observes that the means with 
which he could avert these evils are growing less. 

“Provision was made in the second plenary 
decree of the Council of Baltimore: ‘We desire 
that in every church of these States a collection 
shall be taken up in aid of the Confraternity of 
St. Peter on the Sunday within the Octave of SS. 
Peter and Paul, or at any other convenient time. 
This shall be done until the Supreme Pontiff 
shall either have been restored to his rights, or re- 
lieved by Divine Providence, or some other 
method.’ Such being the case, I trust that these 
same Bishops, actuated by their filial devotion 
toward the See of Peter, will ever strive to urge 


on the faithful to assist the Vicar of Christ in his 
indigence. I have thought proper to bring these 
things to the attention of your Grace, and of the 
other metropolitans of that great Republic, and 
through them to each of the suffragan Bishops. 
Meanwhile, thanking your Eminence and the 
other Bishops of your province for the zeal with 
which you have always come to the assistance of 
the Holy See in its pecuniary troubles and em- 
barrassments, I pray God to bless you. 
“L. CARDINAL NINA.” 


> —____—_ 


An Ancient and Rare Work of Art. 


J. D. Buller in “ The Madison Journal.” 


A figure of Christ on the cross, carved in ivory, has 
just been sent me by Bishop Krautbauer, of Green Bay. 
There is reason to believe that it is the handiwork of 
Francis Duquesnoy, surnamed by the Italians Il 
Flammingo, and that it is the very work which, exe- 
cuted about 1615, was the first stepping-stone of that 
artist’s passage to fame and fortune. 

The unexpected is always happening, and art-history 
is full of stories regarding masterpieces unaccountably 
lost, and then turning up again when and where they 
were least looked for. I cannot help adding one more 
to the long and romantic list. 

A Catholic boy, born in Green Bay, having com- 
pleted his theological curriculum in Belgium, lately 
became the pastor of the French church in his native . 
town: rummaging in the rubbish of the ancient ambry, 
which had Jain undisturbed for a generation, he espied 
an ivory crucifix, which he placed on a side altar, 
where it remained for a time unnoticed. But it hap- 
pened, @ month ago, that Monsignor De Neve, head 
of the Belgian College at Louvain, while on his travels 
through America, celebrated Mags at that same altar. 
No sooner was the Mass over than the celebrant car- 
tied the crucifix to the Bishop, exclaiming: ‘I will 
give my life if this crucifix is not the carving of Francis 
Duquesnoy, the famous sculptor of Brussels.’ Search 
was immediately made in the episcopal archives, and 
there the ivory crucifix was found registered as the 
work of Jean (Francis) Duquesnoy, and presented by 
the Austrian Emperor, Francis I, to the Liguorian Fa- 
thers, who, leaving Vienna in 1828, established them- 
selves at Green Bay in 1832, being the first priests 
permanently residing there since 1707. One of these Li- 
guorians—Simon Sandart—still survives in Kentucky, 
and further information has been sought from him 
respecting the new-found treasure. , 

The ivory carving shines by its own brightness, and 
is perfect in every muscle and lineament, but above 
all in the life-like, or rather death-like, expression of 
its features. If not Duquesnoy, a master no whit his 
inferior must have been the carver. Duquesnoy is de- 
scribed as an artist that always fivished his work with 
perfect anatomical exactness. No one of esthetic cul- 
ture, on beholding this exquisite creation which bas 
come to*light in our Northwest, where art is not yet 
born, will fail to rejoice over its discovery. 

Words cannot describe the details—how clean cut are 
beard, brow, hair, and eyes—the nostrils distended with 
pain—teeth and tongue, for the mouth is open as if 
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erying: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me.’”? The minute finish reminds one of Teniers, and 
the best Dutch painters. 

Notices of Duquesnoy are not wanting in encyclope- 
dias, works on art as well as guide-books for travellers 
in Belgium and Rome. No visitor in the Eternal City 
but fails to see one of his works, even though not as- 
sociating it with his name: 1 mean the statue of St. 
Andrew, leaning on his cross, which filly the corner 
niche in one of the four piers that support the dome of 
St. Peter’s. This colossal figure, which is more than 


five yards in height, rivals declared, while it was in, 


making, would tu:in out only a “big baby,” as its au- 
thor’s previous works had been either children or small 
figures; but no svoner was it placed on its pedestal 
than it was pronounced by Urban VILI as worthy of Mi- 
chael Angelo. Inthe judgment of modern critics, how- 
ever, it is inferior to Duquesnoy’s statue of the chaste 
Susannah, the chief jewel of the Church of Loretto, 
near the Trajan pillar. Other productions of his chisel 
are treasured in Brussels, Antwerp and the Hague. 

But what chiefly interests me—and what must most 
interest my readers as well—is tracing, su far as possi- 
ble, what I may cal! the chain of title of the work be- 
fore me, to the artist hand of the great Fleming: in 
this endeavor, my greatest auxiliary thus far has been 
the historical dictionary of Moreri,—the copy of which 
(Amsterdam, 1740, 18th edition) in eight folios re- 
cently acquired by the Wisconsin Historical Society is 
probably the only one in the Northwest. There is 
none In Chicago. 

According to this authority, the first edition of which 
appeared within thirty years of Duquesnoy’s death, 
while still an apprentice of his father’s, who was asculp- 
tor in Brussels, he carved an ivory crucitix which 
pleased Albert VII, Archduke of Austria, so much 
that that prince gave him a pension and sent him to 
travel in Italy. On first reading these words, | won- 
dered how a poor boy in Brussels could become known 
to an Austrian Duke; but I learn from Moreri, that 
the prince just mentioned, marrying Isabella of Spain, 
whose dowry was Belgium, began his royal residence 
in Brussels in 1599, when Duquesnoy was seven years 
old, according to Moreri’s dates. 

It may be asked, as a further question, why Duques- 
noy’s famous crucifix did not remain in Belgium. Al- 
bert and Isabella died without issue, and thereupon her 
dowry reverted to Spain, and his possessions passed to 
his famiiy in Vienna, To my mind, then, it is perfectly 
clear how this relic of sacred art, now on my table, was 
at hand for the Austrian sovereign to bestow as a part- 
ing gift on those early missionaries for the distant 
West, in partibus tnfidelium; nor could any present 
have been either more acceptable or appropriate. 

Photographs of Duquesnoy’s youthful masterpiece— 
when the firstlings of his heart were the firstlings of 
his hand—have been made by Mr. Jones, and may 
be seen at his studio. Ivory photographs better than 
almost any other kind of carving. As some people 
estimate esthetic works by thelr pecuniary value, 
it may be well to add that Bishop Krautbauer 
bound the Express Company to pay $500 if his cru- 
cifix was lost in transit. If any mystery still lurks 
round the beautful work, it will be dispelled by the 
researches which the good Bishop has already set on 
foot both at home and abroad. 

This most recent find, at Green Bay, is a worthy coun- 
terpart of the silver ostensorium presented to the mis- 
sion there in 1686, which is the oldest known memorial 
of white men west of the Alleghanies—a curiosity in re- 
gard to which we know not whether to wonder most 


that !t was so distinctly inscribed, or so strangely lost 
or so long concealed, or so fortunately recovered, or 50, 
miraculously preserved. 


Catholic Notes. 


—We regret to announce the death of Rev. Father 
Jeremiah Phelan, a young priest of the diocese of Hart- 
ford. RI. P. ; i 

—tThe Propaganda has decided to establish a college 
at Malta, which will depend upon it alone, and be devoted 
solely to the African missions. 


—We learn from The Indo-European Correspon- 
dence that a new Cathulic journal, called the Catholtc 
Revtew, has been started at Saint Thomé, Madras. 


— A dispatch from Rome to the Freeman's Jour- 
nal of New York announces that Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Corrigan, of Newark, has been appointed Coadjutor to 
Cardinal McCloskey. 

— A letter from Rome states that Bishop Eligius 
Cosi, O. S. F., Viear-A postolic of Chan-tong, China, has 
compiled a new Chinese alphabet, consisting of thirty- 
three letters, by means of which all the words which 
are now expressed by 1nany thousands of symbols can 
be written. 

— On account of the rigorous enforcement of the 
May Laws in Prussia, the Bishop of Houlggratzet, 
Austria, recently administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, at Baunan, on the frontier, to 7,000 children 
belonging to the Prussian part of the diocese of Prague 
and Breslau. 

—The Rev. Father Mark Rossi, S. J., has gone to 
Florence for the purpose of offering to the Very Rev. 
Father Beckx, General of the Society of Jesus, a cruci- 
fix formerly belonging to St. Aloysius Gonzaga, as a 
memorial of the fiftieth anniversary of his religious 
profession.—Catholic Mirror. 

— All the members of the three principal establish- 
ments of the Jesuits in Paris have left the city, and new 
civil directors bave been installed. In the other houses 
of the Order throughout the province, civil administrators 
or diocesan ecclesiastics have been placed in charge by 
the police; but all the chapels remain closed. 

—His Lordship Bishop Crinnon and his Excellency 
the Governor-General have both honored the Loretto 
Seminary, Hamilton, by the presentation of medals. 
The former is the giver of a silver medal for proficiency 
in Christian Doctrine, and the latter a bronze medal 
for excellence in the study of the French language.— 
Catholic Record (London, Ont.) 

— By permission of the Holy Father, the body of 
Blessed Chiara of Montefalco, who died in the year 
1308, was recently examined in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Spoleto, the bishop of Fuligno, two of- 
ficials of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and several 
prominent laymen, amongst whom were two experts of 
the medical faculty. The body was found to be not 
only incorrupt, but also flexible. 

—-Rt. Rev. Bishop Marty, O. S. B., recently visited 
Devil’s Lake Agency, Dakota, and during his stay 
gave a retreat, baptized an adult Indian, confirmed 17 
others, examined the Indian children attending the 
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school, and held a council with the tribe, besides regulat- 
ing other affairs of the mission. The good Bishop 
thence proceeded to visit Bismarck, Standing-Rock, and 
another station. He is greatly beloved by his flock. 

— Concerning the ivory crucifix, recently found in 
Green Bay, The Green Bay Gazette says: ‘‘ The records 
of the Church prior to 1823 are not complete, but beara 
memorandum of later date, made by Kev. Father Hof- 
fen, stating that the crucifix, describing it and noting 
minutely the various mutilations it bore, was the work 
of Francis Duquesnoy, and had been presented by 
Francis I, of Austria to the Liguorian Fathers, who 
were at Green Bay in the early times.” 


— Rev. Father O’Haire, who has been twelve years a 
missionary in South Africa, is now in England with a view 
of establishing an Irish colony in the north of Transvaal 
(Zululand), for the purpose of a Catholic mission, He 
takes out with him on his return a considerable number 
of tradesmen and twenty or thirty families, in order to es- 
tablish a white colony. Father O’Haire describes the 
Znlus as standing in physical and intellectual capacity su- 
preme among the savages of the earth, and believes that 
they may be highly civilized.—Catholic Universe. 


—“ If,” says a writer in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
“the religious orders have made their schools so flour- 
ishing in France that they furnish the most numerous 
and successful competitors in the military and naval 
colleges, it would be profitable for the Government, as 
the best means of rivalry, to study their methods, at 
least before extinguishing them. But why the repub- 
lic should always insist on maintaining the state of 
siege attitude is inexplicable on this side of the ocean. 
[The motive for the French Government's persecution 
of religious orders is plain enough.] The French army 
shows no disposition to bring in Henry the Fifth, nor 
to seat a Bonaparte, in spite of the monarchical and 
imperial bias said to be given to its young ofticers by 
religious schools.” 

—The Catholic Unton of Buffalo prints an interest- 
ing letter from Rt. Rev. Bishop Ryan of that city who has 
been journeying in the far Northwest, In the course of 
which he says: “I cannot now trust myself to speak of all 
the associations connected with the names of good Bishop 
Tache and St. Boniface and the early missionary expedi- 
tions in this far-off Northwestern country. You may con- 
ceive some idea of the extent of territory which these 
apostolic men had to travel, when I tell you that there are 
missionary stations upwards of three thousand miles above 
St. Boniface, and that before the railroads were com. 
pleted it was a journey of from forty to sixty days from 
8t. Paul to St. Boniface, a distance of about five hundred 
miles. We saw at St. Boniface a missionary from the 
Mackenzie river, who for upward of twenty years bad 
never tasted bread, living principally on fish, though now 
they grow small patches of potatoes.” 

——The town of Kempen. near Crefold, in the Rhine- 
land, proposes to celebrate next October the five hundredth 
anniversary of one of its sons, whose name is known in every 
part of the world. At Kempen, in the year 1380, was born 
Thomas A. Kempis, the author of a book which, after the 
Bible, has seen more editions than any other book, viz., 
The Following of Christ.— Ex, 

He was long regarded as the author of the Imitation, until 
the recent discovery of documents defeated his claim in favor 
of Gerson, the Benedictine A bbot of Vercelli, in Northern Italy. 
It is a great praise, however, to have been so long considered 
as worthy of producing;such a work.- Catholte Visitor, Rich- 
mond, Va., Sept. 25. 

The question of the authorship of the Imitation has 
been decided, but just the other way. We respect- 
fully refer the Visitor to an article entitled “A New 


Light on an Old Question” which appeared in the 
April number of the Dublin Review. 

—Bg.eium, Catholic Belgium, has broken off all 
communication with the Holy See because the Belgian 
Bishops would not consent to the exclusion of all religious 
teaching from shcools. And yet, despite this dastardly 
violence done to the feelings of the vast majority of the 
people—for the Belgian Parliament only represents the 
wealth, but not the people, of the land—the Freemasons, 
who now rule supreme, have most egregiously failed in 
their attempt at forming a system of education without 
religion. The godless schools founded by them are linger- 
ing in inanition. Look at the following statistics culled 
from a “ Liberal” Flemish paper: 

The official schools of West Flanders contain 1,008 boys and 
360 girls ; the Catholic free schools of the same province have 
an aggregate attendance of 5,431 boys and 6,149 girls, in all, 
11,580. which is 10,212 more than the official schools. 

The moral of this is overwhelming. Freemasons may 
make laws for Catholics, but they cannot force them to 
bend their necks under them if there is a chance of steer- 
ing clear of them. Figures are eloquent, and, seeing that 
the self-supporting Catholic schools are attended by nine 
times as many children as the godless ones which are 
backed up by all the resources of the country, it is plain 
enough that the Belgium of to-day means to remain Cath- 
olic exactly like that of the sixteenth century.—London 
Universe. 

—A UsEFuL INVENTION BY A PRIEST.—That 
theological lore is not the only accomplishment of a 
Catholic priest is fully exemplified in the person of 
Rev. Ferdinand Kittell, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., who has recently invented a bed for the 
relief of the sick and wounded. Having been chaplain 
of the Mercy Hospital in that city for some time 
past, he often observed with pain the sufferings of 
patients while being removed from one bed to an- 
other, or when inspected by nurses and surgeons. 
Possessed of remarkable inventive powers, he set his 
mind to work to find means to relieve the poor sufferers 
from this portion of their pain, and the result has been 
the construction of a bed by means of which a patient 
can be lifted in any reclining posture from a stretcher 
to a bed, or from a bed toachair. It 1s so constructed 
that physicians and nurses can reach any part of the 
body, and sheets and mattresses can be changed or 
aired without causing the patient the slightest pain. 
A child can raise the heaviest person with a motion so 
gentle as to be almost imperceptible, and the bed may 
be used either as a sofa or hammock. It has already 
received the cordial endorsement of all the physicans 
and surgeons who have examined it. At the request 
of many friends, Father Kittell has applied for a patent, 
but with commendable generosity has turned over all 
the profits likely to accrue from it to the Hospital. 

—THE LATE PRoressoR HALDEMAN.—Professor 
Samuel Haldeman of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to the great regret of his many attached friends, de- 
parted this life at his residence in Chickis, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., on the 10th ult., aged sixty-eight years. I¢ 
may safely be said of him that few men in this country 
have done more for the advancement of science and re- 
ceived scantier reeognition of their services. The fact 
of his having joined the Catholic Church away back in 
Know-Nothing times doubtless had something to do with 
his being left in comparative obscurity. Besides being 
a great naturalist and philologist, Professor Haldeman 
was skilled in various other branches of knowledge, 
and contributed numerous papers to the different 
learned societies of which he was a member. He was 
at one time President of the American Philological 
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Association. He was best known in Philadelphia, 
where it is hoped a monument will be erected to his 
memory. The New York Herald published the fol- 
lowing brief but appreciative notice of him, which we 
delayed copying in the hope of coming across a more ex- 
tended one. The Scientific American gave the record 
of this distinguished man in 24 lines: ... “ He was born 
at Chickis in 1812 of ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ ancestry, 
was educated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, devoting 
himself to natural history, chemistry and physics; be- 
came in 1836 assistant to the geological survey of 
New Jersey, and in the following year to that of 
Pennsylvania. In that capacity he discovered the 
scolithus linearts, the oldest fossil then known. 
He was author of two or three manuals of orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation and etymology, and his treatise 
on ‘ Analytical Orthography,’ consisting of investiga- 
tlons into the philosophy of language, gained him in 
1858 the highest Trevelyan prize over eighteen com- 
petitors. He wrote the zoilogical portion of ‘I'rego’s 
‘Geography of Pennsylvania’ (1843), and Rupp’s ‘ Llis- 
tory of Lancaster County’ (1844), was one of the 
founders of the Philological Association, of which he 
became President, and made curious researches into 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ and into Indian antiquities. 
He was an advocate of spelling reform. In 1851 he 
became professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; in 1855, in Delaware College, 
acting also as Professor of Geology and Chemistry 
to the State Agricultural College, and subsequently 
became Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
first named iustitution. He was the author of mono- 
graphs on ‘Fresh Water Univalve Mollusca’ (1810-45), 
on the ‘Zoilogy of the Invertebrate Animals’ (1850), on 
‘Some Points in Linguistic Ethnology’ (1849), dealing 
with Indian languages; on the ‘ Relations of the Eng- 
lish and Chinese Languages” (1856). 

Professor Haldeman’s Requiem was celebrated at St. 
Peter’s Church, Columbia, Pa, near which village he re- 
sided. The circumstances of his conversion were re- 
lated in a short article entitled “God the Beginning and 
End of True Science,” published in Tue AVE MARIA 
some months ago. R. I. P. 

—CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SUFFERING IRISH :— 
Mrs. M. M. Phelan and daughter; For Rev. N. H. Gil- 
lespie, C.S.C.; Hon. P. B. Ewing, Mra. P. B. Ewing 
and daughter, Thomas Ewing, Mrs. E. Ewing Brown, 
George Ewing, John G. Ewing, Francis C. Ewing, M. 
Rebecca Ewing, Angela Ewing, Neal H. Ewing, Philo- 
mena Ewing, Theodosia Ewing, Edward S. Ewing, Ag- 
nes Ewing Brown, and Clara Brown, $19. 


——Continued ill health and some affairs of 
business have necessitated an absence of some 
weeks from our post. Correspondence, however, 
may be directed to us as usual. 

We have postponed the printing of the Index 
of Brownson’s Quarterly Review, of which men- 
tion was made in a previous number of THE AVE 
MaRIA, till our return, a3 a further revision of 
the proofs has been found needful. It will make 
a pamphlet of about 26 octavo pages. 

We forward to Ireland this week $37.50 (311.50 
Children’s Collection), the remnant of our fund 
for the suffering poor. The sum total is $1,333 55. 
It must be a satisfaction to every donor to know 
that this collection contributed to the relief of a 
large number of families during the distress. 


New Publications. 


THE True FaitH oF OUR FOREFATHERS. Being 
a Refutation of Dr. Stearns’s “ Faith of Our Forefathers,” 
and a Vindication of Archbishop Gibbons’s “ Faith of Our 
Fathers.”’ By a Professor of Theology in Woodstock College, 
8. J, Md. New York: The American News Co., 39 & 41 
Chambers St. Pp. 575, 12mo. Price, 75 cts. paper, $1.25 cloth. 
“The immediate occasion of this little volume,” as 

the author says in his preface, “ was the appearance of 
Rev. Dr. Stearns’s, ‘ Faith of Our Forefathers,’ purport- 
ing to be ‘an examination of Archbishop Gibbons’s 
‘Faith of Our Fathers.’” The fact that it is written by 
one of the learned professors of Woodstock is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its excellence. It is a work that 
will prove interesting and instructive to all classes— 
Catholics and Protestants alike. As the author justly 
remarks, “Catholics will find it profitable to become 
familiar with the objections that are usually urged 
against their doctrines, and, above all, to value them at 
their proper worth. Our Protestant friends will, also, 
be glad to find a plain and unvarnished exposition of 
doctrines of Catholic Faith as taught by ‘Our Fore- 
fathers,’ contrasted at once with the reasons alleged 
against them, and thus thrown into stronger relief by 
opposition.” “The True Faith of Our Forefathers” is 
a book that should be in every Catholic household, as 
it contains a clear expositiou of the principal articles 
of our holy Faith, and at the same time an answer to 
the objections usually brought against them. We most 
heartily recommend it to our readers, and hope it may 
have a wide sale wherever our language is spoken. 

—‘THE CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL” FOR 1881. 
—We cannot sufticiently praise this excellent publica- 
tion, which seems to improve year by year. It ought 
to find its way into every Catholic household. The 
illustrations of the present issue are numerous and of 
superior quality, and the reading-inatter is as enter- 
taining and varied as could be desired. The amount 
of useful information contained in this little manual is 
something surprising. 

— We are much pleased to learn that the publisher 
of McGee's Illustrated Weekly has been so far assisted 
by debtors to the paper as to enable him to resume the 
regular weekly issue. When we sce trashy, sensa- 
tional papers with subscription lists which rup up 
to tens of thousands, it is sad to think of the slight 
support given to the Catholic press. When the Illus 
trated Weekly suspended publication in May last, 
Mr. McGee informs us that $13,000 were due the paper 
from travelling agents and subscribers, but since then 
several thousand dollars have been paid in by honest 
but dilatory subscribers.. This enablcs him to give the 
paper a fresh start, and it will henceforth appear weekly 
and with excellent illustrations and reading matter as 
usual, Terms of subscription, $3 a year. Address 
McGee's Illustrated Weekly, No. 80 West 11th St., N. Y. 


—The Catholic Fireside, published by the Catholic 
Fireside Publishing Company, No. 5 Barclay street, 
New York, is a weleome visitor to our table, and to 
those who wish to add a pleasing variety of light and 
entertaining reading to their store at the very moderate 
cost of $1 a year, we wish to recommend it. It is a 
monthly publication, with 35 pages of reading matter 
and a pave of music in each number. 
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Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 29. 


The following intentions have been recommended 
to the prayers of the associates: Conversion to the 
Faith for 5 persons and 1 family,—reform of life for 
10 persons and 1 family,—recovery of health fore} per- 
sons,—temporal favors for 14 persons and 8 families,— 
spiritual favors for 6 persons,—recovery of mind for 3 
persons,—grace of a happy death for 5 persons; also, 
70 special intentions. 

FAVORS. 

Some time ago might be seen at Lourdes a pious 
lady, who had come there in fulfilment of a vow made 
on the 5th of June, 1879. She had been confined to her 
bed by a serious malady for three years when she 
made the vow to go on foot from Munich to Paray-le- 
Monial—a distance of about five hundred miles. The 
day following she was entirely cured, and she began 
her pilgrimage on the 1st Friday of July, in honor of 
the Sacred Heart. She journeyed over a portion of 
Bavaria and Austria, the whole length of Switzerland, 
and arrived at Paray-le-Monial in the beginning of 
Augast, having all the way declined numerous chari- 
table offers of passage by rail and steamboat. She 
begged her food and lodging from public charity, giv- 
ing preference to the convents she chanced to meet on 
her way. “Oftentimes,” she says, “I have been blamed 
for my apparent rashness; but never did I meet with a 
refusal.” From Paray this pious lady pursued her 
pilgrimage to Toulouse, where she stopped to venerate 
the relics of the venerable Basilica, and at length ar- 
rived at Lourdes on the 13th of November, where she 
determined to remain. After returning thanks to God 
and our Lady for her remarkable cure, she solicited 
two other favors, one of which has already been 
granted, viz., the conversion of her sister, who was 
married eleven years ago to a Lutheran, at the same 
time abandoning her own religion for that sect. In 
company with her husband, she has lately abjured her 
errors; her five children have since received baptism. 


OBITUARY. 

The following deceased persons are recommended to 
the prayers of the Confraternity: Mr. CorneLius 
HARRINGTON, of Everett, Mass., who departed this life 
last month. SistER Many oF St. Lucy, who died a 
holy death on the 26th ult., at Notre Dame, Ind. Mrs. 
EizasBetu Davis, of Boston, whose death occurred 
on the 17th of Sept. SistzR Mary or St. JosEru, of 
the Order of Notre Dame, who departed for heaven on 
the 28rd ult. Masrer WILLIE KENNY, who rested in 
peace on the 2nd ult. Mrs. Mary SANTE, of Chil- 
leothe, Ohio. Mrs. Joan Murpny, of Malden, Mass. 
BroTHER CANDIDUS, an edifying novice of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross, lately deceased. Mr. 
Martin McGANN, whose death took place recently in 
Ireland. Mr. A. D. Barron, of Omaha, Neb. Mrs. 
KATHARINE MAnoney, of Boston, Mass. Mrs. BAR- 
BARA ROSENFELD, Lancaster, O. 

May they rest in 

Sass eas A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 


Uouth’s Department. 


The Root of the Matter. 


From the French by H. B. C. 


S78 2 NX T was a memorable day that, when 
Not % I was told of the expected arrival 


>j- of my Uncle Isidore. We were 
\_S@ just finishing breakfast; a great 
\(“—~" letter covered with red and yel- 
low stamps was brought in, and I 

saw my mother tremble a little as 
she opened it. She glanced over the 
four pages rapidly, then she rose, throw- 
ing down hex napkin in a hasty way, 
quite contrary to her usual custom. 

“My! my! child! he may be here at any mo- 
ment! Stop! what does the postscript say? 
Catharine, Nicholas, make haste! The Colonel’s 
chamber must be prepared. Let a chicken be 
killed, and some old Bordeaux be brought from 
the cellar. You might go, also, and inquire if a 
pike or an eel is to be had of the lock keeper 
at the dam”; and my mother left the table, 
rattling her bunch of keys. I had never seen 
my uncle, the Colonel. Many the times I had 
seen his chamber got ready, the prettiest in the 
house, but always at the last moment a letter or 
a despatch had come to countermand the prepara- 
tions for that joyous reception. “Will it be the 
same this time?” I asked myself, in a sort of 
distress. I was wild to know my uncle; not, I 
confess it with shame, because he was my mother’s 
brother, and had been almost a father to her since 
she became an orphan at ten years of age, but 
simply because he was a Colonel. A Colonel is 
such a grand person, and, moreover, a Colonel of 
the Cuirassiers.* 

How many times I had been late to school be- 
cause I had stopped to see the regiments go by! 
With what a warlike ardor was I transported at 
sight of the drum-major, brandishing so proudly 
above his superb head that béton+ of command; 
and, surrounded by a crowd of ragamufiins of 
my own age, I followed the soldiers through the 
streets, not thinking of the professor who was at 
that very moment marking me for absence. I got 
off easily with a maternal remonstrance gentle as 
a caress, the principal of the school having sent 
word to my mother that “Armand Guibert had 
been two hours late at school.” That day I 
would not have exchanged my place at the head 


* A soldier in armor. ¢ Aystaff, 
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of the bridge for a first prize. Certainly he would 
arrive during the afternoon, and as I could not 
imagine a Colonel without a regiment, I expected 
every moment to see the advance-guard come into 
sight, around the bend of the river, sabrein hand, 
rifle to the front. 

Already I seemed to hear the joyous flourish of 
trumpets, followed by the sonorous music of the 
brass band. Finally the Colonel would advance 
proudly on his white horse (of course my uncle 
would have a white horse), with all those mag- 
nificent men behind him! How many cuirasses 
sparkling in the sunshine! How many glittering 
ornaments! 

Certainly, I had good reason to feel proud, for 
was not my uncle’s regiment in a sense my own? 
But the hours drag on; it is long since the col- 
lege bell rang; I picture to myself my comrades 
shut up in the schoolroom, their heads bent over 
their copy-books, while I enjoy the fine sunshine 
of this beautiful afternoon. For me, or rather 
for him, the river shines like a mirror, the poplars 
bow gracefully as they sway to and fro, the sails 
of the boats swell out, and the washerwomen 
beat the time of a warlike march on the wet 
linen. 

Four o’clock already! I say good day to the 
mariners of my acquaintance, who call me by 
name, for I am an idler, well known along the 
wharves and docks. There go my comrades with 
their satchels! I wish them joy! But what is that 
dust down the road? One can distinguish noth- 
ing as yet; perhaps itis the regiment! My heart 
beats loud; no, it is the stage coach which arrives 
in at five o’clock. No more hope for to-day, as 
soldiers never arrive so late. The stage is dusty, 
and loaded with travellers inside and out; there is 
a fat gentleman who seems to be asleep, with his 
cap jammed down over his eyes as though it were 
winter; he doesn’t even take the trouble to look 
at our mountain of Surville with its old castle and 
horse-shoe terrace; nor has he admired our his- 
toric bridge, where the Duke of Burgundy was 
assassinated in the year 1420. (Lam sure of that 
date). 

When I returned to the house there was an un- 
usual commotion, a great noise in the kitchen, 
and some enormous trunks in the hall. 

“Hurry, Master Armand!” cried Catharine, 
“they are about to sit down at table: the Colonel 
is ravenously hungry, and besides Madame is 
very anxious about you; come, hurry!” 

I did not hear the last words, I could think only 
of my uncle with the regiment behind him! Al- 
ways the cuirasses, and the floating banuers! 
Did he come by way of the clouds, instead of by 
the bridge? It was very strange. In the parlor 
sat a fat gentleman who was talking to my 
mother. She uttered a joyous exclamation at 
peeing me, 


“Oh, you naughty boy!” she said, trying to be 
severe: “come and kiss your uncle. You must 
excuse him, Isidor; the child went out, in order 
to be the first to welcome you.” 

What! my uncle the Colonel was the sleepy 
traveller with the cap, who had looked neither 
at the mountain, nor at the historic bridge—nor 
even at the old castle! 

“Yes, yes,” replied a great voice which made 
me tremble, while at the same time I felt my ear 
sharply pinched; “and for that the young gentle- 
man has played truant, and turned the house up- 
side down with anxiety; does he do it often?” 

I satd nothing: I stood in amazement. O my 
fine uncle on the white horse, with the great 
black moustache, and the air of magnificence, 
where are you gone? Is it really you there be- 
fore me, in a maroon dressing gown, black velvet 
cap and embroidered slippers? All this time my 
poor mother was in torture; she saw that Uncle 
Isidore was not likely to form a very favorable 
opinion of his nephew. 

“One must not judge him by appearances,” she 
said, timidly, intercepting the searching look her 
brother had fastened upon me. 

“TI will take good care not, Héloise. Appear- 
ances, a8 you say, amount to nothing. Perhaps 
Armand is a good student, punctual, and obedient; 
perhaps, also, he is a model of order and cleanli- 
ness (here he pointed to my disordered hair and 
torn vest). Until to-morrow, examination day, 
I shall not be able to judge.” 

These words made me shudder; an examina- 
tion! I was lost. Since school opened I had shirked 
so inveterately that I hardly knew more than 
the binding of my books. 

The following day, after breakfast, my uncle 
called me to him. “Let us see, my boy, how far 
your words hold good,” said he, placing me be- 
tween his knees in such a manner that I could 
not move. “How far have you got? what are 
you busy with now at college? whatis your rank P 
Come, speak out the truth.” 

I hung my head; what could I say? I was 
possessed with that dumb demon which often 
holds fast the tongues of children, when an honest 
confession would win them an immediate pardon. 

My uncle propounded several more questions. 
I stood silent as a fish; my mother was on the 
rack; I could tell by the uneasy movements of 
her hands, and I was heart-stricken at giving her 
pain, but the situation was not in my control. 

“Come!” said my uncle, in a good-humored 
way, which did not tend to put me at ease though, 
for I suspected him of making fun of me; “how 
shall we go to work to examine this conscience ?’ 
And he looked about him as though in some 
embarrasment. Then, pretending to have discov- 
ered an expedient, he said: “ But, now that I think 
of it, Ihave a fine method of getting at the root 
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of the matter.” And without giving me mo- 
ment’s warning, he turned inside out one of the 
pockets of my jacket. Immediately there fell out 
all sorts of marbles, tops and rubber balls, which 
rolled noisily about on the parlor floor, and under 
the tables and chairs. 

“And all this from one! I see that you are 
a conscientious player! Let us look at the next. 
Ah! ah! I must have got hold of the store-room! 
You are then something like the pelican, boy: 
you carry your food in a pouch. But a praise- 
worthy foresight in a web-footed fowl seems to 
me very useless in a child who eats his three 
meals a day at table, not to speak of a luncheon, 
and all the little reinforcements during the course 
of the day.” And he snapped into the air bread- 
crusts, bits of cake, almonds, raisins, cherry- 
stones, and even a bit of barley sugar which stuck 
persistently to the lining of my pocket. “ Well, 
well,” he continued, as he turned his attention to 
the right-hand pocket of my trowsers, “I see that 
you have the bump of order, and that you have 
some idea of classification. Everything has its 
place! What have we here? and he threw out 
on the mat, which was already half covered, two 
spit-ball guns, for use in class, a little glass sy- 
ringe half full of ink, an India-rubber sling with‘a 
whole assortment of paper arrows, designed for 
college use, alas! 

“Here you have the causes, my dear sister, of 
your son’s rapid progress,” said he, turning to my 
mother, and the explanation of the hardly to be 
called flattering remarks, added to his reports. 
“ But why in the world do you let him have so 
many pockets?” 

“« Armand likes them,” replied my mother, in a 
low tone, blushing as though she had been accused 
of a fault. 

“Certainly, I have no need to be told that! 
Here are two more underneath his vest.” 

Those contained only crumpled papers, spotted 
and torn: but what papers! Secret corres- 
pondences, exhorting my comrades to revolt, etc. 
My uncle examined them and ended by reading 
aloud, in a grave voice, which sounded in my ear 
like the trumpet of the last judgment: “Old boy, 
be under the arch of the small bridge at two 
o'clock; we will get into old man Duloit’s little 
boat, and there we will make game of old Ran- 
doux.” (Randoux was the name of our profes- 
sor.) 

Alas! where were the joyous trumpets of that 
fine regiment? This was what a Colonel was, 
then! 

The next day my pockets were suppressed, by a 
decree from my uncle which I thought very ar- 
bitrary. All day long I saw Madelon, our old 
sempstress, sitting in the dining-room window, 
tipping out the numberless pockets, and throwing 


them into the ragbag, where I determined to seek 
them after my uncle’s departure. But, strange to 
relate, when I had no longer about my person 
those enormous receptacles, into which I thrust 
everything pellmell, I lost, little by little, my 
fancy for the stupid tricks I had enjoyed so 
much. Deprived of my slings, my pea-shooters, 
and other instruments of the sort, and no longer 
having anything to divert my attention during 
the hours of class I unconsciously acquired the 
habit of listening to the professor. Even that 
“old man Randoux” (who had become Mr. Ran- 
doux since I gave up collecting his caricatures) 
said, I began to think, something interesting now 
and then. At the end of the term I had made 
real progress. The day that the Colonel left to 
rejoin his regiment, it was the uncle whose de- 
parture I mourned. 

“You see, boy,” he said to me, pinching my ear, 
but gently this time (it was his favorite gesture), 
“I was not always a Colonel. A long time ago, 
a very long time ago, I was a scholar like you, 
and that is why I know so well the root of the 
matter. But if, after I leave, your mother does not 
spoil you too much, I think you will go on in the 
good road, and, forty years hence, after having 
obeyed a long time, you will be qualified to ¢com- 
mand, in your turn, the third Cuirassiers. An 
obedient scholar may aim at anything, remember 
that!” These were the Jast words of my uncle the 
Colonel, and I never forgot them. 
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Irish Legends. 


THE HEDGE-SCHOOL. 


“ Our priesthood tracked from cave to hut, 
Like felons chased and lashed, 
And from their pure, uplifted hands 
The sacred chalice dashed.” 


Gs FTER murdering Father Lynski, 
Nic > yy the priest-hunters were not sat- 
t/.§)  isfied; they understood that there 
ASS was a “hedge school” in the 
7/08 neighborhood, and they were de- 

termined to ascertain its where- 

abouts and secure the head of the 
school-master, in order to procure an- 
other £5. The master was warned, 
however, that the soldiers were in 
search of him, and hid himself and his little 
bare-footed crew in a cavern near the foot of the 
hill: through this cavern a small stream ran 
down the hill to join the sea at “Shaun Can,” now 
“Old Head.” There was but one small entrance 
to it, just large enough for one person to enter 
at a time, and here they were all safely stowed 
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away when the soldiers approached. They found 
the wretched cabin where the school-master lived 
and the seats of the scholars in the hedge close by, 
where at the risk of his life he taught the half 
naked children their prayers and the first ele- 
ments of learning; but no school-master, no schol- 
ars were there: the books were still there, but the 
scholars were gone. Search was made every where 
by the soldiers, those noble defenders of the “Em- 
pire on which the sun never sets,” after a few 
barefooted bouchaleens, and their ragged master, 
whose only crime was their desire to learn their 
mother tongue and their duty to their God. The 
noble soldiers of the world-wide Empire were not 
long on the scent when they discovered the hole 
where the master and scholars were concealed. 
With the fierceness of a lion defending his young, 
and with the valor of a true Irishman, the school- 
master stood at the entrance to the cave, witha 
pitchfork in his band and stern determination in 
his heart. A volley of musketry was fired into 
the hole, but it availed nothing, as the children 
were hidden far below and the master was pro- 
tected by a ledge of rock at the entrance. The 
soldiers saw that firing was useless. The com- 
manding oflicer, a fat little man, ventured, like 
Aga, to lead his men to the attack, but the mo- 
ment he entered the cave he was nailed to the 
other side by the pitchfork in the hands of Larry 
Doolin, the master, who exclaimed to the trem- 
bling bouchaleens below, “Deo gratias, boys, we 
have the devil!” But poor Larry Doolin’s vic- 
tory was a very short one. The other devils out- 
side pulled out their wounded officer, notwith- 
standing the grip of Larry’s pitchfork. And now, 
enraged at the resistance and maddened at the 
sight of their wounded leader, they had recourse 
to a most demoniacal stratagem: they kindled 
a fire at the entrance of the cave, in order to 
smoke out its innocent inmates as one would 
smoke venomous rats from a hole. For four 
hours they applied the stifling smoke, and for four 
hours forty little children with their heroic mas- 
ter were subjected to a slow and cruel death. As 
long as they could, they held their mouths close to 
the running stream, but finally, unable to hold out 
any longer, they all perished. The cruel agents 
of acruel law, finding that there was no danger 
of any further resistance, entered the cave, cut 
off the head of the school-master and threw 
his bleeding body across the dead bodies of the 
children; then, closing the mouth of the cave, 
they retired in triumph, rejoicing over the hor- 
rible work they had accomplished on that direful 
day. 

Many a wail of woe was heard in the rude 
cabins of Croagh Patrick for the murdered inno- 
cents of the cave of Lakanvy. After the sol- 
emn but sad celebration of Christmas at “ Alther 
Paudhrig,’ not a single soul escaped to tell the 


tale; but it is written in blood in the records of 
Heaven. On the following day the cave was 
opened, and the heart-broken parents recognized 
their murdered innocents. A common funeral 
was formed, and all were buried at Kill-feane, 
or as it was then called, Killfaertha, “the 
Church of the Bushy Stream,” and to this day a 
stream of pure water flows through the bushes 
there from a well near the ruins of the ancient 
church; and every year, on the anniversary of the 
murdered innocents, that stream is tinged witn 
blood. The people still go in large numbers to the 
“Holy Well,” though many of them have lost the 
traditions connected with it. This was also prob- 
ably the last legal murder about Croagh Patrick 
during this reign of persecution, but God had 
other trials in store for His faithful people: a ter- 
rible famine followed; indeed this has become 
an almost periodical occurrence under British 
rule in one of the most fertile islands of Europe. 
If human blood be a good manure, then the soil of 
Ireland should indeed have been very rich; but 
this blood produced its fruit, though notso much in 
the soil of Ireland as in the hearts of her faithful 
children, of whom it made heroes and apostles: 
heroes at home, apostles abroad. Those who re- 
mained at home defied the power of tyrants, and 
smiled on the horrors of death; bared their bleed- 
ing breasts to the persecutors’ sword, and declared, 
before an approving Heaven, a wondering world 
and a conquered hell: “ You may rob us of every- 
thing on earth, our altars and our homes, our 
liberty and our lives, but of our Faith, never! 
The triumphant word swelled upon the air, 
sounded through the vaults of heaven till admir- 
ing angels looked outin joy; it re-eechoed through 
the caverns of hell, till conquered devils hid their 
heads in shame; it was wafted acrcss the Atlan- 
tic till the great Western Republic opened a home 
and aheart for their noble brethren, persecuted 
for their Faith. 

Those who went abroad carried that triumph- 
ant Faith with them, and spread it through 
every country where the English language is 
spoken, and even among the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the blacks of Africa; aud should 
the north pole be discovered, the first found there 
will probably be an Irishman, ready to fight for 
the Faith of his fathers. Ah, mothers, weep not 
over your murdered children, if their prayers and 
their blood help to swell the tide of Ireland’s 
present fidelity and future glory,—present fidelity, 
but present pain, and want too; but even this isa 
double blessing, one of resignation for Ireland, 
and one of charity for those who help her; yes, 
even now 


“Clouds are gathering, darkly gathering, 
Fast the tide of woe rolls on, 
Help dear Erin, oh, ye people! 
Till the tide of want is gone.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Vou XVI. 


SB Zournal devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Luke, i, 4% 


Ephphetha. 
BY EDWARD HYDE. 


“In My Father’s house are many mansions.” 


EY a living song, 

First sang herself to me, 

When I was young, and life was long 
And full of jubilee. 


Eva, a melody, 
Was ever in my ear, 4 
When fragrant bloomed the apple tree, 
Or chilled the closing year. 


I planned me a house of gold, 
All sparkling with precious stones, 
Where Eva should dwell in joy untold, 
And splendor beyond the sun’s. 


This is the dream of youth— 
A dream, but not a lie. 

To me, to all it speaks a truth, 
A heavenly prophecy. 


In the image of God we move 
Through the cycle of our days, 

And an earthly type of God’s great love 
Are a lover’s princely ways. 


For that temple of old, each stone, 
Long ere the time to build, 

Was fashioned and left alone, 
Till all the plan was filled. 


Then raised from its resting-place 
And born to the holy hill, 

And laid where the master’s grace 
Had fitted it to fill. 
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And so perfect the master’s word, 
So well his word obeyed, 

No sound of hammer was heard, 
Till the topmost stone was laid. 


Complete, at last, it shone, 
The ages’ matchless fane, 

And the glory of each stone 
‘Was every other's gain. 


That temple was only a sign 
Of another, of nobler plan, 
Emmanuel’s long design, 
Conceived ere the world began. 


With priceless treasures bought, 
Its stones are shaped to bear 
The image of a thought, 
No heart can dream how fair. ° 


On many a hill they wait, 
In the dust of vale and plain, 
And on some the sea-waves beat, 
And some deep down the main. 


And some are being dressed, 
Enduring the workman’s blows, 

And some lie with the rest, 
Rejected, why, God knows. 


Oh! were I but shaped and dressed, 
And had I a dove’s swift wings, 

I would fly and be at rest 
In the house of the King of kings. 


Like a harp is my ravished heart, 
That is swept by an unseen hand, 
Though I only hear, in part, 
The song of my Fatherland. 


By night and by day its chords 
A lover’s song are playing— 

Oh, could I but catch the words 
That the singer is ever saying! 


Like a willow tree, I sway 
To the breath of that voice unheard, 
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As a leaf I am carried away, 
As the ocean my heart is stirred. 


And I know that a day draws near, 
The bonds of my senses freeing, 
Ephphetha shall open my ear, 
A touch of His hand my seeing. 


About Some Catholic Hymns. 


BY BEV. THOS. J. JENKINS. 


good Catholic English hymn is a rara avis 

tn terris. No wonder! The beneficent re- 
formers in England, and the English-speak- 
ing world, among their other blessings, cut the 
English tongues out of our heads—literally and 
metaphorically—and either robbed us of our 
Faith, or, if we remained Catholics, robbed us of 
our mother-tongue, so that Macaulay could poke 
sardonic fun at the poor hunted Catholic priest- 
hood and laity on the score of their abominable 
English. It is only within the Jast century, or 
less, that we have regained, as Catholics, any bold 
on the speech of our fathers, or that the eman- 
cipated serf of Ireland, after being persecuted 
out of the language of his own country has been 
allowed to learn that of his merciless lords and 
masters. 

Now we are getting out of the woods and can 
proudly point to some Catholic writers as the 
foremost English scholars of the age; but still 
only in prose. Neither Cardinal Wiseman nor 
Newman is the superior, or even the equal, of 
Walter Scott, as a poet—and he was not much 
more than a facile ballad-singer—though either 
ranks him in prose eomposition in diverse 
spheres. Not more than five or six of our Cath- 
olics who have devoted themselves to v: rsifying 
on profane or sacred subjects are above the troop 
of English poets—whose name is legion forgotten. 
Our Catholic hymn and song-books are tainted 
with mediocrity. Lacordaire said: “ Par la grace 
de Dieu je hais les lieux communs!” It is no pre 
sumption to repeat: “So does every well-instructed 
Catholic, who has the glory of God, His Church 
and His Virgin Mother at heart.” 

It is as well to be personal in this matter, it is 
the true modesty. I have stored up an extra 
amount of temper wherewith to replenish the vials 
of wrath I would fain pour out upon the devoted 
beads of Catholic publishers who are either not 


well enough educated, or have not sufficient con- 
scientious zeal to undertake to free our Catholic 
prayer and hymn-books from their present state 
of illiterateness: it is time to shuffle off the rags 
of the days of persecution and don the habits and 
refinement of people who are no longer prohibited 
intercourse with books and school-masters: let us 
have a little English construction of sentences, a 
few rules of grammar and prosody, some rhyme, 
and more sense and feeling. The Council of 
Baltimore recommends censors of books to have 
authors pay studied attention to style and cor- 
rect diction, lest our holy religion be brought into 
contempt. The adage about making the songs of 
a nation being more important and influential 
than the framing of their laws, is indeed worthy 
of adaptation in the case of our Catholic English 
hymnology. A test: 
‘““What, save my God above, 

Have I in heaven? 

Then, then, my happy coul, 

Thou shalt alone control, 

Thou shalt possess the whole, 

To thee still cleaving.” 


This before Communion! Is not the first 
couplet the heresy of Berengarius? It seems to 
deny the Real Presence! What does the triplet 
following mean ? 

In the same pious jumble, besides other non- 
sense, “dwelling” is made to rhyme with “ heal- 
ing,” and oh! shades of the negro minstrel! 
“cleaving” with “given.” 

Further on, the 

“Mother of the sinless Son ” 
is requested to 
“ Hear our evening anthem soar!” 

The anthem must be obstreperous. The author 

doubtless thinks his anthem most appropriate. 
“ Keep us till the morning’s ray 
Woke again our anthem sound.” 

“Sound,” you know, rhymes with “round.” It 
remains a doubtful matter, however, whether 
the poet makes “anthem” an adjective, or 
“sound” a noun. In this same “ Roho’s Collec- 
tion ” we find some delectable translations, which, 
however,—in justice be it said—are common to 
as many as a dozen prayer-books and several 
hymn books that I have examined. 

Our glorious Latin hymns are taken out of the 
original, stripped naked, and clothed in garb so 
poor as to prevent the inward beauty from shin- 
ing out; the divine songs of the King’s Daughter 
are made a “by-word and a hissing.” To be sure, 
one who has tried his skill at translation need 
not be told by Byron that it is easier to compose 
something original than make a competent and 
worthy rendering from a foreign tongue; this 
would go to prove, @ priore, that the transforma- 
tions we find doing duty for translations dishonoi 
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our old Catholic psalmody, and prove more than 
the original turning out of English rhymes by 
the yard-stick, of which we gave a sample a while 
ago. 

The rendering of the Monk Jacopona’s—or, as 
some will have it, Innocent IIId’s—fourteenth 
century, “ Stabat Mater,” 

“Under the world’s redeeming wood ” 
is quite familiar. 

It is nearly as faulty: the versification, besides 
being untrue to the original in the double respect 
of rhythm and measure, is miserably “ halt, blind 
and lame,” in its emphasis on words, in its strain- 
ing of vowels and syllables, in its rhyme, and 
even in its common sense. There are three false 
emphases in the first verse. How do, “on Son,” 
and “bemoan” rhyme? How “through, now, 
bestow,” “Son, alone, drown,” “on, alone,” etc.? 
What sense or propriety of tigure can one picture 
to himself as contained in the following: 

‘*O, may the wounds of thy dear Son 
Our contrite hearts possess alone, 
And all terrene affections drown!” 

“Wounds. . . possess hearts ...and... drown 
affections,” please! We fondly hope, without 
much expectation of seeing our wish fulfilled, 

“That when the dreadful day shall come, 
For ev’ry man to hear his doom,” 
that the contriver of this and the accompanying 
verses may find more mercy than he has shown 
to this, one of the grandest hymns in the Church’s 
divine Liturgy. Save us from our friends! 

The Adeste Fideles is travestied into little bet- 
ter—barring the blasphemy—than a Moody and 
Sankey revival shouting piece. What mind con- 
trived, what pen dared indite the craziness of 
a rendition like this ?— 

‘© With hearts truly grateful, 

Come, all ye faithful (fateful ?) 

To Jesus, etc. 

See Christ, your Saviour, 

Heaven’s greatest favor ” (faviour?) 
“He all preceded 

Begotten, not created (creded ?) 

Angels now praise Him, 

Loud their voices raising (raisim’ ?) 
“To Him who’s most holy 

Be honor, praise and glory! (’goly?) 
‘SWord increated 

To onr flesh united !” (uneated ?) 

I submit if this is not unbearable jargon, to dare 
to thus represent the unpretending but really all 
but inspired Christmas anthem. 

The O Filii et Filia, of the next greatest Feast 
of Easter, is almost as mercilessly caricatured: 
the translation under notice seems to be uni- 
versally adopted, and may be found, passim, in 

Sunday-school, hymn, and prayer-book collections ; 


I know not its author. It blunders in the first 
few words, and—to compare it to a barefooted, 
careless schoolboy, it reads wonderfully like the 
composition of one—having stumped its clumsy 
toes on the first rocks on the Latin roadside, it 
goes hobbling and howling along the whole route, 
making use of all the vulgar expletives in its re- 
stricted vocabulary to manifest the agony of 
being obliged to proceed without feet to walk 
upon. O Filit et Filie is spun out to “ Young 
men and maids, rejoice and sing”—the essential 
reason for which unnatural growth of Latin boys 
and girls into modern young men and maids, 
must doubtless be sought in the modern fact that 
we Americans have abolished any intermediate 
childhood, and educate our lads of fifteen to don 
the manly toga, and lasses of thirteen to unbind 
the maiden snood and coil and friz their hair as 
marriageable young ladies. 

The simplicity of rhymes that approach the 
literature of the nursery is pathetic only in the 
sense of it provoking tears of anger against per- 
sons daring to disrespect childhood. How mov- 
ing is this stanza: 

“* And Magdalen, in company 
With Mary of James and Salome, 
T’ embalm the corpse came zealously ”! 

How rhythmically regular this other: 

“The dear belov’d apostle John 
Much ewifter than St. Peter run 
And first arrived at the tomb!” 

In justice, however, I must add that a vartan- 
tes has also “St. Peter ran,” which gloss evi- 
dently remedies both the bad grammar and 
worse rhyme. The solemn and awe-inspiring 
Dies Ire, the composition of a monk, Thomas of 
Celano, A. D. 1220, in the mouths of our tasty 
and cultivated laureates becomes truly a hymn 
of lament, and tears, and tearing of hair: the 
transposer seems to have his own amount of 
“fears,” like others, as to the avoidability of cer- 
tain words to make rhyme—regardless of English 
idiom—with certain others. It is now, 

“How shall poor mortals quake with fears, 
When their impartial Judge apppears, 
Who all their causes strictly hears!”’ 
And again, 
“That day of doom, that day of tears, 
When guilty man awakes with fears, 
From dust, and ’fore his Jedge appears.” 

The second last line is so good that it is repeated. 
The Marquis of Bute, in his translation of the 
Breviary, is said to have been so fastidious that 
he would not accept the common translations of 
hymns and sequences, not even of the Scripture 
in Douay Version; nay, he even went so far as 
to leave some hymns in the original Latin for 
want of a worthy rendering; why should the 
learned Maiquis have been so particular when he 
could pick up anywhere such supeilative speci- 
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mens as this substitute for Jam sol recedit igneus : 


“Tn moroing and In evening verse 
Thy glorious praises we rehearse; 
May we, O God, the same express 
Among the saints in happiness!” 

Why complain (but these literary men are so 
very hard to please) when we can find in com- 
mon prayer-books such exquisite morsels to en- 
courage devotion on Good Friday, as: 


“Thus God, made man, an infant Iles, 
And in the manger weeping cries; 
His sacred limbs by Mary bound, 
The poorest tatter'd rags surround; 
And God’s incarnate feet and hands 
Are closely bound with swathing bands”! 


One feels the old Adam tangibly rising in him 
at the sight of a Christian schoolboy committing 
such an unmitigated impertinence as this stanza 
shows. 

Now, by your leave, gentle reader, all this has 
been suggested by an hour's perusal of Rev. Mat- 
thew Russell’s latest “Verses on Our Lady and 
the Saints,” as contrasted with the above-given 
extracts from eighteen or twenty popular books 
of prayer and song. 

Dear Father Russell we thank cordially, and 
congratulate upon the opportuneness of his 
“ Madonna,” preceded by his “Emmanuel,” and to 
be followed by his “Altar Flowers.” Some of 
our mediocre and unenglish hymns and sacred 
songs have been to Americans, like negro slavery, 
a legacy from the “mother-country.” As the 
Mill Hill society is making practical reparation 
for the sufferings inflicted upon us by the latter, 
the learned and pious editor of The Irish Monthly, 
Rev. Matthew Russell, S. J..does well and hero- 
ically to break the way towards making amends 
for the former. We have in the “Emmanuel” 
and “Madonna” an earnest of the author's inten- 
tion and skill in this direction: with the true 
tact of useful genius he clips the wings of his 
Christian Pegasus, and holds taut the slackening 
reins, fearful lest his flight may be too high for 
the humble multitude of believers to follow. 
Father Russell aspires to no hollow renown or 
vain immortality. A king among poets, like 
Schiller, wrote: “A man of his own time is the 
man of all times; he is forgotten and lost indi- 
vidually, perhaps, but has done his share tow- 
ards enlighteniug his own day.” Many of the 
“Verses” before us ambition nothing higher— 
what could well be?—than the supplying of 
creditable English hymns for our Sunday-schools 
and for our prayer and hymn-books. Others 
have a practical character for everyday devo- 
tional use, while a third group contains charm- 
ing versions of legends well worth crystallization 
in verse fur preservation. 

Whatever is personal the reader may often 
make such for himself; there is no straining 


after effect any more than there is a decadence 
into slovenly diction, common prose sentiments, 
or ignorant puerilities; in a word, the contents 
of the “Madonna” and the companion volumes 
are purposely made to be popular, and not vul- 
gar; pious, and not simpering; grave, and not 
grotesque. 

Father Russell is, happily, nearly or quite as 
good a translator as a composer, a transcendant 
quality in an apostle of reform in ecclesiastical 
hymnology, but, “ good wine praises itself.” Hear 
this rendering of a modern hymn: 


“ Adjuva filium * “‘ Mother most tender, 
O pia parens! Help thy poor child ; 
Aufer auxilium Haste with thy succor, 
O culpé carens ! Maid undefiled! 


“Mater Amabills, ‘* Amiable Mother, 
Et sine labe, Stainless and fair! 
Mei tam labilis Take a frail creature 
Tu curam habe. Into thy care. 


“ Par tot discrimina 
Serva me purum ; 
Ad mortis limina 
Perduc securum.” 


‘Mid countless perils 
Still keep me pure; 
On through death’s portal 
Lead me secure.” 


. . . . . . . 


What need of jungling rhyme when such har- 
mony can be produced without it in this original 
idy): 

ST. AGNES. ¢ 

‘Once there was a little maiden, 
Bright with thirteen southern summers, 
Beautiful and gay and holy, 
And the maiden’s name was Agnes. 
Fair of soul and fair of forehead, 
Meek as snow-white, tender lambkin; 
Sunny as the skies above her, 
And as pure and speckless—Agnes. 
Long ago in world still heathen, 
Sprang that flower and blossomed sweetly; 
And the eyes that saw her loved her— 
Many sought the love of Agnes. 
But the child bad heard of Jesus, 
Virgin 8on of Virgin Mother; 
Her young soul is wedded to Him, 
Earthly love is nought for Agnes. 


‘Firm she stands before the tempter, 
Neath the tyrant’s frown she pales not, 
For she sees but Him who loves her, 
Hears Him calling, ‘Come, O Agnes!’ 
Near the throne of Him who loves her, 
Crowned with red rose and white lily, 
Shines the little martyr-maiden :— 
Pray for us, ab, dear St. Agnes!” 


* Madonna, Verses on Our Lady and the Saints—p. 51. 


t P. 65. 
—_—_—_— 


Lire is short, and we have much to do, but 
prayer is mighty and love stronger than death, 
and so let us all set to work, with singing and 
with joy, angels and men, sinners and saints, for 
the interests, the dear interests, the sole interestg 
of Jesus.— Faber. 
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BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER V—(Continued). 


HE whole family were quietly seated, so as not 
to disturb the artist as he contemplated his 
finished work—the old willow-tree. The tree is 
not yet standing in the quiet grass-plot, sur- 
rounded by the green underwood of the sunny 
thicket near the Rhine, but is surrounded by a 
broad, desolate heath: the departing life of the 
old tree is depicted with wonderful expression; 
the few green sprouts seem to wither away be- 
fore your eyes, and one might almost fancy that 
he caught the last struggling sigh of the tree. In 
front of it you behold a sad, motionless, watery 
mirror—the small surface of a spring that is 
now drying up; you can distinctly see on the 
edge the gradual fall of the water, and the dark 
moorland is ready, and eager, to drink up even the 
last drop. There is naught to be seen save an 
endless heath; not even a bounding horizon, for 
sky and heath seem blended together in a vast, 
immeasurable distance. A last sunbeam lingers 
on the void, and plays in such tender colors on 
whatever it touches as to enchain the attention 
even of the ignorant and to gain the admiration 
of the connoisseur by its tender blending of 
colors. A glorious yellow-green trembles on in- 
significant twigs, and a fading red bathes the 
level; but not the tender lights nor the trans- 
parent purity of the atmosphere could banish the 
deep sadness breathed by the heath, which no- 
where displayed a living creature or so much as 
a bush with any signs of animation: drawing 
and coloring had combined to express-such an 
oppressive sadness that no one possessed of a 
soul could look on it and resist the feeling. Ra- 
phael had evidently expressed those feelings that 
ruled him at the time of his visit to the grass- 
plot: it was an elegy in drawing and coloring. 
The painter was looking on his creation with 
the joy of a father, when he was suddenly startled 
by a loud rapping at the door of his studio; he 
opened the door, and before him stood a pale 
youth elegantly dressed and smiling languidly— 
Edward von Schwertschlag, the disorderly son of 
his godfather. 
“Do not be angry, Raphael, at the disturbance,” 
he began, raising his hands and his head in salu- 
tation. “Ah! here everything is serious and 


solemn, as in the temple of the Muses. Believe 
me, I appreciate wonderfully the winged flight of 
those meditative spirits when they descend from 
Parnassus to unlock to their favorite their own 
divine concepticns, to guide his pencil, mix his 
cuiors, and lead his spirit into the inmost circles 
of the supersensible; and in such company you 
grow daily more and more spiritualized; real dig- 
nity sits on thee like the robes of a high-priest, 
and the loftiness of thy existence over awes us, 
poor children of men; hardly do I dare to lay at 
the feet of your seraphic majesty the subject of 
my mission.” 

“Your humor plays around the boiders of good 
taste, dear Edward,” answered the artist, smiling; 
“and who has chosen you of all others for his 
ambassador ?” 

“Count Ernst von Dieberg.” 

“Who is he?” 

“My latest acquaintance, a splendid fellow! 
The Count makes very promising attempts at 
painting, has heard of your ‘Germania’s Assas- 
sins,’ desires to see the work, and begs for your 
most gracious permission.” 

“You know my resolution, and you might 
have informed the Count of the impossibility of 
obtaining his wish.” 

“Of your resolution I truly informed the gen- 
tleman,” said Edward, scratching figures on a 
board with the square; “I told him that ‘Ger- 
mania’s Assassins’ were imprisoned most rigor- 
ously, locked behind two immense folding-doors, 
and inaccessible to every mortal. This I have 
mentioned to the wondering Count, but to make 
him clearly understand your resolution was quite 
impossible, for the humors of artists never can 
hold out before the logic of the laws of thought.” 

“Tt is not humor, but mature deliberation, that 
keeps that painting from the public: the subject 
would cause great excitement, would anger many, 
and change no one for the better. And then, in 
the composition, I have followed no school, no 
recognized style, and I want no mere exhibition 
before men skilled in art.” 

“School! style! Nonsense!” exclaimed Schwert- 
schlag; “your painting is extraordinary in its ef- 
fects, historical in subject, wonderful as a piece 
of art; what more would you have?” 

“TI want to live undisturbed in my realm,” 
answered the artist, modestly. 

His pale friend shook his head dissatisfied, and 
bitter words rose to his lips, but he kept them 
back; instead he spoke: “In the realm of ideas, 
you grow ideal to that pitch that in the end you 
will absurdly endow every contact with physical 
reality.” 

“How a philosopher can err!” smilingly ban- 
tered the artist; “you seem to consider the ideal 
a phantom, and the physical mode of existence as 
the reality; and it is just the contrary; the cor- 
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poreal ever changing, is the phantom; the ideal, 
on the contrary, as the reflex of the ever Good, 
True and Beautiful, is the faithful image of un- 
changing reality.” 

The philosopher jumped from his seat. “You 
rebel against all sound thinking, azainst all the ex- 
act sciences, against the ruling spirit of your 
times; do you not know that the absolute negation 
of the supersensible ideal is the very tendency of 
modern art and of modern culture in general?” 

“Consequently the ideal of modern art should 
be something that appeals to the senses alone,” 
- replied Raphael. 

“Nol” answered the pbilosopher, warmly; 
“ anti-ideal realism in art is just as repulsive and 
false as is anti-real idealism. I say that the 
ideal, far from being the fantastic creation of a 
supersensible absolute, is, on the contrary, the 
true image of reality, the plastic presentation of 
truth, not as it comes forth from single accidental 
appearances, but from the essence of a totality of 
real facts. 

“Your memory is excellent; word for word 
yours is the definition of a certain professional 
critic. This definition of the ideal does not 
please me at all; your ideal is simply and solely 
material, for it excludes the supersensible, the 
spiritual; it would chain the artist down to bare 
matter; the inert subject hangs feebly on the 
wings of fancy, the creative spirit cannot soar 
up to the regions of the supersensible to infuse 
life into what is material.” 

“The poetic fecling infuses spirit; every feel- 
ing is earthly, sensible, and cannot be otherwise, 
for everything superearthly and supersensible 
is mere imagination and fantastic extravagance. 
For this very reason I want you to become ac- 
quainted with Count Dieberg; he is a realist by 
reason, and draws not his ideas from the super- 
sensible heaven of religious belief, but from the 
spheres of beautiful reality; Dieberg paints 
nature as it is, without any superearthly pre- 
tences; hence he is true in all his productions.” 

“If Dieberg only copies nature, his painting 
is altogether superfluous, for never will his pen- 
cil overtake nature by delusive imitation; and, 
moreover, everyone possessed of sight is free to 
look at unpainted nature. I could almost be 
tempted to wish to see the creations of a painter 
whose sole value consists in an impress true to 
nature.” 

“It depends on yourself to gratify your curi- 
osity,” answered the pale man, eagerly; “your 
better acquaintance with the Count will doubt- 
less cure you of that unhealthy realism to which 
you are daily becoming more enslaved.” 

“T am just as thoroughly convinced of the cor- 
rectness of my views as I am of the incorrect- 
ness of materialism in art,” replied the artist. 

Again the philosopher jumped up excited, ges- 


ticulated angrily, and pressed his lips together. 
“Look here, Raphael! if your idealism were 
tangible, I would seize it by the throat and 
strangle it! It destroys every real enjoyment of 
your life; you are dreaming away your best years 
without object, you vegetate in the midst of 
warm life like a dead, fanciful recluse; get rid 
of this phantom ere you shrivel up through mere 
supernaturalness into a lifeless shadow. Turn 
to the pleasant enjoyment of life, become flesh 
and blood, make happy concessions to your three- 
and-twenty years!” 

“Why this excitement? I am perfectly happy.” 

“Happy! Are you not constantly at war with 
the current of the world? Do you not find at 
every step monuments of the curse of God? 
Does not a torturing world-pain devour your 
sensibilities?” 

“No, no: I am guarded against the modern 
disease of world-pain,” replied Raphael; “and 
labor offers ample returns for what to earthly 
views may seem depressing. Yes, I find monu- 
ments of a curse, and blind indeed must he be 
that fails to see them: a deep woe pervades all 
nature; St. Paul writes truly, ‘Every creature 
groaneth and is in labor’; and even the ancient 
pagans saw with terror the thousand-shaped 
miseries of the earth. Hesiod’s cry of agony: 
‘Truly the earth is full of woe, and full is the 
sea, was the consciousness of the ancient world. 
Modern philosophy dare not attempt to argue 
away the misery of earth; do you not see that 
this very defectiveness and corruption of all 
natural things drives the genuine artist to seek 
his ideal in the supersensible? In vain have I 
thus far striven for a reconciliation of my in- 
ward being with the loud-crying facts of a uni- 
versal disharmony, as well in the realm of the 
elements as in the life of man and beast.” 

“Renounce your morbid idealism, plunge into 
life, enjoy yourself to the full, and you will be 
reconciled,” cried Schwertschlag. 

“In other words, ‘Follow me,” replied Ra- 
phael. 

“Well, yes; I would like to go arm in arm 
with my friend on the same path through life,” 
assented Edward. 

The artist cast one of his soul-piercing glances 
on the pale youth; “Will you be offended at a 
well-meant and candid word of friendship?” he 
asked, gently. 

“Not desperately: speak away!” 

“Your free-thinking philosophy has torn down 
all the bounds placed by Christianity on the sen- 
sual inclinations of man,” proceeded the artist; 
“this absence of bounds you call independent 
self-government. Having made lawlessness a 
law, you consider it to be a great gain of modern 
progress; your godhead is the gratification of 
your appetites and natural inclinations. Be hon- 
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est, Edward; have sensual enjoyments brought 
you internal peace? In their very gratification do 
not the flames of the passions burn more fiercely ? 
And these flames continue to burn till the ves- 
tiges of physical strength are consumed; your 
own sickly appearance testifies to this.” 

“Hold! you are falling into the twang of a 
preacher, and that is repugnant to me.” 

“Let me apply the scales to your maxims and 
doctrines,” continued the artist, earnestly; “you 
have a right to expect the honest truth from a 
friend, and it is my duty to tell you the truth: 
hear me out. Yes, your sickly appearance shows 
that unbridled passions are gnawing away your 
vital energies; you know the warnings of your 
physician, but you laugh at them; you regulate 
your life by your philosophical system, and your 
philosophical system is constructed to harmonize 
with the insatiable cravings of your passions. 
Your physician utters his warning, because he 
sees the speedy decline of your bodily strength; 
you heed it not, but rush on to ruin, with your 
philosophical opinions opposed to the laws of 
nature established by an omnipotent hand. Your 
philosophy is proved to be false, untenable, and 
ruinous, by the simple fact that it rebels against 
that only Lord, whom you deny.” 

Schwertschlag’s hands were in violent com- 
motion, and he again jumped from his seat. 
“These are but children of your over-sensitive 
fancy!” he exclaimed. 

“Your physical condition is a reality and not a 
fancy,” said the artist, firmly; “hear how I weigh 
the matter, and how I justify myself in flying 
from your way of life. Maxims that sanction 
unbridled sensual enjoyments, that demolish the 
authority of all moral laws, and the natural con- 
sequence of which is, to thrust a man into an 
early grave; such maxims must be regarded 
with horror, and such a philosophy as teaches 
them is false.” 

Raphael’s estimate was as the blow of a mallet 
which fell on the pale gentleman with full force; 
he sank back on the sofa, turned away from the 
piercing glance of the artist, and let his head fall 
on his bosom; immediately the door opened and 
Baron von Chlingen stepped in. 

“You here, Edward?” said the, nobleman in a 
tone of surprise, slightly bowing in acknowledge- 
ment of the visit; “after the grievous complaints 
that I heard of you from your father, I did not 
expect to find you in such good company.” 

“For four-and-twenty years you have had the 
kindness to address me with the same familiarity 
as if I were a member of your family; why this 
sudden and unlooked for change?” asked Ed- 
ward, in some embarrassment. 

“Because you have become a stranger to me 
by your views and the company that you keep; 
you have shut yourself out from intimacy with 


aman who is a strong upholder of nobleness 
of opinions and of conduct. Wash off the stains 
from your white robe of baptism by tears of 
repentance, return like the lost son a better man, 
to your father’s house, and then you shall find 
your old friend Chlingen on the same side as your 
reconciled fatber.” ‘ 

Meanwhile Raphael stood by embarrassed, his 
cheeks burning and his eyes cast down, as if the 
sharp rebuke were intended for him. 

“Is your landscape finished, my son?” asked 
the father, looking at him cheerfully. “Ah! 
magnificent!” he muttered, stepping up to the 
painted heath. 

The artist stood behind him, awaiting his fa- 
ther’s judgement. The pale youth also followed, 
made an impertinent grimace at the baron, 
shrugged his shoulders as if getting rid of a 
weight; and Edward’s unfathomable levity al- 
lowed the earnest warning of Chlingen to pass by 
unheeded. Perfect silence followed; the three 
men contemplated the old willow on the barren 
heath. Suddenly the father turned with deep em- 
otion, a tear of joy glistening in his eye. He 
drew Raphael to his bosom and kissed him on the 
forehead. “Thanks, my precious boy, for this 
new creation of your genius. The intention of 
the heath is striking; one might almost sit down 
beneath the dying tree, the nearly exhausted foun- 
tain before him, look out over the broad, weeping 
moorland, and give one’s self up tosad meditation.” 

Edward looked askance at the happy son, and 
could not remember that similar fatherly satis- 
faction had ever been expressed over him or his 
doings, and finally decided that the little family 
scene was not to his taste. 

“Your performances in painting are improv- 
ing,” said the baron; “but now I want you to 
give me a specimen of what you can do in self- 
denial. I am going to ask something difficult, 
perhaps the hardest sacrifice for an artist. But 
genuine artists come nearer to the divinity than 
ordinary people, and therefore, more can be ex- 
pected from them in things that are great and 
magnanimous.” 

Raphael looked in his father’s countenance with 
surprise, and failed to make out the meaning of 
his words. Edward, too, listened intently, and 
his skeptical smile changed into wrinkles of curi- 
osity. 

“Your wishes, dear father, have always been 
directed to my good; your present demand cannot 
have any other direction.” 

“Truly! Still it is a question whether the util- 
ity of my demand will be evident to you at once. 
Summon up all your courage to meet my desire 
like a man; for I require no less than total ab- 
stinence from brush and pallet for four weeks.” 

Raphael was nearly terrified. “Why exile me, 
father, from what is the joy of my life?” 
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“Because your constant occupation, your cease- 
less toil, may prove injurious both to mind and 
body: your mother is very uneasy about your 
long confinement to the studio; her maternal 
heart is quite tormented, and your filial love must 
offer up this sacrifice to her anxiety.” 

“Before your eutrince,” said Edward, “I was 
trying to convince him of the bad effects of his in- 
cessant idealistic frame of mind: to escape being 
onesided, we must be ever in contact with the 
outer world.” 

“Yes, but in this contact we must keep aloof 
from every defiled spot of the outer world,” said 
the baron, warmly. “Now, Raphael, have you 
won the laurel crown of a generous self-renunci- 
ation, or shall I be your fellow-knight against 
the whisperings of a noble passion, by depicting 
in brighter colors the pains and anxieties of a 
mother for her son in danger? ” 

“No, father: it will indeed be hard for me to 
tear myself away from what has become a habit 
and an unavoidable impulse, but I shall do it.” 

“Nobly spoken, my dear son! Come along, now, 
and gladden your mother and godfather by the 
announcement of your intended sacrifice, and then 
we will return here together to imbibe lofty and 
inspiriting ideas from the sight of your last work.” 

“Permit me to take my leave,” said Edward: 
“you and your good lady, and my father, would 
subject me to a cross-fire of those moralizing darts 
which are so fearful even to a philosopher”; and 
with a quick bow he hastily withdrew. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Letters from the Holy Land. 


EEFORE we enter the Holy Land, let us pause 
for a moment to consider the object of our 
pilgrimage. It cannot be doubted that visits to 
the Holy Places are very useful for our sanctifi- 
cation. As is said by Quaresmio, “ A devout pil- 
grimage to the Holy Places is very profitable to 
the faithful; it excites the desire for an amended 
life, and greatly assists them to despise their 
former pleasures and to lead a good Christian 
life.” Our Lord declared to St. Bridget that 
when she ascended Mount Calvary, which is 
consecrated by the Blood of our Redeemer, she 
was as free from sin as on the day of her bap- 
tism; He also told her that through her devotion 
and suffering many souls of her relatives were 
freed from purgatory and received into heaven. 
The reason for this, said our Lord, is because 
those who come to this holy place with the desire 
to amend their lives and purify their conscience, 


and with the intention not to fall again into sin, 
receive pardon for all their faults, and greater 
grace to improve in virtue. In the natural and 
written law, and in that of grace, pilgrimages have 
been commanded. In the natural law, God or- 
deined a pilgrimage to Abraham when He said 
to him: “ Leave thine own country and go to the 
land which I shall show thee,” directing him, 
when he obeyed, to Palestine. In the written 
law, Moses ordained that three times a year all 
males should present themselves before the Lord ; 
and in the Paralipomenon we read that on an 
appointed day Helcias went up to Silo to adore 
and offer sacrifices to the God of Armies. The ~ 
Gentiles accompanied the Jews in their pilgrim- 
ages, as the Apostle St. John attests: “There 
are,” he says, “many Gentiles who have come to 
adore on the day of the feast.”. The Eunuch of 
Queen Candace, whom St. Philip baptized, had 
been to adore the Lord in Jerusalem. Et venerat 
adorare in Jerusalem, (Acts viii, 23). By the 
New Law, pilgrimages are one of the ecclesiastical 
penances, and devout Catholics have always con- 
sidered them as works very pleasing to God. 
Our Saviour gave us an example, when each year 
He went, with His holy Mother, to Jerusalem to 
honor His Eternal Father in the Temple of Sol- 
omon. St. Gregory, in his seventeenth homily, 
tells us to consider the acts of our Lord as valua- 
ble precepts, for, when we are in any doubt, they 
teach us what we should do. 

After the Ascension of our Lord into heaven, 
His holy Mother and the disciples made frequent 
pilgrimages to those places in which remarkable 
events of His life had taken place; that this was 
their pious custom the pagans themselves bear 
witness; for, seeing that the followers of the 
new-born Faith gathered together in the places 
which had been the scene of the sufferings of our 
Saviour, and that their piety made them places 
of prayer, to prevent these reunions, they, the 
pagans, profaned these holy places with their 
false deities, raising the statue of Adonis in the 
porch of Bethlehem, that of Jupiter on Mount 
Calvary, and that of Venus on the Sacred Tomb. 
This, which was but a stratagem of the evil one 
to efface the memory of the Crucified, is an 
irrefragable proof of the authenticity of those 
sacred spots, venerated by us as having witnessed 
the events of evangelical history. After the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin, and the disper- 
sion of the Apostles to preach the Gospel, the 
first believers continued fervently to follow the 
pious practices they had learnt, thinking them- 
selves happy to trace, step by step, the path of 
our Redeemer upon the earth; thus preserving 
many precious traditions which have diffused 
much light on Gospel history. 

When Christianity reached the West, the faith- 
ful considered it a duty to make a pilgrimage to 
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the Holy Land, and no one considered himself 
happy if he could not fulfil the desire expressed 
by the Royal Prophet when he said: “ Adorabi- 
mus in loco wbi steterunt pedes Kjus.” They re- 
joiced With him when they approached the house 
of the Lord, and waited impatiently for the day 
when they should see the court of His dwelling- 
place in the midst of Jerusalem. As soon as 
Christianity was ‘granted a little freedom, Jeru- 
salem was filled with people of ail classes, from 
wealthy nobles to poor peasants. St. Ilelena 
surpassed all in pious devotion; in her eigh- 
teenth year she came to kiss the holy ground, 
and to embellish the Holy Places, offering, with 
royal muniticence, her precious treasures, that by 
their means the sanctuaries should be purified 
from the evidence of Gentile superstition and 
covered with stately and magnificent buildings. 
According to Nicephorus, she erected more than 
thirty churches; by means of tradition, and di- 
rected by Heaven, she anxiously soveht for all 
the spots rendered notable by some event in the 
life of our Saviour, and to preserve and perpetu- 
ate their memory, she raised these buildings, 
Pilgrimages then became of greater importance, 
and received the approbation of the Church and 
of the Councils; to this was added that of the 
Holy Fathers (amongst them St. Jerome and St. 
Gregory), and afterwards that of the Council of 
Trent (secsion 25th). “It is most delightful,” 
says F. (uwairesmio, “to hope to visit the Holy 
Land, much more so to visit it, but above all 
things sweet and pleasant to live there, and con- 
template it with our bodily eyes.” It is certain 
that these words are true, and the devout pilgrim 
may prove them so, if, on visiting the sanc- 
tuaries, he takes with him the dispositions re- 
quired by our Lord. These are, as revealed to 
St- Bridget, a good confession, the abandonment 
of sinful habits and worldly vanities, indiffer- 
ence to temporal things, except so far as may be 
necessary to live, and to promote the glory of 
God; to labor that unbelievers may be brought 
to the knowledge of the truth; and, finally, to be 
willing to die joyfully for the love of God. 
By this means he will receive the mercy of the 
Lord in the midst of Lis holy temple, as the 
Hebrews received it with David. “Suscepimus, 
Dens, misericordiam tuam in medio templi 
ten.” 

During the three following centuries the Chris- 
tians were able to offer open veneration to the 
Holy Places, until the fierce followers of Islamism 
invaded, seized and defaced them. Nevertheless, 


the faithful continued their pious practices in. 


the midst of a fiery and sanguinary persecution; 
then the crusaders repaired, during the time their 
devout humor lasted, all that the Mahometans 
had destroyed. But their good feelings were of 
short duration, and the fervor with which they 


had taken up arms for the conquest of the sanc- 
tuary failing, they gave themselves up to vice 
and ignominious passions. The Lord was pro- 
voked to vengeance, as the historians of the time 
express it; the Ifoly Land, which He had taken 
from the unbelievers, He permitted to fall again 
under their dominion, rather than tolerate the 
offences committed there by the Christians; as He 
says by the mouth of the Royal Prophet: If fy 
enemies had blasphemed Me, and spoken evil 
against Me, surely I could have borne it; but those 
who were with Me and dwelt in My house, let 
death come qutchly upon them, and let them de- 
scend quickly into hell. 

It was revealed to St. Christina that when the 
Mahometans were vanquished by the crusaders 
there was rejoicing in heaven, and when our 
Lord was asked the reason, He replied that the 
joy was on account of the sanctuaries being no 
longer profaned by the shameful acts of the 
Christians. We do not venture to describe them, 
but that they were very grave offences has been 
openly declared by both ancient and modern his- 
torians. 

After the Crusades, the care of the sanctuaries, 
and the preservation of the holy places of the 
Redemption to the Church was given, by the 
Almighty, to the Friars Minor; they took the 
place of the crusaders, and by the sanctity of 
their lives made reparation for the many and 
great evils which had been committed in the 
Church of God. “Go,” said the Lord to St. Fran- 
cis, “and repair My house”; and his sons, faith- 
ful imitators of his virtues, defying all dangers, 
even death, have preserved the precious inheri- 
tance of the Church to this day. From the time 
of their installation no persecution has made 
them turn back from their noble undertaking, no 
opposition has compelled them to give up the 
post of honor in the terrible combats against 
error, schism and heresy; they have been the 
guardians of the house of Israel, and day and 
night have never ceased to watch over the sinc- 
tnary. They have made pilgrimages easy to the 
devout, and have preserved, with much suffering 
and labor, the places where the mo3t remarkable 
scenes in the life of our Saviour occurred; they 
are still able to point out the precise spots, and 
can verify many incidents of Gospel history.— 
Franciscan Annals. 

io 


Onr of the greatest punishments which God 
can inflict upon a soul is to take from it “the 
means of doing good.” This punishment God 
inflicts “temporarily” on those from whom 
He expects much and who are not faithful. 
To-day, for example, you have not encountered 
a single destitute one in your path. It was God 
who withdrew them.—Golden Sands, 
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Customs of the Early Christians when 
Assisting at the Holy Sacrifice. 


HEY commenced by a public prayer, fol- 

lowed by the reading of some portion of the 
Old or New Testament (St. Justin), sometimes 
adding to this an epistle, or sermon of one 
of the Fathers whose works happened to be held 
in repute in these churches. For this latter we 
have the testimony of some of the I’athers, who 
speak of the practice as existing in their own 
churches. After the reading came the singing 
of hymns and psalms, of which St. Paul speaks; 
but in time there crept in abuses: private per- 
sons began to compose hymns of their own, and 
to sing them in the church, which was often- 
times a cause of confusion. For this reason 
the Council of Laodicea ordered that no can- 
ticle or hymn of any private person should be 
sung in the church, and that the verses should 
not be chanted continuously one after the other, 
but that a lesson should intervene between them, 
in order that the continual realing of the lessons, 
particularly when they were long, should not tire 
the people; thus everyone had an opportunity of 
singing the praises of the Lord. The practice of 
alternate singing or chanting, says Theodoret, 
was first introduced into Antioch by Flavian 
and Diodorus, aud thence spread through all the 
other churches. Socrates, however, ascribes its 
introduction to St. Ignatius, who suffered under 
Trajan. 

When the lector had finished, the officiating 
priest, taking some text of Scripture, spoke to the 
faithful on it. We learn from St. Gregory of 
Nyssa that in after times it became usual in 
some churches, after the Bishop had ended his 
discourse, for the priests attached to the church 
to speak in succession. After the exhortations 
came the prayers for the catechumens, penitents, 
etc.; and these being ended, the deacon cried out, 
“Let the catechumens depart!” they immediately 
left the church, the penitents following. 

The catechumens having retired, the bread and 
wine which were to serve for the Sacrifice, and 
which were called “the gifts of the faithful,” were 
presented to the priest, who offered them. Hav- 
ing made the oblation of the people, and laid the 
bread on the linens prepared to receive it, and, 
put the wine in the chalice, the celebrant washed 
his hands, kissed the altar, recited a prayer, and 
receiving from the deacon a portion of the obla- 
tion of bread and wine, offered it to the Lord 
with a form of prayer then in use; in some 


churches the remainder of the bread and wine 
were blessed and distributed to the people under 
the name of Eulogia. Water was always min- 
gled with the wine, this being derived from 
the example of Jesus Christ Himself at the last 
supper, as is attested by St. Justin and others. 
Whilst pouring the water into the chalice, the 
celebrant recited a prayer, quite similar to one 
read in some ancient missals; other prayers were 
also recited, and the celebrant recited the Preface, 
which is mentioned either in part or entirely, as 
we have it at present, by St. Cyprian. 

After the Preface and the Sanctus, which was 
called the Angelic Hymn, the Canon followed as 
at present. By St. Augustine, St. Innocent I, and 
St. Cyprian, it is called the Oratio, but by later 
writers itis called the Actio. During the recital of 
the prayers of the Canon many ceremonies were 
used, as at present, and the bread and wine were 
signed with the cross; prayers were said for the 
peace, increase, and union of the Church; for the 
Pope, the emperor, and those present; for bene- 
factors, friends, and enemies, and all the faithful 
in general, as also for those who were involved in 
the darkness of infidelity, that they might know 
and embrace the true religion. A(ter this fol- 
lowed the Commemoration of Saints, as it is made 
at present at the communicantes. After another 
prayer came the Consecration, and after this the 
prayers proceeded as at present. In some churches, 
however, some of these ordinary pray era were not 
said in the same order: in the Western churches 
they were recited before the Consecration, whilst 
in the Eastern churches they were recited after 
it. Before the Communion the kiss of peace was 
given even amongst the peuple, as St. Justinian, 
Tertullian, and others, inform us. In this last 
cited place Tertullian speaks expressly of the as- 
sembling of the faithful to adore the Loid in a 
sacred place destined for that purpose,—a proof 
that the Christians in those times had churches. 
He remarks, that the kiss was given in the Greek 
Church before the Preface. S:. Justin makes 
mention of the same, In this place the last men- 
tioned saint speaks, of the priest washing his 
hands at the altar, and of the Sursum corda. Be- 
fore the Lord’s prayer, the memento for the dead 
was made: this custom was introduced in the 
time of the Apostles, and is mentioned by the 
most ancient Fathers. Tertullian mentions it, as 
also the custom of praying on anniversaries for the 
souls of the departed. St. Augustin, in the 171st 
sermon on the words of the apostle, speaks of 
them as being commemorated in the Holy Sacri- 
fice; St. Cyril also speaks of the same, and notices 
the custom, before distributing the Holy Sacra- 
ment, of saying, in a loud voice, “ Sancta sanctts.” 
After the priest had communicated, he addressed 
the faithful in the words of the 33d Psalm, “ Gus- 
tate, et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus.” 
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St. Cyril of Jerusalem describes the manner in 
which the faithful of his time communicated. 
“Going to Communion,” says this holy doctor, 
“you should not hold the palm of the hand too 
much stretched or the fingers disjoined, but place 
the left hand under the right, which is to receive 
a King so great, and holding the right hand a 
little contracted, so that it may be a little hollow 
to receive in it the Budy of Christ, saying, ‘ Amen.’ 
Sanctify your eyes then by looking on so sacred a 
Body, communicate yourself,aud take care that no 
particle fall. .... Approach then to the chalice 
of the Blood of Jesus Christ, not stretching out 
your hands, but inclining your body in an at- 
titude of veneration, and pronounce the word, 
“A men.’” 

We have also the testimony of others that the 
faithful carried with them this Heavenly Bread 
to their houses in times of persecution, when 
‘they could not safely come to the church; as also 
for the use of the sick; and we find that this 
practice prevailed even in St. Cyprian’s time. 

The other custom of receiving the Holy Eua- 
charist in the right hand continued for some ages 
in the Church, as we find from the third canon 
of the Council of Saragossa, celebrated in the year 
380, and the 140th canon of the first Council of 
' Toledo, celebrated in the year 400, and many other 
documents. 

While receiving Jesus Christ they stood up, and 
inclined a little; aud whilst the priest, giving them 
the Sacred Host, said “Corpus Christi,” they were 
accustomed to answer, “Amen,” after which they 
assisted at the prayer recited after Communion, 
and, having finished their thanksgiving, returned 
to their homes. 

In the Middle Ages the crime of suicide was so 
rare, that men considered it in the light of a pro- 
digy, but the beginning of the Reformation was 
distinguished by the frequeucy of this fearful 
disorder. Peter Critinus relates that in France 
women had lately committed suicide, but sostrange 
were such examples that he mentions them as 
having given occacion to several learned men to 
investigate the cause of the phenomena, which 
they thought could only be ascribed to the power 
of the stars or to some influence of the air im- 
pellifg people to madness; and he is obliged to 
recur to the ancients for similar instances. 

The greatest obstacles to the extension of the 
blessings of religion among men in those times, 
as well as now, were to be found in Christians 
themselves—those false, worldiy-wise Christians 
who protest against favaticism. So was it with 
the Portuguese merchants, who would fain pre- 
vent St. Francis Xavier's journey to China 
lest the governor of Canton should revenge his 
boldness on them by seizing their ships. Wher- 
ever there was eminent piety there was reason 
to expect the enmity of men professing virtue, 


who would argue upon the dangers of excessive 
zeal: there are always to be found persons to 
whom the common promptings of piety seem like 
the dictates of fanaticism. : 

With regard to physical sufferings, the deep 
and loving familiarity in which men lived with 
nature enabled them to perceive that sickness 
and the approach of death are not what people in 
health imagine them to be. “Nature, then,’ as 
Paschal says, “gives passions and desires con- 
formable to the present state. It is the fear 
which we give ourselves, and not nature, which 
troubles us, because it joins to the state in which 
we are the passions of the state in which we are 
not..... Inthe Middle Ages men were conver- 
sant with what Schlegel terms ‘the beautiful side 
of death’—they marked that full and perfect 
consciousness, that peculiar clearness, and almost 
foresight, which so frequently attend the soul in 
her last moments previous to departure; they 
marked that courage with which she prepares to 
enter upon a new sphere, upon regions that 
never saw mau that could measure back his 
course, that higher clearness in hope and faith, 
nay, even that expression of countenance which 
indicates a change to bliss.” 


The Grandest Monastery in Europe. 


From “The Whitehall: Review.” 


N a wild, sequestered part of Sussex tliere is 

now being built a monastery which will be one 
of the greatest religious houses erected in Europe 
since the Reformation. It will revive in this 
country the glories of Fountains and Tintern, 
and is one more striking proof of the vitality and 
renewed youth of the Latin Church in our midst. 
The Cowfold Monastery, in the neighborhood of 
Brighton and Worthing, has now been for three 
years in course of construction, and it will be 
completed in about twelve months more. This 
is the Monastery of St. Hugh, an offshoot of the 
Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, in the moun- 
tains of Dauphiné. The estate consists of about 
three hundred and fifty acres, fifteen of which are 
covered with buildings. The edifice is not quite 
so large as the present monastery, though nearly 
80, and is a very different style of building. The 
plans are those of a French architect, M. Nor- 
mand, but the authorities are carrying out the 
works themselves without the aid of a contractor. 
Some four hundred men are generally at work, 
and a little town is gathered round the structure. 
The main court, considerably larger than either 
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the Tom Quad of Christ Church or the Great 
Court of Trinity College, is surrounded by a range 
of cloisters, none of them so large as the great 
corridor of the Chartreuse, but with their stone 
fretted vaults possessing an unique beauty that 
would have charmed the vast mind of Wolsey. 
The enclosed area will be laid out with gardens 
and fountains, and one portion set aside as a 
ceinetery for the brethren. A tower and spire of 
immense height wi!l rise above the southern 
gates. The chapel is to be of cathedral-like 
dimensions. The library, the refectory, the chap- 
ter-house, at-present only to be seen in their 
skeleton form, are to be on the same magnificent 
scale. The Carthusians, as if to make up for 
their other austerities, in which they are only 
second to the Trappists, are always amply lodged. 
Each choir monk will have better quarters than 
the average University man: a bed-room, sit- 
ting-room, two work-rooms, and a separate gar- 
den. They are constructing fish ponds, wind- 
mills and a lake, so familiar in continental 
convents. The nucleus of a good library is 
already formed. There are only a few priests 
at present, but they are being augmented from 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, of 
which country St. Bruno, the founder of the 
Order, was a native. Tie regular organization 
of the monastery and the ordered round of ob- 
servances will commence as soon as the monastery 
is completed. The “silence,” which is the great 
Jaw of the Carthusians, has not yet set in with 
rigorous severity; and you may see the monks 
taking constitutionals in the pasture lands and 
wild forest country between Steyning and Par- 
tridge Green. The courteous figures move about 
the cloisters in their thick woollen garbs, answer- 
ing irquiries and giving cordial greetings. 

It is an industrial order—the former desert of 
St. Bruno shows miracles of industry—but the 
main industry is that of patience, prayer, and med- 
itation. The rule is that of unbroken silence— 
an art which might be usefully cultivated in 
many quarters--except on Sundays and saints’ 
days, Some indulgence is shown to the infirmity 
of human nature when, once in the week—gen- 
erally on a Thursday—the rule of silence is re- 
laxed, during along walk in the woodlands. Fish, 
vegetavles and wine are freely furnished. No 
women except princesses of the blood are allowed 
to set foot within the convent. Although the 
mingled beauties and terrors of the parent mon- 
astery are celebrated by Gray and Robert Wal- 
pole, they have only been rarely visited by Eng- 
lish tourists, but the railway beneath Mont Cenis 
is now taking multitudes into the neighborhood 
of this lonely track. Such scenery of rock, forest 
and river, except in French Savoy, is nowhere to 
be found in Franca, and thoughtful travellers 
will find the interest of the French and Faglish 


foundations react on one another in their sim- 
ilarity of rule and dissimilarity of surroundings. 

It is a curious fact, when we come to consider 
the immense expenditure involved, that nearly 
the whole of the funds are supplied from one 
small item of commercial profit. In the neigh- 
borhood of the Cowfold monastery various re- 
ports are afloat; such as, that the Duke of Nor- 
folk presented the land and paid part of the ex- 
penses. To all such rumors I can offer an au- 
thoritative contradiction. The estate was pur- 
chased by a well-known gentleman residing at 
Hove; and the Carthusian Order stands in need 
of no eleemosynary assistance. All this huge 
structure is being built by what the monks 
get for their chartreuse. If you visit Cowfold, 
the chances are that the hospitable authorities 
will invite you to behold and partake of the 
genuine article. As you sip your petit terre 
they will probably tell you the history of this 
exhilarating and remarkable compound. In 
their remote monastic fastness the good fathers 
invented a drink, with which they fortified the 
departing traveller and cheered up the arrivals. 
This elixir is of a most potent character; it fans 
the flame of life at its lowest, and hardly any 
restorative comes near it. In the Grand Monas- 
tery the subtle scent lingers everywhere in the 
courts and corridors. If ever the Carthusians 
should be dispossessed of their ancient monastery, 
it would be impossible to reproduce the exact 
chartreuse. - 

The monastery has had the greatest difficulty 
in maintaining its rights. It has had nearly a 
hundred lawsuits to prevent the piracy of its 
name, for the piracy of the article would be im- 
possible. Injunctions in the courts have fre- 
quently been obtained, but generally the matter 
has not come to trial. I was astonished to hear 
what trouble had been given by one of the best- 
known English firms. Under the name of Char- 
terhouse—a corruption of Chartreuse—the order 
is very familiar throughout Englund. The Cow- 
fold Monastery is dedicated to St. Hugh, Prior of 
Witham, and afterwards Bishop of Lincoin. It is 
a remarkable fact that the Carthusians will be 
more at home in their English monastery than 
in their original abede. Their convent and its 
lands went in the first French Revolution, and 
have never yet been restored in their entirety; 
but for the accident that no purchaser could be 
found at the time, all their property would have 
been swept away. At the present day they pay 
a small rent to the French Government for the 
eonvent and its grounds, for the right of cutting 
wood in the forest, and for pasturing their cattle 
on the mountains, The Fathers frankly confess 
that they do not feel any permanent. security 
under a revolutionary or Republican Govern- 
ment; but the new English monastery is em- 
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phatically their very own. It has all the security 
which English hospitality and English law can 
give. The quiet Sussex landscape near the 
southern downs is different from the gorges and 
mountains of Dauphiné; Lut in beauty and in con- 
venience the Sussex house will far transcend the 
vast pile, which, again and again Cestroyed by 
fire, is mainly remarkable for its plain hugeness. 
Time, in its revolutions and revenges, may yet 
make England the heart and home of the reviv- 
ing and strengthened Order. 


os 


Catholics and Scientists. 


From “ The Tlustrated Catholic Amertcan.” 


T is good to have terms which express things 
and ideas aright. Very often, by some misad- 
venture or another, misnomers become so univer- 
sally employed that it would be idle to endeavor 
to reform them. However, unless, the case is des- 
perate, it is laudable, to make the effort to change 
the word, or at least to use a circumlocution 
rather than the obnoxious phrase. What Catholic, 
for example, would willingly call the Cal vanistic 
principles of Low Churchism, Evangelical; or the 
schism of the sixteenth century, the Reforma- 
tion; or the Oriental schismatics, orthodox? 
The words that strike the ear have their effect on 
the imagination, and epithets which belong of right 
only to the Church of God cannot be habitually 
applied to her enemies without earning for 
them a credit directly opposed to the reprobation 
they deserve. 

Let us apply this to the pursuit of science. 
Science is, by right, good and admirable; it gives 
the account of nature, of which the author is 
God Himself, and everything that makes us think 
well or more highly of God is good; all that 
magnifies the God of nature is good, and the more 
we know of God’s creation and the deeper our in- 
sight into the secrets of nature, the more is God 
honored. But there are not two Gods, the God of 
nature and the Christian’s God: He is but one 
and the same God. As, then, true science magni- 
fies the God of nature, so does it magnify the 
Christian’s God; and, conversely, whatever is to 
the discredit of the Christian's God is really to 
the discredit of the God of nature. True science 
promotes God’s glory, while erroneous science ob- 
scures it: true science alone deserves the name of 
science; but false science, detected by its opposition 
to God, dues not deserve the name of science—we 
will call it scientism, and its professors, not scien- 
tific men, or men of science, but scizntists. 

How do Catholics and scientists stand in rela- 


tion to each other; or how do the men who, while 
they are students of nature, continue faithful 
Catholics, stand in relation to the men who im- 
agine that they see contradiction between faith 
and science, and make a boast of it, and prefer 
their scientism to the Catholic Faith? Both the 
Catholic and the scientist rest upon facts, but this 
is too often kept out of sight; it is pretended by 
the scientist that Catholics go all by faith, and that 
faith is contradicted by facts, and that, since 
facts are stubborn things, faith must give way. 
But it is not so: facts supply the foundation for 
faith, as truly as it can be said that facts supply 
the foundation for science, and from the facts al- 
leged as the ground of faith certain consequences 
follow, even as from facts observed by scientific 
men certain consequences follow. In every case 
the scientific facts and their consequences ought 
to be in perfect harmony with the truths of faith, 
and vice versa. They seem sometimes not to be 
so, and then comes the time for choice: the sci- 
entist prefers his conse quences to the teaching of 
faith: the Catholic prefers the teaching of faith 
to the erroneous or imperfect conclusions of sci- 
entism. We have said that the Catholic rests his 
faith on facts; but what is the great tact on which 
he rests? It is a historical fact, attested by its 
narrators and maintained as true, notwithstand- 
ing every effort to shake the confidence of those 
who either witnessed it themselves or learned it 
from others in such a way as to be sure of its 
accuracy; this fact is—the resurrection from the 
dead of One who claimed to be a Teacher sent from 
heaven. The Resurrection is a fact; it is as cer- 
tain and positive a fact as the discovery of any 
geological remains in countries we shall never get 
at, and about which weonly learn by hearsay. He, 
then, who rose from the dead was, as He claimed 
to be, a Teacher from heaven, and therefore His 
words are true and trustworthy. Among His 
words is one that establishes and promises the 
perpetuity of a Church that shall teach in His 
Name; therefore all that Church teaches in His 
Name, as necessary to believe, we must accept; 
and reason itself would have us to accept it 
because the fact of the Resurrection guarantees 
it. It need hardly be said that there is only one 
Church in the world that professes to exercise 
this teaching power; hence it follows that, for 
example, we must believe that the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and 
that there is only one living and true God; and 
we believe this on the fact of the Resurrection as 
surely as the scientist holds to be true the infer- 
ences that he draws from supposed facts of nature. 

Suppose now that the scientist, from his obser- 
vation of nature, draws certain inferences which 
contradict what faith teaches us, and that in con- 
sequence he rejects faith and clings to his sci- 
entism, while we, after hearing what he has to 
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say, refuse to embrace his scientism and cling to 
our faith, what do we both du? Both of us have 
facts to start from; if our fact be true our 
conclusions must be true, because the fact estab- 
lishes the certainty of the teaching independently 
of our wit or cleverness; if the scientist's facts 
be true, it does not follow that his conclusions are 
of necessity true, because they depend entirely on 
the accuracy of his observation and the power of his 
reasoning. Hence, supposing the facts from which 
we start to be true, we are more reasonable in 
abiding by our articles of faith. To leave out his 
case, let us state our own: the fact of the Resur- 
rection guarantees all that the Catechism teaches 
us. We come across a man who professes to have 
observed nature and to have come to conclusions 
adverse to our faith; are we to give up our faith at 
once on that account? Were we todo so we should 
be as unfaithful to our facts as he would repre- 
sent himself to be to his facts were he to give up, 
and we would commit as great a solecism against 
the “logic of facts” as he would if he yielded. If he 
says to us: “ You are blind to facts and experience,” 
we can say to him “ You are no less blind to facts 
and experience; if we reject the results which ex- 
periment and experience seems to force on you, 
you reject the fact which history obliges every 
man of common sense to admit.” 

And the whole of the matter—putting aside at 
present the supernatural element of faith—-comes 
to this. We, convinced by history, admit the 
Resurrection, and therefore the Catholic Faith, 
which it guarantees; we find ourselves in the 
presence of scientists who urge difficulties against 
the articles of Faith, as opposed to the results 
they gather from facts of nature observed by 
them: well, we know that it is the same God 
who is the God of the supernatural and of the 
natural, and therefore that there cannot exist 
real contradiction between faith and reason; we 
find scientistic difficulties, some of which we are 
able to see through and to solve, and some which 
once appeared insurmountable have melted away, 
like snow before the sun, and disappeared; while 
others continue unsolved. Whether we can solve 
them or not, we are sure there is a solution some- 
where, and that when the imperfection of our 
knowledge shall be perfected in the life to come, 
we shall clearly see the solution; but whether we 
can solve them or not now, it would be unreason- 
able in us to give up our Faith, for by so doing 
we should be assuming that the historical fact of 
the Resurrection did not take place; and to deny 
the Resurrection with its historical evidence 
would be at least as incongruous as to deny the 
scientist's account of the facts of astronomy or 
geology. We have the solid guarantee of the 
truth of Christ’s and the Church’s teaching. 
Difficulties may be urged upon us, but whether 
we are able to answer them or not, they do not 


destroy the original guarantee. No less than 
against Faith, difficulties may be urged by the 
materialist against morality and the distinction 
between virtue and vice. We may be perplexed 
—perhaps unable to give the full answer to the 
difliculty ; but the truth remaining sure on its pos- 
itive foundation, man must regulate himself, not 
by the difficulties that present themselves in any 
case, but by the positive guarantees he has to 
guide him. 


Catholic Notes. 


—A new Catholic weekly, The Catholic Review, has 
appeared at Saint Thomé, near Madras, Hindostan. 

— General Rosecrans’s daughter took the black veil 
at the Ursuline Convent, Brown County, Ohio, on the 
23d ult. 

—Mgr. Seraphim Davidian, together with Mer. 
Bahdiarian and Rev. Athanasius Bahdiarian of the 
Armenian Church, recently made their submission to 
our Holy Father Leo XIII. 

—A WELL-MERITED TRIBUTE—The Mayor of 
Boston, in his address on the 250th anniversary of the 
settlement of Boston, paid a glowing tribute to the 
charity and kind-heartedness of the Irish people who 
came to the rescue of that settlement in its hour of 
infant helplessness and want. 

— Mgr. Fraysee, Bishop of Abila tn partibus tnf- 
deltum, and Vicar-Apostolic of New Caledonia, who was 
preconized by his Holiness Leo XIII in the Consistory 
held on the 20th ult, is the eldest of five brothers and two 
sisters; four of these brothers, Including the Bishop, be- 
long to the Marist Order, and the fifth is completing bis 
ecclesiastical studies at the grand seminary of Rodez. 
The two sisters are cloistered nuns. 


— Jane Frances Ripley, daughter of Rev. Samuel 
and Sarah Bradford Ripley, is the present directress of 
the oldest convent school in the United States—the 
Visitation Academy at Georgetown, D. C., which was 
founded in 1799. The lady, who is the cousin of the 
late distinguished critic, George Ripley, is the direct 
descendant of Gov. Bradford, of Mayflower fame, and 
the cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson.—Catholic Mtrror. 


—tThe penal colony of Fortgomvault, France, has 
been evacuated by order of the Minister of the Interior. 
This colony, which had been under the direction of the 
Trappists, was composed of youthful prisuners; they 
are now distributed among the various other colonies. 
It has been remarked that the youth when dismissed 
from the charge of these religious were more moral 
than those sent from day establishments; but this fact, 
of course, is not considered. 

—RELIGI0OUS PERSECUTION IN FBANCE.—The pro- 
ceedings against the religious orders in France are to 
be continued to the bitter end: M. Constans, Minister 
of the Interior, will begin by breaking up, or dispersing, 
all communities composed in a great measure, or only 
partially, of foreigners; he will then proceed against 
the weaker bodies who have but few friends and are 
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hot widely known, and thus he will endeavor, by 
piecemeal, to disperse and drive out the salvation of 
France. 


. » It has been the cherished dream of many of 
the most eminent Catholics of the day, clerics and lay, 
that his Eminence (Cardinal Newman] might undertake 
the task of giving usa version of the New Testament in 
English not less classic and lovely than that of the Protes- 
tant version. The Cardinal modestly shrank from so re- 
sponsible and so delicate a labor; but among the younger 
generation we trust there may arise one who is destined 
for that glorious micsion, though none more worthy than 
he.—Ltverpool Catholic Times. 


— Col. Robert Ingersoll, champion unbeliever of 
America, in a late lecture at Hornellsville, N. Y., seems 
to have put Protestantism and its pet hobby of self- 
interpretation of the Bible in rather a bad predica- 
ment; “Protestantism,” he said—at least that part of 
it called Episcopalianism—‘‘ would never have existed 
if Henry the VIII had not been a murderer, an adul- 
terer, and an outcast from the Catholic Church”; and 
again he said: “Christ Himself never wrote, nor did 
He command any of His disciples to write.” 


——Rev. Father Gordon, S. J., writing from Graaf 
Reinet, in South Africa, says: “It is only in Catholic 
churches that the negroes are admitted with the whites; 
all other denominations have separate churches; this 
arrangement having been objected to—as all must 
meet in the same heaven—the Dutch Boers declared 
that they would rather not go to heaven if that were 
the case, which they do not at all believe. The Angli- 
can parson, therefore, on great days, such as Christmas, 
has them marched up to the whites church for commu- 
nion.—Indo- European Correspondence. 


—-Froude, the historian (?), known by Americans 
as the lying historian, is out in another article, in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, on the 
present unhappy state of affairs in Ireland. The Lon- 
don Universe, in speaking of it says: “As soon as 
men can be tried by a state-chamber coterie, and led 
from the dock to the gallows, ‘St. Patrick’s Miracle,’ 
according to Mr. James Anthony Froude, ‘ will be re- 
peated and the devils driven out of the country.’” If 
we were inclined to be critical, we would remind Mr. 
Froude that, if the tradition be true, St. Patrick drove 
the snakes, not the devils, out of the country; and if 
we were inclined to be cynical, we would say that the 
devils exist there still in the persons of those who op- 
press their tenants, and persecute their Catholic breth- 
ren. 


—PoLiITICAL- RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE.—Our able 
and esteemed contemporary the Cutholic Telegruph, 
of Cincinnati, upset a hornet’s nest when it struck 
at the American Union, or Alliance, a secret oath- 
bound political association whose chief object, as 
has since been declared by ‘“‘A. A.,” a member of 
the Alliance or Union, in a recent issue of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette—a pronounced organ of the Union 
—to be to tax church property, break into convents, 
and “forever rid mankind of that barbarous relic,” the 
Catholic Church. This Union is said to have lodges 
throughout the States, from Washington to San Fran- 
cisco, and is at present suborned in the interests of a 
political party; if so, it will assuredly do that party 
more harm than good, and the sooner it is denounced 
and cut off, the better. 


— CARDINAL McCLOsKEY’s SuccEssoR.—Rt. Rev. 
M. F. Corrigan, Bishop of Newark, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed Coadjutor to the Cardinal Archbishop of New 


York, with the right of succession. Bishop Corrigan 
was born in Newark and is but little past his fortieth 
year; he studied at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmetts- 
burg, Md., and afterwards at the Propaganda, in Rome, 
where he completed his studies. He is well known as 
a man of clear intellect, ripe judgment, kindly de- 
nieanor and firm will, and is a scholar of the first 
order. He was, for several years, President of Seton 
Hall College at South Orange, N. J., and was conse- 
crated Bishop by Cardinal McCloskey on the 4th of 
May, 1873. We rejoice at the promotion of so worthy a 
soldier of the Cross, and we feel that the charge could 
hardly have fallen into better or abler hands. 

— The Baltimore Church News contains the follow- 
ing from the pen of Mr. J. B. Purcell, an Episcopalian, 
on the supremacy of the Holy See: “Though we may 
say transeat to Rome’s great claim to universal sover- 
eignty, temporal and spiritual, jure divino, still she ts 
the apostolic chair, and the only one in the West. She 
has stood fortb, nobly and firmly, as the guardian de- 
fender of popular rights, as the faith delivered to the 
saints, and as the promoter of civilization. in the 
‘dark and troubled times’ of ‘lawless and arbitrary 
feudalism, which might otherwise have swept away 
both Church and religion from the earth,’ she rose up 
in her divine authority even as a divinity, in the midst 
of chaos, and said, Fiat luz, preserving from disinte- 
gration the cause of Christ and His body. She is that 
loving mother who has clasped to her bosom the bar- 
barian of the North, and the savage tribes of the West: 
traces of her ministers, of their saintly lives and noble 
deeds, are found in every part of the known world. 
They have carried to the red man that faith which, as a 
light to his eyes and a lamp to his feet, has illumined the 
darkness of the wigwam, and smoothed the rough path- 
way of life. O, let us be just to Rome!.... For my 
own part, and for our common Lord’s sake, 1 will say of 
her, Esto perpetua !—May she endure forever!” 

—-ANTI-CATHOLIC TESTIMONY OF CATHOLIC MIs- 
810N8.—Speaking of Roman Catholic imissiona, the New 
York Independent says: “ Protestants depreciate the 
value of their work, often, more than it deserves. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries have encircled Africa 
with their jurisdiction, and have begun to penetrate to 
the interior; they report flourishing churches, schools, 
and benevolent establishments at Algeria, Sencgambia, 
and numerous other stations: at Senegambia there are 
about 5,000 native Christians. Movements towards the 
interior have been made from Egypt toward Darfur, 
and from Algeria and Tunis into the Great Desert. In 
all Africa and Madagascar the Roman Catholics are es- 
timated to have 628,000 adherents, as follows: in Mada- 
gascar, 20,000; in Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, 46,000; in 
Abyssinia and the Gallas, 10,000; in the French Posses- 
sions (Algeria, Senegambia, etc.), 370,000; in the British 
Possessions, 182,000. In 1597 there were 100,000 Chris- 
tians in Madura; in 1663 China contained 300,000 Catho- 
lies ; in 1582 the Roman Catholics in Japan counted two 
hundred and fifty churches and 200,000 Christians; and 
in 1603, 1,800,000 Christians. In 1597 the entire popula- 
tion of Ceylon, except the Dutch colony at Kandy, pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic Faith. The labors of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries of to-day in the interior of 
China and Mongolia, the effectiveness and fruitfulness 
of which are attested by Protestant missionaries, and 
their persevering efforts to penetrate the inaccessible 
countries of Thibet and Corea, deserve great praise. A 
statement made at Madras in 1879, for the countries of 
Eastern Asia (including three in India, seven in China, 
Manchuria, Corea, Japan, Thibet, Tonquin, Cochin 
China, Cambodia, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Bur- 
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mah), gave a total of 1,098 priests, 1,088,309 professing 
Christians, 1,422 schools, and 51,494 pupils. There are 
many strong establishments and numerous schools 
in Asiatic Turkey, particularly in Syria, the ports 
of Asia Minor, and around Constantinople: for Tur- 
key and Persia are claimed about 145000 acherents, 
and for all Asia one hundred and nine B.shops, 5,60 
priests, and 2,835,663 adherents. Amony the FEsqudé- 
maux in Labrador there are a number of missionarics, 
and Catholicity is on the increase. lu the Sandwich Is- 
lands there are about 30.000 Catholics, with yearly con- 
versions of about 800; in !abiti, 20 000; in the Marquesas 
Islands, 30,000; in New Ze!and there are 80,000 native 
converts; 6,500in the Friendly Islands; 4.000 in Samoa; 
8,000 in New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, and a 
large number in the Fiji Islands. Truly the command 
to go and teach all nations is being fulfilled, and the 
fulfilment is bearing worthy and generous fruit.” 


New Publications. 


ADVANCE AND RETREAT. Personal Experiences in 
the United States and Confederate States Armies, By J. 
B. Hood, Lieut.-General in the Confederate Army. Pub- 
ished by the Hood Orphan Memorial Fund. G. T. Beaure- 
gard. New Orleans, La. 1880. 


The strikingly excellent steel engraving of Gen. 
Hood in his prime, with his business-like, bold signa- 
ture, contrasted with his phototype in years when he 
was already evidently much worn by care and the pain 
of ill-health, excites much the same sympathy towards 
the author of this book as his mild face and tender eyes 
would indicate he felt towards his fellowmen; and 
this, connected with the fact, that it is published for 
the benefit of his bereaved family of children, all but 
disarms criticism before the mind has given itself the 
opportunity to form a distinct judgment by the perusal 
of the volume. 

As to whether Gen. Hood was right or wrong in unit- 
ing his fortunes with those of the ill starred Con- 
federacy, surely no man, who sees the soldiers candor 
and straightforwardness, will care to inquire. One 
must therefore put aside all “ Yankee proclivities” if 
he expects to judge a “rebel” general’s book fairly. 
The first sixteen pages, containing the author's military 
education, both theoretically and practically, in the 
United States Army, concluding with a lively, and 
even brilliant brush with the Indians on the Rio 
Grande, must be interesting to all as recounting what 
occurred before the period of our deplorable civil war. 
Shortly after the beginning of the war he resigned his 
commission as Lieutenant and went over to the Con- 
federates States under the command of Col. Magruder 
at Yorktown; made Major and Brigadier-General in a 
short time, he operated in Virginia, first in conjunction 
with Gen. Johnsion, and later with Gen. R. E. Lee. The 
volume proceeds, interestingly, to detail the General’s 
military carcer—battles, advances, retreats, wounds, 
promotion—to Chap. 1V, where the disagreeable sub- 
ject of a long controversy regarding his superseding 
Gen. Johnston in the command of the Army of the 
Tennesee, is continued to Chap. X. These hundred 
pages can be of interest only, or principally, to military 
men or friends of the two Generals, and had much 


better have been omitted. It must, however, be con- 
ceded, that here as elsewhere in the succeeding pages, 
Hood defends himself with modesty on his own part, 
and moderation with regard to his supplanted rival: 
though it might remain doubtful whether he does ex- 
eceding eredit to Limself by so often mentioning the 
probable success that would have attended his superiors 
in rank, if they had let h'm work out his plan and fight 
his way. From the tone of the book throughout, Gen. 
Hood must have been, as his genial countenance be- 
trays, a good and kind, but firm, disciplinarian, a merci- 
ful man to his soldiers and the undefended foe,—rather 
a@ good than a great man, and more devoted than suc- 
cessful. TJ. J. 


— The Homeless Boy is the title of a four-page 
monthly, published at the Catholic Protectorate of St. 
Louis, Mo., under the direction of Rev. John J. Hen- 
nessy. It is spicily edited, and contains much interest- 
ing matter that bears, at least indirectly, upon the ob- 
ject which brought the paper into existence. As for 
instance the following excerpt from an editorial ina 
recent issue: 

“Officer Billy Desmond ...putan end to the trouble in 
short order, taking the youngster into custody and lodging 
her ladyship fn St. Ann’s Asylum, where the mother upon ap- 
plication can secure possession of her child at any time.— 
(Republican, July 10, 1880.) 

“The babe under instructions was brought by the officer to 
St Ann’s Asylum.—(Globe-Democrat, July 17, 1880.) 

“ Scarcely a week passes that a poor waif {s not placed 
in charge of the Sisters of Charity at St. Ann’s Asylum 
by directions of the city officials. The mayor commits 
a boy to the bastile in South St. Louis, called the House 
of Refuge, and itamediately the city assumes payment 
for the support of the boy. A commitment to the in- 
sane asylum is made, and the city pays; one is sent to 
the county farm, and the city pays: one is sent to the 
poor house, and the city pays; one is sent to the female 
hospital, and the city pays; for every one in the city 
hospital the city pays; two negroes carve each other 
with razors; they are brought to the dispensary to be 
cured, and the city pays. <A poor outcast is picked up 
by a policeman and is ordered to St. Ann’s, and the city 
dues NoT pay. And why? Because these respected, 
highly educated and charitable ladies who have charge 
of St. Ann’s wear a black dress, and say their prayers. 
There is no other reason, and for this reason also they 
may be imposed upon ard put to expense and trouble by 
the city, and the city will Nor pay. County courts all 
over the State are in the habit of paying for paupers or 
infirm persons, cared for by families or even by single in- 
dividuals. For example, Mrs. Brushwood’s two children 
are given to Mrs. Chignon to take care of in behalf of 
the County, and Mrs. Chignon draws a monthly com- 
pensation for services rendered. If Mrs. Chignon put 
on a black dress and call herself Sister Mary, she may, 
of course, still care for the children, but she cannot have 
aid fromthe County. Is it just that twenty or thirty 
persons should do a great service for St. Louis gratut- 
tously, as long as St. Louis has money for charity, and 
a board of charity to disburse it? Is it not ridiculously 
small for the great city of St. Louis with its vast treas- 
ury to require a community of kind ladies to do ser- 
vices, to become servants for the public of St. Louis at 
their own expense? Yet such is the fact, and such has 
been the state of things for the past thirty years. 
About eight years ago St. Ann’s Asylum was without 
food for the waifs placed in it, many of them by the 
city. The Sisters in charge cried for he'p; the city 
council generously granted something—we forgot what 
—but the mayor vetoed_the grant to the Sisters, while 
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the city kept on sending its waifs. ... St. Louis incurs 
expenses at the hands of the Sisters of Charity in St. 
Ann’s Asylum, gives them work to do, and of no very 
agreeable kind either, and thinks it no harm to ignore 
these good ladies, when charity is being disbursed.” 

The printing of The Homeless Boy is, we under- 
stand, the work of the inmates of the institution, and 
is done very creditably. The price of subscription Is 
only 50 cents a year, ten copies for $3, twenty for $5, 
fifty for $10. A “printing-press boom” has been 
started, and we are glad to hear that donations are 
coming in from all quarters for the purpose of supply- 
ing the boys at the Protectorate with a printing-press, 
and thus enabling many of them to learn atrade. All 
letters for the Protectorate should be addressed to Rev. 
Father Hennessy, 1519 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 

—-REcKIVED:—Constitution and Proceedings of 
the Catholie Young Men’s National Union. By the 
Sixth Annual Convention, held at Washington, D. C., 
May 12 and 13, 1880. Courtesy of Juan A. Pizzinl, 
National Secretary. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 6. 


The following petitions have been received: Conver- 
sion to the Faith for 28 persons and 4 families,—change 
of life for 15 persons and 3 families,—peace in 5 fami- 
lies,—spiritual favors for 20 persons and 2 families,— 
recovery of health for 8 persons,—temporal favors for 
12 persons and 5 families—recovery of sight for 4 per- 
sons,—recovery of mind for 7,—situation for 9,—grace 
of a happy death for 9 persons,—vocation to the priest- 
hood for 4 young men,—&4 particular intentions, and 6 
thanksgivings for favors received. 

FAVORS. 

The following remarkable conversion is related by a 
priest in England: “I happened to miss the train, and 
as I was obliged to wait an hour for the next one, I 
thought I could not better employ the time than in re- 
citing my office; accordingly, to avoid the crowd, and 
that I might be sufficiently recollected during that time, 
I selected a retired spot outside the depot; but what 
was Ito do with the package of water of Lourdes that 
I*had with me? To cunsign it to the bagzage-room 
seemed unnecessary, but yet, I did vot like to leave it 
at the mercy of the public. In acorner of the station 
was a gentleinan well wrapped up and seemingly pre- 
‘pared to remain there for some hours. ‘Shall you 
stay here for any length of tims?’ L inquired. 

*¢Yea, sir,’ he replied, but the tone of his voice 
seemed to imply that it was no concern of mine 
whether he remaind there or not. 

“¢Shall you remain till 11 o'clock 2?’ 

“* Yes,’ he replied, in a still more independent man- 
ner. 

“* Will you be kind enough to keep an eye on this 
package till | return ?’ 

“* Yes, leave it here,’ he replied in a harsh, rough tone. 
Having recited my oftice, 1 bought a newspaper with 


which to occupy myself for the twenty minutes I still 
had to spare, but just then I heard, as it were, a voice, 
saying, ‘Return and see what has become of the pack- 
age.’ Willingly would I have said, ‘Done with that 
package!’ had I not been restrained through respect 
for its contents. I kept on reading, however, but still 1 
continued to hear the same voice, saying, ‘Go and see 
what has become of your package.’ Unable to resist 
any longer, I went; the gentleman was there yet in the 
same corner, but his face was now hidden in his hands 
and tears were forcing their way through his open 
fingers, 

“¢Oh, Father, I wish to tell you all!’ he exclaimed; 
“as you see, I am already an old man; I was born 
and baptized in the Catholic Church, and until the age 
of eleven years I lived up to the teachings of our 
holy religion; but, losing at that time both my father 
and mother, I entered the house of one who was a very 
good man, but a Protestant, and his kindness and re- 
peated entreaties gatned me over to his religion. In 
the course of time 1 married; my wife is a good Cath- 
olic and has been continually urging me to return to my 
Church, but I always put it off from one year to an- 
other. You remember the package you intrusted to 
me? well, after you left, I though I might as well ex- 
amine its contents, and, on opening it, thought 1 would 
see how the liquor of a Papist priest tasted; but I had 
scarcely swallowed a few drops, when I felt myself 
all upset, and I determined to return to my Church; 
yes, Father, 1 wish to be a Catholic once more; please 
hear my confession.’ 

“This language led me to suppose that the good man 
had in my absence drunk something stronger than 
water, and I wanted to get rid of him; therefore I said: 
‘This is neither the time nor place for such a sacred 
duty, and besides the train starts in a few minutes. 
Come to sec me at X.’ 

“*No, Father,’ he said, ‘ but just here and now, pleaso; 
I cannot go to X; hear my confession bow, please, and 
I promise to go to church next Sunday with my wife,’ 

“*Are you aware,’ 1 then asked him, ‘ whence this 
water came ?’ 

“*Tndeed no,’ he answered. 

“* Well, then, it is blessed water from the Grotto of 
Lourdes,’ I said. 

“* Ab! then it is the Blessed Virgin who has obtained 
this great grace for me!’ 

“I then I heard his confession. No doubt the prayers 
of his pious wife were heard, and the miraculous water 
became an instrument of grace on this happy occasion.” 

OBITUARY. 


This week the following deceased persons are recom- 
mended to the prayers of tha members of the Confra- 
ternity: SisteER Many Dg SALES (McKelvy), of 
Clarksville, Tenn. SistTeR MARY OF THE IMMACU- 
LATE HEART (Doyle), of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
who slept in the Lord on the evening of the 1st inst. Mr. 
D. O'DwyEr, of Daystown, Wis., recently deceased. 
MAGGIE CROTLY, of New Haven, Conn., whose death 
occurred on the 29th of August. Mr. Francis Kop, of 
Oconto, Wis. Mr. JouN O'KEKFE, of Chicago, IL 
Mrs. ELLEN DONNELLY and MARY CONVERY, of 
Trenton, N. J. Messrs. CONSTANCK McGuIRE, JouN 
RYAN, JEREMIAH REGAN, and JOHN CLARKE, of Phil- 
adelpha, Penn., who died some time ago. Mrs. JuuIaA 
and ELLEN O'NEIL; Mrs. P. GILL; FRANCIS ARID$ 
ANTIONY PETER, and BROTHER LAURENTIUS, O.S. F, 
And several others whose names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 
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Usuth’s Department. 


The Angel Stone. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TYBORNE.” 


y< and Swiss mountains and great 
~ forests, far away from human 
/,)@ habitations, is a little oratory 
‘Dot the Blessed Virgin, known 
9) to all the eountry round as the 
4) Shrine of Our Lady of Sion. At this 
holy spot a young woman might one 
day have been seen kneeling, pale and 
sorrowful; and having prayed long be- 
fore Our Lady, the heat of the day and the fa- 
tigue of the journey overcame her and she fell 
asleep, and dreamt that Ou rLady stood before her 
in all her Heavenly beauty, surrounded by a num- 
ber of angels with lovely faces like rosebuds, soft 
eyes and golden hair. 

Now it seemed to Catharine Muller that the 
Blessed Virgin took one of these angels and laid 
it in her arms; but as she strove to grasp it she 
awoke from her sleep, however, happy and con- 
tented, and returned home another creature. 
The petition she had taken to the feet of Our 
Lady was that she might be blest with a child, 
and the year after her pilgrimage a son was born 
to her whom she called Angel. Everyone was 
struck with the extraordinary beauty of the 
child; his rosebud complexion, his golden curls, 
his eyes of sunny blue were admired by all: it 
was admitted on all sides that he was indeed an 
“angel;” his disposition was angelic. He never 
erled or fretted, or fought for his own way as 
other children do, but he was always happy, 
smiling, and obedient. 

As soon as this charming little child could 
walk, Catharine felt that she was bound to make 
a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to the shrine of her 
to whom she owed this precious gift, and she de- 
sired also to make a special dedication of her 
child to the Queen of Heaven. Her husband 
quite agreed, and Catharine and her little Angel 
set out on their journey. They did not dream 
that in the depths of the forest through which 
fhey had to pass a band of brigands were hidden, 
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discussing their plans and projects of crime and 
gain; but though Catharine well knew that the 
forest was at times frequented by these crim- 
inals, it struck no terror into her heart; what 
had she to fear? Brigands would not care to rob 
& poor peasant woman and her child. She little 


thought that the following conversation was 


going on between them: Said Sansorino, the 
chief, to his companions: “I have a project on 
hand by which we can gain enormously”: the 
others listened eagerly; “but,” he continued, “to 
carry it out we must have a child, a pretty child, 
between two and three years old.” 

“Why!” said Tirolo, another of the party, 
“there is the very one you want, walking by the 
side of his mother up that steep mountain path 
that leads to the Virgin's oratory.” 

Sansorino looked intently in the direction his 
companion pointed out; then, with a few rapid 
bounds he cleared the distance and stood by Cath- 
arine’s side, 

“You look so good,” said he to her, “that I 
came to ask an alms of you.” 

“ Alas, sir, I have nothing to give you,” replied 
Catharine, gently, without an emotion of fear, “I 
am a poor woman: but I have some bread, and if 
you are hungry I will share it with you.” 

“No, that will not do,” said Sansorino, rudely, 
“T want your child.” 

“My child!” replied Catharine, laughing, as she 
clasped him in her arms; “no: my Angel and his 
mother will never be separated.” 

By this time the three other bandits had ar- 
rived on the spot, and Catharine’s heart with a 
bound of anguish learned that the affair was no 
joke, but an awful reality; she was to give her 
sweet treasure into those sinful hands that he 
too might be led to forget his God. 

She was helpless, but her soul sent up its 
strong supplication to the Mother of God whose 
shrine was so near. The brigands advanced 
upon her; no human help was at hand; then, at 
last, with an heroic courage Catharine raised her 
eyes to heaven: “Child of my heart,” she cried, 
“they may have thy life, but never thy inno- 
cence,” and in a sudden impulse she flung her 
babe from her down the steep precipice. . 

The child fell without a cry, his head striking 
against the jagged edge of a rock: at the same 
instant the rock opened as if it were the door of 
some great Cathedral. Catharine gazed as we 
gaze when a dream of celestial beauty appears 
before our eyes; she beheld a temple of supassing 
beauty, adorned with precious marbles, gold, 
silver and jewels, while the whole was illumined 
with a soft yet brilliant light; sweet perfumes 
filled the air; and in the midst, under a dome 
formed of sapphires and gold, was Our Lady, 
seated on a throne of gold and jewels, and sur- 
rounded by angels, while on her forehead shone 
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a@ crown of twelve stars. On the threshold of 
this grand building stood an angel child with 
snowy wings; he wore a long robe of rose-color 
fringed with gold; his light hair floated on his 
shoulders, and on his lips was the smile of one 
who has never known what it is to weep. 
“Come,” said he, stretching out his hands to An- 
gel, “come, my brother: for a long time past we 
have wanted you back, for earth if not worthy of 
you, and angels are only made for heaven.” 

A soft chorus answered him, and the other 
angels held out a crown: Angel turned round, 
gave his mother one long, last look, and flew 
away with the angel child with the snowy wings. 
The rock closed up but Catharine could still hear 
the faint echo of voices that sang: “ Better to die 
than sin.” 

Since that day this marvellous rock has always 
been known by the name of the “Angel Stone.” 
Two years after that day a young woman leaning 
on her husband’s arm bent over a cradle in which 
lay sleeping two beautiful babies, twin brothers. 
“ After the cross comes the crown,” said Nicholas, 
the husband. 

“God is good, although He tries us,” murmured 
Catharine. 

“Yes, dear wife, because God in all things 
seeks the true welfare of His children.” 

“We have two angels on earth now,” said Cath- 
arine, “but we also have one in heaven.” 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “and thus, however 
happy we may be on earth, we shall never forget 
our God and our home above.” 


Irish Legends. 


EK Ry E must now return to the “black 
A jsp lady of the big house,” whom 
ZSPN, ened children who had escaped 

oy: * from the cruel hands that would 
2 rents and a happy home, to be slaves 

in a foreign land. About twenty of 

= massacre of the innocents,” and, gather- 
ing around Mrs. O'Donnell, they renewed their 
the wonders of the big house.” When the sad 
wants recorded in the last chapter had passsed 


THE BEGGAR CHILD. 
we left surrounded by the fright- 

“] have torn them away from fond pa- 

ZX these dear little ones had escaped “ the 
petition to be told the long promised story “of 
away, and fears for the future were calming 


down into confidence, the good, kind “ black lady,” 
Mrs. O'Donnell, gathered around her in the gar- 
den of the “big house” the little children she had 
saved from slavery, and commenced a series of 
wonderful stories about the Holy Infant that 
happened to her dear little grandchildren: in that 
very garden and in that very house, while the mar- 
tyred priest, Father Mulligan, was living there. 

“You remember, children,” she began, “that 
Itold you I had been robbed of my estates and 
castle in the south of Ireland, because I would 
not change from the religion of our fathers and 
become a Protestant: I was given, instead of my 
wide domain and splendid castle, this barren land 
and this wretched house to live in, with my be- 
loved daughter Kathleen and her four charming 
children, Dermot, Charlie Eilie and Mary O'Con- 
nor. Their father, Cormac O'Connor, had also lost 
all on account of his fidelity to the old Faith, 
and he was away in Austria, fighting for a 
foreign king; my husband was also away in 
Spain, where he died in the service of a foreign 
country. We were alone, and our only conso- 
lation for twenty years was the poor persecuted 
priest, whose Mass we used to hear every morning 
in our little oratory, and sometimes with the 
people on the Mass Rock whenever we could 
safely venture out: his advice consoled and his 
presence sanctified us. Dear little Dermot and 
Charlie used to serve his Mass both in the oratory 
and at the Mass-Rock; and the two little sisters, 
Ejjie and Mary, had also the manner of serving 
at Mass by heart, and used to answer with their 
brothers. They are all now buried near the Car- 
rick-an-Affron, except the youngest sister, Mary, 
whose history is long and wonderful, and whose 
life has been holy and edifying; I will tell you all 
about it, my dear children, but I must first tell 
you all about the brothers and sisters before 
Mary was left alone. 

“ One day as the four little children were playing 
under that group of statues, which you see over 
there in the middle of the garden, representing 
three kings, it came into the little curley head of 
Charlie, the younger brother, to ask who these 
men were, and whence they came; all at once 
they ran over to their mother, who was reading 
in a corner of the garden, to ask her; Dermot 
was the spokesman, and the others listened at- 
tentively: ‘Mother,’ said Dermot, ‘who are those 
men in the middle of the garden with crowns on 
their heads? they look so like each other as if 
they were all one!’ 

“*My dear child, said the mother, laying aside 
her book, ‘these are statues, not men; they repre- 
sent a grand old Irish legend, part of the history 
of ancient Ireland: it is said that long before the 
birth of Christ, a king lived in Ireland, called 
Theos, and that he was monarch of the island; 
one day, sitting on a gorgeous throne on the top 
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of Arderin, he began to think upon his own great- 
ness, and power, and dignity, and as he thought 
and reflected, he seemed to feel the thoughts 
coming from him and forming into a substantial 
reality, till at last there stood before him a being 
the perfect image of himself; no one else was on 
the lonely hill, which commanded a full view of 
the whole island of which Theos was sovereign 
monarch, and he looked in wonder at the beauteous 
being that proceeded from him, and embracing 
him said, ‘ You are my son’; ‘ And,’ said the lovely 
youth, ‘You are my father.’ They gazed on each 
other and loved each other with an intense love, 
and both felt that their mutual love was becom- 
ing a substantial reality, till, soon, they saw rise 
between them a lovely being exactly like them- 
selves and proceeding from them both, and in ten- 
derest, undying love they all embraced each other, 
and though they were three distinct kings all en- 
joyed the same power. They divided the kingdom 
of Ireland between them, and while all governed 
with equal power every part of it, yet each had 
his different duties and departments in the king- 
dom. 

“<The great monarch afterwards wedded a 
beauteous spouse, who, though of a lower rank 
than himself, was next to him in everything that 
was lovely. great and dignified, and the son that 
was born of her was the same as the wondrous 
being that proceeded from him on the mount, and 
when the great monarch saw him, he said, “ You 
are my beloved son.” 

“«QOne day while this monarch was out on a 
hunting expedition, he found in his path what 
he thought to be a mass of moving corruption; 
stooping down over it, he found it to be a 
human being, a child, so disfigured and covered 
with disease, wounds and leprosy, as scarcely to 
retain human shape. In mercy he took into 
his royal arms the mass of corruption, carried 
it to his court, and consulted a council of physi- 
cians as to how the child could be restored to 
health and happiness: they all concluded that 
nothing but a bath of human bloud could restore 
the child. The great monarch made known his 
wish that the child shculd be restored to health, 
and thereupon, with the generos.ty of a king's 
son, with the mercy of a mighty monarch, and 
the desire to please his great and merciful father, 
the king’s son came forward, and declared: 
‘Father, I will allow the blood to be drawn from 
my veins, even should it cost me my life.” The 
father accepted the generous offer of the son; an 
artery of his heart was opened, and the blood 
poured forth in torrents on the corrupted mass 
of nature, till the life of the generous prince was 
exhausted, and the beggar child was saved. 

“¢This child was adopted by the great monarch 
as his daughter, and every favor that royalty cuuld 
confer, was heaped upon her: she was placed ag 


a queen at the king’s right hand; she was loved - 


by the king, cherished by the queen, and was des- 
tined for a kingdom and for glory without end. 
But, alas! this adopted child rebelled against her 
generous benefactor; she was found urging and 
leading on his rebellious subjects to dethrone 
him—in the very act was taken prisoner, brought 
before the high tribunal of the kingdom, and 
condemned to death: what death was such a 
rebel to expect? The council of the kingdom 
was considering what tortures should be inflicted 
on so ungrateful a wretch. The great monarch 
was at their head, when the queen, entering the 
council chamber, and casting herself at the feet 
of the great king, exclaimed: ‘My sovereign 
lord and king, spare this unhappy rebel subject; 
she has cost us a great deal; she was purchased 
at a great price: I ask it of you through the out- 
poured blood of your son and mine.” Tears 
flowed down the cheeks of the ancient monarch 
as he thought of the death of his only son, and 
looking down at the queen, prostrate at his feet 
and bathed in tears, he exclaimed, to the astonish- 
ment of his councillors: ‘For the sake of my 
son’s blood and your tears she is forgiven.’ There 
was a great feast ordered through the whole 
court, which lasted for several days, and all joined 
in the great feast of joy to celebrate the for- 
giveness of the king’s adopted child. 

“«Mother,’ said curly-headed little Charlie ‘that 
is a lovely story; but is it true?’ 

“‘Yes, my dear little child, said the fond 
mother, ‘that story is really true, and that won- 
drous history really happened, though in a differ- 
ent way than our weak language could express it: 
That great Monarch is God; the generous Son is 
our Divine Saviour; the Being proceeding from 
both is the Holy Ghost; the merciful Mother is 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary; and the rebellious 
subject is the sinuer.’ 

“‘Q mother,’ then, said all the little silvery 
voices together, ‘ we'll never commit a sin; we'll 
never be so ungrateful to so good a God, so mer- 
ciful a Saviour, to such a loving Mother.’ 

“The dear good mother could not help shedding 
tears as she witnessed the simple innocence and 
goodness of her dear little children, and thinking 
of her own reason for contrition, she knelt down 
with them and prayed thus to God: 

“> Tf they, the vilest, may adore, e’en Lucifer address Thee, 

Let a ay of clay and sin from her deep prostration bless 
May a purest of all creatures, who as Mother here caressed 
With penile intercession for my forfeited glory press Thee ! 


And through tears my life shall Jove, and through blood my 
death confess Thee.’ ”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


a ———_ 


LET us serve God well to-day, and He will pro- 
vide for to-morrow.—At. Francis of Sales. 


& Zournal devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—8t. Luke, f, 48% 
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Maternity of the Blessed Virgin. 


eT was customary under the Old Law for a 

3 4 woman who had been blessed with child to 
*--® remain in her house for forty days, and she 

‘was not to appear in public until she had first 
visited the Temple, where the High-Priest blessed 
her, and offered for her the prayers and sacrifices 
prescribed by the law. Under the New Law 
Christian women go, in the same spirit, to seek 
at the foot of the altar the same blessing for 
themselves and their new-born babes; but the 
Christian, happier than the Jewish mother, of- 
fers to God a child purified from original sin by 
the saving waters of Baptism. 

The Old Law also required that the first-born 
of the family should be offered to the Lord by a 
particular consecration. The Jewish mother hav- 
ing placed her treasure at the feet of the priest, 
offered to the Lord pure victims in exchange for 
this son, whom she was then permitted to take 
back that she might bring him up in the fear 
and love of God to whom he was consecrated 
from his birth. When the days of her purifica- 
tion are expired, said the law, she shall offer 
to the Lord a young lamb of a year old for a 
holocaust, and two turtle-doves or two pigeons. * 

When the mother was poor she offered the 
turtle-doves, or pigeons alone, in exchange for her 
son, and in Mary’s hands these little birds were 
to become the ransom of the Son of the Eternal 
God. Forty days after the birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem, the Jews passing through the courts 
of the Temple noticed some humble travellers 
drawing near: they were an old man, and a 
young Mother bearing in her arms her new- 
born Babe; her countenance was radiant witha 
calm and heavenly majesty, and the Child sleep- 


* Levit, xil,6. 


ing on her breast was more beautiful than all the 
children of men. 

In the genial and recollected countenance of 
the old man could be traced a reverential ten- 
derness for the two feeble Beings entrusted to his 
care, and a solemn emotion as he passed the por- 
tals of the Temple: this humble son of David, 
the poor artizan of Nazareth, was about to offer 
to God, in His holy sanctuary, the only Son of 
this true God Himself and of the Immaculate 
Virgin, who had just given Him to the world. 
She whom the Lord had preserved, even from 
her birth, from the slightest stain, submitted to 
the law in like manner as the lowest daughter of 
Eve. Clothed in her Divine Maternity, in the 
sight of earth and heaven, she went to purify 
herself in the Temple in accordance with the 
law of the Jews, just as though she were not 
that lily without spot whose purity had been 
celebrated by all the Prophets; and the Divine 
Infant, the Eternal Son of the Father, sent by 
Him for the salvation of the world, was not dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary children of men, 
but was about to be offered to His Heavenly Fa- 
ther as any ordinary victim, and redeemed by His 
Mother with such offerings as were appointed for 
the poorest among the people. Joseph, holy 
and humble, bore two white turtle-doves that 
were to be offered as a ransom for the Redeemer 
of the world. : 

And behold, says the Evangelist,* there was 
man in Jerusalem named Simeon; and this man 
was just and devout, waiting for the Consolation 
of Israel; and the Holy Ghost wasin him. And 
he had received an answer from the Holy Ghost, 
that he should not see death, before he had 
seen the Christ of the Lord. Moved by the 
Holy Ghost, he entered the Temple, and there 
waited, full of hope, for the Light of Israel, 
which his aged eyes were to see ere they 
closed in death. The holy travellers entered the 
Temple, and several mothers, carrying in their 
arms their new-born babes, knelt at the feet of 
the High-Priest, who blessed them and received 
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their offerings; the solemn silence of the holy 
place is broken only by the whisperings of ear- 
nest prayers and the feeble voices of the infants. 
At this moment, Simeon, warned by the secret 
inspiration which had brought him to meet his 
Lord, perceived Mary kneeling humbly in the 
lowest place; a mysterious halo of glory encircles 
the Infant’s Head, and was reflected on that of His 
Mother: Simeon’s heart rose in his breast; it was 
the promised Redeemer, the Christ of the Lord 
who was foretold by the prophets, and whom 
the just of all times had expected! 

In fear and trembling, yet with joy and rever- 
ence, he took the Child from the arms of His 
Mother, raised his venerable head towards heaven, 
and in a voice restored once more to its youthful 
vigor, intoned this grand canticle of thanksgiving: 
Now dost Thou dismics Thy servant, O Lord, accord- 
tng to Thy word, in peace; because mine eyes have 
seen Thy Salvation which Thou has prepared 
before the face of all people, a liyht to enlighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel! 
With what emotions of love avd joy must not 
this canticle of praise fill every true Cnristian 
heart! 

Holy Simeon was approaching the end of a long 
life which had been spent in patiently waiting for 
the coming of the Consolation of Israel; he had 
besought it of the Lord in all his prayers, without 
impatience and without discouragement; for, as 
the Gospel tells us, the Huly Ghost was in him 
and the Holy Ghost had told him that he should 
not die till he had seen the Christ of the Lord; 
and we, who know this deliverance for which 
Simeon waited without knowing it, ought we not 
wait, without murmuring, a whole lifetime, till 
it may please our Divine Lord and Saviour to 
reveal Himself to us and to give us the consola- 
tion of Israel, the sight of His glory in the eternal 
Kingdom, if through His grace we may merit it? 
Indeed we are more fortunate even than Simeon, 
for have we not Jesus to help us to wait, or 
rather, does He not Himself wait for us? do 
we not possess His Adorable Presence in our 
sanctuaries? do we not find Him there whenever 
we enter, moved by that inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, without which we can du not the least 
good work, not even devoutly pronounce His 
name? as says St. Paul. Alas! how few among 
us ever think of the perpetual presence of our 
Divine Saviour amongst us! Throughout the live- 
long day, whilst we are busied with the cares of 
earth and distracted by worldly interests, IIe is 
lovingly waiting for us in the tabernacle; dur- 
ing the solemn hours of night, He is ever watch- 
ful while we sleep. Have we not sometimes, 
when entering an empty church, and kneeling 
at the foot of the altar before which a lamp 
was burning, felt in the great silence of the 
sanctuary an all powerful peace take possession 


of our souls? And whether we have knelt in 
joy to thank God, in need to beg for assistance 
and support, or in sorrow to seek consolation, 
have we not felt that our Master and our Friend 
was there to hear and comfort us, and give us 
His grace? and as we finished our prayer, could 
we not also truly say: “Now, my God, lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, because I 
have found my Saviour and have understood 
His adorable presence as truly as though my 
eyes beheld Him in the arms of His Immatulate 
Mother?” To Simeon indeed it was given to 
see our Divine Saviour with his eyes, to take 
Him in his arms, and to press Him to his 
heart; but to us, fortunate and happy, though, 
alas! too often ungrateful children of Holy 
Church, to us it is given to receive Him within 
our lips and into our very souls! If the sainted 
patriarch prayed to die after seeing the Infant 
Redeemer, what would he have said had he but 
known that this same Saviour, veiling His Di- 
vinity no longer under the appearance of a help- 
less babe, but under that of bread, would one day 
become the food of our souls! Whilst he did 
but receive into his arms the Infant Saviour, the 
Christians receives into his very soul the Re- 
deemer who lived and died and rose again for 
him; and he possesses the fulness of that of 
which Simeon had but the beginning. Though 
we do not see Him face to face, and though our 
earnest faith must supply the weakness of our 
feeble senses, yet we know that a day will come 
in which we shall see Him, if we but prove our- 
selves worthy, in a happy and joyous eternity, 
wherein our eyes will be enlightened by His 
glory. 

Ah! what a consoling, what a blessed hope is 
ours, to live in, and to leave the world, with 
Jesus in our hearts! Truly an earnest and holy 
life should be our chief end and aim, that we 
might thereby have the certainty of such a future; 
and then indeed with joy and confidence when 
about to go hence we could say: “Now, O my 
God, lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” 

The Magnificat, which our Blessed Lady, in the 
joy and gratitude of her heart, poured forth to 
God, announced the mercies of God towards His 
people and the deliverance of the oppressed. 
The Benedictus, spoken of by Zachary when God 
restored to him the power of speech after the birth 
of his son, showed forth the mission of St. John 
the Baptist, and the rising of the Son of Justice; 
and finally, the Nunc Dimittis, while repeating 
the testimony which the other two bear to the 
coming and to the Divinity of our Saviour, adds 
yet another feature, by speaking for the first time 
of that light which was to extend its rays beyond 
Israel to enlighten the whole world. When in 
spirit holy Simeon saw this light which was to en- 
lighten the nations, our ancestors were worship- 
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ping but a figure and sacrificing human victims 
on tables of stone, traces of which are still to be 
found in the depths of our woods; but to us has 
been revealed the fulness and the truth of the 
Word made Fitsh, and on our altars is daily of- 
fered up the most pure oblation of the Incarnate 
Word to His Eternal Father. 

O, how earnestly should we then, unite with 
Joseph and Mary in admiring all the great 
things that have been said and sung of our Di- 
vine Saviour! also, how earnestly should weretwino 
thanks and praise for our wonderful deliverance; 
and when in the various changes of our lives we are 
tempted to revolt against the position in which 
Providence has placed us, or to imagine that we 
are deserving of more than we receive, or to look 
upon ourselves as victims unjustly persecuted by 
fate, then let us think of the Queen of Angels 
bowing herself to the Divine will and humbly 
submitting to a law which was not made for 
her, then let us think on the Son of God, the Re- 
deemer of the world, ransomed at the price of 
two turtle doves, and refer all things to the 
honor and glory of our Divine Saviour and to the 
keeping of His Immaculate Mother, thus doing, 
the end in life, in death and the great here 
-after, will be a sure, a holy, and a lasting peace; 
&@ peace which surpasseth all understanding. 


Before the Crucifix. 


BY MARY FRANCES SUTTON. 


RE shattered lives Thy treasures, God, 
That all around is wreck! 
Are broken hearts the only gems 
Thy sov’reign Brow to deck? 


Must highest hopes and noblest aims 
Be riven as they rise; 

Must all that, fairest, comes from Thee 
Wither before Thine eyes? 


Must skies be drear, and chill winds sweep 
Across the dreary waste; 

Must all be desolate and dark 
Where high Thy throne is placed ? 


Must all of beauty, light and life, 
Be wrenchéd from the grasp,— 

Yes, wrenched from hands that grope to Thee, 
Before they meet Thy clasp? 


Must royal hearts beat against bars, 
Success crown false ones yet; 
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—The bounding spring of lofty minds 
Be cramped to daily fret? 


Must souls Thou’st formed to soar above 
All mean: r ends and strife, 

Be doomed to chains, e’er Thou wilt have 
The homage of a life! 


Must all—must all this be, oh God! 
I thought in bitter moan, 

Wrapped in my own sad sorrowing 
Betore His cross alone. 


For my soul was so oppressed, 
Life seemed so hard to bear: 
So lone, so chill—the restlessness, 

The leaden weight of care. 


The past was pain, the future fear, 
The years seemed one long sigh, 
And so my struggling heart broke forth: 
_ “Why! God of pity, why!” 


Wrapped in my own sad sorrowing, 
My brow had sunk to earth; 

What marvel that the thoughts were weird 
To which such touch gave birth! 


I raised me in mine agony, 

My troubled looks upcast, 
Until, in mercy, they did rest 

On thorn-crowned Head at last. 


And swiftly through my very soul 
That glance did pierce and say: 
“Ob child, unworthy child of love, 
What wild words wouldst thou say! 


“Here is the noblest human Heart 
On earth did ever beat; 
What of earth’s flood of bitterness 
Did that great Heart not meet! 


“Did It not bear a mission high, 
A world’s weal and good; 

Was It not chained and fastened low, 
Low to the heavy rood! 


“Did It not throb with human love, 
Not sink in human woe! 
If thou wouldst know of pain and grief, 
Swift to the garden go. 


“Oh child of tears and thorns, 
Of the life-blood of thy God, 
Go, kneel in blessing and in love 
And kiss a Father’s rod. 


“ Go, kneel in blessing and in love, 
* Kneel to thy God, who gave 
His only Son to Death, and tearn 

All sorrow sent to save! 
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« All sorrow sent to lure from earth 
Those I would crave My own, 
The darkest clouds to bear the rays 
From their eternal home. 


“TI could have filled thy life with all 
That glitters in thy sight, 
I could have made thy days one dream 
Of pleasure and delight; 


“TI could have willed thy path to be, 
As others’, amongst flowers; 
I could have ’suaged thy thirst of soul 
Through many radiant hours. 


“No! the weak the world would wither, 
I draw them in the shade, 
And lovingly and tenderly 
On them My cross is laid. 


“My thorns I strew about their steps— 
The steps that else would stray, 
Veil with My tears earth's light from them 
To wait a perfect day. 


“Yes: shattered lives My treasures are, 
Saved from the rocks of sin; 
And broken hearts My brightest gems— 
The hearts I died to win.” . 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER V—(Concluded). 


HE next morning Raphael stood before the 

swallows’ nest, looking anxiously up at it; the 
heads of the young ones were, as usual, visible 
on the edge; the old birds sat mournfully apart, 
without the least appearance of a desire to 
hunt the flies that had been liberated from the 
flask, and were buzzing about the room. The 
artist climbed up to the nest and found the four 
little ones cold and dead; he stood looking at 
them for a long time, and his eye grew dark, then 
he took them out, and laying them in a row upon 
the table, continued to watch them: suddenly he 
rang the bell. 

“Look there,” he said to his servant who had 
hastened in: “they are all dead! How could this 
have happened ?” 

“Starved, sir. I thought we could not raise 


them; they are insatiable devourers of flies, and 
the bottles were not enough; in this never-ending 
rain thousands may have starved.” 

That thousands were starving sounded still 
more melancholy to Raphael. Franz gathered up 
the dead birds. 

“Wait!” .1e ordered, and going to the closet he 
took out a box, placed them in it, and closed the 
birds’ coffin. “Bury them in the garden,” he said, 
hurriedly. He then paced the room for some time, 
thinking, and shaking his head, his bright eyes 
growing dim and his forehead clouded. If an 
immense rock falls into a lake that lies tranquilly 
asleep between the hills, the waters foam, rush 
apart with a great commotion, and are stirred to 
their very depths; thus had the starvation of his 
pets raised a commotion in the mind of the 
sensitive man, disturbed the balance of his soul, 
and raised a fierce storm. 

“Starved!” said he, his eyes aflame; “starved! 
Where is He who clothes the lilies of the field 
and feeds the birds of the air? Starved! Where 
is the direction of a beneficent Providence?” 

“A pleasant question, for it foretells the dawn 
of the awakening of reason,” answered a voice. 

Raphael turned; Edward von Schwertschlag 
stepped boldly forward. 

“I know the whole affair,” he went on; “Franz 
met me and told me; but be comforted, my good 
young friend: if the starved swallows have 
roused you from your dreamy enthusiasm and 
driven you into the domain of speculative 
thought, your gain is immense.” 

“I am terrified at my thoughts,” replied the 
artist, who was ill at ease; “the security of my 
faith is disturbed; I am puzzled in regard to the 
Most High.” 

“If the Most High is shown to be a deception,” 
quickly added the philosopher, “then let the idol 
fall under the heavy blows of the hammer of rea- 
son. Providence! it is but a meaningless word! 
the infinitely good Father in heaven, the all-wise 
ruler and loving preserver of His creatures exists 
only in the pages of the Bible and in the hearts 
of simpletous; but in reality He is found no- 
where. You yourself have sought for Him in 
vain in nature, which shows no signs of the rule 
of an almighty and beneficent being: the conflicts 
of the elements and the animal kingdom, in which 
one devours the other, are poor witnesses of a 
divine care; and amongst men themselves you are 
assaulted by such an exhalation of injustice, mis- 
ery, and corruption, that your religious sense is 
filled with loathing and horror. If one took a mi- 
croscope to search for the traces of a beneficent 
Father on the earth, he would find them nowhere. 
Your standpoint is untenable in the face of re- 
ality; arise, therefore, to the heights of free inves- 
tigation, and you will look down with pleasure on 
the lowlands, where poor creatures, plunged in 
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religious darkness, are groping around in a pitiable 
existence; freed from the fetters of religious de- 
lusions, you will enjoy the present, lose nothing of 
the past, and expect nothing of the future; for 
all that is destined to perish, as Géthe’s Faust 
bas said ere now.” 

“Your view is too utterly cheerless,” objected 
Raphael. 

“Cheerless! heretofore you have been feeding 
your soul on the sweet milk of silly faith; try 
now to digest the manly food of reasonable 
thought: what return does faith propose for its 
countless demands and renunciations? ‘I will re- 
pay in another life; give me thy youth’; thus 
does faith promise. This arrangement may 
satisfy you, but, my friend, the bond is drawn in 
favor of the dead,” said the witling, in imitation 
of Schiller. 

“Enough! No more!” interrupted the artist, in 
earnest tones: “this path of yours leads to depths 
wherein the pvisonous reptiles of negation crawl, 
and everything noble in life perishes. Facts 
that I do not understand give me no right to 
shake that foundation on which rest my peace of 
soul and the happiness of my life: leave me my 
faith! It is the mother of my artistic works, be- 
cause it alone renders possible the soul of art—the 
ideal. Without God—the sum of all that is good, 
beautiful and tru2—there is no art, there can be 
none. I should pine away in hunger without the 
conviction of the supernatural, without the belief 
in a world wherein the fundamental laws of the 
beautiful unite harmoniously in the kingdom of 
the vision of God. Your infidelity would dry up 
my culors, wither my hand, and break the flights 
of my soul; your intidelity would not soar up to 
any eminence, but would sink into a dark abyss 
of cheerless void.” : 

“False!” replied Edward; “the void is entirely 
on the side of religious faith, which preaches up 
empty phantoms, while the reasoning thinker 
keeps to manifest facts.” 

“Yes, indeed; but the manifest facts are all 
disfigured, the worm of corruption gnaws at them 
all: can such be the ideal of an artist? Im- 
possible!” 

“Pardon me! but neither your pencil nor the 
pencil of any other artist will ever reach to the 
perfection of nature’s beauties.” 

“True, but this is not the aim of artistic 
beauty,” replied Raphael; “the artist's efforts aim 
higher; he seeks to throw light on fallen nature, 
on what is defective, by means of the conscious- 
ness that survives in the human soul of the spot- 
less originality of things as they first came, per- 
fect, from the Creator’s hand, and in this sense 
the beauty of art surpasses beauty of nature; 
but this ideal consciousness can be and is main- 
tained only by religious convictions.” 

“You are soft, my dear Raphael!” said the pale 


youth, in a bantering tone; “just now your cry 
was: ‘Starved! where then is the direction of a 
divine Providence?’ you mourned over your pets, 
which, unfortunately, died on the mother-breast 
of divine Providence; and now you undertake to 
wield the delicate weapons of art in defence of re- 
ligious delusion.” 

“Mine was the weakness of surprise, a fall 
through incautiousness and want of reflection, 
and not at all intentional; may the good Lord 
mercifully pardon me, now that I rise again.” 

“ Amen, ” answered Schwertschlag, somewhat 
vexed. “A man with unreasonable views cannot 
be brought to maturity of soul. Now to the sub- 
ject of my visit: Count Dieberg presented me 
yesterday to a certain Hartung, a rich baron and 
a passionate admirer of painting; you were 
spoken of, and the baron is extremely anxious to 
see your ‘Germania’s Assassins’; should your 
grandeur refuse to yield to this petition, he sup- 
plicates, and entreats your generous permission 
to feast his eye at least on your Moorland.” 

“Your talkativenessy alone has betrayed their 
existence,” said Raphael, reproachfully. 

“We must place the light on a candlestick and 
not under a bushel, says the Bible, and the words 
of the Bible should be obeyed by all true believ- 
ers,” answered Edward, with a laugh. “May I 
bring the baron and the count?” 

“No: I will have no exhibition of my works; I 
do not paint for the public.” 

“TIncorrigible and whimsical fellow!” said Ed- 
ward, greatly provoked; “but wait! I will de- 
molish your hermitical life of an artist level with 
the ground! I will publish a criticism of your 
paintings in the newspapers; I will extol them as 
genuine wonders of the world, and will bring 
down on your shoulders all the travelling Johnny 
Bulls.” 

“You are not capable of such an indiscretion.” 

“TI shall try to secure to genius its just deserts; 
one thing only can stay the storm, can hold back 
the advancing stream of sight-seekers: consent to 
receive Dieberg and Hartung.” 

Raphael persisted in his refusal, and Edward 
left the studio in anger. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IMAGE AND REALITY. 


The self-sacrificing son had laid away paints 
and pallet, putting every brush and artist's 
implement in its own place. This he did like 
one that takes leave of dear friends for a long 
time. Even the bright colors seemed to look up 
at him sadly as he locked them away; and the 
brushes, so often the interpreters of his thoughts 
and feelings, appeared in the drawers like buried 
portions of himself. Then he cast a mournful 
glance through the studio, where he had so often 
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tasted the joys of production: the overpowering 
breath of the supersensible went through him 
with a shudder, and he walked out. 

On the first day of his sacrifice the task was 
easy, being nothing more than to reject the claims 
of a habit, and he joyfully made this sacrifice to a 
much loved muther; but it soon became a more 
serious matter. Every human soul is different 
from all others, and as among nuillions of faces no 
two are exactly alike, 80 among millions there 
are no two souls just alike; therefore no one is 
justified in concluding from himself to others, be- 
cause his spiritual life differa from that of others, 
and partly on this fact the divine warning may be 
The soul of the artist 
is singularly enriched by nature and grace; his 
circle of life and his wants are not the same as 
those of other men. In general, a govd-natured 
man is drawn to sociability, to a free intercourse 
with those of his race whose dispositions are sim- 
ilar to his own; but the genuine artist, on the 
contrary, is inclined to be reserved, because he 
seeks in vain among crowds for his own feel- 
ings; he is not understood by the generality, and 
the inner impulse to creativeness loves privacy. 
There, in privacy, he yields to the sweet force of 
the ruling hour; shut out from the noise of day, 
thought develops from the contemplation of the 
subject, the vivifying spirit, and the germ grows 
into the beautiful fruit of his work of art. Here- 
tofore devoted to this pleasant course of his being, 
the self-denying sacrifice of our artist made a 
complete revolution in his life customs and tierce 
war in his inmost being; it seemed to him asif all 
aim had gone out of his life, and even after two 
days he felt like a shadowless phantum wandering 
heedlessly about. He tried to read, but fancy soon 
mastered the subject and began to shape it out. 
Did Raphael notice that he was not attending to 
the subject of his reading, and did he cast aside 
the busy spirits by the wand of his will? No: 
the old play was repeated after a couple of pages. 
He was at constant war with the creative powers 
of his soul, which would not submit, but met his 
every effort by so much the stronger resistance. 
His former plan of study, consisting of daily read- 
ing of westhetical or historic works, was indeed 
persisted in; but then came the hours for paint- 
ing, following regularly upon his study hours, in 
which his creative impulse had been accustomed 
to be satistied. Being now dammed up and held 
in check, the former artistic stream became 
swollen to a mighty river overflowing all the ad- 
jacent territory of bis soul. 

Raphael saw the impussibility of studying to 
any advantage, and sought distraction in the fam- 
ilies of friends. But here the peculiarity of his 
genius played him other pranks; as he abstained 
trom talking on art, because his views were little 
understood and often met with strong opposition, 


he modestly took part in the ordinary topics of 
conversation. But on such occasions Raphael 
showed that he had ears, and did not hear. Ques- 
tions addressed to him were either unanswered or 
were answered amiss, because he had lost the 
thread of the discourse. ‘his excited merriment 
and surprise; so he must correct himself of this 
absent-mindedness if he would not cut a singular 
figure. 

He tried the opera and the theatre, and there 
other vexations awaited him. The opera was mon- 
opolized by the Jews Meyerbeer, Offenbach, and 
other Judaizing composers, whilst the great Ger- 
man masters of sound were seldom heard. But 
Meyerbeer and company vexed Raphael, because he 
did not feel compensated by an agreeable jingling 
of sounds or by a brilliant display of harmonious 
accords fur internal vacuity and the poverty of 
ideas, and because the painted vulgarity of text 
and scenery excited his disgust. The prima 
donna’s singing was masterly, and Raphael en- 
joyed the magnificent voices of the men; but, on 
the other hand, he was vexed to think of the task 
to which these glorious gifts of God had to stoop, 
appealing, not to sentiments that elevate to the 
heights of ideal views, but to those that lower to 
the depths of sensual passions. The nosegays 
that were poured down on the deified songstress 
by admiring gentlemen in the gallery shocked 
Raphael’s chaste idea of womanhood. In many 
cuuntenances he read a language that was in 
most crying opposition to the sweet odors of the 
flowers. The theatre also displeased him; in 
classical pieces the actors seldom caught the true 
spirit of the play; hence their delivery was un- 
pleasant, their acting theatrically forced, and 
their parts disfigured to the eyes of the sensitive 
artist. 

On every side dissatisfied and disappointed, 
vexed and hurt, Raphael betook himself to the 
life of nature, to the solitude of the woods. At 
first this kind of distraction was sucessful; he 
contemplated the blooming life of the fields, de- 
lighted his soul by the expression of the entire 
landscape, then studied it in detail, and sought in 
those objects thoughts of God. He stooped down 
to the flowers, admired the tenderness and the 
combination of the colors, nowhere discovered 
hard or glaring tints, but all arranged and laid on 
according to the strictest rules of harmony. He 
looked into the calyxes of flowers, found a won- 
de: world of melting colors, stamens, and bright 
things whose purpose he knew not. Here and 
there he picked up a crawling beetle, held him in 
his palm, and studied his form, his gay-colored 
dress, and his outfit for providing himself a liv- 
ing. Sometimes a buttertly crossed his path, the 
tastefully-painted wings spread for inspection, 
and Raphael's eyes were charmed by the finery of 
this beautiful child of spring. Thus everywhere 
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he met with objects that entertained and dis- 
tracted him; he imagined that now he had dis- 
covered the real tranquillizer against the driving, 
fermenting powers of his soul; then he entered 
the woods. He examined the smooth trunks of 
the trees, looked down into the dark bushes, 
watched with interest the changing cvlors of the 
leaves, and listened to the many-voiced concerts 
of the birds. But suddenly his frame of mind 
changed completely: a deep sadness came over 
him. and his feelings grew so intensified that the 
solitude of the wouds all around him seemed to 
vibrate on a thousand chords of hissoul. In vain 
he struggled against the vivid impressions, against 
the lively workings of his fancy; even !hought had 
conspired with feeling, and presented all things 
deceptively to his imagination. 

Raphael seated himself on a stone and was 
very sad; even his old trouble, his grief over 
the dissensions and corruption in all things, 
mixed its troubled waters in the melancholy cur- 
rent of his mind. He looked into himself and 
stood with head bowed down before the serious 
question, whether in truth he was not diseased 
mentally, as his mother and his godfather sup- 
posed. Fora while he revolved the question, to 
throw it aside at last as useless; then he thrust 
his band mechanically into a side pocket and 
drew forth a small case; he pressed a spring, 
the cover flew up, and Hartung’s golden medal- 
lion, with the wonderful p'cture of the Madonna, 
lay in red velvet before his view. He carried the 
medallion about him always, and no day passed 
that he did not frequently take a look at the pho- 
tograph. The pure beauty of the picture always 
had a pleasant effect on his mind, which did not 
fail on this occasion; the glorified loveliness of 
the countenance, the child-like vivacity of the ex- 
pression of the large eyes, the gracefully serious 
smile on the lips,in fact the whole picture en- 
chained the artist. When the occasion presented 
itself, he had entered into conversation with trav- 
elled acquaintances and turned the discourse to 
the galleries of Europe, and had made inquiries 
about the Madonnas of the great masters, and 
sought thus by their style of composition to be- 
come acquainted with paintings that might have 
escaped himself; but nowhere had he found the 
Madonna of the medallion. He did not venture 
to show the photograph itself to any one, fur fear 
of betraying himself as the rescuer of Baron 
Hartung. 

After speading a long time in the woods, he 
betook himself back to the town, his imagination 
filled by the heavenly picture: at the entrance of 
the first street, his attention was caught by the 
clear sound of a bell from atower. He came to 
& pause, considered the well-proportioned forms of 
the Gothic church, remembered that it belonged 
to the recently built nunnery, whose inmates 


were occupied in teaching, and that here the May 
devotions were carried on every year. He had 
never been present at the devotions in this 
church, so he went on towards the entrance, 
more from a feeling of curiosity than out of de- 
votion. Hardly had he crossed the threshhold 
when the bell ceased, and the organ struck up 
its sweet accords. He entered the nearest pew, 
and after a hasty glance at the assembly, his 
eye became fixed on the altar of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. The fairest flowers were there, blooming 
around a statue of our amiable Lady, evidently 
the work of a master-hand. The Mother of our 
Lord stood mild and sublime in this little flower- 
garden; the Divne Child on her arm, and on her 
head a brilliant crown. It seemed to the artist 
that an air of peace and a holy charm streamed 
from the spot, throughout the whole church,—he, 
at least, felt this impression; then the ringing of 
a little bell demanded his attention: the priest car- 
ried the Blessed Sacrament to our Lady’s altar and 
gave Benediction; Raphael knelt down and re- 
ceived in a spirit of faith the gracious alms of the 
Lord; then he listened once more to the organ play, 
and when a choir of girls began to sing, the festal 
tones stirred him to the soul. Sunk on his knees, 
he looked forward immovably; the zealous spirits 
of education floated around his head and showed 
him, clad in white, the respectable form of the 
organist surrounded by the singers with music- 
paper in their hands. His fancy carried him 
away and mixed up with reality the spiritualiz- 
ing power of idealism; for through the prison of 
transformation he saw beautiful girls with faces 
far superior to their voices in beauty and loveli- 
ness. His emotion increased; he felt in a mood 
to paint a choir of angels hovering about their 
Queen and singing her praises, just as he had 
seen in the pictures of the celebrated German 
masters. 

From the novelty of the situation and the im- 
pressions made by the surroundings on his grow- 
ing feelings, Raphael began to study himself 
with surprise; his melancholy had departed, all 
the powers of his mind were harmonized, and 
his soul breathed softly and mildly in the pleas- 
ant fields of peace and quiet. This state of mind 
surprised him; what he had nut found in society, 
nor in places of distraction, the theatre and the 
opera—what he had vainly sought for in nature, 
—he found in this church: a peaceful, sweet har- 
mony of his entire being; then he questioned him- 
self why it was that so simple a means produced 
such an unusual effect? why in the atmosphere of 
this house of God all conflicts were reconciled, 
and how religious worship could exert such evi- 
dent power over his mind? and it seemed to him 
that once more he had discovered an intimate 
relationship between religion and art, since both 
came from the same source,—the ever True, 
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Good, and Beautiful. He called to mind Ed- 
ward’s objections, which were the same as the 
anti-religious maxims and attempts of the mod- 
ern disciples of art, and he realized most clearly 
that irreligion cannot fail to be the grave of all 
true art. Thus Raphael continued to grow more 
and more sunk in his meditations, and did not re- 
mark that the devotions were ended. The music 
had ceased: the girls retired noiselessly, and the 
church was empty; at the Blessed Virgin’s altar, 
however, two of the pupils continued to kneel 
in earnest prayer before the statue of the 
Mother of God; but he remained absorbed in 
thought, the holy stillness of the place held him 
enchained, and he feared that by going out into 
the bustle of the streets he might lose the sweet 
tone of his mind: to make his impressions per- 
manent and useful, he suught to reduce them to 
a few sentences. 

“Religious life,” he thought, “is closely related 
to the artist’s life; nay more, religion is the nec- 
essary condition of all genuine art; art was 
popular in the Middle Ages, because religious 
faith pulsated in the masses. 

“The ethical significancy of art is not less im- 
portant than the wsthetic, and hence it is the 
task of art, not simply to be a means of culture 
to the people, but also to be a motive of popular 
education in morality; art cannot neglect the de- 
mands of morality without losing its very essence, 
for the soul of art is the Good and the True, 
and without these the beauty of art is impossible. 

“Should the modern spirit of opposition to re- 
ligion succeed in placing intidelity and material- 
ism as rulers in the domain of art, then must art 
disappear and die, for without the ideal there is 
no art, and without the supersensible and divinely 
true, there is no ideal. 

“Consequently it is quite natural that every 
genuine artistic nature should find in religious 
subjects a kinship and fruitful accord, which 
elevates, tranquillizes, and urges it onward.” 

A rustling drew his attention to the altar, and 
the supposed pupils arose and came down through 
the middle aisle towards the door; Raphael saw 
that the girls were simply clad, and carried books 
and rosaries in their hands; as they came nearer, 
the indifferent look of the artist changed to an 
expression of the greatest wonder: his eye be- 
came fixed; he stared at one of the girls, and his 
body became like a statue, without life or motion, 
for in her he beheld, really and truly, the much 
admired Madonna of the medallion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
ed 

I have no doubt or uneasiness about the power 
of Providence to make good to me the blessings 
He withdraws, or to restore whatever is needful. 
We are under His eye everywhere.—Madame 
Swetchine. 


Spanish Shrines and Traditions. 


BY REV. JOACHIM ADAM. 


OUR LADY OF LA SOLEDAD. 


HERE is scarcely a portion of the known 
world in which devotion to our Immaculate 
Mother Mary is not practised to a greater or less 
extent; but to Spain belongs the honor of pos- 
sessing the most beautiful and greatest number 
of temples dedicated to her honor. There is 
hardly a village or hamlet in Spain that does not 
preserve some traditionally miraculous image of 
Mary, whose history mothers delight to relate to 
their children. From the moment the Spanish 
infant opens his eyes to the world, he sees noth- 
ing that so closely fixes his attention as a beauti- 
ful image of the Blessed Virgin generally carved 
in wood and adorned with jewels and flowers. 
A picture of Our Blessed Lady is pressed by his 
infant lips while they learn for the first time to 
pronounce her holy name. Images of her are to 
be found both in the cabin of the poor and in the 


palace of the grandee; hers are the most costly 


altars of the cathedrals and parish churches; 
hers are the first sanctuaries of the kingdom. 
The least action or word against her honor calls 
forth the enthusiasm of her devout children. In 
proof of this we have but to relate an instance 
occurring in a retired part of Madrid. 

Who has been at Madrid and bas not heard of 
Our Lady of La Svledad, or of La Paloma? 
From every quarter of the Spanish capital one 
could see the peasant and the noble kneeling 
side by side in the little chapel of Our Lady, or 
the rich matron giving alms to the mendicants 
asking for charity in the name of Our Lady of 
La Palome while directing her steps towards the 
sanctuary. At times a royal carriage might be 
seen stopping before this chapel; it is that of 
the queen, or some member of the royal family 
who has come to implore her help and interces- 
sion. On perceiving the walls of that modest 
church lined with ea votos, one naturally seeks 
for information as to the origin of Our Lady of 
La Soledad, under the title of La Paloma, which 
means the Dove. 

On acertain day, not recorded, in the year 1790, 
as some children were running down the street 
of Calatrava dragging an old piece of canvas, 
they stopped in the street of La Paloma; and a 
pious woman living there, attracted by the noise 
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came out of her house to see what might be the 
cause of it; she noticed amongst the crowd her 
nephew, Juan Antonio Salcedo, and on inquiring of 
him the cause of so much commotion, was told that 
a dealer in pigs had given them that old rag to 
play with. The pious woman, Isabél Tintew, on 
observing it closely saw it was an old painting of 
Our Lady, and regretting to see it thus insulted 
by those innocent children, gave one of them two 
cents, and he, full of joy, willingly relinquished 
the painting, thinking he had made a very good 
bargain. Isabel then thoroughly cleansed and 
dried the picture and hung it up, when lo! the old 
colors appeared again, and she beheld before her 
a painting of Our Lady of Sorrows. Putting an 
ordinary frame on it, she hung it at the portal of 
her house, and had a little lamp burning before 
it when her means allowed her so to do. 

At length the neighbors began to exhibit quite 
a@ devotion to the ancient picture, 80 much so 
that very few could pass the house without stop- 
ping to say a short prayer, and it soon became 
known as Our Lady of La Paloma, taking the 
title for the name of the street. Our Lady, 
wishing to reward the piety of Isabel, obtained 
many graces and favors for all those who had 
recourse to her at this favored place, and soon 
these prodigies were known throughout the whole 
city. 

The Count of Torres, equerry of King Charles 
IV, was confined to his bed by a serious illness 
caused by a fall from his horse, and his cure was 
very slow even under the treatment of two of the 
most skilful physicians; one of his servants men- 
tioned to him the miracles wrought by Our Lady 
in the street of La Paloma, and the Count, a 
fervent Christian, who did not belong to that 
spirit of the present day which ridicules any mir- 
aculous agency, recommended himself to Our 
Lady of La Paloma, and six days after was per- 
fectly healthy and well. Science could not have 
produced such an effect, and the doctors acknowl- 
edged that only a miracle could have eftected 
the cure. 

The Count was not ungrateful to his benefac- 
tress: he visited her statue often, and observing 
that the portal of the poor woman's house was 
too small to accommodate the number of devout 
persons wishing to pay their homage, he rented a 
room close by, where the painting was placed 
and an altar erected. Ifere a new prodigy caused 
the fame of this liitle sanctuary of Our Lady 
to become widely known. 

The Prince of Asturias, Don Ferdinando, son 
of Charles 1V, and Maria Louisa, fell seriously 
ill at the age of eight years, and the people of 
Madrid were filled with anxiety, as in the life of 
the prince were concentrated all their hopes for 
the future; the streets leading to the royal palace 
were crowded with people anxious to know the 


state of the patient. The Queen was bathed in 
tears at the thought of losing her dear son, 
when, as a last hope and a partial means of con- 
solation, Las Torres related to her his miracu- 
lous cure through the intercession of Our Lady 
of La Paloma. Though fervent public prayers 
had already been offered in all the churches of 
Madrid, the Queen immediately ordered the im- 
age of Our Lady of La Soledad to be adorned 
with lanterns sent from the royal Aleazar, at the 
same time offering her son to her: her offering 
was accepted; her prayer was heard and the 
prince began to recover, and in a few days was 
perfectly restored to health. The Queen then 
sent the clothes of the young prince to be hung 
in the chapel as a proof of the wonderful cure, 
and they are to be seen there even at the present 
day. Many times the good Isabella, daughter of 
Ferdinand and mother of the present King Alfonso - 
XII, has contemplated with tears in her eyes 
this reminder of her father’s cure. 

The people, grateful for such a benefit con- 
ferred, overcrowded the room where the holy 
picture was venerated, and finally they concluded 
to build a chapel where the sacred image could 
be better preserved and venerated. The pious 
woman who had been the instrument in the 
hands of God of rescuing the sacred painting 
from desecration was rejoiced, and in furtherance 
of the plan presented her petition to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo asking for permission to erect a 
chapel in honor of Our Lady of La Paloma. The 
offerings thus far made were suflicient to buy a 
suitable place, and in four years afterwards a 
beautiful chapel was finished at a cost of $30,000; 
and this was the free offering of a grateful 
people to our dear Mother Mary. The transla- 
tion of the sacred picture to the new chapel took 
place on the 9th of October, 1796, amid great 
public rejoicings, the nobility vieing with the 
lower classes in doing honor to the Queen of 
Heaven. 

The pious woman Isabel, who had thus far 
taken care of the holy picture, was left in charge 
of the chapel, and was allowed for her support 
a part of the alms collected, and the rest she ex- 
pended in alms, decorations, and Masses in honor 
of Our Lady of La Paloma. 

Suddenly the calamitous days of the French 
invasion fell on the Spanish people, but the ra- 
pacity of the soldiers could take nothing of value 
from the chapel that had as a guard the heroic 
woman Isabel Tintew: she carefully and securely 
concealed the jewels and precious stones till the 
storm was over, when they were brought forth 
from their place of concealment, and the sanctu- 
ary was made to glitter again with its old mag- 
nificence in honor of Our Blessed Lady. Isabel 
died on the 30th of October, 1813, beloved and 
regretted alike by the rich and the poor. 
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OUR LADY OF LOS REMEDIOS. 


The religious of Our Lady of Mercy, at Murcia, 
in Spain, possess an image of the Blessed Virgin 
which came into their possession in a miraculous 
manner. The Fathers of the Order of Le Merced 
had their convent outside the walls of the city, 
on the banks of the River Segura, whose waters 
almost touched the walls of the convent: on 
the 20th of July, 1874, the river had become un- 
usually swollen, and the inhabitants noticed a 
large chest floating down the water, and on its top 
a bell which, every now and then, sent forth a 
sweetly solemn sound. Great numbers flocked 
to the bank to watch this strange sight; some 
young men from among the crowd leaped into the 
river, and by hard work secured the bell and 
succeeded in bringing it ashore; they tried also, 
but in vain, to bring the chest ashore; they there- 
fore forced open the lid of the chest, and inside 
found a marble statue of our Lady. With their 
united labors and most earnest efforts they were 
able to transport it to the bank, and it seemed 
every moment to become heavier and heavier; 
the Fathers of Mercy seeing this, bade the young 
_ men leave the chest alone and come out of the 
water; they immediately obeyed, and, oh wonder! 
it floated directly to the spot where the Fathers 
were, and they, taking it out with the utmost 
respect and devotion, carried it in procession to 
their church, the multitude singing hymns of 
joy, and congratulating the religious on their new 
treasure. It was called Our Lady of Los Reme- 
dios on account of the many who found there 
a remedy for various ills of mind and body. 

The image is about three feet and a half high, 
with features rather dark but beautiful: the 
Blessed Virgin is represented holding a sceptre 
in one hand, and her Divine Son in the other. 
It is related that one of the religious took off the 
head of the Holy Infant, placing another one, 
perfectly similar, in its place, and took it to his 
room, rejoicing in the possession of so great a 
relic. Having left bis room for a short time, 
great was his consternation on returning to find his 
beloved relic missing; but on going to the church 
he beheld it firmly fixed on the Infant, while 
the one he had substituted was lying on the floor. 

Not only in various parts of Spain, but even in 
the Philippine Islands there are churches dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of Los Remedios. The many 
offerings displayed testify the numerous miracles 
performed through her intercession. Truly St. 
Bernardine was right in saying, “ Whatever is sub- 
ject to the divine power, is subject also to Mary.” 

In the year 1511, a poor captive, Sebastian 
Lopez, was suffering under the cruel yoke of the 
Moors in Argel; he had recourse to Our Ledy of 
Los Remedios, who obtained for him his freedom, 


and also preserved him from falling into the jaws 
of two lions which assailed him near Orain. 

Let us exclaim with St. Germanus, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, “ Who, after your Divine Son, has 
so great care over us as you, O Blessed Mother, 
who defend us in our trials!” 

When in 1835 religious orders were abolished 
in Spain, the Church of Our Lady was given to 
the Bishop of the place, and grand services are 
yearly beld there in honor of our dear Heavenly 
Queen. 


Letters from Abroad. 


° 


Bortoana, August 11, 1880. 

EAR “AVE MAniA” :—The mountain slope 

called La Monte is one of the loveliest in 
Europe. At the Bologna city gate, to reach our 
villa we pass out and find ourselves in a broad, 
paved road facing the east, and see before us 
two mountains, or rather high hills, one on the 
east, the other on the north. Passing barracks, 
and undergoing scrutinizing glances from the sol- 
diers who are stationed on guard, we turn to the 
right and enter a broad road that leads us up to 
the top of I.a Monte. It has sidewalks, and is 
shaded by old and well-branched trees that shut 
out the sun, all the way up the steep walk; the 
city lies on the west and north, and we catch lovely 
views of it through the openings in the wooded 
hillside. The foliage of the mountain trees and 
shrubs is the richest imaginable in its shades of 
green; we go slowly up, our minds distracted 
from thoughts of fatigue by sight of villas that 
are of historic interest as well as beauty, a:.d we 
do not wonder that long ago (B C.) this mountain 
was selected by the Etruscan lovers of pleasure 
as their earthly paradise, and these groves chosen 
and appropiiated to their idol-worship. (The un- - 
derground stone chamber explored by our young 
friend left evidence of this fact.) Wecould not 
be surprised that afterwards St. Bernardine of 
Sienna used to come to this mountain-side retreat 
to meditate and pray, and that chapels were built 
upon it as long ago as the early Christians sought 
here retired places for worship. As we climb 
higher up, we reach on the rcadside the first an- 
cient cross of stone, with a broad base, and seats of 
granite, on which pilgrims could pause and look up 
at the painting of the Passion of Our Lord before 
them, which was encased in a pillar erected for the 
purpose, and seen through a grating of fine wire. 
These Stations of the Cross are placed at inter- 
vals all the way to the top of this mountain, and 
there ends the holy road of pilgrimage in a 
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chapel (St. Paul’s) belonging for ages to the Fran- 
ciscans, but seized by an unchristian Government. 
After expelling thirty holy monks from the 
monastery and taking possession of all their 
land, church property, and vestments (all, in fact, 
that head been for centuries gained by the votive 
offerings of pious souls and the industry of the 
good monks), they left to the Franciscans only 
the right to use the chapel, and allowed them fif- 
teen cents a day apiece for support! How gener- 
ous! What faith it required to submit, as these 
good men have done, without opposing violently 
by arms such injustice! A proviso was de- 
manded that no additions should be made in case 
of the death of any of the monks now living in 
theorder. <A life privilege only is granted to these 
men to take care of the chapel. This is the 
spirit of the irreligious “powers that be.” 

We first pass, on our way up the hill, the villa of 
a celebrated sculptor; it is quite large, and is 
embowered in a delightful wood. The piety of the 
family had built a chapel adjoining it, and here, 
as in places dotted all over the hill-side, we know 
that the sacred ground was trodden by God-lov- 
ing souls. In Catholic cities these emblems of 
faith in Christ are not only on the roadside, but 
are the chiefest ornaments in the homes of the 
nobility and the gentry; you will meet them in 
their groves and parks and at the doorways, as 
well as in public squares, on public buildings, 
and in the most retired and ancient streets; 
go where you will, in city or on mountain, your 
soul is refreshed by the sight of churches, mon- 
asteries, crosses and mural paintings, and relig- 
ious frescoes centuries old, all along the ceilings 
of some of the covered sidewalks. So that the 
whole city of Bologna, taking in the surrounding 
plain of Lombardy, is like a vast cathedral, teach- 
ing and soothing troubled hearts and confirming 
faitb. Oh, it is so sweet to find this restful Catho- 
lic garden, the very sight of which is so inspiring! 
“Tt is good to be here!” we often exclaim to one 
another. 

But we are lingering on our road too long. 
Sitting on the stone seat at the base of the 
first of the stone crosses of the Stations of the 
Cross, we have been led away while looking 
down on the westein part of the city scattered 
over the plain. Now we rise and go on; here 
is a large gate, opening into grounds owned 
for many years by a celebrated sculptor of Bo- 
logna. His villa is quite a noted one, now va- 
cated; he died, leaving it to the city. 

Last night the city celebrated the triumph it 
gained in 1848 over the Austrian troops who en- 
tered Bologna, and they took this villa as one best 
suited for a grand féle and ball; the grounds were 
prepared for the occasion. This isa day the people 
love to remember, as it is the only victory this city 
ever gained over the Austrians. A great crowd 


collected to enjoy the music and dancing and so- 
cial pleasure. Feasting like ours in America is 
altogether unknown here; every religious feast is 
observed, as it should be, by extra Masses, illumi- 
nations in the evening, ringing of church bells, joy- 
ous gatherings for social pleasure (leaving out the 
eating, which they seem to consider grosser en- 
joyment than well-fed and refined people should 
indu'ge in!) and not unfrequently is a feast made 
the occasion of presenting new works of art to 
churches and chapels, and public places. It is thus 
that the treasury of these sanctuaries is still replen- 
ished, the 19th century guarding and adding to 
those of those of the 13th and 14th. Dancing was 
kept up in the sculptor’s villa till morning. The 
fireworks surpassed any seen in America—beauti- 
ful as only Italians can make them. 

Leaving the sculptor’s villa, we ascend La 
Monte a little higher, and come to a chapel on the 
roadside, gable towards the street. This looks 
strangely antique; over the door, in solid marble, 
is a carved head, of a heathen god destitute of 
beauty or grace of any kind, and beneath it a 
lovely painting in fresco of the Madonna and 
Child. This has stood the test of wind and rain 
for several hundred years, and still marks the 
chapel as a Christian one. This, too, is one of 
the closed churches that was seized by the Govern- 
ment, and desecrated. Walls that were frescoed 
in the time of Michael Angelo, and admired by 
him, were whitewashed by the irreligious French 
soldiers of Napolecn’s time. The present owner 
of the chapel, and the beautiful villa adjoining it, 
is Minghetti, former Prime Minister of Victor Em- 
manuel and of the present king, and now the lat- 
ter’s principal adviser. We weretold that he was 
then in Rome, but would soon return and would 
then with pleasure make our acquaintance and ad- 
mit us to this once hallowed temple of piety. For 
the present we continue our journey, and, passing 
two or three more stone crosses and pillars, come 
to another villa on the left. Here the niece of 
Minghetti resides, with her family, in a castle-like 
mansion, shut in by a high wall that is pierced by 
huge gateways. This, like other villas on the 
mountain-side, is beautifully situated, and com- 
mands an extended view of plain and Alpine 
range. But what is new to our American expe- 
rience is the massive size of those homes of the 
wealthy, which are only summer residences; but 
Bologna builds not for one generation, but for 
ages, and her families embellish their ancestral 
homes with a lavish generosity which the New 
World never dreams of. 

Finally we come to the Villa Weller, our sum- 
mer home. No horses can ascend with safety and 
comfort, and we are too American to feel pleas- 
antly sitting in a donkey-carriage. These most 
patient of the animal kind have, like some very 
patient of mankind, a fashion of having their 
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own way at times, when their way is not, in your 
judgment, the most wise; at all events, with 
due respect to the donkey race, we prefer a quiet 
walk to their company. Not far from the Min- 
ghetti villa, indeed almost at its very gate, the 
grounds of Villa Weller begin. We enter double 
iron gates, held open by the porter till we puss, 
and are within grounds more like fairyland 
than any other place; the walks are wide, wind- 
ing, and picturesque, bordered with beautiful 
shrubs and trees and flowers. Sometimes the 
walk is on the mountain-side, from which we see 
the opposite hills dotted with villas and monas- 
teries and chapels, and then it suddenly turns 
into a wooded glen encircled by hills on which 
are trees of great age and surpassing beauty; in 
the centre of this miniature vale stands a stone 
pillar which tradition says was erected in pagan 
times; but we push on up gravel way and steps 
and at length we come to a plateau on the 
mountain-side laid out like a lovely garden; 
upon it is a large villa, larger than any private 
country house in America. This is Villa Weller, 
the former home of the noble family of Maros- 
chalchi, builé by them many years ago. Its 
rooms are very large and the ceilings fifteen or 
twenty feet high; the walls are artistically fres- 
coed in landscape and flowers; the floors are in- 
laid with marble; the windows are very large, 
and are barred and bolted with heavy blinds, 
in the style of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
with balconies on every side. A most beau- 
tiful view is to be had from the north balcony. 
The entire city lies below us, and the great 
Lombardy plain, covered with vineyards, villas 
and villages, stretching miles away to the Adri- 
atic Sea: surely no mountain view could be more 
enchanting; the air is balmy, the shrubs and trees 
and flowers seem to be of a sweeter odor and more 
beautiful hue. I plucked some rose-geranium 
from one of the many large pots that adorn the 
plateau in front of the balcony, and the perfume 
was much sweeter and stronger than ours in 
America; we notice a change of taste even in the 
vegetables here. The soil, though centuries old, is 
still very rich. We had chairs brought to the bal- 
cony, and with our glasses we could see this lovely 
landscape all the way across the country to the 
snow-clad Alpine peaks. And O, the sunsets in 
Italy are so beautifull the tints of gold and blue 
and lovely violet (so rare), and a delicate shade 
of sea-green, are so mingled and ever-changing 
that one is delighted beyond measure in watching 
the magnificence of the form and the coloring of 
the clouds; the veil of light surrounding the 
horizon in a broad belt, like a setting to the 
picture, is usually of delicate purple, edged with 
crimson and deep grey. Imagine the effect! The 
parting sun gives his last rays in a shower of 
golden beams, tipping tower, and steeple, and 


mountain, with its glory, and spreading over the 
old city a shadowed coloring of the blue sky above, 
and its clouds of purple and silver white. Each 
evening the picture varies; those who are sensi- 
tive to the pleasme of color are in a state of indes- 
cribable wonder and delight while watching the 
scene, While gazing, and as night is gently falling, 
there comes from the old city, as it lies in repose, 
the sweetest sound of evening bells from churches 
and towers, ever heard; the chime is answered 
by bells afar on the plain and the sound is like 
an echo: after a half hour it dies) away gradu- 
ally and softly till the faintest tone is almost like 
a breath, and there we are on the balcony. The 
moon has now risen, and the picture is flooded in 
silvery light so entrancing that we become silent 
and prayerful, and in imagination we go back to the 
time when this lovely Bologna cherished its saints 
and martyrs and heroes: we seem to see St. Louis 
when he aroused the Bolognese nobles to leave 
their homes and loved onrs and set out for the Holy 
Land; we see below us the dome of St. Dominick's 
Church, and our thoughts wander to the tomb of 
St. Dominick where his body reposes; we see the 
spire of St. Catharine’s Church, where the Poor 
Clares keep prayerful guard over the yet uncorrupt 
body of St. Catharine of Bulogna. Wonder of 
wonder to thousands! We follow the eye in mind 
to St. Petronius’s Church, and remember that the 
stones in this street were sanctified by the tread 
of St. Petronius when he was here, both Bishop 
and Saint, in the 5:h century: we see him building 
up the faith with a zeal that was divine; and we 
see him active in the monasteries, and wherever 
God’s work was so be done. This brings us to 
the reflection that the good or ill we do is for all 
time. We are suddenly disturbed in our serious 
thoughts by the sight of a subdued golden light 
sailing majestically through the sky, east and 
west; itis like a full moon; ah! it changes to 
a sphere of crimson light and moves on so beauti- 
fuliy; another, and another follow it: they are 
balloons sent from a villa on the opposite moun- 
tain side and are part of a celebration in honor 
of the patron saint of the parish or some noted 
family. And now we notice other fire-works on 
the villa grounds whence these globes arose and 
floated far above us ont of sight. The whole 
picture that has passed before us on the balcony 
is one of beauty that soothes and rests. We are 
held almost spellbound and remain in the open 
air till half-past nine. The bells again chime a 
sweet “Good night” for a half hour; the music in 
its influence seeming like a benediction, and our 
hearts respond: “ Love God! good night!” as one 
of our party involuntarily exclaimed when the 
last faint chime was heard from the distant 
steeple on the plain, and we rose and went into 
the large room from which this balcony opened. 

It is a square room with marble floor, and ceil- 
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ings about twenty feet high: the windows are 
very large (three in front, the centre one opening 
on the balcony), and have very heavy wooden 
blinds, with bars and bolts like those in castles 
of the Middle Ages, and curtains on rods at the 
windows. Around the walls are clusters of gilt 
branches for candle-light, twenty-four in number; 
the furniture is antique gilt, covered with gay 
chintz, though on the back of the chairs is silk 
tapestry cloth, three hundred years old, I am sure. 
The ceiling and walls have panel painting in fresco. 
There are also landscapes and flowers. In one 
panel is the beautiful island of Calypso; from its 
shores Telemachus is departing to return home 
and avoid the alluring snares of worldly seduc- 
tions; in another is an illustration of peasant fam- 
ily life, and another of a joyous feast-day cele- 
bration, wherein young and old are participating. 
These panels are so beautiful in coloring and grace- 
ful in line, that we never tire looking at them; be- 
sides, every part of the ceiling and side-walls are 
covered with painted medallions, wreaths of flow- 
ers, and scrolls, so harmoniously tinted to suit the 
whole, that it is charming. Two antique gilt 
tables stand before two long sofas, and an antique 
mahogany side-table stands on one side. The 
large doors of this salon are highly-polished satin- 
wood. From this room folding doors open into 
a dining-room of the same size, the walls of which 
are in white and gray fresco: charming figures 
and flowers of fruit cover ceiling and wall. Op- 
posite the folding door is a wide glass double door 
and a balcony; let us step out: before usis a lawn 
of 200 feet, rising gradually with the mountain 
slope, encircled by a wuuded park: at the top of 
of the rising lawn are magznilicent cypress trees 
whose tops reach at least 100 feet and show signs 
of a great age. The large rooms on either side of 
the dining-room are also beautifully frescoed, and 
are lighted by four immense windows each. From 
every side of this villa the views are enchanting. 
Look beyond, or go to the top of thisJawn and 
pass out through an iron gate, and you see a 
chapel: this is St. Paul’s, the church of the Fran- 
ciscans, on the top of La Monte, where the good 
monks live in bitter resignation under revulu- 
tionary devastation of property and hatred of 
religion. We have constant visits from them at 
our villa. They are learned and holy men, aus- 
tere, self-denying and prayerful. The chapel is 
very old, and when we stand on its doorsteps and 
look down the long, paved, shaded walk, to the 
bottom of the mountain over which they and we 
in the nineteenth century travel with reverential 
step, it is easy to fancy how often St. Petronius, 
St. Bernardine and St. Dominick with their fol- 
lowers have loved to come to this mountain slope 
and pray: to meditate in these shady groves and 
chant hymns of praise tugether. To live here 
lifts up the heart to heaven. The woods are in- 


describably beautiful in richness of foliage, and 
everywhere the cool, shaded glen can be reached 
and made a safe retreat from the sun in midsum- 
mer. On the right, after we pass the gate of the 
Villa Weller, which opens on the paved walk 
leading to St. Paul’s Chapel, we notice a large 
villa rising conspicuously to view from any point 
in Bologna. This was built by a minister of Na- 
poleon for his summer residence when plunder- 
ing the city in 1796. He, too, knew how to choose 
the loveliest mountain site nearest Bologna; but 
the Napoleon villa stands like a dismantled ship 
wrecked on an island: it is occupied by families 
during the summer, but is very unattractive and 
uninviting within; indeed, it is the only blot on 
this enchanting La Monte, except the under- 
ground idol-chamber discovered in the rambles 
of my young grandson, the remembrance of which 
still disagreeably haunts his slumbers. 
R. E. W. 


The Blessed Virgin's Convert. 


AN INCIDENT OF TIE CHICAGO FIRE. 


T the time of the great conflagration in Chi- 
cago, a German Catholic family residing in 
the northern part of the city, not far from the 
lake shore, were in possession of a fine statue of 
the Immaculate Conception; the figure was half 
life-size, and beautifully carved in wood. A 
young man, a native of North Germany, and a 
Protestant, was at that time boarding with this 
family. When it became evident to them that 
their house could not escape the general ruin, they 
selected a spot on the lake shore where they could 
place such of their effects as they might be able to 
save. The wife remained on the beach guard- 
ing their property, while her husband and this 
young man ran to and fro, bringing articles from 
the house. The young Protestant made it one of 
his first duties to see to the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, and when his landlady 3aw him arrive on 
the beach carrying it in his arms, her first excla- 
mation was, “ You saved her!’ Well, then, she 
must make a Catholic of you—a good Catholic.” 
The young man selected a place quite near the 
edge of the water, and with a broken plate dug a 
hole in the sand and buried the statue so as to 
leave it in perfect safety from the sparks that 
were raining down, even at this point of compara- 
tive security. He said afterwards, “It was so 
hard to dig that hole, and the statue was s0 
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heavy, I thought once I should have to set it 
down.” 

The family of whom we have spoken was 
among the first to erect a temporary dwelling for 
themselves after the fire, and thither they took all 
that they succeeded in saving, which however, 
‘was more or less injured, with the exception of the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. When the young 
man brought it to the house his landlord pre- 
sented it to him, saying: “ M——, she is yours now, 
you saved her; may she wake a Catholic of you!” 

Not long after, the young German did become a 
Catholic, steadfast and humble, and when ques- 
tioned as to his reasons he stated that he had none, 
only that he was a Catholic, and felt as though he 
always bad been, and that he could be nothing 
else. It is true, he had read Catholic works, but 
they instructed him only, for he was already con- 
vinced. A German priest argued with him, but 
his arguments only instructed more fully, they 
did not convert him, for that was already done, 
when or how, he said, he could not tell. “All the 
Blessed Virgin’s doing,” say his friends; and he 
adds, “I suppose it is.” When asked, “Why did 
you take such pains to save the statue?” he re- 
plied: “I thought if we saved any thing at all, 
that ought to be saved: I always liked the 
Blessed Virgin just from reading of herin the 
Bible, and I always thought she must have been 
80 good and so sacred for God to have chosen her 
to be His Mother.” 


Catholic Notes. 


——REPARATION.—The Government at Algiers and 
Constantine, having closed the. Jesuit chapels through 
mistake, has ordered their immediate reopening. 

—WNSt. Elizabeth’s school at St. Louis will hereafter 
be under the direction of colored nuns, the Sisters of 
Providence. A worthy and timely move in favor of 
that much abused race. 

— QUEEN VICTORIA AND Divorce —Queen Vic- 
toria has proscribed from attendance in her drawing 
rooms all ladies who have appeared io the divorce 
court either as petitioners or respondents. 

— The Municipal Council of Lyons has decided that 
the bust of the Republic must take the place of the 
image of Christ in asylums, etc., and Gambetta has de- 
cided that the Republic shall take the place of Christ. 

— A preacher in the New York Independent be- 
moans that Protestantism is failing in that city. An- 
other preacher in the Southern Churchman corrects 
him, and says: ‘The truth is, Protestantism is dead in 
New York city.’—Home Journal. : 

—tT he Lazarist missionaries at Pekin (China) have 
just published a Latin work entitled, De eloquentia 
eacrt conctonatoris ad usum seminarin Pekinensis. 


It is a complete treatise on sacred eloquence. The 
book has been printed on presses belonging to the mis- 
sion. 


—tThe Cathedral of Cologne has the rare privilege 
of possessing the skulls of the Magi who came to adore 
our Lord on Christmas morning. They are preserved 
in silver cases studded with gems, and their names— 
viz., Gaspar, Melchior and Baltassar—are wrought upon 
them in rubies.—O' Brien on “ The Mass.”’ 

—tThe Bishop of Cologne, Mgr. Melchers, who fs 
now in exile, has writtea from Rome authorizing the 
Chapter of the Cathedral to take part in the festival of 
the 15th of October and to sing the Te Deum. From 
this itis inferred that the date of the inauguration of 
the Cathedral was fixed upon after an agreement with 
Rome. 

— Rev. Dr. Cleary of Dungarvan, Ireland, has been 
appointed Bishop of Kingston, Canada. He is the one 
who a few years ago returned a donation of $500 given 
as an election bribe, accompanying the same with a 
letter of rebuke and obliging at the same time a tem- 
perance society to return a donation from the same 
source for the same purpose. 

—A conference of the Bishops of the province of St. 
Louis assembled in that city on the 6th inst. to name a 
successor to the see of Nashville, made vacant by the 
transter of Bishop Feehan tothe Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago. The following named are the suffragan Bishops 
of the province: Bishop Hennessy of Dubuque; Bishop 
Hogan of Kansas; Bishop Fink of Leavenworth; and 
Bishop O'Connor of Nebraska. 

—-Rt. Rev. Bishop Chatard administered the Sac 
rament of Confirmation in the Cathedral of Vincennes 
to a large number of children and adults on the 8th inst. . 
He also preached on the same day an eloquent sermon, 
every sentence of which was permeated with the purest 
zeal for the instruction of youth. Sweetness and firm- 
ness are noteworthy characteristics of the good Bishop 
of Vincennes, who proves himself a worthy successor 
of the great and holy Bishop Bruté. 

—The Western Watchman says that on this side of 
the Rio Grande we are little aware of the great change 
which the late election in Mexico has brought about. 
The present President, Gonzales, is a friend of the 
Church; and consequently the anti-Catholic legislation 
of the last few years will be undone. The Pope has 
been petitioned to re-establish diplomatic relations with 
the republic, and the Bishops have already received 
communications from Rome looking to that end. 

—A peasant of Surawnica, in the district of Za- 
mosz, was recently charged with having taken his child 
across the frontier to have it baptized by a Catholic 
priest. He was put in chains and sent to Lublin. On 
the way he escaped, and thereupon the Government or- 
dered his wife and five children to be put in prison. 
Eighteen peasants of the same district are now in 
prison on the same charge, which, if proved, will en- 
tail their being sent to Siberia, for the term of their na- 
tural jives. That is among the most recent achieve- 
ments of Russian “civilization.” 

— The many friends and admirers of the popular 
Catholic writer, Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey, will rejoice to 
hear that she was lately the happy recipient, through 
his Grace Archbishop Gibbons, of the apostolic bene- 
diction of our Holy Father Leo XIL1, in recognition of 
her distinguished ‘services in the cause of Catholic 
literature and religion in this country. His Holiness 
was pleased to accept copies of “Tangled Paths,” 
“Nora Brady’s Vow,” “Coaina,” and other books, by 
Mrs. Dorsey, and bestowed his benediction with special 
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affection. We congratulate our valued contributor on 
this precious recognition of her labors, and trust that 
she may continue them many years Jonger. 


— CONVERTED BY A “Hart MaAry.”’—The parish 
priest of Notre Dame des Victoires in Paris said one 
day, in a sermon, that prayer to the Blessed Virgin was 
80 powerful, that even one Hail Mary would suffice to 
convert a sinner. A celebrated writer, but very bad 
Catholic, happening to be in the church at the time, 
scoffed at the words of the priest. ** What!” said he 
laughing, “One Hail Mary! well, let me try it”; and 
immediately he said the Hail Mary. He had not 
prayed for a long time, but having said one Hail Mary, 
he thought he would say another; and when the sermon 
was finished he went into the sacristy to have a talk 
with the priest, and before he left the sacristy, he made 
his confession and was reconciled to God. 


—-THE CONSEQUENCE OF MATERIALISM.—The 
British Quarterly, in its current number, while com- 
menting upon the social aspects of the present day, 
justly remarks that on the “ Continent the sanguinary 
outbursts of Communism in 1871, the gathering forces 
of Socialism in Germany and the destructive Nihilism 
which honeycombs the Russian Empire—with Atheism 
and rank Materialism in the heart of all men—are 
threatenings of social revolution in its worst forms,” 
adding with forcible significance: “The perverted 
masses turn against their materialistic teachers, say- 
ing, ‘You have taken from us the future world; well, 
then, let us have possession of the present one!’” 


—Here is what The Osmault Mussulman, a Con- 
stantinople paper, has to say of the Jesuits lately ex- 
pelled from France :—“ It is with pleasure that we wel- 
come them to our midst: here the persecuted have al- 
ways sought, and have ever found welcome and refuge. 
We are constantly twitted with barbarism, and are 
bluntly told tbat we are grossly ignorant; we therefore 
avail ourselves of these precious crumbs swept from 
the table of a people who boast of enlightenment and 
freedom. At the grand feast of advancement and jus- 
tice these people monopolize whatever best suits their 
palates, and leave to us what remains, and in the pres- 
ent case we gladly avail ourselves of these precious 
fragments. 

——Amongst the recent discoveries of valuable works 
in the Library of the Convent of Monte Cassino is a 
treatise written by one of the first disciples of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. This may be truly said to form the 

’ first tradition link of the Thomistic doctrines. ‘The 
subject is the Creation of the World: and it is now 
published with notes, and dedicated to Cardinal Zigli- 
ara. Its title is:—‘ Fr. Tholomsi de Luca Ord. Praed. 
St. Thome Aquinati olim discipuli, deinde Episcopt 
Torcellani. Exeemeron, seu de opere sex dierum Trac- 
tatus, quem ex vetusto Codice Biblotheses Casanatensis 
in lucem protulit, notisque illustravit P. F. Pius Thomas 
Masetti S. Th. Mag. Ordinis Predicatorum, ejusdem 
Bibliothecae Prefectus, addita Auctoris Vita.—Senis 
ex Typographia 8. Bernardini, 1880.” 

Singularly enough, where this author speaks of the 
creation of the soul, of its powers, of the senses, etc., 
the reader meets with the pure doctrines summed up 
from the Summa, as heard from the lips of the Angelic 
Doctor himself.—Catholic Telegraph. 


—Francis Joseph 1, Emperor of Austria, has just 
completed the progress he had been making for some 
time through Galicia. The Poles, who form the bulk 
of the population of that province, were forcibly an- 
nexed to Austria about a hundred years ago; but 
whilst in Russian and Prussian Poland the people 
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have never been conciliated to their fate, in Galicia— 
owing to the wise policy of their present ruler—they 
have become thoroughly loyal subjects. Francis Jo- 
seph is, above all, a Catholic, and Catholicity is as 
much the faith of the Poles as it is that of the Irish. 
In the adjoining Russian kingdom of Poland the Cath- 
olic Church is constantly persecuted in the most das- 
tardly and savage manner, and the contrast between 
the condition of the Church on both sides of the fron- 
tier is one by no means favorable to Russian dominion. 
That is what makes the Russians so fearfully savage 
in this case. The Poles of Galicia are happy and con- 
tented, those of Poland proper are miserable and disaf- 
fected. The Emperor’s progress through Galicia was 
triumphal throughout, aod the wrath of the Russian 
tyrants on that account is as edifying as it is, fortu- 
nately, powerless.—_London Universe. 

—The following extract from a speech made by 
the great French Catholic orator, the Count d’Monta- 
lembert, on the education question, many years ago, is 
particularly appropriate at the present time, when the 
proposals of Jules Ferry are about to be submitted to 
the French constituencies. “What!’’ he exclaimed, 
“because we are of those ‘who confess,’ do you sup- 
pose that we rise from the feet of our priests ready to 
hold our own wrists to the handcuffs of anti-constitu- 
tional legalism? What! because the sentiment of 
faith reigns in our hearts, do you suppose that honor 
and courage have perished there? You are told to be 
‘implacable’: be sv. Do all that you can aud will 
against us; the Church will answer you by Tertullian 
and the gentle Fénélon: ‘You have nothing to fear 
from us, but we do not fear you.’ And I add in the 
name of Catholic laymen like myself, Catholics of the 
nineteenth century, we will not be helots in the midst 
of a free people. We are the successors of the martyrs, 
and we do not tremble before the successors of Julian 
the Apostate. Weare the sons of the Crusaders, and 
we will never draw back before the sons of Voltaire.” 
If only there were Montalemberts and Lacordaires at 
this moment in France to lift up their voices against 
the oppressor ali over the land, we should hear no more 
about the expulsion of religion from French education. 

— The London Universe gives the following extract 
from the Geneva Courier. It is a noble declaration of 
noble men:—‘ We are inviolably subject to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, sole, visible, and supreme chief of the 
Catholic Church. No Bishop will ever be acknowl- 
edged by us except a prelate canonically instituted. 
We will never accept spiritual charges nor exercise 
religious functions except those confided to us by our 
spiritual superiors. Always ready to render to Cesar 
what is his, and to respect the civil power in all matters 
which properly belong to it, we assert that this same 
civil power has no right—first, to fix the boundaries of 
the (religious) parish; secondly, to determine the 
method of nominating vicars—much Jess has it the least 
power to nominate Bishops. By our constitution every 
Switzer can live where he pleases, and we have no law 
forbidding a Bishop, being a Swiss citizen, from tak- 
ing up his position in Geneva. Questions upon dogma, 
or discipline shall never, with our consent, be sub- 
mitted for the approval of any council or synod which 
sets at naught every divine and ecclesiastical prescrip- 
tion; nor will we ever receive a vicar who shall be 
chosen by suffrage.and not by ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment.” 

The politicians who in Switzerland tried to imitate 
the impiety of Bismarck have felt themselves met by a 
clergy just as brave as those who defeated the evil 
genius of Emperor William. Did the blockheads on 
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either side imagine, because Hyacinthe was petted by 
Dean Stanley and the Bishop of Lincoln, and because 
Dotlinger’s conciliabulum was patronized by Cesar at 
Munich, that therefore the Catholic Church was de- 
stroyed both in Switzerland and Germany? We fancy 
they did, for there is hardly a limit to the fatuity of 
men when they undertake to fight against God. ‘They 
are always going to succeed, according to their own 
account, but the Church always beats them. ‘he story 
is as old as creation, and a3 true. Even though a miracle 
be required to do it, the chosen people escape, and 
Pharaoh only gets drowned for his pains. And this, 
remember, not once, but always. 


oo 


New Publications. 


Petites LECTURES FROM LES INSTITUTRICES ET 
LES Meees. Nancy: Vaguer, Imprimeur. Libraire-Edl- 
teur. 

These unpretending ‘‘ Lectures,” without name of 
author, are well worth the blessing of the Bishop of 
Nancy, who finds them “worthy of approval for the 
sake of the counsels they contain, at once Christian, 
noble and practical.” There is kernel here, but it re- 
quires some cracking for others besides those whose 
mother-tongue is not French to get at it: for this au- 
thorless paper-bouund manual is written with such 
elegance of diction and depth of thought that it must 
command the closest attention, even study, to get at 
its hidden beauty and solid philosophy. ‘The religious 
French, anyhow, have a lofty swing, an inimitable 
élan, when inspired by a pious subject,—theology, edu- 
cation, sacrifice, devotedness,—which the straightfor- 
ward English, cool Germans, the business Americans 
can but gapingly admire. What heights and depths in 
the French character! It is diflicult to tell the excel- 
lence and practicability of this Mothers’ and Teachers’ 
education-guide. Its details are so searchingly minute 
that it takes the microscopic power of the noblest and 
tenderest of priests—which the author must be—to 
have been able to explore, discover and manifest all the 
secret spirit-mechanism of this most wondrous of crea- 
tious—a child’s heart and mind. 

The Abbé Grosjean, in writing the Preface, strikes 
the keynote of this educational harmony: “ Education 
is the hardest and wost priceless labor in the world; 
and for mothers it is, of all duties, the most important, 
nay, the one that demands the constant application of 
all her penetration and all her sanctity. God has 
placed in her heart an unconquerable love to sustain 
her strength in this exhausting strugyle: but this love 
must be a force, never a weakness. A mother betrays 
the sublime mission confided to her by God, when she 
abdicates her authority to confer it upon her child.” 

“What we are, we have become through the mothers 
that made us Christians.’ “ Kducation ought to com- 
mence from the first hour: from this moment we must 
be attentive to the first manifestations of character, 
and draw those first lines that invariably become its 
principal traits.”....‘ We are of those who believe 
that education is completed at the age of seven or 
eight; what follows is only the finishing of details.” 
The Abbé quotes the charming conceit of St. Francis 
de Sales: “ ‘Ihe tree bears its fruit for man: woman 
bears hers for God.” 

Let us repeat with him in conclusion: “ Happy the 
mothers and teachers who see clearly these grand 
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truths—taught in these “ Lectures,”—make them the 


' strength of their lives, the inspiration of all their ac- 


tions and all their words: these truths... build up 
the work of God.” Will not some great and tender 
heart give American mothers and teachers this pearl 
beyoud price, by a free and elegant translation ? 


THE Book oF ENsILAGE; Or, The New Dispensa- 
tion for Farmers, ete. By John M. Bailey, Proprietor of 
Winning Farm, Billerica, Mass., and Virginia Stock Farm, 
Sussex Co., Virgiula Billerica, Mass.: Published by the 
Author, 1850. Octavo, 202 pp., $2. 

We are Indebted to the author for a copy of this, to 
the farmer, valuable book, and as many of the readers 
of Tuk AVE Maka follow that noblest of avocations, 
the tilling of the soil, we do not hesitate to give The 
Book of Ensiluge the warm recommendation that it 
deserves. Dr. Bailey seems to take special pleasure in 
the fact that he is able to hold the plough and handle the 
hoe as well or better than he dues the pen, which is say- 
ing a vreat deal for him as a practical agriculturist, for 
we can vouch for the fact that he is a pleasing and prac- 
tical writer. The main subject of this book, Ensilage, 
is the preservation of green lorage crops, such as corn, 
sorgho, rye, Oats, millet, clover, aud the various grasses, 
in their succulent state, for use throughout the winter, 
in vats or silos, after the manner suggested by M. Au- 
gust Gotfart, a distinguished member of the Central 
Agricultural Soc'ety of France and Chevalier of the 
Legion d'Honneur, who spent several years in experi- 
ments and whose efforts were finally crowned with 
success a tew years ayo. Whether or not “milk can 
be produced for one cent per quart, butter for ten cents 
a pound, beef for four cents a pound, and mutton for 
nothing if wool is thirty cents a pound,” as Dr. Batley 
asserts, the plan of Ensilage is so simple and inex- 
pensive that it is well worth a trial. Dr. Bailey gives 
the results of his own practice of Ensilage at Winning 
Farm and the Sussex Farm, which are, to say the least, 
highly encouraging, if nut conclusive proof of the excel- 
lence of the new method. The cost of keeping stock 
by the system of Ensilage appears from Dr. Bailey’s 
experiments to be less than half what it would in the 
ordinary way, and we feel sure tbat agriculturists and 
stuck raisers will be grateful to him for having given 
them the benefit of his experience in his book. ‘fhey 
will find the book replete with useful information upon 
various subjects, imparted in @ pleasing and practical 
mavner, It gives in full all the necessary instruc- 
tions, details and specifications for building silos or 
vats of all sizes, plans of a model dairy establishment, 
adapted to the system of Ensilage, ete, etc. All this, 
let it be borne in mind, from one who is himself a prac- 
tical as well as scientific agriculturist, and no mere 
theorizer. 

Bo 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Louraes). 


* We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING Oct. 14. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity: Conversion to the Faith 
for 28 persons and 5 fainilies,—change of life for 7 per- 
sons,—recovery of mind for 4 persons,—temporal favors 
for 24 persons and 5 families,—spiritual favors for 28 per- 
suns and 7 families,—recovery of health for 9 persons,— 
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employment for 9 persons,—grace of a happy death for 
10 persons; also, 67 particular intentions, and 4 thanks- 
givings for favors obtained. 

FAVORS. 

During arecent pilgrimage of 1.800 sick persons to the 
Grotto of Lourdes, 136 cures were reported. We give 
the following extract of an interesting narration writ- 
ten by an eye-witness during this pious and. truly 
wonderful pilgrimage: “ From the 17th to the 24th of 
August, 7 trains carried from Paris to Lourdes about 
8,000 pilgrims, among whom were some 1,800 sick per- 
sons. This grand act of faith and confidence presented, 
this year especially, a character of devotion without 
precedent. The departure from Paris takes place at 
4 o'clock p. m.; by 3 o’clock the place of starting is 
crowded, but perfect order reigns: ranged along the 
walls are the litters or mattresses on which are to be 
seen persons of all ages and both sexes jn various 
stages of sickness and disease—the lame the blind, and 
the paralytic. Priests, seminarists, and Brothers of St. 
John of God, together with Sisters of Charity, and 
others of different orders, and lay commissaries with 
the red cross of the pilgrims on their habit. may be 
seen moving in every direction, passing along the 
lines to verify the tickets of the pilgrims, and so 
prevent any possible delay, and the watch-word is 
‘The sick” Little blue and white flags wave over 
the cars, but the large banner of Our Lady of Lourdes 
floats over one first-class car; some cars are left unoc- 
cupied and are furnished with mattresses for the use 
of the sick. Ata given signal the first train moves off 
amid the strains of the Ave Marta Stella, followed by 
the recitation of the Itinerary prayers, the Rosary, and 
other pious exercises marked out in the programme. 
Thename of Mary resounds everywhere, and the pil- 
grims, no longer strangers to one another, seem to be 
members of one large family having but one heart and 
one soul. At Poitiers two remarkable cures took place 
at the tomb of St. Radegunda: a young girl 14 years old, 
deaf and dumb, recovered the use of hearing; whilst 
another, a paralytic, regained the use of her limbs. 
Poitiers was named by Cardinal Pie as an indispensa- 
able station for sick pilgrims: the great Bishop. alas! 
is no longer there to encourage and fortify with his 
winning and powerful eloquence, but his mortal re- 
mains await the pilgrims in the Basilica of Notre Dame 
des Clefs. This church, though very large and spacious, 
is unable to accommodate the pilgrims. Having sung 
the De Profundts at the tomb of the venerated Prelate, 
they formed a procession and started on their way to 
the tomb of St. Radegunda, singing canticles as they 
passed along the street. The large Basilica of this 
Saint fs likewise too small for the occasion; the Cathe- 
dral alone can hold the pilgrims, and within her im- 
mense walls an eloquent address was delivered to them 
by the coadjutor Bishop. 

“After a night of rest, most welcome to al! the pil- 
grims, they resumed their journey; but now, the men of 
the station, who seem formed at the school of another 
age, strive to surpass in devotedness the generous 
Christians who have come to serve our Lord in the per- 
son of the poor and the infirm: they solicited and ob- 
tained permission from the chief manager of the train 
to carry the most feeble and helpless to the cars. At 
Angouleme the saintly Bishop visits all the cars, and 
has words of comfort and a blessing for all.... At 
Bordeaux cars are changed, and the men of this line 
are equally attentive and solicitous for the welfare of 
the pilgrims until their arrival at Lourdes. Lourdes, 
the city of Mary! the city of wonders! for is not its 
Grotto a rendezvous of universal prayer, of great af- 


flictions and great favors; of desperate infirmities and 
wonderful cures? At Lourdes the Immaculate Virgin 
consoles and strengthens the good, rekindles the slum- 
bering faith of the indifferent, and obtains the grace of 
conversion for many poor sinners..... . But how to 
describe the spectacle now presented at the Grotto! 
On the arrival of the pilgrims, the square in front 
resembles a vast hospital, where can be seen persons 
afflicted with all the maladies and infirmities which 
the flesh is heir to. In this large infirmary the Holy 
Sacrifice is offered, without interruption, from 7 to 10 
in the morning: supplications and pious chants follow 
one another continually: some pray with outstretched 
arms as our Saviour did on the cross, or like the 
Orantes of the Catacomb. Here indeed is to be found 
the prayer without ceasing, the persevering prayer, that 
prayer of faith so much recommended by our Divine 
Lord. In the mean time priests, and religious, with 
numerous lay persons as assistants, all for the time 
being turned infirmarians, are seen truly prodigal of 
their persons moving in every direction to attend the 
sick: and this beautiful spectacle continues to be seen 
for three consecutive days and nights... . Let us now 
approach the bath rooms; there also a perpetual prayer 
has been organized. 80 much faith and piety cannot 
fail to be rewarded. Scarcely are the Masses over 
when 9 sick persons just cured are seen following the 
Blessed Sacrament which a priest carries back to the 
basilica: from that time cures follow without interrup- 
tion. The incredulous are constanly on the watch, 
and one of them recommended the officers to see 
whether any extraordinary remedy—some wonderful 
specific—was not concealed under the mattresses, 
Meanwhile all the sick have their eyes turned towards 
the image of the Blessed Virgin and their hands raised 
in humble and fervent prayers, and cures, truly won- 
derful, are multiplied: liinbs paralyzed ten years since 
recover life and motion; blind persons see, the deaf 
begin to hear, the dumb to speak, enormous tumors 
disapper, opened wounds are closed, stomachs, un- 
able to retain food for a long time previously, now re- 
sume their functions; phthisicy persons, declared in- 
curable by the written testimony of doctors, pro- 
claimed themselves cured: in a word, so numerous 
were the cures effected, that 136 had already been re- 
corded before the close of the pilgrimage. 

“May God and His Blessed Mother be praised !” 

OBITUARY. 

The following deceased persons are recommended to 
the prayers of the members of the Confraternity: Rev. 
FATHER Lyons, of Arlington, Burean Co., deceased on 
the 4th inst. Mrs. F.CoguILLARD, of South Bend, Ind., 
who died the death of the just on the 11th inst. Mrs. 
Mary Burke. of Boston. Mass., recently deceased. Mrs. 
CrLuNE, of Washington, D. C., who died on the Feast of 
the Seven Dolors. Mrs. Mary Scort, of Chicago, I1., 
who departed this life on the 7th Inst. Mr. ALEXANDER 
McCoL.amM, of Washington, D. C., whose death oc- 
curred on the 2dinst. Mr. Joan RYAN and Mrs. ANNA 
Ryawn.of Philadelphia, Penn., deceased some time ago. 
And several others whose names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity 


a 


CoRNELIUS A LAPIDE says that in persecutions 
and tribulations prayer is the only means to be saved. 
Those who made use of it have always heen victorious; 
those who neglected it have universally given way and 
perished. 
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Uouth’s Department. 


The Church Feast. 


A CHRISTIAN WORD AGAINST THE UNCHRISTIAN PRAC- 
TIOB OF TORMEENTING ANIMALS. 


I. 


little party of healthy, rosy- 
cheeked boys were gathered to- 
gether one beautiful evening un- 
der the shade of a linden tree; 
being tired of play they were 
Ba resting, chattering, and playing 
AS tricks on each other, and joking after 
the manner of their age, when such an 
opportunity presented itself. One of 
these youths evidently enjoyed some lit- 
tle authority over the others: his clothing was of 
finer material, his waistcoat had silver buttons, 
his linen was of spotless white, and even his 
hands appeared more tender and not so much em- 
browned by sun and work as those of the other 
boys. His features might have passed for hand- 
some, if bis pouting lips had not from time to 
time put on a scornful expression, and his some- 
what blinking eyes betrayed concealed malice. 

He appeared quite aware of the precedence 
granted him by his playmates: he decided what 
they should play at, determined their quarrels, 
broke in at pleasure on the conversation of any of 
the other boys who happened to be talking to- 
gether, and insisted everywhere and at all times 
that he was in the right even when it was as clear 
as noonday that he was in the wrong; and all this 
the other boys allowed to pass in silence, as if 
overpowered by the reverence in which they held 
him. 

“Hush! attentién!” began Berthold—that was 
his name—in a loud, commanding voice: “in 
eight days comes our church-consecration fes- 
tival; my father and mother have been plan- 
ning for it a long time; forty chickens, twenty 
geese, and thirty ducks are to be slaughtered at 
our place, and a whole deer and fifteen hares have 
already been ordered from the forester. Father 
has taken the finest flour from the chest, and 
mother has skimmed the richest cream from the 
milk, for the church cakes; a cask of Rhine wine 
is also ready, and the tarts and sweets are 
already engaged in the city, and we are going 


to hold the church festival in our mill in the 
best and most glorious fashion; father and 
mother are bent on this, let it cost what it 
will. And the guests weare tohave! The judge 
is coming, and the chief Alderman with his wife 
and two daughters; and the landlord of Bux- 
brunn slways comes and brings good beer with 
him: a whole host of the best guests, in short— 
Ah! there will be a glorious time, indeed!” 

Berthold paused and looked around triumphb- 
antly on his playfellows, who bad listened in sim- 
ple wonder, many secretly envying the rich 
Berthold, his luck and good living. 

“But,” Berthold continued, “I spoke to my 
mother yesterday and persuaded her to give us 
the small garden behind the house, that we, too, 
might enjoy ourselves; there is a large meadow 
close by and a bowling-green; there we can play 
and have a rare good time of it, and we shall be 
at no loss for good things.” : 

A loud cry of joy greeted this announcement, 
“ Yes, Berthold, that’s just glorious, that’s splen- 
did!” they all cried as they danced up and down 
and threw their caps in the air: “we'll all come 
to you in the garden, and we'll have just a splen- 
did time!” Some in the joy of their hearts sprang 
round the tree like kids, others thankfully pressed 
Berthold’s hand. 

He commanded silence: “ Yes,” he began, and 
—assuming an air of great importance—“it cost 
me a great deal of trouble to get my mother to 
consent; for a long time she would not listen to 
me, as she wished me to remain with her guests, 
but I explained everything to her, and said: 
‘Mother, you often say that people shall see that 
the miller is rich, and that his wife has a fortune 
also; well, now, let the boys see that Berthold has 
a rich father and a wealty mother; and as my 
father is the first and richest in the place, so must 
Berthold show that he is the first among the 
village boys, and surpasses them all in liberality ; 
so don’t let the money it will cost fret you, for 
whether I get a few florins more or less at present 
matters very little, as it will all come to me sooner 
or later’; then she said yes.” 

A reiterated cry of joy assured Berthold of 
the pleasure and thankfulness of his playmates, 
who willingly forgot the haughty manner of the 
invitation in their anticipation of a pleasant time. 
On Berthold’s countenance a smile of proud 
satisfaction, and self-complacency betrayed his 
haughty character; he was just about to stand 
up and commence a new game when a cat crept 
over the meadow. 

“Look!” becried,“look at that cat! what is she 
doing there? she wants to steal our birds away 
from us; let us catch her if we can.” 

With a loud cry the whole wild swarm of boys, 
with Berthold at their head, started after the cat 
which, being frightened, sought to escape its pur- 
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suers by running, but it was surrounded by the 
boys and taken prisoner. 

“Give her to me,” said Berthold, “ and we will 
give her the finishing stroke: I hate to see such a 
false animal as that even afar off; we will fasten 
stones to her feet and plunge her into the wa- 
ter.” 

No sooner said than done; the cat with stones 
tied to her feet, was thrown into the water, but, 
luckily for her, she succeeded in freeing herself 
from the heaviest stone, and was therefore able 
to swim, although with difficulty, but pursued by 
the cries of the boys, who continually pelted 
stones at her, and she must have finally succumbed 
to this cruel treatment were it not that just at the 
time of her severest struggle, a boy who was 
walking on the opposite bank, saw the piteous 
condition of the cat, and unheeding Berthold’s 
threats and the abusive language and menacing 
gestures of the other boys, he hastened to the 
water and drew the cat safely to land. 

“You always spoil our sport when you can, 
Michael,” shouted Berthold, angrily: “throw the 
eat back again, and let’s see her sprawl about and 
kick!” 

“Is that your fun?” Michael called back in- 
dignantly: “see how the poor thing trembles; 
what has she done to you?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Moralizer,” said Berthold, mock- 
ingly; “we are not obliged to account to you for 
throwing her in; but, I say, we will forgive you 
everything if you will throw the cat back; yes, 
and I will even invite you to come to our church- 
festival with the others.” 

“No, Berthold, you cannot have the cat again; 
you would only abuse and worry her to death, 
and that would be cruel and wrong; as for your 
invitation to the church-festival, I thank you, 
but you know we do not suit one another.” 

“Bah, you silly fellow!” called out Berthold, 
angrily; “keep the cat and roast it for your own 
feast, on consecration day; you will then have 
flesh-meat to your gruel.” 

At these words, Michael colored up and said: 
“Berthold, you daily grow worse and worse; if 
you had a good heart, you would not throw my 
poverty and necessities in my face; tis true we 
are poor, but we have never begged at your house; 
my clothes are patched but not ragged; you have 
not grown healthier and stronger on your roast 
meat than I have on gruel, and at school I learn 
as much, and more, than you do,” and with 
these words he stroked the poor cat, and walked 
off with her in his arms. 

But Berthold and his comrades scoffed at him; 
“See,” he began, “ how cross we made him! we 
will break his spirit for him; he shall soon beg us 
on his knees to admit him to our circle; as for 
the rest, I wasn’t in earnest when I invited him 
to our church-feast, for I would have shut the 


door in his face if he had come; but it will 
grieve him when he sees us eating roast-meat 
and drinking coffee, while he has only an empty 
bone to gnaw. I know my father will have 
a glorious spread on church-day, and I know 
too where hunger pinches the sharpest, and 
that is in the Rungerhut "—this was where Mi- 
chael’s parents dwelt. 

“Now let us shake apples down!” cried Ber- 
thold, and with a loud noise the boys followed 
their leader to some trees which stood close to 
the mill on the bank of the brook. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


Irish Legends. 


THE CHERUB CHILD. 


eats =S<VyopN another occaston,” continued 
OF 22 Mrs. O'Donnel to the little ones, 
y (@) < as they sat together at the feet of 
7 > a lovely statue of the Virgin and 
Nite Child, etill in the garden of the 
big house, “the dear little broth- 
ers and sisters were playing just 
where we are now sitting. The 
bright summer sun was shining directly 
on the face of the Holy Infant Jesus 
as He looked down from His Mother’s arms 
on the little innocents. playing at His feet, 
apparently with an approving smile and a desire 
to join them. Often had they seen this statue 
before, but never had it made such an im- 
pression on them. At last little Charlie, looking 
up with his earnest, soft blue eyes, innocently 
asked: ‘Who is that lovely Child that is al- 
ways smiling down on us so sweetly from His 
Mother’s arms? and how kind she seems also, 
just like our own dear mother!’ In a moment 
the four little children were looking up, and in 
their own innocent way admiring the loving 
smile of the Holy Infant and the kind, maternal 
look of the Virgin Mother, and in another mo- 
ment were off to their own dear mother to ask 
her all about them. ‘My dear children,’ said the 
mother, ‘I must first tell you all about the Holy In- 
fant, and then I will speak to you about His Vir- 
gin Mother.’ She then told them who the Holy 
Infant was, how He was ‘the Mighty God, who 
made the sun and moon, the earth and stars, and 
angels and men; and you, Dermot, and Charlie, and 
Eilie, and Mary, and all people, and all things’; 
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that He was the Maker and Master and only 
Lord of all; that He was infinitely happy from 
all eternity in heaven, and that when He saw 
the gates of heaven shut against us, on account of 
the sin of our first parents, and knowing that no 
angel could open them or redeem us, moved with 
mercy for us, He went to His Eternal Father 
and said: ‘Father, I will go down upon earth 
and become a little child, and I will live with the 
little children and love them, and I will teach 
them to be good, and I will then die for them, 
and for all men, and redeem them, and open 
heaven for them, and bring them here, that where 
I am they also may be; because I so love them; 
and the Father accepted this generous offer.’ 

“<«But,’ said little Mary, ‘why did He not go to 
His Mother?’ 

“*Because He had no Mother till He became a 
little Child on earth; He was always God in 
heaven, and when He came on earth He re- 
mained God, and became also a little Child.’ 

“<And were we also in heaven before we were 
born ®’ said little Eilie, ‘and were we angels?’ 

“<0, no!’ said the mother, ‘you weren't an- 
gels; you were in the mind of God. But let 
me tell you all about the Holy Infant. When 
He became a little Child He loved children 
when they were good, and played with them; 
and when He grew up He atill loved them with 
the fondest affection, and would look at them so 
sweetly and with such tender, approving love, 
that they would flock round Him and smile up 
into His face, and creep up into His lap, and 
listen to His stories, till men would say, ‘Go 
away, little children’; but their Master would 
check them gently, and, taking the part of the 
little ones, would say: Suffer little children to come 
tnto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven; 
except you become as little children, you cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven. And then He 
would stoop down over them, and take them in 
His arms and press them to His Heart; and this 
very same affectionate Ileart of Jesus, the throb- 
bing chalice of His Precious Blood, is still the 
same, both in heaven and in the Blessed Euchar- 
ist; It has still the same tender love for children 
who are good, and who love Him, and It still 
keeps whispering to them: ‘Dear little children, 
give Me your hearts.’ 

“The hearts of the little children were indeed 
beating with tender affection during the story 
of Jesus’ love, till at last little Mary, who ap- 
peared to be the most ardent and affectionate of 
all, raising her bright, blue eyes, made more 
lovely by her tears of affectionate love for the 
Holy Infant, put in her silvery voice again, and 
said: ‘I love Jesus, and we all love Him, and 
will He love us too?’ 

“*Yes, my little Mary,’ said the fond mother, 
kissing her cherub child, ‘He Himself says, ‘I 
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love them that love Me.’ And now, little children, 
go and play, and I'll tell you more another time 
about the Holy Infant and His loving Heart in 
the Holy Eucharist.” 

“Off the little ones ran; but having heard so 
much from dear mother about the Holy Infant, 
they went to play before His statue; it had a 
greater attraction for them now than ever. The 
sun was still shining on it, and the little play- 
mates soon stopped their amusement to talk in 
their own way about the Holy Infant, and all the 
lovely things they had heard of Him, till their 
young hearts were again warming within them. 

“«Q, Ejlie!’ at last said Dermot, ‘if our dear 
little Jesus would come down and play with us 
there is not a toy or a picture-hook or a nice thing 
in the whole house that I would not give Him.” 

“*Yes, and I would gather all the prettiest 
flowers for Ilim,’ added Eilie, a dear little angel 
child, just six. 

“« And,’ said Charlie, who was just then com- 
pleting his seventh year, ‘I would climb up the 
tallest aprle-trees and bring Him the ripest and 
rosiest fruit.’ 

“Then the dear little cherub child, Mary, the 
youngest of the four, who on that very day was 
celebrating her fifth birthday, thought for a 
moment, and then joyfully exclaimed: ‘And I'd 
love Him and give Him my heart.” 

Then all ran together again to their mother, 
and said, ‘O mother, won’t the good little Jesus 
come down some time and play with us?’ The 
good mother smiled, but at once suppressed her 
smile, and said, seriously: ‘Now, children, give 
up your childish babble and go and play: go and 
enjoy the play-day you have received for Mary’s 
birthday; and when you come to dinner, I will 
tell you more about the Holy Infant,’ 

But to Him whose ‘delight is to be with the 
children of men’ it was not mere childish babble: 
it bore a deep and tender meaning, as we shall 
see in our next chapter. We must now let the 
little ones go to play, and, like butterflies in the 
sunshine, enjoy their young, innocent life: 

“For this is Mary's birthday. that’s shining in the sky ; 

Though ’tHs the midst of summer, some showers are passing by ; 

They're tears of jov from heaven, with summer's sunny mirth, 

To greet the day which welcomed a cherub child to earth.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WE say to every boy and to every girl, culti- 
vate the habit of courtesy and propriety at home 
—-in the sitting-room and the kitchen as well as 
the parlor, and you will be sure in other places 
to deport yourself in a becoming and attractive 
manner. When one has a pleasant smile and a 
graceful demeanor it is a satisfaction to know 
that these are not put on, but that they belong to 
the character, and are manifest at all times and 
under all circumstances. 


& Sournal devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Lake, i, 48 


Vou. XVI. 


{For “The Ave Maria.’’] 


“Even to the End.” 


BY ELIOT RYDER. 


piteous Lord, in mercy ease my way! 
The rough road wounds my sore and bleed- 
ing feet; : 
Thorns cut my quivering flesh, and all the day 
The sun pours forth a flood of torrid heat. 
My throat is parched with a consuming thirst; 
My courage fails; I will no further go; 
Whate’er my fate may bring, I've known the worst 
Of all the ills this nether world can show. 


Arise, sad soul! if thou wouldst follow Me 
Thou shouldst not seek release from present 
pain; 
In My hereafter thou shalt surely see 
That earthly loss but wins thee heavenly gain; 
And if thou wilt on My great love depend, 
to! I am with thee, even to the end. 


All Saints and All Souls. 


ae MONG the consoling assurances and priv- 
A® ileges given us by our divinely founded 
“U3 and time-honored Faith—and they are 
many, and great—that of the Communion of 
Saints is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
and touching. It matters not whether a person's 
lot be cast in the midst of the turmoil and contra- 
dictions of the busy, bustling world, or in the 
peaceful seclusion of the cloister—it matters not 
whether this son of the Church be in reality a 
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saint, or whether the multitude and enormity of 
his sins have long since estranged him, and cut 
him off, from all outward communion with our 
holy mother the Church, the communion of saints 
into which he was received at baptism is not al- 
together lost to him, and the prayers of the faith- 
ful still intercede at the Throne of Grace for his 
conversion. How many a hardened sinner has 
found bis heart suddenly changed by some appar- 
ently trifling circumstance, but in reality in res- 
ponse to the particular prayers of some faithful, 
devoted soul, or to the prayers of the Church for 
sinners in general, and who from that moment 
has thrown off the old man of sin and begun a 
life of manhood, of duty, and of penance! Strik- 
ing examples of such conversions are not rare, 
but the great majority of them are known only to 
God and the few who witnessed them. They can 
be counted by thousands. 

But the doctrine of the communion of saints 
goes further still, and touches a chord deeper 
down in the heart of the Christian,—it carries 
him beyond the grave, into the comparably happy 
circle of the suffering souls in Purgatory, and 
bears him thence, up into the reg‘ons of eternal 
bliss. into the circle of the ineffably blessed, into 
the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision! The effects 
of this communion surround the Christian in life, 
and follow him beyond the grave. The myriad 
numbers of the Church Triumphant, in heaven— 
those who have preceded us on earth in past ages, 
who have fought the good fight and now enjoy 
the reward of their labors—look down upon their 
struggling brethren and cease not to intercede for 
them until the battle either is won, or lost; the 
myriad numbers of the Church Suffering, in Pur- 
gatory, whose labors are o’er, and whose works are 
being purified in the fire of Divine Justice, look 
up to us and appeal to us to aid them by our pray- 
ers, our alms, our works of mercy, promising to 
requite us a hundredfold at the Mercy Seat. 
Thus we see that the various branches of the 
Church, whether triumphant in Heaven, suffering 
in Purgatory, or militant on earth, are always in 
constant and close communion, the one with the 
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other. What a consoling thought to the Christian! 

At this holy season, when the month of the 
Suffering Souls is ushered in by two such com- 
memorations as the Feast of All Saints and the 
succeeding Feast of All Souls, the grand doctrine 
of the communion of saints should enkindle anew 
and envelop the heart of the Christian in a flame 
of love: of love for our triumphant brethren in 
heaven, and an ardent desire to join them—of 
love for our suffering brethren in purgatory, and 
a firm resolution to aid them by every means in 
our power, and especially during this month set 
apart for their particular benefit, the month of 
November. While rendering this aid, what a 
pleasing thought for us, that one day, when we 
are similarly situated, and in need of suffrages, 
our successors ou earth will help us by the like 
kind offices! Truly is the doctrine of the commu- 
nion of saints, which is as old as the world, a 
most consoling one! Transmitted in a general 
way from the beginning of time, it was made for 
us a dogmatic utterance in the time of the Apos- 
tles: “1 believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the Communton of Saints, the for- 
giveness of sins,” ete. 

Non-Catholics professing to base their religious 
belief upon the Bible have, we know, rejected, 
and still continue to reject or hold in light esteem, 
the Catholic custom of praying or offering sacri- 
fices for the dead; but in this they are strikingly 
inconsistent, for in the twelfth chapter of the 
second book of Machabees we read of the valiant 
Judas Machabeus having prayers and sacrifices 
offered for the repose of the dead after his vic- 
tories over Gorgias and the enemies of the Jewish 
nation. And making a gathering, he sent twelve 
thousand drachms of silver to Jerusalem for sacrt- 
Sice to be offered for the sins of the dead, thinking 
well and religiously concerning the resurrection. 
(For tf he had not hoped that they that were slain 
should rise again, tt would have seemed superfiu 
ous and vain tv pray for the dead.) And because 
he considered that they who had fallen asleep with 
godliness, had great grace lnid up for them. It ts 
therefure a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead, that they may be loosed from sins. 
(2 Machabees, 43-46.) Here is an evident and 
undeniable testimony from Holy Scripture in 
favor of the Catholic custom of « ffering sacrifices 
ad prayers for the suffering souls in purgatory, 
as well as a proof of the practice of praying for 
the dead under the Old Law, which was, at the 
time mentioned above, so strictly observed by the 
Jews that Judas Machabeus, their chief and high 
priest, could not have introduced the custom un- 
less it had been always observed. 

A periodical in Berlin edited and patronized 
by Jews, published on All Souls’ Day, last year, 
the following remarkable article: “To-day, the 
faithful, adhering to the only salvation-giving 


Church (allein seligmachende Kirche), are not 
turning their steps toward the incensal vaults 
of lofty cathedrals; to-day, no festal chimes 
invite them to church, no hallowed peal of 
mighty organ, nor songs of praise and joy.are 
to be heard; no richly vested priests, no grandly 
ornamented altars are to be seen: this day belongs 
to the dead; this day is set apart for a pilgrimage 
to the church-yard, and all its thoughts and works 
are for the dead; it is given to the revival of old 
mournings and is especially consecrated to the 
memory of beloved friends and relatives now 
sleeping their last sleep beneath the greensward. 
To us, in the North, this day and its celebrations 
are unknown; and although it may be marked in 
the calendar, yet only in the few Catholic church- 
yards are to be seen the garlands placed upon the 
graves by the hands of a few thoughtful visitors. 
But in the South and West itis different. On the 
Rhine, in Southern Germany, and in Austria the 
everyday toil and business of life is almost at a 
stand-still: all who cherish a thought for the 
memory of departed loved ones go out to pay a 
tribute of respect and love to those who have gone 
the way of all flesh. Parents offer a candle for 
their departed children, sons and daughters pray 
fervently and lovingly over the graves of their 
parents, and everywhere copious tears are shed 
in hallowed memory of departed souls; a tender 
sorrow prevails, which is in sad, yet harmonious 
keeping with the autumnal sky, with the last 
drooping foliage of the woods, with the mournful 
moaning of the wind and the rustling of the 
leaves. Whoever has sojourned in Catholic 
countries cannot fail to remember the deep and 
touching poesy of All Souls’ Day. 

« Ah! in the midst of life's busy turmoil, in the 
midst of the constant changes, of care and pleas- 
ure, of despordency and hope, of ambition and 
energy, of disappointment and satisfaction, it 
must be indeed a precious boon to the heart to 
give a silent, a loving, and an earnest thought to 
those who have lived amongst us; to dream for 
one hour of the sure decay destined to all that is 
earthly; to stand by the graves of dear loved 
ones, and think that we, like them, shall one day 
fiud rest at last from life’s great strife and all its 
ills. Trulv, All Souls’ Day is a day of days; it 
is a feast which should be kept not only by 
Catholics, but by all men, no matter whether 
they believe in the Immacutate Conception, 
or Mary, or in nothing; whether their creed 
be Kant’s critics of pure reason, or whether 
they adhere to the faith of Luther, or swear by 
the Commandments of Moses. If we could have 
a@ great, universal, and really salvation-giving 
Church of humanity amongst us, if we could see 
a faith embracing all that is good and noble and 
beautiful in life and in death, in which there 
should bée no formula, no symbol:or creed, but 
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only one great and mighty sentiment of Faith, of 
Hope, and of Love, among the feasts of this great 
religion of humanity a celebration like that of 
All Souls’ Day would undoubtedly be one of the 
foremost in this new and life-giving religion.” 


Raphael. 


EY OONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER ViI—(Continued). 


OW eng Raphael continued in the pew after 

the girl left the church he knew not, for 

her appearance had made him forget everything. 

Suddenly the jingling of keys caused him to look 

eround; at. the entrance-door stood a Sister 

whose duty as portress it was to lock the church. 

The young gentleman ran his fingers a couple of 

times through his hair, snatched up his cane and 

hat, and remained standing before the good Sis- 
ter in evident confusion. 

“Pardon me, respected madam, if I have exer- 
cised your patience too long.” 

“I have nothing to pardon, sir,” she answered; 
“Tam only sorry that I must lock the church at 
the appointed time, and cannot leave you longer 
to your pious meditations; but in two days the 
May devotions will take place again—the last of 
the season.” 

He bowed and went away. After some time 
he perceived that he had taken the opposite direc- 
tion to h‘s father’s house; he immediately cor- 
rected his mistake, and hastened, in the twilight, 
‘through the streets, scarcely noticing their bustle, 
‘the passers-by swimming mistily before his eyes. 
“When he arrived home he drew forth the medal- 


lion, studied the photograph, and compared it 


with the girl he had seen in the church. 

“It is she! it is she!” he exclaimed: “only the 
reality is still fairer, more granetul, and more en- 
chanting than the picture.” 

' He rose hastily and walked up and down the 
room. 

“How is this possible? Have my senses de- 
ceived me? It often happens that my fancies 
‘Decome incorporate before my bodily éyes; has 
- ‘my fancy imposed upon me this time‘aléo? But 
she passed so near me that I could ¢learly dis- 


‘tdniguish every lineament; and désidés I was:not ; 


‘thinking of the medallion at all at the time: it is 
actually impossible that the péwers of -the imagi- 
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nation could deceive me so thoroughly under the 
circumstances. But who is she? The daughter 
of the rich and brilliant Baron Hartung? No; 
her modest dress reveals a common station and 
narrow means; but how came Hartung by the 
photograph? Ah! now I see it! The baron is 
an enthusiast for painting, and the girl is uncom- 
monly handsome: may not Hartung’s apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful have led him to encase her 
picture in this golden frame, that he might occa- 
sionally admire this masterpiece of God? So it 
is! I must learn her name, and discover whether 
ber mental qualities correspond with this perfect 
bodily form, surrounded as it is by the breath of 
the ideal. Next day but one the concluding de- 
votions are to be offered up; I will be there, will 
await her departure from the church, and will 
follow her at a distance to her parents’ house; 
then some opportunity will present itself of be- 
coming better acquainted with her. How strange! 
the fair sex has not heretofore excited my least 
sympathy: their ways fell far short of my expec- 
tations of womanly qualities; and yet I now feel 
the most lively interest in a stranger, simply be- 
cause she is very beautiful, and yet that beauty 
may be only skin deep.” 

Impatiently Raphael awaited the ins and the 
hour of the final May devotions: long before it 
was time to begin, he paced the street on which 
stood the church, and felt impatient at the bell 
for not ringing at once; and he did something 
else that was contrary to his wont: whenever a 
female form appeared, he turned his eyes in the 
direction, sometimes only for an instant, some- 
times with more deliberation. When a female 
appeared with hat, crinoline, and puffy hair, 
Raphael at once turned away as from something 
ugly, but if a white, round straw hat showed 
itself, worn bya gracefully moving maiden, his 
inspection was closer, till he felt convinced that 
it was not her whom he sought. 

At last the bell rang out clear and joyous above 
the bustle of the town; Raphael entered the 
church, and was the first in the pew that he had 
occupied two days before; the house of God soon 
filled up. He saw the pupils entering by a side- 
door which opened into the church from their 
enclosure, and taking their accustomed places; 
his pew also was soon filled. Many of the faith- 
ful remained in the aisles, as they found no other 
place; the organ struck up its solemnly touching 
sounds, and then the clear, girlish voices sang 
their hymns of praise to the Virgin-Mother. 

Raphael had hardly begun to taste the blessed 
influences of the divine worship when reproach- 
ing voices spoke to his heart: not religious mo- 
tives, said they, no attraction of piety had drawn 
him to the Lord’s house, but only curiosity, the 
mere wish to gratify a vivid expectation. He 
felt guilty before the Most High, and defiled in 
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this pure sphere, where souls commune with God 
alone, and recommend themselves to the power- 
ful intercession of the Queen of Angels. Honestly 
striving to subject his feelings to the religious 
object, he attended to the course of the sacred 
services, prayed aloud with the congregation, and 
silently, in his heart, when the singing began; yet 
he could not drive away the thought of the beau- 
tiful reality of the image in the medallion, and 
just as little could he repress the lively anxiety 
that perhaps she was not present. At last the 
Benediction terminated the services, the worship- 
pers gradually departed, and only a few pious 
souls lingered around the flower-decked altar: 
white, round straw-hats were on many heads, and 
he could not guess whether or not one of these 
bedecked the head of her who interested him so 
much, hence his restlessness continued to increase, 
a new and strange thing to him, for he had never 
felt thus before. 

His attention was attracted by a movement of 
some one near the altar; looking up he saw two 
maidens arise, and they had barely entered the 
aisle when his face became glowing red, suffused 
by shame and embarrassment; it was she,—in 
the artist’s estimation, a bright, spotless angel, 
who had just been doing homage to her Queen, 
and who now floated through the church with 
downcast eyes, her gentle countenance still lighted 
up by the sweet spirit of intercourse with heaven. 

He followed slowly; in the street she proceeded 
a short distance before, occasionally turning her 
head towards her companion: to-day as formerly 
she wore a plain dress of soft colors, and neither 
hoopskirt nor unmeaning chignon. 

“Perhaps the absence of these articles is not 
caused by her good taste, but by her limited 
means,” thought he; “a chignon is dear, and her 
clothing seems to border on poverty.” 

This idea was strengthened when the girls en- 
tered a narrow street occupied by handicraftsmen 
and day-laborers: proceeding a short distance, 
they disappeared within the entrance of a modest 
house, and in passing he took notice of a sign- 
board hanging over the door with boots and shoes 
painted on it, and the information added that the 
master-shoemaker Gotthold lived there. 

“ A shoemaker’s daughter after all!” murmured 
Raphael; “how strange that such a sunflower 
should have thriven in this dark and narrow 
street! Now if I had but a chance to discover the 
mental qualities of this glorious creature! A fine 
education is hardly to be expected—and what 
purpose would it subserve? Education does not 
ennoble the soul without moral culture: our girls 
are all educated,—but what of that? an insupera- 
ble antipathy repels me at the approach of seeming 
supexiority and rea] emptiness. The shoemaker’s 
daughter may bé as beautiful mentally as phy- 
Sically witbout worldly education, and this being 


80, what is the one thing that has elevated her to 
that bright eminence which reflects the ideal? 
Naught but her pious practices, her religious ob- 
servances, her spotless life, and all this comes 
from the fact that she is obedient to the com- 
mands of the absolute Good, which is but one 
more proof of the close relationship existing be- 
tween religion and art: but supposing that phy- 
sical beauty is not accompanied by moral beauty; 
supposing physical beauty to be only a deceptive 
shell that covers moral ugliness, what worth 
would the shoemaker’s daughter have in the 
judgment of a severe and just critic? None! 
for where there is not the good, there cannot be 
the beautiful; thus I arrive again at the same 
result: religion and the moral law c stitute the 
foundation of aj! true art. Hem! anu our materi- 
alists, our atheists, our meckers of re'izion, our 
senseless praters, would found a species of art on 
the quicksands of moral lawlessness, on ‘he denial 
of all that is supersensible! the matter is 18 clear 
to me as the noonday sun; and thoee ..odera 
apostles of art do not recognize the fai ity of 
their gospel of materialism.” 

Thus he went forward a short way. 

“TI shall now leave my measure for a pair of 
boots with Master Gotthold,” said he, smiling; 
“his sign warrants me in entering freely. The 
daughter will offer the new customer achair; she 
will not be averse to a short conversation, and 
I shall thus gain anu insight into her character; 
and then shalt thou see, O my artistic soul, how 
all thy glorious visions turn to dust!” 

He turned with rapid steps towards Gotthold’s: : 
he entered a dusky passage with doors to the 
right and to the left. To the Jeft, csildren‘'s 
voices: to the right, the deepest silece; he 
knocked at the door to the left, crossed the thresh- 
hold, and stood spellbound. 

She was seated on a chair, her hat lay on the 
table, and the full beauty of her head and face 
was revealed to the master-mind of Raphael for 
his full inspection. She wore indeed nc -chignon, 
but her own glossy hair was wound about her 
head in simple grace, but there was such an 
abundance of it: on her lap sat a child with 
folded hands, trying to repeat the words of a 
simple prayer; her companion sat vn a low stool, 
and another little girl of about fou. vears of age 
stood in the middle of the ruvum, a rosary around 
her neck like a chain, and bread and milk in her 
hands. 

The young man had entered hastily, saw the 
child praying on her lap, and now when she 
turned her countenance towards him, he felt 
painfully embarrassed. Before she had opened 
her lips, the first glance at her told him that she 
could not be a sboemaker's daughter, that ber 
natura] grace would adorn a princess, that the 
ease and assurance of ber conduct revealed her 
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perfect culture, and that the brilliancy of her 
béauty filled the poor place with overpowerinz 
brightness. Raphael at least seemed to be struck 
blind, for his eyes sought the ground and he 
stood greatly confused. 

“Pardon-me!” he managed to stammer; “I 
wanted to see Gotthold the shoemaker.” 

“Master Gotthold’s is on the opposite side of 
the passage, sir,” answered a voice whose melody 
did not calm him. 

“Thanks, madam!” he answered bowing, and 
looking around for an excuse tu prolong his stay, 
but, singular to relate, Raphael, richly endowed 
as he was with the inventiveness of an artist, 
could not hit on any pretence for a longer stay; 
he must vacate the fleld in spite of himself, which 
he proceeded to do by repeated bows, and the con- 
sequence of this was that she arose in compliance 
with the dictates of politeness. He had raised 
the latch when a relief appeared. 

The four-year old child had been watching the 
stranger after a child’s fashion, and then she 
smiled at him as an acquaintance: the little one 
ran up to him, and took hold of the skirt of his 
coat, confidingly. “Why are you going away so 
soon? Will you not wait till father comes? 
Father says you are the nicest and best gentleman 
in the whole world. Father says that without you 
we should all have starved, and Mother Ottilia 
says we must pray for you every day, but I don’t 
know your name, and father don't know it, and 
Mother Ottilia don’t know it. My name is Eva: 
what is yours?” 

“My name is Raphael, my child,” answered the 
artist, surprised. : 

“Raphael! Then I will pray for you, Mr. Ra- 
phael, every day, because you gave me bread and 
clothes. See! I got this dress from you, and 
Bertie got her dress from you; and there are my 
Sunday shoes; and [ got them from you too,” 
prattled Eva in nigh glee, bringing a new pair of 
shoes out of acorner. “ Ain’t they pretty? Mas- 
ter Gotthold made them; will Master Gotthold 
make you shoes too?” 

“Yes, my child,” and turning his eyes to her he 
saw that she stood smiling. “I cannot remember 
that-I deserve these praises of the child,” he said; 
“evidéntly she takes me for some one else.” 

“These are the children of Strohmaier, a fac- 
tory hand, who some time azo was about to do 
himself great harm, and who received a very rich 
present from a gentteman near the Rhine,” she 
said. 

The young man then’remembered the circum- 
stances thus _ unexpectedly brought to light by 
Eva's prattle: “She read in his countenance some 
embarrassment on account of this revelation of a 
secret good deed; she also drew from this noble 
trait that he had a charitable heart, and she 
looked at him with respect. 


“TI rejoice at the blessings that have flowed 
from a slight deed of charity,” he said: “you, on 
the contrary, madam, appear to act towards the 
children the part of a kind and loving mother.” 

“We can hardly lay claim to this,” answered 
she in, a frank tone; “three visits a week, and 
that is all.” 

“ And you bring us something every time,” added 
Eva; “and you knit stockings for us, and make us 
underclothes.” 

Raphael looked with a smile at the blushing 
maiden. 

“The little one means the presents from the 
ladies’ society,” she explained: “the Sisters of 
Mercy can no longer attend to the amount of 
work that is to be done for the poor, and they 
have therefore entrusted Strohmaier's family to 
the St. Elizabeth’s Union, to which I have the un- 
merited honor of belonging.” 

“Why is your society called the St. Elizabeth's?” 
he asked. 

“Because it is under the patronage of St. 
Elizabeth, who during her life was Countess of 
Thuringia.” 

“Ah! one of the truly grand female figures of 
the Middle Ages!” said he, in admiration; “in 
reading her eventful life one is touched, sur- 
prised, and elevated by this most noble princess.” 

“You seem to be an artist?” 

“ At your service, a painter: whence did you 
infer this, madam?” 

“From the warmth of your approbation and 
from your appreciation of the life of a heroic 
soul,” she answered. “The artists of the Middle 
Ages had also this appreciation, as we see from 
those works of such exquisite tenderness of feel- 
ing in sculpture and painting. A painting or a 
statue of Elizabeth from the Middle Ages is a 
true copy of the soul-life of a saint. It is only be- 
cause the genuine artist is a nobler man, who 
more clearly perceives, and feels more intensely, 
that hecan rightly paint or chisel out asaint; but 
since you are moved and inspired by reading their 
lives, I concluded that pert:aps you were an artist.” 

This explanation from the lips of a young girl 
seemed all but wonderful to the artist. 

“You forget,” he remarked, concealing his sur- 
prise, “that I am no painter of the Middle Ages, 
but of the present.” 

“Now,” she answered, smiling, “we must not 
take it for granted that all the modern artists are 
going astray. I thank you, sir,” she concluded, 
with an amiability that was quite charming, “for 
honoring our patroness; if you attach any weight 
to the opinion of a girl who is possessed of the 
time and opportunity to institute comparisons be- 
tween modern art and that of the Middle Ages, 
then you will always seek the ideal of your artis- 
tic creations in the spheres in which St. Elizabeth 
thought and lived.” 
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These words raised his astonishment to the 
highest pitch, for they not only contained a con- 
demnation of the materialistic tendency of art, 
but also an approbation of his personal views, 
which, he thought, were his alone at the present 
day. His surprise left him no objections to make. 
There was a long pause, and he saw but one way 
to escape his helplessness and that was by an imme- 
diate retreat; this he affected rather unskilfully, 
by ceremonious bows and the very ordinary words 
of leave-taking: “Madam, I have the honor to bid 
you good-by.” 

When the door closed behind him and he came 
out into the passage, the hammering of Master 
Gotthold caught his attention. Without this re- 
minder he would, to all appearances, have gone 
away at once in the present whirl of his mind; 
now, however he entered the master's shop, was 
met first by a strong odor of wax and leather, and 
then by the bows and scrapes of the shoemaker. 

“How can I serve the gentleman?” 

“ Boots!” answered he, laconically. 

“Will you please be seated!” and Master Gott- 
hold offered a chair, after brushing it vigorously 
with his hand and raising a cloud of dust. 
“ Please be so kind as to sit down and let me take 
your measure,” repeated the shoemaker, looking 
inquiringly on the singular gentleman who had 
remained standing, his eyes fixed before him in a 
fit of abstraction. 

The measure was taken. 

“Do you wish for half boots or full?” 

“Suit your own taste.” 

“You have a splendid leg for a boot, I will 
therefore make top boots; for that is stereotype. 
What is your honored name?” 

“ Raphael von Chlingen.” 

“Ah! exceedingly honored!” and Master Gott- 
hold bowed very low. “I will serve the noble 
gentleman to his entire satisfaction.” 

Raphael had hardly attended to the shoemaker’s 
words; his mind was away at the opposite side 
of the passage. 

“I went to the wrong door,” he now remarked. 

“Quite likely, honored sir. 
with me,” stated Master Gotthold. “ Very many 
customers, who honor me for the first time, make 
the same mistake: the house is small, and has a 
narrow street front, and it is easy to miss it.” 

“But it was in this little house that I missed 
you,” said Raphael, coming nearer his object. 

“ Aha! you went into the room on the left! I 
am very sorry, honored sir!” 

“ Who lives in that room?” 

“A certain Strohmaier, a stereotyped good-for- 
caught, a squanderer and ne’er-do-well,” said 
Master Gotthold angrily. “I should not bave let 
the room to Strohmaier—I take quiet and respect- 
able lodgers; but Sister Ottilia begged earnestly, 
and i could not refuse her, because she waited on 
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me four long weeks when I was sick, just eight 
days after thedeath of my dear wife. ‘Take him, 
Master Gotthold,’ the good Sister said; ‘it is nec- 
essary for Strohmaier to bein a respectable house, 
and such is yours: I will provide for bis rent.’ 
And so this Strohmaier thus comes, under my 
honorable roof.” 

“TI found two children and two young ladies in 
the room,” continued Raphael, getting still nearer 
his object. “The children belong to the work- 
man, of course; but the young women?” 

“Ah!” cried Master Gotthold, and his eyes be- 
gan to open. “ Was not one of the young ladies 
of very unusual beauty?” 

“Why yes! ” he answered, with asumed indif-- 
ference. 

“I say, of very unusual beanty!" " repeated 
Gotthold; “of a beauty such as may appear once 
in a thousand years; that is stereotype, is it not, 
noble sir?” 

“ Possibly,—it may be.” 

“See here, noble sir,” said the shoemaker, ear- 
nestly, “the lady of such singular beauty is no 
other than the daughter of the immensely rich 
Baron von Hartung, whose splendid villa adjoins 
the town.” 

“The simplicity of her dress would not show 
that,” remarked the young man. 

“Simplicity,—you are right there, noble eir; 
you see the noble lady Amanda gives everything 
to the poor, even her clothes, when it comes to 
that, and hence she is loved and honored by all 
the poor as an angel, that is stereotype. Every 
moment she is visiting those little worms of the 
good-for-nothing Strohmaier, and bas employed a 
woman by the week to look after them, and pays 
her. To do good is stereotype with.the young 
lady; yes indeed, she is an angel in human form.” 

“ And her companion ?” 

“ She is the chambermaid of the Baren’s daugh- 
ter.” 

Raphael went away, accompanied to the street 
by the zealous shoemaker with repeated asaur- 
ances of his devoted services. 

“Fine and good work is stereotype with me,” 
were the master’s last words. 

His mind filled with surprise, Raphael went 
his way. Amanda seemed to him an extraor- 
dinary being far removed from the commenplace. 
Every word that she hed uttered, he repeated; 
and her opinions on art and artists kept echoing 
in his soul like sentences of the sibyls. 

Near home Edward von Schwertechlag met him. 

“I was going to call on you, and it seems to me 
quite monstrous to find studio and easel forsaken : 
what are you doing with yourself now? Yester- 
day and this forenoon I inquired for you. ‘My 
master is not in,’ was Franz’s constant answer; 
how is this? are you on the road to become an 
idler? * : 
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“You were present when this was required of 
me: my rambling is tactics, a stratagem to get 
rid of the ever-crowding spirits. How is your 
new friend, the painter count?” 

“He is boiling with rage at his unsociable 
fellow-painter; let yourself be persuaded for 
once! let him at least see the Moorland.” 

“Has not a ceitain Baron Hartung expressed 
the same desire?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bat do you not see, Edward, the count to- 
morrow, the baron next day, and then an endless 
procession of sight-seeing ladies and gentlemen! 
our stairs would soon be worn out by their feet.” 

“That is not the plan; Dieberg and Hartung 
will come together. In all earnest, I pray you in 
favor of the gentlemen who are exceedingly in- 
terested about your preductions, not to refuse 
them admission.” 

“So be it! Bring them to-morrow at 3 in the 
afternoon.” 

“Settled!” cried the other, joyfully; “I shall at 
once bear the good tidings to Dieberg.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


How a Saint was Made.* 


BY M. L. M. 


HE moet interesting portion of the life of a 

_ servant of God is that which treats of the 
trials and disappointments endured, the hardest 
of these necessarily being caused by priests or 
Bishops. To this rule Mother St. Joseph’s ex- 
perience is no exception, as may be learned by 
studying the form of trials she underwent. 

The first thing that will strike most minds will 
undoubtedly be the prominence given to these 
sufferings, both by the good religious herself and 
by her reverend biographer. She thought her 
spiritual director, Bishop Devie, “cruel,” and the 
Abbé even deems his severity as “excessive.” It 
is quite comforting to common Christians to find 
the holy woman so sensitive and given to com- 
plaining of ghostly harshness; it is so terrible a 
thing to be harshly treated by a priest! anything 
can be borne but that; and, alas! that is the very 
thing that must be borne if one is trying even 
ever so feebly to be good. How naturally comes 
the vexed cry that one had better be a reprobate, 


—then the priest would not be so cross, but kind 
and persuasive! Muny a soul ready to give up, 
and turn worldly or lukewarm, might be strength- 
ened to endure by Mother St. Joseph’s experience. 
Let us look into it a little. , 

Bishop Devie, “himself accustomed to most 
austere practices of mortification,” obliged his 
penitent to practice such penances that she used 
to say, “I might cal) my director an executioner.” 
Now this is easily understood: she was aiming 
to do such work for God as only saints can do, 
and how then could she expect to be exempted 
from corporal mortifications? The saints often- 
times had to be forbidden to practice them, they 
used them to such excess. 

He framed a rule of conduct for the controlling 
of her everyday life: Prayer, meditation, reading, 
practices of devotion and mortification, permis- 
sion to absent herself from community, errands 
of active zeal in public,—he appointed and limited 
all. What a tyrannical director! Of course a 
director should direct nothing! 

When she conferred with him on business, he 
always contrived to give her some humiliation. 
Why should a spiritual director give anything 
but praise and flattery ? 

He showed his estimate of her abilities by giv- 
ing her the most important missions, yet wanted 
no precise details of her success. This cruel 
director had an odd dislike to pride. 

He gave her a reproof and a penance when she 
allowed the Sisters to know of her extra auster- 
ities. Poor vanity, how art thou vexed! 

He checked her impetuous haste to open novi- 
clates and schools, recommending two or three 
months’ delay, which he thought she could well 
employ in forming her postulants to habits of 
regularity and holiness; and as she was equally 
impetuous in giving counsel to priests as well as 
to l:ymen, the prudent Bishop had the cruelty to 
forbid her to do so for one year. 

It is to be feared that spiritual direction in 
these days is very little better than a delusion, 
when we see with what difficulties it had to con- 
tend in the case of even so holy a soul; for Mother 
St. Joseph was in very truth a holy woman, saint- 
like, if not actually a saint; and that she was so 
is due, under God, to her spiritual director, Bishop 
Devie; but for him her life had been a failure. 
He took her in charge when she was approaching 
the turning point in spirituality, and with perse- 
vering care he guided her through all its dangers, 
and thus made her a saint, almost in spite of her- 
self. We know of no book which so clearly 
illustrates the supernatural character of genuine 
spiritual direction. 

The learned Abbé observes: “In the early por- 
tion of her life, Mother St. Joseph had literally 
followed the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, 
mingled with the impulses of an ardent, generous, 
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and energetic soul: one would suppose that God 
would allow this expansive nature t» open sweetly 
the treasures of goodness with which He had en- 
dowed her; and without doubt this would have 
resulted had she remained in the world, where 
she could tread the pith of Christian perfection 
alone, with only the loving inspirations of God to 
guide her actions; but being called to the direc- 
tion of others, and to subject many souls to the 
empire of strict religious discipline, she had to 
accustom herself to obey at all times, and par- 
ticularly when obedience was painful.” 

This passage explains how it comes to piss that 
devout and zealous seculars accomplish so little 
in pruportion to their desires and plans, and too 
often give up in disgust and weariness of well- 
doing, thereby falling into that lukewarmness 
from which onlv a miracle of grace ean rouse 
them. We see this every day: every parish can 
point to some souls who were once the delight of 
their pastors, and models for general imitation, 
and yet, who are now in the various stages of 
lukewarmness, or openly and boastfully attached 
to the woild they had formerly abhorred. This 
change may be attributed to divers causes, but 
there is one cause underlying all others,—viz.: 
the want of spiritual direction. Some of these 
souls never dreamt of the necessity of such a 
thing, and consequently, four want of it, fell away 
at the first serious obstacle they encountered in 
fighting the good fight. By far a greater number, 
however, have been under direction, and yet have 
fallen away. In the example of Mother St. Jo- 
seph we see how their progress was arrested. 

Her first spiritual guide was one altogether to 
her taste; he encouraged all her high aspirations, 
and did not trouble her much about interior vir- 
tues or pure motives; she was still a child, a be 
ginner in the ec'ence of perfection. A wise 
teacher makes the rudiments easy and attractive, 
and all pious persons rejoice in this kind of direc- 
tion. It is easy to be good when one is indulged in 
every pious fancy, kiudly helped. generously com- 
mended, and fully appreciated; but if the soul is 
really pious, there comes atime when it emerges 
from this sweet sniritual childhood. This era 
found Mother St. Joseph under a new director, 
who gave her occasional rebuffs, and pointed out 
her deficiency in those virtues essential to the 
true christian character. Woman-like, she be- 
lieved he was Jaburing under a delusion concern- 
ing her. and tbat his direction was not suitable 
for her. and she told him so, but the g..od Father 


represented to her that but fur these trials she: 


would have remained unconscious of her imper- 
fectious, which were: speaking too frequently of 
herself, harshness to others, too much sensitive- 
ness in imaginary wrongs done her, and rash 
judgment, in imputing unworthy motives. Who 
can fail to see in this a picture of all devout 
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women in this stage of the spiritual life? These 
are precisely the faults which every one perceives 
in them; but as for themselves, self-love com- 
pletely blinds them, as it did Mother St. Joseph: 
no doubt she was in the habit of meditating and 
of examining her conscience, but meditation and 
examen did as much for her as for everybody 
else, and no more. Nothing but holy obedience 
will ever cure such defects,— obedience either to 
spiritual directors or to religious superiors. This 
hard and weurisome struggle against the bad in- 
clinations of fallen nature sanctifies the soul; 
there is no other method of attaining perfection. 
If the soul refuses to enter on this struggle, as 
souls generally do, it must gradually fall off from 
all its good pu' poses. 

Not so did Mother St. Joseph: hurt and dis- 
mayed as she wa; by this new species of direc- 
tion, she persevered, and at length understood its 
true wisdom and real kindness. 

And now we might suppose her troubles and 
struggles at an end; surely she has now attained 
perfection, and may begin to enjoy some repqse 
after this arduous warfare against se7/. 

Not at all! but, on the contrary, it is just at this 
point that the real battle must be fought; all 
that has gone before was but an occasional skir- 
mish; a getting into the spirit of the combat; 
and to conduct the strife, which must now be 
decisive, God appoints the valiant leader under 
whose orders it shall be carried on to a glorious 
triumph. Like an experienced general, Bishop 
Devie takes a full survey of the battle-field, counts 
the forces on either side, examines and makes 
himself acquainted with her usual manner of 
combat. His conclusion is that her tactics must 
be changed; she has done well thus far, and the 
victory is apparently within her grasp, but that 
great enemy, self-love, is really as vigorous as 
ever, and has but retreated to gather fresh re- 
sources for a new attack against which her pres- 
ent force could avail nothing. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori says: “The world and 
the devil are most powerful enemies to our eter- 
nal salvation; but.our own body, because it is a 
domestic enemy, is a still more dangerous antago- 
nist.” Of this domestic enemy, Mother St. Joseph 
had probably not thought; it served her well in 
her deeds of mercy and of zeal, why, therefore, 
should she punish it? No one with active talent . 
for business ever likes to hear that bodily morti- 
fication is essential to holiness; they have need of 
all their strength in their exhausting duties, is 
their argument; let others, who lead quiet or con- 
templative lives, do the penances. But St. Al- 
phonsus warns all aspiring to perfection not to im- 
pair the strength of the soul for the sake of bodily 
health, because the soul will always remain weak ~ 
as long the flesh is not mortified; and comment- 
ing on a maxim of Salvian, he says: “ All, and 
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particularly nuns, who have consecrated them- 
selves to the love of Jesus Christ, are weak in 
body, and desire to continue in their infirmities: 
were they strong and vigorous, it would be ditfi- 
cult for them to attain sanctity.” 

Bishop Devie, then, imposed corporal mortifica- 
tions on his fervent penitent, who, as already 
stated, did not like them; in her childhood, she 
had sought them, but now her ardor was turned in 
a different direction, and she was more for doing 
good than for being good, which is the general 
mistake of those in middle life who aspire to per- 
fection. Unless all the saints are in error, the 
zealous director was right. Here, then, we have a 
practical lesson for all souls aiming at perfection: 
at some particular point of their progress, real 
bodily sufferings, self-inflicted, are of prime im- 
portance, and they must not be unfrequent or for 
a short period, but, like Mother St. Joseph’s, must 
be continued through many years. The flesh may 
rebel, and piide protest against such humiliating 
practices, but all must be made to yield when 
obedience is required. During Mother St. Joseph’s 
first years in religion, her active spirit had been 
allowed as free scope as if she was a secular; 
no one checked or controlled its development: 
priests and laymen, superiors and companions 
alike, admired her versatile abilities, and helped 
to promote her innumerable enterprises. When 
Bishop Devie framed a strict rule of conduct for 
such a strong and independent spirit, we can well 
imagine how terrible a bondage it must have 
proved; yet all spiritual guides are earnest in 
recommending such a check on the helter-skelter 
energy of active piety and the dreamy vagueness 
of contemplative devotion, Another lesson for 
piety in the world. 

Spiritual direction is too powerful a means of 
good not to be attended with many dangers: it is 
very apt to degenerate into religious gossip, and 
to puff up the penitent with a pleasant feeling of 
self-importance; but Mother St. Joseph was pre- 
served from every danger of this kind by the lit- 
tle humiliations it imposed; of course, she did not 
wish for them, nevertheless, they were not the 
less salutary for that. She was engaged in under- 
takings, various and important, and how insen- 
sibly could not vain-glory have taken possession 
of this generous soul and warped aJl its glorivus 
powers, had the eminent prelate indulged her in 
the recital of her efforts and successes! By check- 
ing these explanations, and telling her they were 
proofs of self-love, he not only saved her from 
* yanity, but rendered her good works more accept- 
abje to God, who saw her pain and humiliation, 
and would compensate her in His own way. 

Besides these three lessons, particularly useful 
to spiritual persons, there is another, of special in- 
terest to every Christian, which the entire direction 
of the saintly prelate tended to enforce: fidelity 


to the common and necessary duties of her state. 
In her twenty-fourth year, with only four years’ 
experience both as novice and professed, Sister 
St. Joseph was appointed Mother Superior, and 
for the remaining thirty-five years of her life was 
continuously in positions of great difficulty and 
responsibility; thus she had to blend, as well as 
she could, the almost incompatible duties of 
Superior and business-woman. For the latter 
office, all her natural gifts, inclinations, habits 
and abilities qualified her, but for the former, she 
had neither taste nor experience: the thorough- 
going, successful woman of business had naturally 
a strong aversion, and, generally contempt, for 
the qualities and virtues that make the faithful 
mother. Now, Mother St. Joseph was obliged, by 
the rules of her Order, to active labors for the 
community at large: te, the great public; and 
she was obliged, by every law of nature, grace and 
religion, to be a true mother to the little com- 
munity over which she was placed. These were 
her children, those her neighbors. Her superior- 
ship of eighteen years at Belley was, therefore, 
marvellous, as a faithful perseverance in such con- 
flicting duties. The learned Abbé, who so briefly 
yet graphically places before us the life of this 
truly great woman, attributes all, under God, to 
her virtues and talents and supernatural powers; 
but, giving all these the greatest possible credence, 
the unanimous verdict of her own sex would 
justly ascribe the whole to Bishop Devie's direc- 
tion. It was that, and that only, which kept her 
in the path of duty, a veritable martyrdom as it 
was to a nature like hers. 

This was made evident on her removal to Gap. 
Hitherto sl:e bad received encouragement and help 
on every side; the boldness of her benevolent 
enterprises delighted everybody, and her fluent 
speech, affable manners, and graceful tact, inspired 
confidence and friendly feeling in all who ap- 
preached her; now she was alone; no exterior 
work presented itself; she was simply to found a 
religious community in the midst of poverty and 
obscurity Her natural buoyancy of disposition 
svon gave way, and she pined under the weari- 
some burden of her uncheered, unappreciated, and 
monotonous cares. Her biographer takes a differ- 
ent view of her trials. “The severe direction of 
M. Devie,” he remarks, “ resulted in disheartening 
this soul so oppressed wiih sadness: her custom 
of speaking freely to our Lord, and of communi- 
cating to others the lights and impressions she re- 
ceived, had been fought against incessantly, and 
discouragement and fear withheld her from under- 
taking any new work.” Whatever may have been 
the cause, the change in her was unquestionably 
guiding her on tothe fulfilment of her childhood’s 
wish: “to be a saint.” No one becomes a saint 
in the heyday of prosperity and success: the 
purest spiritual ambition must be frustrated, and 
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the holiest plans overturned, where a saint is to 
be formed; God alone does this work, and He 
matures it through suffering, discouragement ard 
fear. Wecan see in this instance how sweetly 
His wisdom so disposes events and circumstances 
that this suffering is often without fault in its in- 
struments or victims. Mother St. Joseph did her 
best to conform to her novel position, but the ener- 
getic, practical mind, could not all at once yield the 
field to the patient, maternal heart. In the charm- 
ing little anecdote of Sister Wilfrid and the trunk, 
the internal strife was plain: Mother St. Joseph 
wished to console and enliven her dejected child, 
but her effort to do so was almost neutralized by 
its ludicrous nature; such an expedient would 
not occur to any but a practical woman, whose 
first impulse is to throw ridicule on feelings she 
does not share. Although Sister St. Wilfrid, to 
her no small credit, joined in the laugh at her own 
expense, yet she must have felt that no real sym- 
pathy existed between her and the superior; and 
where a mother cannot enter tenderly and sweetly 
into a child’s every grief, however trifling or even 
fictitious it may be, but one result can follow 
—dissension in the family; faction in the religi- 
ous community. 

Mother St. Joseph’s success in organization, 
by increasing the number of her subjects, also 
increased the evil, which at the end of three 
years had become unbearable, and she left Gap, 
broken in health and spirit, and returned to 
Belley, where “the people no longer recognized 
the Mother St. Joseph of old; her readiness 
of reply, her clear decisions, her firm will were 
all of the past; she would scarcely speak to 
any one who came to visit her; and when advice 
was asked of her, she would answer: ‘I do not 
know what I would do; examine the matter and 
decide for yourself!’... At Belley, where she 
had a few years previously received expressions 
of the greatest respect and gratitude, she was not 
wanted by the people, who complained and blamed 
at the same time..... Her weakened faculties 
left nothing to be desired for her but a peaceful 
death in some remote house of the order. . . This 
truly extraordinary woman, who had already sig- 
nalized herself by works stamped with the seal of 
charity and of faith, was then regarded by her 
superiors as a useless instrument, worn out and 
unfit to labor longer in the service of God.” 

Behold the saint! Now she is ready for her 
real life-work! the woman of business is no more; 
the mother is presented to us in all her superhu- 
man perfections, in all her winning, unobtrusive 
loveliness of heart and soul; nobly she earns her 
title of “ Foundress of the Congregation of Sisteis 
cf St. Joseph at Bordeaux,” devoting to this great 
task the last fourteen years of her life with a zee! 
caim and patient, where it was formerly rash and 
impetuous; as willing now to wait for God's own 


time as she was once all eagerness to anticipate 
it. With every natural gift elevated, and almost 
idealized, with every winning trait ennobled by 
supernatural power, Mother St. Joseph stacds 
before us, a striking example of the wonderful 
efficacy of spiritual direction, even unwillingly 
submitted to; nor can we fail to see that to the 
director, no less than to the penitent, such a work 
must be one of ditliculty and pain. A saint is 
required to make a saint. 


oo 


The Devil and Freemasonry. 


HE following striking narrative is authentic; 
before publishing it, the Semaine Religteuse 
of Grenoble collated and sifted all the proofs; and 
Very Rev. Father Jandel, the Superior-General 
of the Dominicans, related it to several persons 
whose depositions are in the hands of the editor. 
Well-authenticated proofs of diabolical mani- 
festations in Masonic lodges in our own land are 
not wanting to show that Freemasonry is every- 
where the same: the city of the evil one in oppo- 
sition to the city of God; the devil’s emissaries 
mimicking the symbols and rites of God’s elect; 
conventicles in which the most horrible sacrileges 
are committed,—in which the consecrated Host is 
subjected to the most revolting profanations. 

Although human perversity may lead to exe- 
crable sins, there are crimes which seem to sur- 
pass its strength and wickedness, and which nec- 
essarily suppose the intervention of a spirit mure 
perverse than that of man, however great may be 
his degradation and impiety. There are excesses 
which interest, ambition, love of gold, lust, ha- 
tred, or any other passion which sways the hu- 
man heart fails to explain. A direct action of the 
spirit of darkness, therefore, becomes necessary ; 
a diabolical intervention alone can account, or 
supply a motive for it. The following are the 
facts: 

Very Rey. Father Jandel, a Dominican, had 
been preaching in the Cathedral of Lyons on 
the efficacy of the Sign of the Cross. As he 
stepped out of the church, a gentleman walked 
up to him and abruptly asked him: “Sir, do you 
believe what you have just now been teaching?” 

“If I did not believe it, 1 would not teach it,” 
retorted the priest; “I only teach the faithful 
what I honestly believe to be the truth, and the’ 
efficacy of the holy Sign of the Cross is acknowl- 
edged by the Church.” 

“So you do believe it—do you?” resumed the 
man with evident astonishment. “Well, sir, I 
am a Freemason, and I believe it not; but as rou 
are so thoroughly convinced of the truth of what 
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you have been preaching, I am desirous of putting 
your faith and the efticacy of the Sign of the Cross 
to the test. We meet every night at such a num- 
ber of such a street; the devil himself usually 
presides at our meetings. Come with me to-night. 
We will remain at the hall door; you shall make 
the Sign of the Cross over the assembly, and we 
shall soon see whether what you gaid is true or 
not.” 

“T believe firmly in the Sign of the Cross, but 
I cannot lightly tempt God, or try my faith. 
Give me three days to think the matter over.” 

“ At your service, Father; whenever you are 
ready call on me”; and the Freemason handed 
the priest his card. 

Father Jandel immediately called on Arch- 
bishop de Bonald, and asked him if he should 
accept this challenge in the name of the Cross. 

The Archbishop assembled some theologians 
and together they discussed at length the propri- 
ety of accepting the proffered test. They all came 
to the conclusion that the Dominican should ac- 
cept: “Go, my son,” said the Prelate, blessing him, 
“and God be with you.” 

Father Jandel passed the two remaining days 
in fervent prayer, in mortification, and in recom- 
mending himself to the prayers of his brethren 
and friends. During the evening of the third 
day he called at the house of the Freemason. 

The latter had some difficulty in recognizing 
him as the religious had donned a lay dress, and 
nothing but a large cross hidden in his bosom 
betrayed the Dominican preacher of three days 


0. 

Together they went to the place of meeting, 
which proved to be a spacious hall furnished 
in the most luxurious manner and Jit up as by 
the noonday sun. Most of the comfortable seats 
were already occupied, as the hour for the open- 
ing of the lodge was at hand. 

Our two visitors stopped at the door, and they 
had hardly time to compose themselves and 
to still their beating hearts, when a tall human 
form suddenly made its appearance among the 
waiting brethren, who scarcely betrayed a sign of 
emotion at the customary diabolical apparition. 

“There he is!” said the priest’s Masonic guide. 

Rev. Father Jandel immediately took the cru- 
cifix hid in his bosom, held it aloft with both 
hands and reverently made the Sign of the Cross 
upon the assembly. 

A thunderclap could not have had a more 
startling effect! Instantly the lights were extin- 
guished, the evil spirit disappeared, every article 
of furniture was torn from its place, and hurled 
against the occupants of the room, who rushed 
out in the street. The Freemason dragged the 
priest through the darkness by a private door 
into the street, and aimlessly hurried along. 
When he at last halted, this disciple of the devil 
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threw himself at the feet of Father Jandel: 
and with tears in his eyes, and his trembling 
hands raised on high, he exclaimed: “ Father, I 
believe! Pray for me! Help me! Henceforth I 
will be a true child of the Church.” 

Truly converted, he ever after admired the 
wisdom of the Church, which condemns Free- 
mason conventicles indiscriminately. Its mem- 
bers are often kept in the dark, but the initiated 
in every land know that these blindfolded sheep 
who see nothing but charity and benevolence in 
the Lodge, are the deluded dupes who furnish the 
money to carry out diabolical mysteries and devil- 
ish plans against the Church which none but the 
evil one himself could invent. : 
Cc. P. M. 


— 


An Interesting Dispute About the Souls 
in Purgatory. 


OSIGNOLIT, in his “Wonders of God in Pur- 
gatory,” which he wrote at the request of 
the Blessed Sebastian Valfré of the Turin Ora- 
tory, relates from the Dominican annals an in- 
teresting dispute between two good friars as to 
the respective merits of devotion for the conver- 


‘sion of sinners and devotion for the holy souls. 


Fra Bertrando was the great advocate of poor 
sinners; he constantly said Mass for them, and 
offered up: all -his prayers and penances to obtain 
for them the grace of conversion. “Sinners,” he 
said, “without grace are in a state of perdition; 
evil spirits are continually laying snares for 
them, to deprive them of the beatific vision, and 
to carry them off to eternal torments. Our 
Blessed Lord came down from heaven, and died 
a most painful death for them, what therefore, 
can be a higher work than to imitate Him and 
co-operate with Him in the salvation of souls? 
When a soul is lost the price of its redemption 
is lost also as far as that soul is concerned. 
Now the souls in purgatory are safe; they are 
sure of their eternal salvation. It is most true 
that they are plunged into a sea of sorrows, but 
they are sure to come out at last; they are the 
friends of God, whereas sinners are His enemies, 
and to be God’s enemy is the greatest misery in 
creation.” 

Fra Benedetto was an equally enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the suffering souls. He offered all his 
free Masses for them, as well as his prayers and 
penances. “Sinners,” he suid, “ were bound with 
the chains of their own will; they could leave off 
sinning if they pleased; the yoke was of their 
own choosing; but the dead were tied hand and 
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foot against their own will in the most excruci- 
ating sufferings. Now come, dear Fra Bertrando, 
tell me: suppose there were two beggars, one 
well and strong who could use his hands, and 
work if he liked, but who chose to suffer poverty 
rather than part with the sweets of idleness, and 
the other sick and maimed and helpless, who, in 
his piteous condition, could do nothing but sup- 
plicate help with cries and tears; which of the 
two would deserve compassion most, especially if 
the sick one was suffering the most intolerable 
agonies? Now, this is just the case between 
sinners and the holy souls: these last are suf- 
fering an excruciating martyrdom, and they have 
no means of helping themselves: it is true they 
have deserved these pains for their sins, but they 
are now already cleansed from those sins. They 
must have returned to the grace of God before 
they died, else they would not have been saved. 
They are now dear, inexpressibly dear, to God, 
and surely charity, well-ordered, must follow the 
wise love of the Divine will, and love most what 
-He loves most.” 


oo 


Santa Fe. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OLDEST TOWN IN 
UNITED STATES. 


THE 


James Carr, in “The Missouri Republican.” 


HIS is said to be the oldest town in America. 

I hardly think this is true. But it zs the 
oldest town in the United States. St. Augustine, 
Fla. was settled by the Spaniards in 1565. But 
when the Spaniards first came here in search of 
gold, in 1542, they found it a populous town. 
Evidently it was old when Columbus discovered 
America. It was old when Jamestown, Va., was 
settled by the English. It was old when the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock, in 
1620. It was the home of the Aztec and his pre- 
decessors centuries before America was discov- 
ered. How old it is no person knows, for “the 
memory of man runneth not thereunto.” 

Santa Fé does not possess any manufacturing 
establishment, a street railroad, a gas company, 
a steam engine, a frame house, or any of the in- 
ventions which have been made and put into use 
in places which cannot boast of antiquity. But it 
can boast of making brick—adobes—with straw 
in the same manner in which brick were made 
in the daya of Poaraoh. Jt can boast of the 
oldest house in the United States, if not in 


America. This house is situated on the south 
bank of Santa Fé river, in the southeast part of 
the city. It was there in 1542, when the Spani- 
ards first visited the country. It is a rough, 
quadrangular, two-story adobe. Its great auti- 
quity is apparent at a glance. The logs that sup- 
port the dirt roof show very little sigus of decay; 
The door is low and narrow; the floor is on the 
ground; the rooms are smal] and low, with 
white-washed, clean-looking walls, lighted with 
faint rays of sunshine penetrating through the 
port-holes, and slab-covered windows. You as- 
cend by means of two ladders through the loft to 
the dirt roof. This dwelling is known as the old 
Pueblo Indian house. 

Just east of this house stands San Miguel 
church. This is the oldest church in the United 
States, and is supposed to have been built in 1640. 
During the insurrection by the Pueblo Indians, 
in 1680, it was destroyed by them. It was re- 
built, as it now stands, in the year 1710, by the 
Marquis de la Penuela, through his agent, Don 
Augustin Elores Vergara, as is shown by an in- 
scription rudely carved on an old beam that sup- 
ports asmall gallery over the door of the church. 
It is built of adobe on a foundation of small 
stones laid in mortar. Its length is 100 feet, the 
width 60 and the height 40. It is in a pretty 
good state of preservation, considering its great 
age. The walls on the inside are high, white- 
washed, and run to a sharp peak. There are a 
few small benches and a dome-shaped altar con- 
taining the usual ornaments of a Catholic church; 
and on each side a painting of great antiquity. 
The walls are lined with a number of paintings 
representing the various stages of the cruci- 
fixion. Services are held in this church every day 
by the Most Rev. John B. Lamy, metropolitan of 
the province, when he is able to do so. 

Among other places of interest are the Arch- 
bishop's gardens: they are situated a short distance 
southeast of the plaza, and are quite large, contain- 
ing five or six acres; they are beautifully laid out 
and have a small lake with islands. Beautiful 
arbors may be seen in these gardens: there 
is one on the bank of the lake where Arch- 
bishop Lamy sits and delights to feed the fish 
with bread, and it is an amusing sight to see the 
fish scramble to the surface of the water to get 
the crumbs, and they appear as much delighted 
to get the food as the Archbishop is to give it to 
them. ‘The gardens are laid out with beautiful 
walks and planted with apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, apricots, currants, strawberries and other 
delicious fruits; it may truthfully be called a 
little paradise. In the placito court of his dwel- 
ling is a beautiful little fountain of pure water 
which plays all day long, and is very refreshing 
to belivid in the bright sunshine of au August 
day. 
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Catholic Notes. 


—Lady Anne Isabella Blunt, the only granddaugh- 
ter of Lord Byron, has been received into the Church. 

—The Holy See has threatened to withdraw the 
Papa! Nuncio from Paris if the religious decrees are 
enforced. 

—aA decree of the Congregation of the Index has 
just been passed upon the book treating on the Divorce 
Question by Alexandre Dumas. 

—A meeting of leading Jews has been convened in 
London, for the purpose of considering the advisability 
of assimilating the Jewish with the Christian Sabbath. 

— The Marquis of Ripon (Catholic) has ordered the 
discontinuance of the practice of doing official work of 
any kind on Sundays, as has hitherto been the custom 
in certain Indian Government offices. 

—Leo XIII has exhorted the Hungarian Epis- 
copate to carry out in their extremest rigor the ca- 
nonical regulations respecting mixed marriages. The 
Episcopate has consequently addressed a circular to 


the clergy forbidding them to celebrate mixed mar-: 


riages. 

— All the sects are busy holding councils; the Mor- 
mons have had one also, and have appointed John 
Taylor to succeed Brigham Young. What a wonder- 


ful variety in truth, and how many churches of Christ: 


were hatched by private judgment! In one respect, 
they are all alike: one Is, of course, just as divine as 
the other. 

—tTwo nuns, Sister Loretto and Sister Isabella, of 
the Ursuline Community of East Morrisania, N.Y., have 
sailed for Demerara, British Guiana, South America, to 
aid the Community of Ursulines there established. 
The Ursulines of Demerara are a foundation from Sligo, 
Ireland, and have a flourishing Institution, but are 
greatly in want of members. 

— At acollection made at a charity fair lately held 
in one of our western cities, a young lady presented 
the plate to a man who was noted both for his riches 


and stinginess, heping to obtain a contribution. “I: 
“O,” said the 


have nothing to give,” he said, sullenly. 
young lady, “then please take something, sir; you 
know we are begging for the poor!” 


—The monks of the Order of St. Benedict, who ‘keep’ 
watch over the tombs of the founders of the Savoy dy-' 
nasty at Hautecombe, on Lake Bourget, in Savoy, are. 


not to be disturbed bv the recent decrees on religious 


corporations in France. The treaty of 1860 between 
Victor Einmanuel and Napoleon III expressly ex-’ 


empted them from all French interference. 
—LE£o XII1 anp Prussta.—The noble stand made 


by the Sovereign Pontiff upon the subject of the bill. 


for amending the May Laws will let Prussia under- 
stand what it is to have to do with a power that cares 
nothing for Herr Krupp’s artillery. The Church must 
and will! be free; and the opposition and final defeat of 
Bismarck and his whole tribe only serve to make this 
all the more evident. 


—A Madrid special says:—* The Superior of ‘the 
Abbey of the Premontres, in the neighborhood of 
Avignon, an American named Edmunds, has visited 
this city to obtain permission to transport his com- 
munity to the Iberian peninsula. In the mean time he 


has placed his monastery under the protection of 
representatives of the United States, and planted the 
stars and stripes on the walls of the abbey.” 


—MonastTic LirE THE TRUE IDEAL.—Here is a 
thought from Donoso Uortes which merits considera- 
tion, especially in France and Germany: ‘‘For me, 
tre ideal of life is the monastic life. I believe that 
those. who pray do more for the world than those who 
combat; and if the world goes from bad to worse, it 
is because there are more battles than prayers. Could 
we penetrate into the secrets of God and of history, 
I hold that we should be struck with admiration in 
the presence of the wonderful etfects of prayer, even 
in human affairs.” 

—tThe Jesuit Fathers of Shanghai have just pub- 
lished at their press two volumes of great interest. 
The first contains a collection of imperial decrees and 
rescripts of viceroys and mandarinos io favor of Chris- 
tianity, and also of treaties between France and China, 
having for their object the free exercise of the Christian 
religion in the Celestial Empire; the other volume has 
for its subject the famous inscription of Singan-Pou, 
of which it contains the text, accompanied by critical 
observations. This inscription was discovered in 1625. 
It refers to the reign of one of the first emperors of the 
Thong dynasty, in the eighth century of our era, and 
affords incontestable proofs of the existence of Chris- 
tianity in China in those early times. 


—Miss Susic Rayner, the accomplished daughter of 
Hon. Kenneth Rayner, Solicitor of the Treasury depart- 
ment, embraced the Catholic religion and was baptized 
last Thursday morning by Father Walter, at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, a select few of her friends only being 
present to witness the ceremony. A remarkable thing 
about this incident, is the fact that the father of the 
young lady referred to was years ago prominently men- 
tioned for the Know-nothing nomination for the presi- 
dency, and initiated the third degree, the one proposing 
the religious test of that order, and that her mother is 
the sister of the late Bishop Polk of the Episcopal 
Church. So it seems that,in her case at least, religious 
tendencies were not mherited.— Washington Cor. Cath- 
olic Mirror. 

—CaTHOLic Epucation.—The Catholic mother is 
the first and most efficient teacher of her child. Low 
and gentle may be her voice, but even as we can trace 
the source of the tide ripple on the beach back to the 
mighty ocean of waters beyond, so on tracing the 
mother’s authority as teacher to its source, we find that 
she derives {t from the Church founded by Christ Him- 
self: she speaks with all the authority of an accredited 
représentative of the Catholic Church; and the truths 
of which she is the faithful expounder are the truths 
which she learned in her. own childhood from holy 
Mother Church. Hers are not the solitary utterances 
of a solitary teacher: her teaching is but the echo of 


‘| the teachings of the doctors of the Church—the echo of 


the teaching for which the martyrs gave their lives. 
The Catholic method of teaching is one that carries 
conviction to the mind of man; it is the source of the 
most generous emotions that can find lodgment in his 
breast, ‘and it prompts his will to works of sublime 
grandeur in the supernatural order.— Western Catholte. 


— Several Catholic journals having announced that, 


‘| by decree of the Sacred Congregationof Rites, no feativ- 


ities. would be held upon the centenary of St. Francis of 
Assisi, the Aurora is authorized to insert the following 
rectification: The Sacred Congregation of Rites merely 
forbids the celebration of special religious feasts on 
Sept. 26th, 1882, 700th.anniversary of the natal day of St. 
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Francis of Assisi, because the Church, save in the case 
of the Blessed Virgin, conceived without sin, and in 
that of St. John Baptist, sanctified in his mother’s 
womb, solemnizes only the day of the death of her 
saints, which ts their true natal day, wherein they are 
born to the eternal glory of the blessed in heaven. 
However, to recognize the civil anniversary of the sev- 
enth centenary of the birth of St. Francis of Assisi, the 
same Sacred Congregation authorizes the celebration, 
with the utmost possible solemnity, of the Feast of the 
death of that Saint for 1882 not only on Octover 4th, but 
likewise on the two days antecedent and on those fol- 
lowing, as was done for St. Benedict at Monte Cassino 
and throughout the entire Benedictine Order.—London 
Tablet. 

— One of our Catholic baronets, we regret to an- 
nounce, passed away on Thursday, 23d ult., in the per- 
son of Sir Vere de Vere, who died on that day at his 
residence, Curragh-chase, in the county of Limerick. 
He was the eldest son of the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
author of “ Mary Tador” and of various other poems, 
and Mary, his wife, sister of the first Lord Monteagle. 
The deceased, who was born in 1806, had therefore 
nearly completed his seventy-fourth year. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1838 
married Mary Lucy, eldest daughter of Mr. Rowland 
Standish, of Farleyhill, Berks, and Lady Lucy, dsugh- 
ter of the first Earl of Limerick. Except when pre- 
vented by ill-health, Sir Vere de Vere was a resident 
proprietor and magistrate in Ireland, where he was 
universally respected. In politics he was a consistent 
Liberal, thongh he preferred the studies and pursuits 
of private life to a public career; he is succeeded in 
his title and estates by his second brother, Stephen 
Edward de Vere, who represented the county of Lime- 

rick in Parliament from 1854 to 1859, and who is bar- 
rister-at-law. The next heir to the baronetcy is Sir 
Stephen’s younger brother, Aubrey de Vere, the poet; 
for the deceased was not only, as we have sald, the 
eldest son, but the eldest brother also of one of the 
truest poets of the Victorian era—London Weekly 
Register. 

—A PROTESTANT TRIBUTE TO CATHOLIC TEACH- 
1n@.—Profeesor Huxley, in the lecture delivered be- 
fore the Liverpool Philomathic Society on “Scientific 
Education,” said: “It was my fortune, some time ago, 
to pay a visit to one of the most important of the insti- 
tutions in which the clergy of the Catholic Church in 
these islands are trained; and it eeemed to me that the 
difference between these men and the comfortable 
champions of Anglicanism and of Dissent, was com- 
parable to the difference between our gallant volun- 
teers and the trained veterans of Napoleon's Old Guard. 
The Catholic priest is trained to know his business, 
and to do it effectually. The professors of the college 
in question, learned, zealous, and determined men, 
permitted me to speak frankly with them. We talked 
like outposts of opposed armies during truce—as 
friendly enemies: and when | ventured to point out 
the difficulties their stadents would have to encounter 
from scientific thought, they replied: ‘Our Chureh has 
lasted many ages, and has passed through many storms; 
the present is but a new gust of the old tempest, and 

we do not turn out our young men less fitted to weather 
it than they have been in former times to cope with the 
difficulties of those times. The heresies of the day are 
explained to them by their professors of philosophy and 
science, and they are taught how these heresies are to 
‘be met.’ I heartily respect an organization which 
faces its enemies in this way, and I wish that all eecle- 
siastical organizations were in as effective a condition. 


I think it would be better not only for them but for us.” 

—Tue Porres.—Eighty of the Popes are honored 
as saints, thirty-one martyrs, and forty-three confese- 
ors. St. Agatho was the only Pope who lived to be a 
centenarian, as he is also the only one, after St. Peter, 
who may be honored with the title of miracle-worker. 
St. Agatho died in 682, at the age of 107 years, having 
reigned three years six months and fifteen days. Greg- 
ory 1X died at the age of 98 years; Celestine IlI and 
Gregory XII at the age of 92; John XXII at the age 
of 90; Clement XII at the age of 88 years, and Clement 
X and Pius 1X at the age of 86. The Popes have been 
drawn from all classes of society. Nineteen were sons 
or near relatives of princes, and an equal number came 
from illustrious families. Many were nobiles in rank, 
or of great wealth; others sprang from obscurity. 
Sixtus VI was the son of a fisherman; Alexander V 
was the son of poor, unknown parents, and passed his 
first years in begging from door to door. Adrian IV, 
the only English Pope, was abandoned by his father, 
and had to subsist on charity unti!, going to France, 
he entered a convent as servant, where, by his intelli- 
gence and his virtues, he was afterwards deemed 
worthy to be received into religion. Sixtus V had for 
his father a poor laborer, for mother a servant, and for 
sister a laundress. St. Celestine V was the son of a 
simple farmer. Benedict XI was the child of a baker. 
Urban IV had a carpenter for his father, as also had 
Gregory VII. Five of the Popes had studied med'cine 
before taking holy orders. Benedict XI was the child 
ofanotary. Jullus I11 was the descendant of a famous 
jurisconsult. Pelegius 1 wes the son of the vicar of 
the prefect of his province. Paul V had for his father a 
patrician of Siena; and Eugene XIV, Gregory LI, and 
Alexander VII belonged to patrician families of 
Venice. Whatever their origin, however, they no 
sooner succeeded to the chair of St. Peter than they dis- 
played great wisdom, great charity, great dignity, and 
great piety. 

—GEEMAN CATHOLIC ConcRxss.—In no country 
of the world are the Catholics more zealous for their 
faith than they are in Germany, where the persecu- 
tion of the Church has been rife for the last seven 
years, There has been a congress of Catholics held 
every year since 1853, and this year it was at Con- 
stance, the city of the renowned Ccumenical Coun- 
cil of 1415, that the Catholics of Germany met in 
large numbers to deliberate on the welfare of their 
Chureh. This meeting was attended by some of the 
most illustrious members of the Catholic hierarchy, 
both of Germany and Switzerland; the famous Charch 
historian, Mgr. Hefele, Bishop of Rottenburg, drew a 
parallel between the desolate state of the Charch in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century and its prosperity 
as an institution at the present day; and Mgr. Greith, 
Bishop of St. Gall, gave an account of the state of things 
in Switzerland. A very graceful message was sent to 
the Congress by the Grand Duchess of Baden, daughter 
of the Emperor William, who seems to have a heart for 
the Church that has been so persistently persecuted 
for years past in the dominions both of her father and 
her husband. 

Among tbe resolutions passed by the twenty- 
seventh congress of German Catholics we notice the 
following, which we translate from the official text 
published by the Germania: 

1. This congress protests once more against the attacks 
that have been made upon the supreme spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Hory Father, and against the suppression of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. 

2. It calls upon al] German Oatholics to contribute Hber- 
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ally to the fand of Peter's Pence for the material support of 
the Holy See. : 

8. It brands the encroachments made by the secular power 
upon the free administration of the Holy Sacraments, and upon 
the free dissemination of divine truth by the Catholic clergy. 

4 In the opinion of this meeting, the spoliation of the 
Propaganda of Rome by the Italian Government is a viola- 
tion of the rights of Catholic Christendom at large. 

In three other resolutions the meeting declares itself 
in favor of denominational schools, and expressesits con- 
fidence in the Catholic members of the German Parlia- 
ment; whilst resolutions 9 and 10 are to this effect. 

9 The Catholics of Germany look with admiration upon 
the episcopate of Belgium and their flocks on account of the 
splendid sacrifices to which they submit in the interest of 
freedom of education. 

10. This congress expresses its unqualified sympathy with 
the Catholics of France in the great trials to which they are 
subjected by a persecuting Government. 

On the whole, it may be truly said that the German 
Catholic Congress of 1880 has proved itself fully as 
great a success as any of its twenty-six predecessors. 
—The Untverse. 


CORRESPONDENT :—St. Paul died in Rome in the year 4 
under Nero : no controversy about it. 


—————>—___—__ 


New Publications. 


CaTHOoLic Be.rer ; or, A Short and Simple Exposition 
of Catholic Doctrine. Very Rev. Joseph Faa di Bruno, D.D.. 
Rector General of the Pious Society of Missions. London, W : 
Burns & Oates, 17 Portman St. 1880. 

This little work should most certainly be republished 
in this country. Catholics in America have been fre- 
quently indebted to the firm of Burns & Oates for 
valuable spiritual and other Catholic books which have 
been reprinted by us. The one under consideration cer- 
tainly is not the least deserving this distinction. 

Very Rev. Father Bruno has managed to cover an {m- 
mense ground in a small compass. Besides a complete 
and, #0 far as regards style, original exposition of the 
Faith, the amount of information on cognate subjects 
is simply marvellous. It is not possible to enumerate 
them in the limits we allow ourselves for a book review. 
It would seem that everything needed by the {nquirer 
into the Faith can be found in the pages of this book. 
To those of our readers who wish to place in the hands 
of candid Protestant friends a book which may be re- 
ally termed a vade mecum, we recommend them tosend 
to the publisher for this volume. In our opinion, not 
excepting Archbishop Gibbone’s “ Faith of our Fathers,” 
this little work is the best of its kind that we have ever 
seen. The price is only sixpence, English money, so that 
twenty-five cents snd a five-cent stamp will be, suffi- 
cient to send to Burns & Oates, 17 Portman St., Lon- 
don, W., whence the book will be sent by mail. 
HrstoRicAL AND BIoGRAPHICAL STORIES, BTC. 

James J. Treacy. New York: P. J. Kenedy, 5 Barclay 

Bt. 1880. 

Mr. Treacy has succeeded in compiling a most read- 
able selection of sketches and stories, taken from stand- 


pages of charming little figures for etchings on linen, 
and one for a plate of dogwood and horse-chestnut flow- 
ers. This reminds us to say, bow slow our artists have 
been to take up the dogwood for groups. Designers on 
glazed ware for pitchers have adopted it now and then; 
but besides being an American flower, common in our 
open woodlands, north and south, it has a picturesque 
simplicity of outline which may well commend it to 
our regard. Under the head of prints we find some ex- 
cellent hints for collectors, also on the special intention 
to be kept in mind by etchers. This beautiful old art 
is fast gaining ground among us, and opens a wide 
field to all true artists, which is the more to be valued 
as one in which ideas are more likely to produce good 
work than mere hand-facility. ‘The china of our 
grandmothers” should have a special interest for us. 
There is an engraving of the Washington plate, a “ palm 
platter,” so called from the design, and on this is our 
American eagle, showing it to have been ordered; also 
a “reticulated fruit-dish,” in the possession of our 
friend, Dr. J.M. Toner, of Washington. But the special 
charm of the September number is the reproduction 
of two rich altar fronts: one in Genoese embroidery of 
the XVth century. from the San Donato collection; the 
other in red brocatel decorated with gold and silver and 
bearing the arms of the Patriarch of the Indies, from 
the same collection, being Spanish work of the same 
century. On another page is a “Goupillon,” or holy 
water-sprinkler, of a beautiful design. All these give 
the Art Amateur a special claim to our attention. A 
rich vein has been laid open, and we are quite sure that 
the working of it will be as much for the interests of 
Art as for our own pleasure. We sball look eagerly in 
every number for something in the way of ecclesias- 
tical decorations. The time has come for New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, to furnish choice 
aiticles for the sanctuary instead of looking to Paris 
and Manich. 


. Obituary. 


Blessed are the dead who die tn the Lord. 


The prayers of the readers of THE AVE MARIA 
are asked for the repose of the soul of SisTtER Mary 
PascHaAL RYAN, who departed this life on the 12th 
inst., at the Home for Destitute Catholic Children, in 
Boston. She was born in the city of Syracuse, N. Y.. 
of pious Christian parents, and promptly obeyed the 


' divine call which urged her to quit the parental roof 
‘ and spend her life in the service of God among the 


ard Catholic sources. The work is one that can be safely . 


recommended to any Catholic family as not only in- 
teresting but instructive, its selections covering many 
subjects of Catholic thought of the presenut day. 

.— The Art Amateur for September opens with 
three designs: one for adouble tile in outline, two 


Sisters of Charity. During her seven year’s mission 
at the Home, Sister Paschal applied herself with un- 
tiring energy to the instruction of the boys. The 
directors of the institution testified their respect for the 
deceased by attending the funeral in a body. J. W. 
Dunphy, President of the Home, Patrick Donahoe, 
J. W. McDonald, and David A. Ring, Treasurer of the 
institution, acted as pallbearers. The remains were 
taken to the Cathedral, and after a High Mass of 
Requtem, were conveyed to Calvary Cemetery. The 
deceased was about 26 years old. Requfescat in pace. 


CLOSE OF AN EDIFYING LIFE. 
On Tuesday, October Sth, at Norfolk, Va., Miss 
Mary Roway, eldest daughter of Capt. P. McOarrick, 
departed this life. Hers was indeed one of those 
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earnest Christian lives, whose example of filial love 
and ardent faith commands the respect and admiration 
of all. We quote the following tribute from the Nor- 
folk Ledger: ‘Gifted to an extraordinary degree in 
the rarest intellectual attainments, these accomplish- 
ments, so essential to a useful life, faded into utter in- 
significance when compared with the beauty and 
brightness of her Christian character, her kind words 
and benevolent works. A loving and dutiful daughter, 
a kind and self-sacrificing sister and devoted friend, 
she gave herself up entirely to the Church, to works of 
charity and benevolence, and absolutely wore out her 
life in doing good to others. The humblest homes, in 
which sickness, want and misery prevailed, found in 
her cheerful words of hope and prayer and a balm to 
the sorrowing hearts of their inmates, while food and 
clothing were, through her individual agency, sup- 
plied to the needy and suffering poor. 

“The loss of Miss Rohan, especially to this class of 
the community, is irreparable; but the pearly gates of 
the celestial city have admitted into the home of the 
blessed one of the purest, brightest spirits which our 
land has produced. In ‘drawing near her death she 
sent ber most pious thoughts as harbingers to heaven; 
and her pure soul saw many a& glimpse of happiness 
through the sufferings of her slowly wasting body.’ 
The earnest inquiries of her many friends, in this city, 
during her last illness, and the numerous letters of 
condolence received by her parents from every section 
of the country, attest how firmly this quiet, unobtru- 
sive Christian woman had fastened her image on the 
hearts of all who knew her. Neither pen nor tongue 
ean render the tribute due her; suffice it to say, she 
lived the life of a devoted Christian and died the death 
of the righteous.” Requtescat in pace. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


* We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of Godt” 
Report FoR THE WEEK EnpD1N@ Oct. 21. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity : Recovery of health for 
14 persons and 2 familic~,—change of life for 41 per- 
sons,—conversion to the Faith for 32 persons and 1 
family,—peace in 4 families,—spiritual favors for 19 
persons and 2 families—temporal favors for 22 persons 
and 3 families,—recovery of sight for 5 persons, of mind 
for 2 and of hearing for 6 persons,—employ ment for 18 
persons,—grace of a happy death for 18 persons; also, 
87 puticular intentions, and 4 thanksglvings for favors 


oy) ained. 
FAVORS. 


A correspondent thus writes: “ Please unite with me 
in returning heartfelt thanks to our Divine Saviour and 
His Immaculate Mother, through whose intercession, I 
feel sure, I obtained my safe delivery and speedy recov- 
ery. All who knew of my precarious condition look on 
my recovery as little short of a miracle.” .... Another 
person informs us of a cure still more remarkable: 
“TI always keep by me some of the water of Lourdes 
for the benefit of those who may need it. In the neigh- 
borhood there lives quite an elderly Belgian lady who 
had been complaining for some time of terrible pains 


in her head, and had In consequence ceased to take any 
nourishment. I gave ber some water of Lourdes, 
recommending her to make a novena and drink of the 
water every day. On the last day of the novena she 
felt much worse, and, thinking she was dying, sent 
for the priest and called all her children around her; 
the priest came immediately, and on seeing her, thought 
it prudent to administer the last Sacraments. Her 
daughter then gave her the Jast remaining drops of the 
water and recited some fervent prayers in her behalf, 
but the poor mother could hardly utter a word. As 
soon, however, as she had swallowed the water, she 
began to feel better, and the next morning when the 
priest called at the house—thinking to find her dead— 
he found her sitting in her rocking chair, and entirely 
freed from the pains. She can now eat like a healthy 
person, and is gaining strength every day.” .... An- 
other friend writes to us: “In praise and thanks to 
God and His Blessed Mother, please publi-h the follow- 
ing favor received by me: I am the mother of six 
children, all living except one. For a long time I was 
a great sufferer from rheumatism and neuralgia; my 
system in consequence was completely disorganized, 
and I felt so weak and prostrated that 1 could not do 
my work and attend to my little family. Sometimes, 
from the violence of my headache, I have feared I 
should lose my senses; at length, finding that medicine 
could not help me, | began a novena and felt confident 
that the Blessed Virgin would grant me acure. I began 
the novena by confessing and Communicating, and 
every day I took some of the water of Lourdes mixed 
with a portion of the cement of Knock chapel, and the 
good Lord heard my prayers. I am now able to do my 
work and to attend to my house and family; and in 
my thankfulness, I could not refrain from writing these 
few lines which you may publish, if you think proper, 
for the glory of God and of His Blessed Mother.” .... 
A pious associate writes as follows: “It gives me 
great pleasure to state to you that many persons to 
whom I have given the blessed water of Lourdes have 
found great relief, and in many cases permanent cures 
have been effected.” 
OBITUARY. 


This week the following deceased persons are recom- 
mended to the prayers of the members of the Confra- 
ternity: SisreR Leona, of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Chicago, 111., whose death is of recent occurrence. Miss 
Maaaig WALSH, of Bloomington, Ill, who departed 
this life on the 7th inst. Miss SUSANNA McCCAFFREY, 
of Philadelphia, Penn., deceased on the 27th ult. Miss 
Mary Rowan, of Norfolk, Va.,an earnest supporter of 
Tue AVE Marta, who closed a holy life by an edify- 
ing death on the 5th inst’ Mrs. JAMES Casry, of 
Washington, D. C., who departed for heaven on the 
llth of October. Mrs. BrrpGET HARRINGTON, of 
Saukville, Wis., deceased July 15th. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Norta, whose sudden death occurred on the 8th inst. 
CATHARINE E. CURRAN, of New Orleans, La., who died 
an edifying death on the 26th ult. Mr. Patrick Mo- 
Cann, of Philadelphia, Penn.; Mr.STEPHEN MURPHY, 
of San Francisco, Cal.; WILLIAM CosGROVE, JAMES 
E. DemMoNns, and NoRAu JouNsoN, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mrs. BRIDGET Mooney, of Chicago, Ill.; Mrs, Con- 
STANCE RyAN, of Philade)phia, Penn., deceased some 
time ago. SisrER M. PascHAL RYAN, of the Home 
for Destitute Children, Boston, who died on the 12th 
inst. And several others, whose names have not been 
given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. 3. C,, 
Director of the Confraternity. 
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The Church Feast. 


A CHRISTIAN WORD AGAINST THE UNCHRISTIAN PRAC- 
TICE OF TORMENTING ANIMALS. 


IT. 


Baa 7 ICHAEL went off with the cat in 
p/h) a very doleful mood. Berthold’s 
hard and bitter reproaches had 
sorely vexed him; but there was 
: no remedy for it: his: parents 
could not help being born poor, and 
in spite of their notable diligence and 
frugality they continued to remain 
poor. He now remembered what he 
. bad heard in school: that many poor 
people had become rich, but that many more rich 
ones had become poor from pride, sloth, and lux- 
ury. “I hope it won’t happen so with Berthold,” 
thought the good boy: “a man must only pray 
for honest bread that brings a blessing with it, or 
he will not be heard.” 

He had now reached home: it was a pretty 
little homestead, with a well-cultivated garden, 
which Michael had long since adorned with an 
arbor, and in the yard was a stall for the cow, the 
only possession of Michael’s parents, an honest 
hard-working couple who had always endeay- 
ored to appear before the world as respectable peo- 
ple and to give their child a Christian education. 
Michael was the only consolation they had in 
their many grievances; he was now ten years old, 
and the lustre of innocence and robust health 
sparkled in his eyes and shone on his cheeks, He 
was assiduous alike in prayer and work; diligent 
and attentive in school, polite and patient with 
his companions, and always ready to assist every 
body with pleasure, even when it occasioned 
some trouble or privation to himself. More than 
once he had shared his bread with the hungry, 
worked for others without pay, or done their 
errands with a willing spirit. It was a heartfelt 
Joy to him to assist the weak or aged, to show 
travellers the right path, or to explain to a 
schoolmate something that he did not under 
stand; for Michael was talented, and so easily 
comprehended the instructions given that the 
teacher was astonished and often held him up as 
a pattern to the other scholars, and on this ac- 


zount he was much beloved by most of the peo- 
ple in the village; only the unmannerly boys, of 
whom there were too many in the place, who 
stuck to the vain and haughty miller’s son, Ber- 
thold, could not endure him; they scoffed at him 
on account of his poor clothing, and mortified 
him whenever they could. When he saw, how- 
ever, that his willingness to oblige was turned 
against him, and that there was no end to their 
jeers and sneers, he avoided intercourse with 
them altogether, and was the more rejoiced to 
leave them from the fact that they often played 
very unkind tricks. Buta short time previously 
a poor little dog had come into the village, and 
they had cudgelled it and stoned it to that degree 
that it bled and was lamed in one foot; nay, the 
poor animal would have been tortured to d2ath 
had not Michael, at his own risk, seized it and 
brought it to his parents, who took compassion 
on the poor beast, healed its wounds, and kept it 
as their own. 

When Michael entered the house with the kit- 
ten, his mother came up to him and said: “ What 
have you there, Michael? Why, I think that is 
the cat of the old shepherdess Lizzy, who was 
buried the day before yesterday!” 

“I do not know who she belongs to,” said 
Michael, “ but I saved her life”: he then related 
everything that had occurred. His mother then 
took the cat and laid it on some straw in the sun 
that it might get dry and warm, and gave hera 
little milk and bread, which the poor half.starved 
thing relished very much. Michael, gratified at 
this, looked first at the cat, then at his mother; 
“Look, mother,” he began, “how quick she lapped 
all that up, it must be a long time since she ate 
anything before; keep her here, please do! for if 
she should fall in Berthold's way again, he would 
certainly kill her.” 

The mother looked at her good child, well 
pleased, but cautiously replied: “Michael, you 
know we already feed your dog, to please you, 
and he eats a great deal; but we will see what 
your father says about it.” 

Michael was quite satisfied with this decision; 
then Fiddle, the dog, came in from the garden 
barking his welcome and fawning on his master, 
and wondering not a little over the new-comer, 
the cat, who at his approach prudently crouched 
behind the oven; Michael, however, commanded 
his dog to keep the peace, and admonished them 
both to dwell in unity and amity, otherwise he 
threatened to use his house-right and: show the 
disturber of the peace the door. It almost 
seemed as if they understood his words, for 
Fiddle left off growling, and went back to his 
kennel, while the cat drew up her paws and thep 
went to take a walk on the top of the house, as if. 
sbe wished to examine the holes id which the mice 
had established their domiciles, 
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When the father came home at night, Michael 
told him everything, and expressed great sorrow 
at the fact that Berthold had reproached him for 
his poverty. His father comforted him and 
stroked the kitten, but it was easy to see that the 
fatherly heart resented the insult which the mil- 
ler’s haughty son had cast at him: his soup did 
not seem to taste right, and, contrary to his cus- 
tom, he spoke but little at table, and when the 
meal was over, having thought a long while, he 
at length said: “ Yes, this church-feast comes just 
at the wrong time; my wages have been lessened 
lately, and the taxes have to be paid just at the 
wrong time too; we shall not have even as much 
to keep the feast with this year as we had last, 
and you know that was little enough.” — 

“Little enough, indeed: at the most it was 
scarcely more than half a dollar,” sighed the dis- 
appointed mother. Michael looked sorrowfully, 
first at his mother, then at his father; the mother 
recovered her spirits first: “Bah!” she began, 
“what have you men to do with it? Cooking 
and church day are the housekeeper’s business! 
don't you fret yourself, Christopher: trust in your 
wife and you shall have your piece of meat and 
pint of beer on the church-feast, just as usual, 
take my word for it!” 

But Christopher shook his head thoughtfully: 
“Lena,” he said, “out of nothing comes nothing; 
I can give you no money, for I have not a cent in 
my pocket; the last chicken went during my ill- 
ness; the hawk has stolen the pigeons out of the 
pigeon-house, the cow gives but just as much 
milk as we need for ourselves, and now, Lena, 
tell me how can you provide all that for us?” 

“Hush, man: drive care away!” said the good 
housewife: “how I am to do it I don't know my- 
self, but you will see we'll have a pleasant feast- 
day.” 

“God grant it!” said Christopher; and then, 
having said their night-prayerr, Magdalen put the 
sleepy Michael to bed. Christopher then seated 
himself by the side of his wife to talk over 
household resources with her, not forgetting as 
to how they conld provide for the approaching 
church-feast. Both of them had an anxious 
task, full of care; for it was a hard matter to 
keep house at all, and sometimes with all their 
diligence and frugality they could scarcely pro- 
cure even the necessaries of life. 

“Christophe:,” Magdalen began again, and 
turned her eyes to the angel-like purity of her 
son’s countenance, “don’t let us fret about it; 
look there at our comfort, our joy!” And Chris- 
topher gazed upon his boy with the pleasure 
that only a good fatherly heart can feel. “Could 
we wish him to be better than he is?” asked the 
mother; “he is so pious, so obedient, so humble, 
so diligent; is not our joy greater than our care 
and sorrow? He will make everything light to 


us, he will be our prop and our support in our 
old age, when our limbs become weary, and our 
hair white!” and in the overpowering feeling of 
motherly tenderness, she bent over the sleeping 
boy and kissed his forehead. 

“Yes, Lena,” said Christopher, comforted and 
touched by her tenderness, “you are right; God 
will help us through our Michael; O not for all 
the treasures of the world would I part with our 
darling boy!” : 

But the boy appeared to be dreaming: “My, 
mother!” he exclaimed, “ what a beautiful chureh- 
feast this is! what high-born guests we havel 
the whole arbor is full! Ab! Berthold, can you 
say now that it is your father who keeps the 
finest feast, that it is in your house that the 
most distinguished guests are found?” 

“Do you hear, Chiistopher?” asked Magdalen, 
joyfully smiling; “it is s0, we shall have a good 
church-feast; but I am not so sure about the 
distinguished guests.” 

Then Christopher said: “The proverb says that 
dreams come from God; we shall see if Michael 
has dreamt true: it is difficult to believe that it 
will happen so.” 

“Lord, Thy will be done!” said Magdalen: she 
signed the sleeping child with the Sign of the 
Cross, and then went to rest. 


III. 


The time of the church-feast drew nearer and 
nearer; the villagers were making great prepara- 
tions to celebrate the feast in a suitable manner: 
trees were felled and set upright before the 
houses; the hams were taken down from the 
chimney corner; butter was churned, and the 
houses cleaned. What the village did not afford 
was brought from the city; hands were active 
and busy every where; but Berthold was not 
wrong when he boasted that the finest entertain- 
ment would be at his mill; for everything that 
money could procure was there. A large apart- 
ment was painted throughout, music was en- 
gaged, and the whole house was adorned with 
green boughs and wreaths of flowers; Berthold 
himself obtained a splendid new suit of clothes, 
which the vain boy was not slow to parade at 
once on the street for the admiration of his com- 
rades. 

While everything went forward somewhat 
boisterously for the celebration of the festival, 
one house alone was quiet and peaceful: this 
was the house of Christopher and Magdalen 
where the old destitution still reigned. Chris- 


.topher had exerted himself to the utmost to earn 


a few cents more than bis usual wages, but they 
went to pay the tax, on the remission of which 
he had counted; then Christopher's courage fell 
and he gave up all hope of being able to cele- 
brate the feast like other people. “Wife,” he 
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often said, “we have no luck this year; we shall 
not be able to procure even a bit of meat, and 
must be content to sing our church-songs with 
water-gruel.” 

Magdalen would not agree with this, and sought 
to cheer him up, but even in her the hope grew 
weaker and weaker, and she became very anx- 
ious, for there was no money to buy with: and 
she and Christopher were both ashamed to beg, 
and they had not the courage to borrow, for 
what pledge could they have given? Many 
times she sat alone {fn silence, with her drooping 
head filled full of sorrowful thoughts. 

Michael alone was gay and cheerful: remem- 
bering bis dream, he often spoke of the good food, 
of the distinguished guests, and of their gorgeous 
dresses; then his father would smile, and his 
mother would ask: “How can all these distin- 
guished guests come to us? they must be angels 
from heaven.” 

But Michael was not to be put off in that 
manner, and he occasionally said: “Mother, be- 
lieve me, we shall have guests, and good food be- 
sides.” 

One day as Michael was going through the 
meadow with bis dog he came across Berthold 
and some of his playmates who immediately be- 
gan to make fun of him and worry the dog. 
Michael and the dog both bore this treatment 
patiently for awhile, but as Berthold grew 
rougher and rougher, and began to throw stones 
and dirt at them, the dog broke the cord of pa- 
tience by which he was held back, and springing 
upon the wicked boy would have injured him 
seriously had not Michael seized and held him 
back. Then Berthold began to use abusive lan- 
guage and stormed in the fiercest wrath. His 
companions helped him, and it was really provi- 
dential that they arrived home uninjured by the 
stones and dirt that were hurled at them. Bert- 
hold shouted out after him: “In less than eight 
days that mangy dog shall be killed.” Michael 
did not think this threat of any consequence, but 
his parents took another view of the matter; 
both father and mother believed he would make 
his threat good, and that a etill increasing enmity 
would thus be rooted between him and Michael 
which might finally extend to the parents them- 
selves. 

Now, to have the rich miller for an enemy 
might be very injurious to Christopher who, 
was but a day-laborer, they therefore counseled 
peace, and advised their son to give the dog 
away, rather than keep him any longer, for the 
wicked boys would not leave off tormenting him 
till they had worried him to death, and what 
pleasure could he take in him then? besides,:who 
would answer for it that they would not ill-teeat 
Michael himself? This was the greatest trouble 
to the worthy pair, and there were moments 


when Magdalen dared not think of it from fright 
and anxiety. 

One day his good mother disclosed this fear of 
hers to her son and he could not gainsay its rea- 
sonableness, for more than once the stones thrown 
at his dog had struck himself. “Mother,” he said, 
“you know how.I love you; I would give my life 
for you!” Tears came to his eyes and sadly he 
stroked his dog which was cringing up to him, 
with his knowing eyes fixed on him as though he 
knew they were deciding something important in 
his 

“My faithful dog, if I did but know a good 
master for you,” thought Michael! but in the vil- 
lage I know of none: every house has its dog and 
they are but badly cared for” 

“Then take him to the city; dogs are better 
tuken care of there,” said Magdalen; “there are 
good people there too; Fiddle is a young and 
handsome animal, perhaps you can get money for 
him, then you can buy the winter coat you need 
80 much.” 

At these words Michael looked his mother in 
the face: “Oh!” cried he, “if I could only get 
enough money to buy some meat and cakes and 
beer for you on the feast-day! Yes, mother, you 
are right; and to morrow I will take my dog to 
the city and sell him: you will see I shall get 
money, a great deal of money for the dog and the 
cat; I will sell the cat too; perhaps I shall get 
more for her than for the dog, for the city ladies 
are astonishingly fond of cats. Then you will 
see what a church-feast we will have, and you will 
see too that my dream will come true.” 

The mother smiled, she was touched at her 
little son’s eagerness. “Michael,” she said, “you 
are a good child, but I am afraid you must be 
satisfied if you can only succeed in getting a good 
place for your dog and cat without asking money 
for them.” 

But Michael could not believe this, he chat- 
tered on to his mother a long time, and often 
asked her how much she thought the cat and dog 
were worth. When his father came home that 
night, Michael saw him at a distance and ran out 
to meet him and told him how he was to arrange 
matters so that they should have a good church- 
feast. His father laughed and shook his head, 
but Michael would not leave off till his father 
gave him permission to carry the dog and cat to 


the city to sell. 
(TO BB CONTIXUED.) 


OO So 


Tue angel of little attentions thinks always of 
the comfort of others. Some one laughingly said 
of high: His life is like that of the bird—always 
ooeupied in building a soft nest for its little ones. 
The thought which preoccupies him each day is- 


‘ How shall I make those eon I Jove erate — 
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Irish Legends. 


THE PLAYMATES OF THE HOLY INFANT. 


2S 2 CARCELY had the little children 
CEN begun to play in the shade of the 
| es\) Y beech tree,” continued Mrs. O- 


Donnell, “ when their good, kind 
mother sat down to reflect on the 
simplicity of her dear little ones 
and how she could preserve them as 


Ic they were, innocent as angels, and al- 
LiNy, most as happy. Their father was away 
9 ‘fighting the battles of a foreign land ex- 


posed to every danger of a soldier's life; she her- 
self was young and delicate, crushed with grief 
and worn with sorrow, and her only consolation 
was the good priest that was remaining at her 
house; but, oh! how soon cruel hands might tear 
him away to the scaffold, God alone knew; who 
would then instruct her little ones, prepare them 
for the Sacraments, and preserve their innocence? 
Reflecting on these things, Mrs. O'Connor fell 
asleep, for her eyes were heavy and her heart was 
sad. In her sleep she saw the Infant Jesus play- 
ing with her little children, and caressing them 
in turn, till at last seemingly fatigued, they all 
sat down in the shade under the statue of the 
Madonna. As they were sitting on the grass, it 
struck little Charlie to ask who was this lovely 
little Boy that had come to play with them, and 
where did He come from. He was just about to 
ask, when the same idea struck Dermot, and he, 
being the eldest, spoke for the rest: ‘Little boy,’ 
said he,‘ who are you, and where did you come 
from?’ 

“*T came from up there,’ said the lovely little 
Boy, pointing towards the sky. 

“ They all looked up, and while thus gazing, little 
Mary, by a kind of holy, instinctive love, inclined 
on the bosom of the little stranger, and He kept 
playing with her golden curly hair, so like His 
own. At last Eilie exclaimed: ‘There is nothing 
up there but a bird's nest, and surely you’re not 
a bird!’ 

“‘No,’ said the lovely Child, as a heavenly smile 
shone on His brigbt countenance, and made Him 
more lovely than ever, ‘I am not a bird: but look 
up higher.’ 

“*O, then, did you come from the clouds?’ 
cried Charlie, while dear little Mary still nestled 
in his bosom, saying nothing. 

“¢ Look higher still,’ said the youth. 

“Dermot, who was then just eight years of age, 
grew more serious, and looking at Him with all 
the reverence and veneration that a child of his 


age could have, said, in a subdued tone of voice: 
‘ Are you the Holy Infant?’ 

“*Yes, Dermot, I am,’ said He. 

“They all then looked at Him with wonder and 
reverence, and little Mary nestled nearer to His 
Heart. As they looked at Him He grew more 
and more lovely, and, addressing each of them, 
said: “ Dermot, do you remember all the beauti- 
ful fruit you promised Me? Well, I'll bring you 
more beautiful fruit than ever you could give Me, 
and I'll bring you away to that lovely garden, be- 
yond the clouds, where the ripest fruit and love- 
liest flowers grow.’ 

“* Yes, and I promised you pictures,’ said Char- 
lie, “and to show you all the picture-books in the 
house; and what will you give me?’ 

“*Charlie,’ said the Holy Infant, ‘I'll bring you 
up to My Father's house, where I live, up beyond 
that bright, blue sky, and I'll show you pictures 
and let you bear music, that eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived. 
And you, Eilie, who promised to give Me so many 
dolls and playthings, you will give living orna- 
ments to the Church, missionaries abroad and 
consecrated virgins at home; and others who will 
help to people heaven with saints. But what 
shall I say to Mary, who ‘has chosen the better 
part’? continued the Holy Infant, as He pressed 
the cherub child still closer to His Heart; ‘Mary, 
you will have to remain on earth, till having 
passed through all the intermediate preparations 
—angel child of My Heart, and child of Mary My 
Mother—you are all dressed in white and crowned 
with lilies and the spouse of the Holy Infant.’ 

“Just as the Holy Infant had concluded these 
words the mother awoke and found her little chil- 
dren exactly as she had seen them in her sleep, 
seated on the grass, round the statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child, looking up and talking in their 
own innocent way to the statue of the Holy In. 
fant in the arms of Its Mother. She understood 
that God was about to demand from her the sac- 
rifice of her two only sons, but, as a good Chris- 
tian mother, she did not hesitate to give them to 
Him who was their Redeemer and their God: 
she knew that they could not be too good for Him, 
and, therefore, with the grief of a motber and 
the resignation of a saint, she exclaimed: ‘O 
God, Thy holy will be done!’ She was given 
to understand that the younger children, Eilie 
and Mary, would be left with her longer; but 
as her whole heart's affections were concen- 
trated in her two boys, Dermot and Charlie, she 
knew that their death, though so happy, would be 
the last stroke to her already shattered constitu- 
tion and crushed heart.” 


“ Btrong God of hosts,’ said the sorrowful mother, 
“ God of Israel, mighty and just, 
Why take from my bosom the children Thou gavest? 
Why give them, If take them. Thou must?” 
(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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A Canzonet to Our Lady of Lourdes. 


BY ELEANOR ©. DONNELLY. 


I. 


OUND about thy shining feet 
Blooms, from out the snows, 

Blooms, from out the frost and sleet, 
Summer’s fragrant rose; 

Blessed Queen! upon our souls 
Thy warm smile reposes,— 

Let it thaw their wintry cold, 

Draw from out their icy mold 
Bright celestial roses. 

I 

Where the rocks their shadows fling, 
Lo! at one sweet sound 

Bursts a fair, mysterious spring 
From the sandy ground! 

—Breathe once more that blest command, 

Purest of earth’s daughters! 

And from out the rocks and sand 

Of these hearts, shall graces grand 
Burst, like healing waters! 


a 


Not a day passes in which Our Lady does 
not interest herself for us. A thousand times 
and more has she mentioned our names to God, 
in such a sweet, persuasive way that the Heart 
of Jesus sought not to resist it, though the things 
she asked were very ‘great for such as we are. 
—Faber. 


The Hail Mary. 


FROM THE ANGELIO DOCTOR. 


; thee* In this salutation there are three 
“9 parts, one of which was made by the an- 
gel, namely, Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou amongst women. The second 
part was made by St. Elizabeth, the mother of 
John the Baptist: Blessed t+ the Fruit of thy 
womb. The third part was made by the Church, 
in adding the name Mary; for the angel did not 
say: Hail, Mary, but, Hail, full of grace. How- 
ever, it will be seen that this addition perfectly 
agrees with the words of the angel. 

Now, in ancient times, whenever an angel ap- 
peared to men, it was always considered a very 
great event, and all who showed him honor and 
reverence were held in the greatest esteem. 
Thus it is written to the praise of Abraham, that 
he received and entertained angels, and mani- 
fested every mark of respect and reverence. 
(Gen., xviii, 2.) But that an angel should show 
reverence to man, was something unheard of 
before the messenger from heaven saluted the 
Blessed Virgin and said, reverently: Hail. Rev- 
erence was always due from men to angels, and 
not from angels to men; because angels are 
greater than men, and this for three reasons: 
1st, On account of their dignity; an angel is of 
a spiritual nature: Who makest Thy angels 
spirits+ But man is of a corruptible nature; 
hence Abraham said: J will speak to my Lord, 
whereas Iam but dust and ashes.{ It was not, 
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therefore, becoming that a spiritual and incor- 
ruptible creature should show revérence to cor- 
ruptible man. 2dly, On account of their famili- 
arity with God; for an angel is familiar with God, 
inasmuch as he is His minister. Thousands of 
thousands ministered to Him, and ten thousand 
times a hundred thousand stood before Him.* 
But man is as a stranger, and one separated from 
God by sin: I have gone far off, flying away.t 
It is therefore proper that man should reverence 
an angel who is sv near to and familiar with the 
King. 8dly, Because of the plenitude of their 
splendor and of their grace; for the angels par- 
ticipate in the Divine light in the completest 
fulness. Is there any numbering of His sol- 
dters, and upon whom shall not His light arise? t 
But man participates in the light of grace only 
in a small degree, and with a certain obscurity; 
an angel, therefore, could not show reverence to 
any human creature, until one should be found 
who surpassed the angels in these three respects, 
and such an one was the Blessed Virgin. And to 
show that she thus surpassed these heavenly 
creatures, the angel bowed revereutly before her 
and said to her, Haiti. 

First, the Blessed Virgin surpassed the angels 
in plenitude of grace, for this Divine gift was 
more fully possessed by her than by any angel: 
and to declare this, the angel in showiug her rev- 
erence, said, Hail, full of grace; as if he would say, 
“I show thee reverence, because thou surpassest 
me in plenitude of grace.” The Blessed Virgin is 
declared full of grace for three reasons: First, 
because her soul was filled with grace. Grace is 
given by God to produce two effects: namely, to do 
good and to avoid evil. Now, as far as these two 
are concerned, the Blessed Virgin possessed the 
greatest abundance of grace. She avoided all sin 
more perfectly than any other saint after Christ. 
For sin is either original or actual: from the first 
she was cleansed before her birth, and from the 
second she was perfectly free during her whole 
life. Hence it is said of her: Thou art all fair, 
O my love, and there is not a spot in thee! | 
With the exception of the Blessed Virgin, if all 
the saints that have ever lived were asked during 
their lifetime if they were without sin, all, with 
one voice, would have exclaimed: “If we say that 
we have no. sin, we deceive ourselves and the 
truth is not in us.”§ St. Augustine says: “ Ex- 
cept the Blessed Virgin, concerning whom—be- 
cause of the honor of the Lord—when there is 
question of sin, I do not wish to speak.”7 We 
know that she must have received grace to over- 
come all sin in order that she might merit to con- 
ceive and bear Him who knew not sin. Again, 
she practised every virtue, while the saints have 
practised special virtues. Thus, some are di tin- 


* Dan., vil, 10, 


t Ps., liv, 7. 
$1 John, 1,8. 


¢ Job., xxv, 3. | Cant. iv, 7. 
q{ De nat. et gratia. 


guished for humility, others for chastity, others 
again for charity; and hence they are given, each, ° 
as an example of some particular virtue. But the 
Blessed Virgin is a model of all the virtues. In 
her we have an example of humility: Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.* He hath regarded 
the humility of His handmaid—of chastity 
For I know not man—and so of all the other 
virtues. Therefore, the Blessed Virgin is full of 
grace; both as regards the performance of good 
and the avoiding of evil. 

Secondly, she was full of grace in regard to the 
influence of the soul upon thebody. In the saints 
it is a great thing to possess grace which sancti- 
fies the soul: but the soul of Mary was so filled 
with this divine gift that it poured forth from the 
soul over the body, so that it conceived the Son 
of God. Hence Hugo of St. Victor says: “ Because 
the love of the Holy Spirit burned in a special 
manner in her heart, wonderful things were done 
in her flesh; things so wonderful, that of her was 
born God and man.” And the Holy One which 
shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of 
God.t 

Thirdly, in so far as this grace benefited all 
men. It is a great thing for any saint to possess 
such an abundance of grace as would suffice for 
the salvation of many men; but far greater than 
this ts it to possess what would suffice for the salva- 
tion of all men, and such was the grace in Christ ~ 
and the Blessed Virgin. For in all danger, safety 
can be found in this glorious Virgin; hence it is 
said in the Canticles (iv, 4): A thousand buck- 
lers—i. e., protection against dangers—hang wpon 
it. In every a t of virtue she will lend you her 
powerful aid; therefore she says: In me és all 
hope of life and virtue.{ Thus is she full of 
grace, and thus does she surpass the angels. She 
is therefore properly called Mary, which means, 
illuminated with interior light. Hence the 
prophet Isaias (Iviii, 11) says: He will fill thy 
soul with brightness. She illuminates others, 
even the whole world: and is therefore likened to 
the sun and the moon. 

In the second place, she excels the angels in 
divine familiarity: and the angel declared this 
when he said: The Lord is with thee—as if 
he said: “I show thee reverence, because thou 
art nearer to God than I, for the Lord is with 
thee”; God the Father with the same Son. For 
the Holy One that ts born of thee, shall be called 
the Son of God—God the Son in the womb. 
Rejoice and praise, O thou habitation of Ston; 
for great is He that is in the midst of thee, the 
Holy One of Israel!§ The Lord is with Mary, 
and also with the angels, but in a different man- 
ner: He is with her, as a Son; with them, as 
Master. God the Holy Ghost is with her as in 
His temple; therefore she is called the temple 
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ofjthe Lord, the sanctuary of the Holy Spirit, 
because she conceived of the Holy Ghost: The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee.* Therefore, 
the Blessed Virgin is nearer and more familar 
with God than any angel; for she has with her 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost—the 
whole Trinity: hence she is called, “The royal 
dwelling place of the Blessed Trinity.” It was 
fitting, then, that the angel should reverence the 
Blessed Virgin, because she is the Mother of the 
Lord, and may, therefore, be called Lady, which 
the name Mary, so appropriately given her, signi- 
fies in the Syriac language. 

Finally, she surpassed the angels in purity; for 
the Blessed Virgin not only was pure herself, 
but she also procured this gift for others. She 
was the purest of all creatures as regards the 
guilt of sin, for she never incurred the guilt of 
mortal or venial sin. Ard.'s9 as regards its pun- 
ishment; for three evils have befallen man, be- 
cause uf sin, and from these she was entirely free. 
The first is that to which women are subject: 
that they should conceive in corruption, bear 
with labor, and bring forth in pain. From this 
the Blessed Virgin was exempt: for she con- 
ceived withvut corruption, bore with comfort, 
and brought forth with joy, the Saviour of the 
world. -It shall bud forth and blossom, and 
shall rejoice with joy and pratse.{ The second 
is that inflicted upon man, that he shall earn his 
bread with the sweat of his brow. From this 
the Biessed Virgin was free, according to the 
words of the Apostle: The virgin ts freed from 
all solicitude of things of the world, and think- 
eth only of God.| The third is an evil inflicted 
upon the whole human family, that they shall 
again return to dust. From this, too, the Blessed 
Virgin was free, for she was assumed body and 
soul into heaven. Arise,O Lord, into Thy rest- 
ing place: Thou and the ark which Thou hast 
sanctified. Thus was she exempt from every 
curse which sin had brought upon man. She is 
blessed amongst women because she alone hath 
removed the curse and brougbt us a blessing and 
opened the gate of paradise. To her belongs 
the name of Mary, which signifies “Star of 
the sea,” because as those at sea are directed into 
port by a star, so Christians are led to glory by 
Mary. 

Blessed ts the Fruit of thy womb. What the 
sinner seeks for in vain, is oftentimes found by 
the just. The substance of the sinner ts kept 
for the just.§ Eve, in the fruit of the tree, did 
not find all that she desired. But Mary, in the 
Fruit of her womb, found all that Eve expected 
to find in the apple of sin. Eve thought to find 
three things: First, what the devil falsely prom- 
ised, namely, that they would be as gods, know- 


* Luke, 1, 35. t¢Is.,xxxv,2 $1or., vil, 32. | Pg., cxxxi, 8, 
§ Prov., xill 22. 


ing good and evil. You will be as Gods.* Thus 
spoke the lying spirit—the father of lies. Eve, 
in eating of the fruil, was n >t made like to God, 
but unlike Him; because by sin she departed 
from God, her salvation; and therefore she was 
banished from paradise. But the Blessed Virgin 
found this in the Fruit of her womb; and so may 
all Christians; for through Christ we are united 
with God and made like unto Him When He 
shall appear, we shall be like to Him. + 

Again, in the fruit of the tree, Eve expected to 
find pleasure, because it seemed good to eat; but 
in this she was deceived, for she immediately felt 
the stings of passion and pain. But in the Fruit 
of the Blessed Virgin we have found sweetness 
and salvation. He that eateth My flesh, hath 
eternal life.t Thirdly, Eve’s fruit was beautiful 
to behold, but more beautiful the Fruit of Mary, 
on whom the angels long to look. Beautiful 
among the sons of men, || because He is the splen- 
dor of His Father's glory. Eve then, in her fruit, 
sought in vain for what sue desired; 80, too, with 
the sinner in his sins. Let us seek in the Fruit of 
Mary for whit we desire Blessed {3 this Fruit 
by God, for He hath filled Him with every grace. 
And we may also obtain this gift by showing Him 
reverence. Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath bless«d us with 
all s.iritual blessings in Christ.§ Blessed by 
aug 3—Benediction and glury and wisdom and 
thanksgiving, honor and power and strength to 
our God.¢ Blessed by men—Lvery tungue should 
confess. ** Blessed is He that cometh tn the name 
of the Lord.t++ Blessed is Mary, and blessed, 
more blessed, is the Fruit of her womb, Jesus. 


* Gen ,fii,5. ¢ John, fil,2. ¢ John, vi,55. | Ps., xliv, 3. 
§ Ephes.,1,3. Apoc., vil, 12. ** Philip., fl, 11. tt Ps., cxvil, 26. 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HARTUNG’S SURPRISE. 


TROHMAIER'’S web of lies, spun out as di- 
rected by Dieberg, was ready, and at an early 

hour one morning the “ stereotyped good-for-noth- 
ing” of Master Gotthold made his appearance at 
the villa. 

“ A man wishes to speak to your lordship,” an- 
nounced the valet. 

“What kind of a man?” asked Hartung, look- 
ing up from his book. 
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“Not very clean, somewhat ragged, and with a 
countenance to correspond,” answered the servant. 

“Your description of the stranger is not very 
flattering.” 

“But it is true, my lord: I wanted to send the 
fellow away at once, but he asserts that he has 
very important news for your lordship.” 

“Show him in, then.” 

Strohmaier appeared before the Baron dressed 
in bright-colored garments bought of the Jewish 
dry-goods merchant Rothschild; for he preferred 
to use Raphael’s money for enjoyments rather 
than for style. After a scrutinizing look at the 
stranger, Hartung found the servant's description 
correct. 

“Excuse me, Herr Baron, for troubling you so 
early,” began the workman, bowing, “but I could 
not hold it in; I must at last tell what I should 
have revealed long since, even though I do break 
my promise.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“Strohmaier: I am a workman in the guano 
factory of Herr Wank.” 

Hartung looked with interest at the man on 
whose improvement he had waged over three 
hundred dollars. 

“So, so!” said Amanda’s father, slowly: “ well, 
what revelation have you to make?” 

“You were lately saved from the Rhine by an 
unknown person, and you made inquiries regard- 
ing him in the newspapers; this person has not 
made himself known, and in all probability never 
will do so, as he does not wish you to know to 
whom you are indebted, but I know who he is.” 

“What! you know him!” exclaimed Hartung, 
springing from his chair, excitedly; “who is he?” 

“Count Dieberg.” 

“Who? Count Dieberg!” echoed the Baron, in 
the greatest surprise. 

“Yes, Count Dieberg, who visits you so often. 
I know the Count well, for he sometimes comes 
to the factory of Herr Wank.” 

“You must be mistaken,” said Hartung; “ it is 
impossible! Dieberg knows perfectly well how 
I have longed to ascertain the identity of my 
preserver, and there is no reason whatsoever for 
him to make a mystery of the noble deed.” 

“Why Count Dieberg wishes to remain un- 
known I cannot tell, but I know that he saved 
you from the Rhine. I saw him do it with my 
own eyes, and can take a thousand oaths on it.” 

“ Relate the affair in full,” said the Baron, quite 
excitedly; “tell me all the circumstances.” 

“TI was that day near the Rhine, but”—-the 
cunning liar stopped short with an expression of 
shame— must [ tell your lordship every circum- 
stance?” 

“Of course,—every circumstance.” 

“Even why I was at the Rhine?” 

“ Everything.” 


“Well, then you see, your lordship,” continued 
Strohmaier, his eyes cast down, “I went to the 
Rhine to drown myself and my two children; 
don’t set me down as a bad man on that account: 
misery and despair drove me to the Rhine; but I 
did not carry out my intention, for Sister Ottilia 
prevented me: well, I left a book from our 
library behind me, and after a while I went back 
to get it,and I saw a storm coming, and your 
lordship setting out from the island. There were 
several men standing around and they remarked 
that the storm would probably overtake you, and 
it might turn out to be a bad job; so I waited, 
out of curiosity, to see what would happen: sure 
enough, the storm burst forth fiercely before you 
reached the shore; I was dreadfully frightened 
when I saw the boat working amongst the high 
waves, and when the boat struck and you fell 
in, I almost lost my senses through fear. We 
all rushed forward screaming; some carried the 
young lady to the carriage, as she had fainted, 
others ran up and down the banks, and I saw 
your hand raised twice above the waves: I would 
willingly have dashed in to save you, but unfor- 
tunately I cannot swim. But as I was standing 
there half dazed, a man with no coat on suddenly 
rushed by me and plunged into the stream; we 
all gave him up for Jost, for the Rhine was fear- 
fully wild; suddenly a cry came from below, and, 
running thither, I met the very same man, with- 
out a coat, who had saved you. A heavy rain 
was falling, and one could not see more than a 
few steps ahead; the man almost ran against me 
before I saw him, and I recognized the Count 
and cried out to him: ‘Have you succeeded in 
saving him, Herr Count?’ He stopped, looked 
me almost angrily in the face, seized me by the 
arm, and drew me into the neighboring thicket: 
‘You know me; who are you?’ he asked. 

“¢My name is Strohmaier, I am a workman of 
Herr Wank’s, and, I said, ‘I know you because 
you often come to our factory.’ 

“‘Strohmaier,’ said he, ‘you must never tell 
any one that it was I who saved the Baron.’ 

“T looked at the gentleman in surprise, because 
I could not understand his wish. ‘Yes, Herr 
Count,’ said I, ‘but why do you not wish it to be 
known?’ 

“*T have my own reasons for it, he answered; 
‘give me your word of honor not to tell.’ 

“TI gave my word and have kept it honestly. 
When I read your card in the papers I wanted to 
bring you the news, because I thought you would 
give me the price of a good drink, but I did not 
do it. But now that I have thought the matter 
over, it seems to me that my word of honor to 
Dieberg ought not to be binding, because there is 
no harm in betraying a good deed; and besides 
la poor father of a family, and I thought that 
your lordship would remember it to me kindly, 
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80 I made up my mind to reveal the secret—but 
to no one but you, because no one else needs to 
know it, and because certainly Count Dieberg 
imposed silence only that the affair might not 
become public. I beg of your lordship therefore 
to keep the matter entirely to yourself.” 

Hartung followed the Jying account atten- 
tively, then paced the room excitedly, and finally 
stood before the fellow. “I thank you, Stroh- 
maier; how your news surprises me I cannot 
express in words, but I believe you, because my 
own observations strongly attest the truth of 
your words.” Hereupon the duped gentleman 
went into a side room and returned with two 
heavy rolls of money. 

“You were not deceived in the expectation 
that I should show my appreciation of your good 
news: here are one hundred dollars; I give them 
to you on condition that you make good use of 
them.” 

“The best use, noble sir,” said Strohmaier, de 
vouring the rolls with his eyes. 

“You were on the point of being a threefold 
criminal,” said Hartung, very seriously. “From 
this I must, alas! infer, that your moral sense is 
not what it should be, for want and poverty never 
excuse a crime.” 

“Oh, good Herr Baron, I have already many 
times regretted my horrible design,” said the 
hypocrite, in a whining tone; “I have sworn off 
from liquor, and I mean to be a good man in 
downright earnest.” 

“ Bravo, Strohmaier! hold to your good resolu- 
tions; here is the money, and be sure that you 
put it to good use.” 

“I shall take it to the savings bank at once, 
my lord,” said the liar, as he departed, with pro- 
found bows. 

The servants remarked that the Baron was un- 
usually restless that morning; he proceeded 
hastily to Amanda’s rooms, and learned that she 
had gone to town to assist at Mass; then he went 
into the garden, selected a spot from which he 
had a view of the streets and watched in great 
impatience. 

“He will surely make a visit to-day; yesterday 
he did not put in an appearance, contrary to his 
custom; to-day therefore for certain,” said the 
Baron to himself, and his searching glance was 
turned towards the town. “How Amanda will 
be surprised! I wonder if this action of the 
Count will change her incomprehensible coldness 
into admiration? is she capable of showing indiff- 
erence to the preserver of her father’s lite? Well! 
well! who would have imagined this! and yet 
the strange proceedings of the Count might have 
put me on the right track. He never had a word 
of praise for my preserver, never a word of sur- 
prise, and no wonder, for he could not praise him- 
self. But whenever the conversation turned to 


the unknown, he managed to give it another direc- 
tion; he alone never found anything singular in 
this determination of my preserver to remain un- 
known; he found this determination natural in a 
man that did not want to be an object of public 
applause. And this he will not now allow, but 
will treat Strohmaier's account as a fabrication. 
Ifow shall I manage to force him to a confession 
of the fact?” and the Baron paced the garden 
meditating. “I haveit now! that’s just it! But 
first of all, gently! calmly!—Ah! there comes his 
carriage through the streets. Thou noble, thou 
splendid man! Thou nobleman in the full sense 
of the word! But cooly, gently, prudently.” 

With his plan formed, Hartung hastened across 
the garden, through the grape-harbor, and was 
amongst the workmen, and there the Count, as 
usual at this time of day, found him. 

Smiling, with pleasant tidings, the ruddy Count 
made up to the proprietor. 

“ At last our artist abandons somewhat his in- 
excusable seclusion,” he began, after warm greet- 
ings had been interchanged: “yesterday evening 
young Sch wertschlag brought me the pleasing in- 
telligence that. Raphael had consented to let us 
see his last production, a landscape, this after- 
noon at 3 o’clock precisely.” 

“Really! Well, that pleases me much,” ex- 
claimed Hartung; “and to you, Herr Count, I 
am much indebted for the trouble you have under 
gone to procure mea much desired pleasure. Few 
persons have thus far succeeded in obtaining a 
sight of Raphael's works, and those favored ones 
are in raptures over the young artist; to tell tha 
truth, I myself am quite anxious.” 

“And I equally so,” added Dieberg. “The very 
person of this singular gentlernan attracts me: it 
reveals decided artistic talent to despise the ad- 
miration of the public, and to serve art for itself 
alone.” 

They proceeded through a row of trees and con- 
tinued to converse for a while on the much-talked- 
of aitist. 

“ An idea strikes me,” said the Baron abruptly; 
“T have two questiuns to ask you, to which I wish . 
you to reply by a simple yes or no. Do you con- 
sent, Herr Count?” 

Over Dieberg’s countenance there passed a fleet- 
ing, scarcely perceptible smile of pleased expecta- 
tion. 

“You wish me to answer yes or no to two ques- 
tions!” said he, in a tone of surprise. “The brev- 
ity that you require is a little strange; in any 
case it would gratify me to offer you something 
more than a mere yes or no.” 

“And yet the answer may cost you much, 
though, of course, your honor or your interests 
are not involved,” said Hartung; “but will you, 
on your word of honor, answer my questions?” 

“On my word of honor? this is still stranger,” 
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said Dieberg, shaking his head; “this constraint 
is almost afflicting, since it appears to presuppose 
a disinclination on my part to gratify a very sim- 
ple wish.” 

“Herr Count, I beg of you to enter cheerfully 
into my request”; and the Baron tried to conceal 
a smile. 

“Well, then, on my word of honor, be it yes or 
no.” 

Hartung stood before his guest, looked him 
straight in the face, and asked: “Do you know 
the man that saved me from the Rhine?” 

Dieberg stood in well-acted embarrassment be- 
fore his catechist. 

“I did not expect this,” said he. “Do not urge 
me, I entreat, to answer this question.” 

“Not possible, Herr Count: your hesitation is 
itself a half answer. Now, on your word of 
honor, yes or no!” 

“Yes, 1 know your preserver.” 

“Second question: Are you the man that saved 
me?” 

“Herr Baron, this is really doing me violence,” 
exclaimed the hesitating cheat; “I cannot answer 
this second question.” 

“You can and you must! 
or no?” 

“Well—yes, I am the man,” answered Dieberg, 
with a seeming effort. 

Hartung stood before his supposed preserver in 
deep emotion. ; 

“Herr Count, I shall not wound your modesty 
by many words of thanks, but I trust that you 
‘vill believe me when I assure you that my sur- 
prise at the greatness of your heart even sur- 
passes my gratitude.” 

“My dear Herr Baron,” interrupted Dieberg, 
“T entreat you, say no more on the subject: above 
all things I must beg you not to make any public 
use of the knowledge that you have forced from 
me.” 

“You may count on my strictest discretion; 
Amanda alone shall learn how much we owe you.” 

Dieberg’s silence gave consent to this. 

“But how could you persist in your cruel si- 
lence?” asked Hartung, smiling; “you knew my 
eager desire and my zealous efforts to discover 
the bold swimmer: did a feeling of self-esteem 
make you recoil from the idea of a boundless ob- 
ligation on my part?” 

“Such a suspicion is painful to me,” asserted 
Dieberg; '‘you seem bent upon measuring the 
ideas of the ‘abnormal’ with the rule of the 
guano merchant Wank. No: not soaring pride 
caused my silence, but a more urgent reason.” 

“May I know it, most honored friend?” 

“Yes, you may know it,” answered the Count, 
after some hesitation: “since the answer to the 
two capital questions has been wrung from me, 
let the third answer, which is unimportant, be 


On your honor, yes 


given freely. Yes, I did wish to escape the con- 
sciousness of your obligation to me, but from a 
motive that is not blamable, I hope. But I must 
first beg your pardon should my guiding feelings 
and thoughts not meet your approbation.” 

“Now, Herr Count, your hesitation is extreme; 
the feelings and the thoughts of my preserver 
may count on a general absolution, if there be 
any need of it.” 

“Permit me first to make a brief declaration,” 
continued Dieberg, with hypocritical embarrass- 
ment; “this declaration is exceedingly painful to 
me, but it is necessary in order that you may un- 
derstand me: you believed that the interest 
which we both take in art, and your own valued 
person, were the sole motives of my daily visite 
to your charming villa, such, however, is not the 
case: if the highest demand of art consists in the 
truest imitation of nature, and if I am zealous 
for art, it follows necessarily that a harmoniously 
perfect living beauty could not but inspire me in 
a high degree; this perfect and living work of art 
is Miss Amanda von Hartung. Your daughter 
attracted the painter and friend of art irresisti- 
bly.” 

“It is exceedingly flattering to be the father of 
such a daughter,” said the gratified Baron; “but I 
do not see why Amanda's beauty should require 
silence in regard to your noble act.” 

“My further declaration will show you at once 
the necessity,” continued Dieberg. “It is natural 
to all men to love the object of their inclinations 
and enthusiasm, and consequently to desire its 
possession: I love Amanda, and would wish to be 
bound to her for life, but her coldness forbade me 
to discover to you this most cherished wish of 
my heart; she loves me not, and love must be a 
free act of the heart, not compulsory, not ex- 
cited artificially, not demanded by gratitude: now, 
had Dieberg proclaimed himself the savior of the 
father, Amanda would very likely have been in- 
duced, by the dictates of her noble heart, at least 
to esteem one whom she did not love, and to be- 
stow some little regard on him from gratitude. 
I wanted to guard against this,—hence my si- 
lence.” 

“Well, but that is singular!” exclaimed Hart- 
ung, with a look of admiration; “only a great ar- 
tist soul could think and aim thus.” 

“ Ag the affair has been canvassed on all sides. 
I beg that it be dropped,” said the artful cheat; 
“T shall expect you at my place this afternoon be- 
fore 8 o'clock, my honored friend, that we may to- 
gether admire this Raphael II”; and the Count 
betook himself towards town. 

Hartung also ordered out his carriage. He had 
some urgent business to settle with his banker, 
after which he would dine at a hotel, and then 
drive to the Count’s. 

(TO BE CONTLNUED.) 
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[From “ The Sydney Express.”) 
Secularism and “The Clergy’s Calling.” 


HEN Sir Henry Parkes prophesied that the 
system of secular instruction would be 
“death to the calling of the Catholic clergy,” he 
stated what was very agreeable to many of his 
then supporters; but it can hardly be supposed 
that he, or the better informed amongst his audi- 
tory, believed that he prophesied aright. The 
wishes of “the great statesman” are so often 
“father to his thoughts” that with a license com- 
mon to poets—for everyone knows he is a poet— 
he constantly makes mistakes by delighttul im- 
aginings, which hard facts invariably disconcert. 
“ Death to the Catholic clergy ” means, if it means 
anything, death to the Catholic Church, and when 
we consider that the secularist of to-day was the 
Bible worshipper of yesterday, and the fanatical 
“reformer” of the day before, we cannot be sur- 
prised that the same longing for the destruction 
of the great citadel of truth should be as strong 
in him as in those who had gone before him. He 
is heir-at-law of the present, and, in fact, of all 
the heresies of the past. He has simply devel- 
oped, to its most logical consequence, their prin- 
ciple of private judgment, as against the principle 
of the authoritative judgment of the whole Church 
of Christ and its Supreme Head. Each heresy de- 
nied a part; he denies the whole. Every one of 
them hated the mighty hand which smote and 
sent them to oblivion, as the ages rolled on. He 
has gathered all their hate with all their errors 
into one, and bitter and cruel, as every form of 
heresy has been, he unites the quintessence of the 
bitterness and cruelty and injustice of them a)l. 
Whenever he has the power, he has the will to 
persecute. His standard is emblazoned with 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” but he would 
not, if he could, permit his Catho'ic fellow- citizens 
to live in peace, or to enjoy that freedom for 
which he himself so loudly clamors. Fraternity! 
Js not the name a mockery in the mouths of men 
who foster the exclusiveness of lodges, and con- 
cert for the injury and ruin of millions of their 
fellow-creatures, entitled by every right to the 
same privileges as themselves! Secularism ack- 
nowledges and organizes all “isms” prepared to 
do battle with the calling of “the clergy,” or, in 
plainer language, with the Catholic Church. Secu- 
larism has more intelligence, more determination, 
vastly more astuteness, more universality, and 
more power, than all past errors put together; and 


the extirpation of Catholicity first, and of every 
minor remnant of Christianity after is its chiefest 
aim. It works above and below the ground—in 
the dark recesses of the secret societies, and in 
the open deliberations of legislators. It has the 
press and the bayonet, wealth, cultivation, sleepless 
energy, and immense power. It has already suc- 
cecded in stripping the Church of every earthly 
advantage in every country of the world. Tem- 
poral authority, lands, riches, prestige, all is gone. 
The Church of our day is—as the Church of the 
Catacombs—confined. to the faithful and the 
clergy, and every moment menaced with an edict 
proclaiming banishment, confiscation, or death. 
The secular arm has fallen upon her in Italy, 
France and Germany; and in these lands, and al- 
most everywhere she is driven from the State, 
the family, and the school. Can she stand it all? 
Is the “ rock” at length to fail, and the promises 
which assured her empire to last to the end of 
time, to be, after all, numbered with the oracles of 
paganism? Is the astuteness of secularism at 
length to +xtinguish the light of the Gospel, and 
leave the earth as dark, as barren, and as de- 
graded, as in the days before Christ? Is any ef- 
fort of man likely to deal death to the calling of 
the Catholic clergy? Let us see. 

Last Sunday, in the plain pro-Cathedral of this 
city, a strange but fascinating ceremony took 
place. With a magnificence of holy circumstance 
ancient at the very dawn of the Middle Ages, an- 
cient even in the crypts of the Catacombs, an- 
other Bishop was given to the Church of God on 
earth. There were the consecrating prelates, met- 
Topulitan and suffragan, just as they might have 
been seen fifteen hundred years ago in Antioch or 
Smyrna; and there was the mandate of the 
Bishop of Rome, the Vicar of Christ—the succes- 
sor of St. Peter—as visible and tangible a reality 
as in the days when he sent Patrick to Ireland or 
Augustine to England, ordering that a given 
priest of the Catholic Church should be conse- 
crated and placed over the religious interests of 
a nation but lately won to Catholicity, by that 
priest’s brethren in the Southern Seas. Here, 
then, in Sydney, in the newest nation under 
heaven, we had a metropolitan from England, as- 
sisted by a suffragan from Ireland and a suffra- 
gan from Italy, consecrating a prelate from France 
to govern a church of the dark children of Ham 
in distant and tropical New Caledonia; and the 
whole proceeding occurring as calmly and as nat- 
urally as when St. Paul placed Titus over Crete, 
or when St. Peter sent St. Mark to Alexandria. 
So moves on in massive might through the ages— 
“formidable as any army set in battle array "— 
the unwavering host of Christ. The leaders fall 
like the rank and file as wheat before the reapers’ 
sickle—but a voice never ceases to order other 
leaders to the front—and so the majestic mass is 
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never seen to falter: though “the fisherman dies, 
Peter lives forever.” Paganism tried to stop its 
march in vain. Heresy a thousand times essayed 
to break it. Islam shattered its best battalions. 
Vice and riches sought to subvert and betray it, 
but it triumphed over all, and saw the end of all; 
and now it faces its last and deadliest and most 
universal foe. The cry of that foe is, “ Death to the 
calling of the Catholic clergy,” and the van of its 
attack is, “Education—secular, compulsory and 
free.” 

With this cry it has warred with the Church in 
her ancient fortresses of Europe and throughout 
the earth. In Germany the mightiest mind of 
modern or perhaps of ancient times bent all its 
powers, backed with an influence and material 
strength unprecedented, to break her influence, 
and with what success? To-day he seeks her 
peace. In France the secularist element has been 
supreme for a century, and now hulds all power, 
but with what result? The masses of the people 
adhere all the more firmly to religion as its ene- 
mies conspire and exert to put it down. The 
State drives the teachers of the Church from 
their abodes, and the children follow them to pov- 
erty and loss. In Italy the crucifix has been 
broken from the school walls, and the name of 
God proscribed, and yet secularism is obliged to 
connive at religion; and where the poverty of the 
Church can maintain a Catholic school the State 
schools are emptied and the school of the Church 
is overflown. And so it will be everywhere. The 
Catholic Church depends not upon the effort or 
the power of man, but upon the grace of God. 
This is the secret of innate success, which the sec- 
ularist does not acknowledge because he cannot 
understand. The whole force of evil will be as 
impotent as all its parts. Secularism will fill 
in its turn the unhonored grave of paganism, 
heresy, and Islamism, while the majestic army of 
Christ will still move on to its greatest and ulti- 
mate triumph, when, after conquering all obstacles 
like a mighty river in its course, often impeded 
but never stayed, it flows on upon its mission of 
blessedness throughout time, until finally it is lost, 
or rather dissolved, in the vast ocean of eternity. 


> ——_—_ 


I have always aspired, and, for my own part, 
have always been able, to find in Catholicism all 
that struck me astrue and good in other opinions. 
This character of universal truth, comprising all 
the fragments of truth which exist elsewhere, is 
all that encourages one to enter the arena of dis- 
cussion in the name of the Catholic Church. 
There is no end possible to human debates, be- 
cause each man holds a fragment of truth, and 
stabs his adversary with its keen point. But 
Catholicism contains all the virtues which men 
employ against her.—Prince de Broglie. 


Letters from Abroad. 


BoLoana, ITALY, August 17, 1880. 
EAR “AvE MArIA”:—In my last letter we 
visited La Monte and its hillsides; now let 
us take our seat upon the balcony of the Villa 
Weller and indulge the pleasures offered to sight, 
and sense, and mind. O, how balmy and life- 
giving is the fresh, sweet breeze that sweeps in 
from the hills around! How beautiful the city 
and Lombard plain appear below us; the former 
just now in repose, for it is at peace with all 
nations! We cannot refrain from enthusiastic 
admiration at the sight of this magnificent land- 
scape viewed from a height of 400 feet above it. 
Bologna’s churches and palaces are types of the 
education it has given to its people for centuries; 
they teach us that the highest honor must be 
given to God and His saints and angels. We find 
in all great works of art in the city, that the most 
celebrated artists chose sacred subjects for their 
themes and gave to them the most earnest love 
of their hearts. This is seen in all the old paint- 
ings; the spiritual beauty of the Madonnas, of 
the saints, and of persons represented in the 
churches and palaces is enchanting, and lifts us 
above everything material while gazing on them. 
The second consideration in Bolognese educa- 
tion 'has been, that nobility of birth demands 
nobility of deeds and a high standard of mental 
culture; so we find that the rich and the noble 
spend generously to benefit and adorn the city; 
indeed they strive to excel in the encouragement 
of art and literature and in the preservation of 
the ancient monuments, dearer to them than 
gold or silver. Bologna is a city of wealth: the 
type of nobility we find in this city influences 
all classes; we see the middle classes of trade 
and manufacture orderly and clean, low voiced 
and most respectful to superiors; the day labor- 
ers are simple-minded, industrious and unobtru- 
sive, working contentedly for two francs (40 cts.) 
a day, and at all times wearing bright, cheerful 
countenances. But what surprises us is the 
small amount of food that sustains them in good 
health and strength. I was told before coming 
to Italy, that the air was so vitalizing that less 
food was required here. So it seems, for rich and 
poor seem to require an incredibly small amount: 
indeed, eating is evidently a vulgar necessity in 
the minds of refined Italians. The poor live on 
rice, macaroni, and cheap wine (5 cents a bottle); 
we remark here the absence of that careworn 
countenance, that worldly-battle face that our 
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American laborers wear, and ihe lines of painful 
anxiety deeply marking the faces of our richest 
. business men in the New World, are never seen 
here even in age. 

In all classes, even among the poorest, the 
Christian gentleness, the courtesy and dignity of 
the noble families of Bologna are refiected in 
the characters of the population. The vices of 
this city have not been of the lowest type of 
. avarice, irreligion and sensuality; true, there 
have been civil feuds and their consequences; 
. foreign invaders have, by vain and insincere 
promises of advancement and a greater liberty, 
led astray the weak and unwary to join the god- 
. less crowd that seek to destroy every vestige 
of Christianity in the land, yet the majority in 
. Bologna are true to the precepts and example of 
their glorious ancestors. 

We must turn our eyes for the present from 
this dear old city, but it is impossible to see it 
from this balcony and not pause and pay our 
respects to its grandness and beauty. Hereto- 
fore we have been looking directly towards the 
north, now let us look to the east. Close to La 
Monte’s base, with only a ravine of a quarter of 
a mile between, we will see another mountain 
claiming even a greater historic interest than 
La Monte. Looking about half way up this 
mountain-side on the east, you can see an ancient- 
looking church, with an immense monastery ex- 
tending on both sides of it; the grounds are ex- 
tensive and well-cultivated. Below this pile of 
buildings, on the hillside and in the valley, are 
villas and houses of ordinary size adorning the 
. landscape; the slopes are vine-clad and teem- 

ing with the abundance of the coming harvest. 

We look at these long cloisters, and we know 

that for centuries they have been filled with holy, 

vealous and learned monks, we see crowds from 
other cities, hearing of the godliness and learning 
of these men of God, coming to be taught the faith 
that alone can inspire men to such zeal and sacrifice 
of worldly honor. We can see gifted men received 
with enthusiasm by these good monks who de- 
lighted in the encouragement and preservation 
of learning and art, and we can see the poor 
artist invited to dwell with them and receive 
struction in painting, and literature, and sculp- 
ture, and attain the highest perfection known in 
the East. Before printing was understood, pic- 
ture language was the language of history, and 
preserved the knowledge of the Scriptures in a 
form by which the unlettered and the most learned 
could understand it alike. What a boon to man- 
kind these sanctuaries of art, have been; and 
what effort should be made to save what is left 
of them. 
We see also, while looking on this hillside, and 
going back in spirit to the past, saints, Popes, 
- kings, emperors and queens wending their way 


up to St. Michele tn Bosco—St. Michael in the 
Wood—as the church is culled—to worship in the 
time-honored chapel of the Madonna, and to 
visit the monastery, often leaving there treas- 
ures of painting and sculpture to commemorate 
their visit, or ordering an additional room built 
as their offering to the revered spot. And can 
we not see the citizens of Bulogna and the novwles 
daily visiting this holy place and imbibing new 
spirituality from the atmosphere of so much 
holiness; new charity and zeal in good works, 
from the example of the activity within its walls; 
and a more ardent love of God, from the unspoken 
language of nature surrounding St. Michele in 
Bosco! Indeed it is sacred ground. 

This church was begun on the site of a 
heathen temple in the 3d century. The pagans 
knew how to select beautiful locations for the 
worship of their idols, and often chose moun- 
tain-sides, or caverns near their summits, for 
their temples. Those (2d and 38d) centuries 
were ages of great faith and martyrdom. About 
the end of the third century, St. Zamu was a 
prominent apostle and martyr of Bologna, and 
no doubt was a promoter of the founding of St. 
Michele in Bosco; a little later St. Eusebius im- 
proved the building, and a monastery was built. 
How these good men must have battled against 
the scorn and hatred of the masses! But they 
were blessed on this ground, and bad made great 
progress when the Goths came and swept away 
church and monastery: it was rebuilt, however, 
by Bolognese nobles, and more grandly decorated, 
this time with, paintings and descriptions of sacred 
history than before. Again the foreign invaders 
came like a destroying angel and spread ruin and 


‘destruction over the most beautiful parts of 


Italy and Sf. Michele in Bosco and its monastery a 
second time lay in ruins; but Bologna, the Chris- 
tian, Bologna the great, Bologna the undaunted 
Queen of Italy, again built up the walls of God’s 
temples and hung upon them the most exquisite 
paintings of the best Italian artists of the day, 
and in the halls and libraries and reception 
rooms of the monastery were mural frescoes of 
beautiful Christian history covering ceilings and 
every inch of space available for the purpose, so 
that both temple and monastery was songful 
of God's praise and glory, and of man’s love for 
our Lord. No one could dwell in, or even pass 
through, such places and not be lifted up above 
this lower life to the better abode where puritied 
spirits dwell. 

And now age after age, generation after genera- 
tion of the noble families of Bologna, take pride 
and happiness in bringing to St. Michele in Bosco 
gifts of all kinds, to make of both church and mon- 
astery a worthy temple of the Lord of lords. A 
heavenly atmosphere surrounds the outer and in- 
ner courts of the monastery that had long been 
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one of the favorite abodes of sanctified life. Sons 
of some of the most influential families were fas- 
cinated by this “beauty of holiness,” and joined 
the Augustinians in St. Michael's Monastery, and 
each one brought new treasures: some added to 
the great library, others adorned a chapel, or 
presented fine pieces of sculpture, until these 
buildings grew to be the pride of Bologna, and its 
benediction. The city had no need to care for 
its poor, for they found food, clothing, and in- 
struction at this monastery: we fancy, as we gaze 
on the mountain-side from this balcony, that in 
those dass, from early dawn till sunset, the poor 
could be seen coming from or gc ing to the mon- 
astery, seeking help, for soul and body, from these 
men of God. Many are the legends of miraculous 
blessings bestowed here; and in those ages of 
faith, there must have been for many a nearness 
to God that made but a narrow line between 
heaven and earth in their soul’s existence. Ob, 
but see! what a change has come over this 
loved home of sanctity! the hillside and narrow 
valley below are covered with hostile hosts, in- 
toxicated by their triumph: they are French 
soldiers of 1707; they have desecrated the 
church, and Bonaparte’s oflicers have shown their 
detestation of religion by ordering their horses to 
bestabled within the church, while drunken men 
are lying around on the steps of the altar hurling 
curses upon the sacred monuments about them, 
and, as far as possibile, defiling even the taber- 
nacle of the Hovly of holies. The monastery 
halls are filled with godless soldiers, who begin 
their work of vandalism and plunder. The guld 
and silver vessels of the altar, and everything 
that can yield them money, are carried off; the 
monks are thrust out of doors, and church and 
monastery are taken possession of by Napoleon. 
From the time of this usurpation by the French 
in 1797 till 1804, the monastery and church were 
used as a prison. What atrial to Bologna during 
these seven years to witness the destruction made 
in this ancient building by enraged prisoners. 
After 1814 it became again the property of this 
city, and again began the slow but loving work 
of repair, but alas! what is it now? It is the 
property of the present Government that has 
done its unchristian part of defacing and destroy- 
ing many such edifices that have for ages edified 
thousands, and have preserved for generations, 
art and literature that otherwise would have 
been buried in oblivion. Not knowing what to 
do with these magnificent halls, the Government 
rents out the small rooms to families of the mid- 
dle-classes at a low rent. 

We visited the church and monastery a few 
days ago. What the Popes and nobles of Bologna 
have been able to do since 1824 to the time of 
the last revolution, 30 years ago, in repairing and 
decorating the church and halls is of great value, 


but it still leaves the grand old place in a deso- 
late and defaced state that drew tears to our eyes. 
Some of the walls—every inch covered with ex- 
quisite paintings—had been whitewashed to de- 
stroy their beauty; a few poor looking people 
and some illy clad children who had rooms bere, 
sauntered about the magnificent galleries, sadly 
out of place and keeping with their surroundings. 
Our Catholic hearts swelled with indignation 
against this unchristian Government for the mis- 
chief it had done, and with pity for the penniless 
and homeless scattered monks who had done so 
much for Italy. Many of these valuable and 
time honored sanctuaries are being destroyed by 
revolutionists, and tha best works of the old mas- 
ters are being consigned by these Vandals to ob- 
livion. Dr. Bernard O'Reilly, a distinguished au- 
thor and art student, is now travelling through 
Italy visiting the most important of these places 
of interest and writing their history. He has em- 
ployed an artist to take sketches of some of the 
most valuable mural paintings left in these dese- 
crated homes and churches, to save them from ob- 
livion ere the threatening storm of revolution 
and irreligion passes again over thecounotry. The 
Christian world should encourage and help on such 
an endeavor; every lover of Christian art and 
learning should do his part to help on a labor of 
such value to mankind. Dr. O’Rielly is at present 
receiving the utmost aid p»ssible in research from 
the noble Bulognese who have been the patrons of 
learning since the 11th century. 

We in America, Americans born, have no idea 
of the influence and education there is in studying 
and seeing these historic Catholic sanctuaries 
that century after century have upheld the 
faith. 

Not far from this ground is a little church 
that has a more romantic history. I give it to 
you as I have received it from one of the noble 
families here. 

A beautiful daughter of the family of G—— 
was betrothed to a son of the family of F——. 
Both families were distinguished in Bologna 
for wealth and piety, and foremost in all good 
works religious or otherwise. The young peo- 
ple were educated for one another, and a 
warm attachment sprung up between them, 
increasing from year to year. In time they 
reached the period when it was deemed advisable 
to set a day for their marriage. The young girl 
was devotedly attached to Allessandra, and had 
not concealed from her parents that her happi- 
ness was involved in this love for him. He was 
ardent and sincere in giving to Lucia a true and 
pure heart, and knew how to prize the joy that 
was soon to be his, as the greatest blessing, next 
to his Faith, that earth could yield. 

It was during the time of the Crusades, when 
the noble families of Bologna listened te the eld- 
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quent appeals of priest and prince to rescue from 
the Saracens the holy pluces of our Lord's pil- 
grimage on earth, and sent their best beloved to 
join the band of Knights of the Cross. Allessan- 
dra, with the consent of Lucia, enrolled and went 
tothe Holy Land—one of the bravest of the brave 
and left his heart with his adored Lucia. Finally 
news came of his capture, and a few months after 
of his being a slave working with heavy irons on 
his ankles, and it was thought he could not long 
survive such treatment. Poor Lucia was at first 
nearly heart-broken, but scon she aroused from 
her stupor and stcrmed Heaven with prayer for 
his celivery from this cruel bondage, never ceas- 
ing for months to supplicate, but all seemed in 
vain. At length she made a vow to give up her 
love, or make it a sacrifice and become a religious, 
if by so doing she could know that he was released 
from slavery. Iler faith in an answer to her prayer 
kept her up, and she labored on against all the op- 
position and difficulties that beset her, until she 
had built a church and a convent, of which she 
was made superior, though very young for so re- 
sponsible a position. Years had gone by since 
Allessandra left Bologna, and bis family and that 
of Lucia had ceased to think of him as among 
the living; it was not true, however, as reported, 
that he bad died; he was still a slave and under 
hard masters, and had never given up the hope of 
again seeing Lucia and of finding her still true 
to her promise. 

One night he dreamt that two angels etood by 
his side and removed his manacles, and awoke, 
to find himself notin his slave home, but again in 
Bologna near achurch and convent that had been 
built on the mountain since be left home. His 
heart beat violently; could he beon earth! Where 
was Lucia? were his parents stiilliving ? were the 
questions he asked in bewilderment. A person he 
met on the roadside told him that this church and 
convent had been built by Lucia to obtain his 
freedom from bondage, and Lucia herself was 
the saintly superior of the convent! They met. 
Allessandra immediately entered a monastery 
and became a monk, thus giving his first and best 
affection to God. 

There are many beautiful legends of this city 
well authenticated and held in respectful and 
loving memory. This isa land of music, romance 
and poetry. 

Pane R. E. W. 


—_——— > ——_———_ 


THE least worldly advantages are instruments 
of Providence, whereof all, without exception, 
must render an exact account. 


KNOWLEDGE does not enter the mind without 
result. Either it elevates the soul towards God, 
or kindles a fatal flame in which eventually the 
seul must perish. 


A Series of Miraculous Events. 


BY ¥. M. 


WO young ladies were sent to complete their 

education at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
inthe city of O——,in France. The eldest girl was 
a Catholic; the youngest was an American and a 
Protestant. During her residence in tlhe Convent 
the American girl became deeply attached to one 
of the Religious, a Mére Jules, an elderly and 
saintly person, who won the girl’s heart, and never 
ceased, though apparently in vain, to convey to her 
the truths of the Catholic Faith. Hercompanion, 
with no better success, made the same effort; 
but the young American appeared to shrink from 
anything of the kind. One day on retuuing from 
a drive with her friend, the young girl complained 
of feeling ill; she had got a cbi!l, and the anxious 
nuns put her to bed and sent for the medical at- 
tendant. At the same time Mére Jules became 
seriously indisposed. As the girl was sufficiently 
unwell for the nuns to be cautious that nothing 
should occur to give her anxiety, they (id not in- 
form her that her favorite Reverend Mother was 
dangerously ill; and the girl was continually say- 
ing,‘ Why does not Mére Jules come and see me? I. 
hope she will comesoon.” Meanwhile Mare Jules 
was enduring the most intense suffering, and on 
hearing the priest who was assisting her, make 
some remarks on the subject, she replied, “ All L 
am suffering is to obtain the conversion of our dear 
little American.” Consequently, the priest and 
the Mother Superior who were aware of hen 
sanctity, said to her: “If by God’s mercy you 
enter heaven as soon as you leave us, let us know 
it by your obtaining the conversion of that dear 
child.” And immediately after she breathed her 
last. 

The next day one of the nuns was s‘tting in the 
young girl’s room concealed behind the curtain 
of the bed, so as not to disturb her, as the doctor 
had ordered her to be kept very quiet, and above 
all she was not to be told of Mére Jules’ death. 
Presently the nun heard the young girl in eager 
eenversation, asking questions, and answering 
others, evidently addressed to her by some one 
whom the Sister neither heard norsaw. Among 
other things, the girl more than once was heard 
to say: “No, no, dear Mother! it is useless 
to urge me; I cannot hecome a Cztholic. It 
would break my parents’ heart. I cacust do it.” 
The Sister, greatly alarmed, cum. to the bed-side, 
ardor the impression-that the patient was delfrious 
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from fever, but finding her quite cool and calm she 
asked her with whom she was talking. “O with 
Mére Jules; did you not sea her? She has come 
at last to see me. But she does so insist on 
my being a Catholic; though indeed I cannot 
give that pain to my relatives at home.” The 
Sister bade her be quiet and try and sleep; but 
to her great surprise, in another hour the mysteri- 
ous conversation was renewed, but this time in 
an altered tone. And after a few questions and 
- remarks made by the girl, the answers to which 
the nun could not hear, the girl said: * Yes, yes, 
- dear Mother, I see it all now; I will join the true 
Church of God. I will try to be received at once”; 
then calling the nun she entreated her to bring 
Father ——, as she wanted to make her.confes- 
sion. She did make it in an admirable manner, 
and showed that she was well instructed in the 
faith. But as it then was getting late at night 
the priest said: “My child, you had better rest 
now; and early in the morning I will baptize 
you,” there being at that time no apprehension 
that her life was in danger. “Oh no!” replied 
the girl, “I want to be baptized immediately. I 
want to be a Catholic now, at once; for Mére 
Jules said that I could not see her again until 
I am a Catholic.” Her request was therefore 
granted, and having received conditional baptism, 
she turned to the attendant nuns and said: “And 
now will you be so kind as to bring me the little 
statue of our Lady which Mé e Jules said was to 
be mine?” But the nuns knew nothing about it, 
’ and the girl had to explain to them in what part 
of the Convent they would find the image. When 
it was brought to her she took it in her arms and 
kissed it, telling our dear Lady that henceforth 
she meant to be her obedient and devoted child, 
and begging of her to show herself to be her 
Mother. Immediately after, gently closing her 
eyes, without a pang or a struggle her head fell 
back on the pillow, and the newly baptized soul 
had flown to heaven. 

It is a remarkable occurrence that just before 
her illness she had gone for a drive with her 
companion, and passing a poor little chapel by 
the roadside, she begged that the carriage might 
be stopped, as she wanted to visit that chapel. 
Her friend laughed at her, saying that, again and 
again, it had been proposed to her to visit the 
most beautiful churches in the city and she had 
always refused on the plea that she would not 
enter a Catholic church, and now from caprice 
she wanted to enter this little roadside chapel. 
The young girl replied that never having been 
willing to go inside a Catholic church before, 
_ her friend was wrong in endeavoring to prevent 
her doing so now, solely on the ground that it 
‘was small and plain. She got out of the carriage 
and entered the chapel; walked up the centre, and 
stood still for some moments; then returned to 


her friend, without making any remark. It was 
the chapel in which were interred the pupils of 
the Convent who might die while there. And as 
it happened the young girl had stood exactly over 
the spot where her body was to lie a few days 
later. 

The nuns of course telegraphed without loss of 
time to her parents in America. But decomposi- 
tion set inso immediately after dissolution that 
the funeral had to take place with as little delay as 
possible. Moreover, the nuns did not anticipate 
that her family would insist on the body being 
sent over to America. Such, however, was the 
case; and the cotlia was taken up and placed in 
another of lead, and sbipped across the Atlantic. 
When the sacred deposit arrived at her father’s 
house her relatives could not rest without ocular 
demonstration that it was really their own be- 
loved child who lay within that narrow bier; 
and without calculating on the shock they might 
receive in having it opened, they insisted on look- 
ing on the face of the dead. 

But meanwhile the tender mercy of God had 
worked a great miracle, in token of how precious 
in His sight had been her holy death. For when 
the coflin was opened, she was found without a 
trace of decay, a sweet smile on her face and a 
fair fresh color in her cheeks; so that all who 
saw her were ready to exclaim, “She is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” 


“Only a Husk.” 


OM DARCY, though but a young man, was 

yet avery hard one. At heart he may have 
been all right, but, other things being wrong, he 
was going to the bad very fast, though there were 
times when his heart felt some of its own truth- 
ful yearnings. 

Tom had lost his place as foreman of the great 
machine-shop, and what little he earned came 
from odd jobs of repairing which he procured 
here and there at private houses; for Tom was 
@ genius as well as a mechanic, and when his 
head was clear he could mend a clock or clean a 
watch as well as set up and regulate a steam- 
engine, and this latter he could do better than 
any other man ever employed by the Scott Fall 
Manufacturing Company. 

One day Tom obtained a job at repairing a 
mowing-machine and a reaper, for which he re- 
ceived five dollars, and on the following morning 
he started out for his old haunt—the village 
tavern: he knew that his wife sorely needed the 
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' money, and his two little children were absolutely 
suffering from want of proper clothing. That 
morning he held a debate with the better part of 
himself; but the better part had become weak 
and shaky, and the demon of appetite carried the 
day. 

So away Tom went to the tavern, where for 
two or three hours he felt the exhilarating effects 
of the alcoholic draught, and fancied himself 
happy, simply because he could sing and laugh; 
but, as usual, stupefaction followed, and the man 
died out: he drank while he could stand, and then 
lay down in a corner, where his companions left 
him. 

It was late at night, almost midnight, when 
the landlord’s wife came to the bar-room to see 
what kept her husband up, and seeing Tom lying 
in the corner, she said, in an unpleasant tone, 
“Peter, why don’t you send that miserable Tom 
Darcy home? He's been hanging around here 
long enough.” 

Tom’s stupefaction was not, however, a sound 
sleep; the dead coma had left his brain, and the 
calling of his name roused his senses to keen at- 
tention: he had an insatiate love of rum, but did 
not love the landlord. In other years Peter 
Tindar and himself had loved and wooed the 
same maiden—Ellen Goss—and he won her, leay- 
ing Peter to take up with the vinegary spinster 
who had brought him the tavern, and Tom knew 
that lately the tapster had gloated over the misery 
of the woman who had once discarded him. 

“Why don’t you send him home?” demanded 
Mrs. Tindar, with an impatient stamp of her foot. 

“Hush, Betsy! He’s got money; let him be, 
and he'll be sure to spend it before he goes home; 
Tl have the kernel of that nut, and his wife may 
have the husk!” 

Witha sniff and a snap, Betsy turned away, and 
shortly afterward Tom Darcy lifted himself up on 
his elbow. 

“ Ah, Tom, are you awake?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then rouse up and have a warm glass.” 

Tom got up on his feet and steadied himself. 
“No: Pll drink no more to-night.” 

And with this he went out into the chill mid- 
night air. When he got away from the shadow 
of the tavern, he stopped and looked up to the 
stars, and then he looked down upon the earth. 

“ Aye,” he muttered, grinding his heel into the 
gravel, “Peter Tindar is taking the kernel and 
leaving poor Ellen the worthless husk—a husk 
worse than worthless! and I am helping him to 
do it: Iam robbing my wife of joy, my children 
of honor and comfort, and myself of love and life 
—just that Peter Tindar may have the kernel and 
Ellen the husk; well, we'll see!” ‘ 

It was a revelation to the man. The tavern 
keeper's speech, though not meant for his ears, 


had fallen on his senses as fell the voice of the 
Risen One upon Saul at Tarsus. 

“We'll see!” said he, as he wended his way 
homeward. : 

On the following morning he said to his wife: 
“Ellen, have you any coffee in the house?” 

“Yes, Tom.” She did not tell him that her 
sister had given it to her;. however, slis was glad 
to have him ask for coffee instead of the old cider. 

“I wish you would make me a cup, good and 
strong.” 

There was really music in Tom’s voice, and his 
wife set about her work with a flutter at her 
heart. 

Tom drank two cups of the strong, fragrant 
coffee, and then went out—went straight to the 
great manufactory, where he found Mr. Scott in 
his office. 

“Mr. Scott, I want to learn my trade over 
again.” 

“Eh, Tom! what do you mean?” 

“T mean that Tom Darcy has come back to the 
old place, asking forgiveness for the past and 
hoping to do better in the future.” 

“Tom,” cried the manufacturer, starting for- 
ward and grasping his hand, “ are you in earnest ? 
Is it really the old Tom?” 

It’s what’s left of him, sir; but we'll have him 
whole and strong very soon, if you'll set him to 
work.” 

“Work! aye, Tom, and bless you, too. There’s 
an engine to be set up and tested to-day. Come 
with me.” 

Tom’s hand’s were weak and unsteady, but his 
brain was clear, and under his skilful supervision 
the engine was set up and tested; but it was not 
perfect: there were mistakes which he had to 
correct, and it was late in the evening when the 
work was complete. 

“How is it now, Tom?” asked Mr. Scott, as he 
came into the testing room and found the work- 
men getting ready to depart. 

“She’s all right, sir; you may give your war- 
rant without fear.” 

“God bless you, Tom! You don't kiow how 
like sweet music the old voice sounds. Will you 
take your old place again?” 

“Wait till Monday morning, sir; if you offer it 
to me then, I will take it.” 


At the little cottage Ellen Darcy’s fluttering 
heart was sinking: that morning after Tom had 
gone, she had found a dollar bill in the coffee cup, 
and she knew that he left it for her. She had 
been out and bought tea and sugar, and flour and 
butter, and some tender steak, and all day long a 
ray of light had been dancing and glimmering 
before her—a ray from the blessed light of other 
days. With prayer and hope she had set out the 
tea-table and waited. 
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But the sun went down and no Tom came. 
Eight o’clock—almost nine. 

Hark! the old step! quick, strong, and eager for 
home. Yes, it was Tom, with the old grime upon 
his hands, and the odor of oil on his garments. 

“T have kept you waiting, Nellie. Well, | didn’t 
mean to do it, but the work hung on go.” 

“Tom! Tomt You have been tu the old shop!” 

“Yes, and I’m bound to have the old place, 
and— ” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

And she threw her arms about his neck and 
covered his face with kisses. 

“ Nellie, darling, wait a little and you shall have 
the old Tom back again.” 

“Oh, Tom! I’ve got him back now, my own 
Tom! my husband!” 

And then Tom Darcy realized the full power 
aud blessing of a woman’s love. 

It was a banquet of the gods, that supper—of 
the household gods all restored—with the angels 
of peace and love and joy spreading their wings 
over the board. 

On the following Monday morning Tom Darcy 
assumed his place at the head of the great machine 
shop, and those who thoroughly knew him had no 
fear of his going back into the slough of misery. 

A few days later Tom met Peter Tindar on the 
street. “Eh, Tom, old boy, what’s up?” 

“TI am up; right side up.” 

“Yes, I see; but I hope you haven't forsaken 
us, Tom ?” 

“T have forsaken only the evil you have in your 
store, Peter: the fact is I concluded that my wife 
and little ones had fed on husks long enough, and 
if there was a good kernel left in my heart or in 
my manhood, they should have it.” 

“ Ah, you heard what I said to my wife, then.” 

“Yes, Peter, and I shall be grateful to you for 
it as long as [ live. My remembrance of you will 
always be relieved by that tinge of warmth and 
brightness.” 


. 


Marshal Bugeand and his Medal. 


HE famous Marshal Bugeaud wore constantly 

a medal which he had received from his little 
daughter on the day of ber First Communion. 
One day after setting out on an expedition, he per- 
ceived that he had forgotten his medal, and calling 
one of his soldiers, he said to him: “My brave 
fellow, your Arabian steed can make the eleven 
miles in an hour. I have left my medal hanging 
in my tent, and I do not wish to begin battle with- 
out it. I shall stop the army here, and, watch in 
hand, await your return.” The soldier departed 


at full speed and an hour afterwards had re- 
turned. When he presented the medal to the 
Marshal, that warrior, who was without fear as 
well as without reproach, kissed it in the presence 
of his officers, replaced it in his breast, and said 
aloud: “Now, I can march without fear. For- 
ward, against Kabyles!” 

The tollowing year, in honor of the victory ob- 
tained over the Kabyles, Mgr. Dupuch, then 
Bishop of Algiers, gave a grand dinner to which 
he invited the Marshal and twenty of his chief 
ofticers. After the repast, whilst they were en- 
gaged in conversation in the salon, Marshal Bu- 
geaud observing the venerable Prelate abstract- 
edly toying with his episcopal cross, said smil- 
ingly to him: “Monseigneur, I always wear on my 
breast something like your cross,” and the brave 
soldier produced his medal, adding at the same 
time: “This is my safeguard. From the time I 
received it from my little daughter, I have never 
enguged in battle without wearing it about me.” 
These words were listened to with respectful ad- 
miration by the generals and colonels who had 
hardly expected such a reply, from the Govenor 
of Algeria. 


Catholic Notes. 


—tThe very noticeable mancuvres of Protestants 
to adopt the name of the Catholic Church is a testimony 
to the truth of our religion. 

—The monument to the memory of Pius LX, to be 
erected by the Cardinals of his creation, will probably 
be placed in the confession of the Basilica of St. Mary 
Major. The expense, amounting to 60,000 lire (£12,000), 
will be borne by fifty-one Cardinals. 

—A noble French priest in the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago has generously devoted his life and services to 
those there aillicted with leprosy. He can never hope 
to see country or friends. Lepers his companions for 
life here, angels hereafter in heaven. 

— Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
the “Historical Works of Simeon of Durham” will 
soon be issued. The editor of the work will be Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, M. A.,a son of the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, and a convert to the Catholic 
Church.—Catholic Standard. 

—-The Directors of the Edinburg Philosophical 
Institution have recently given orders for “Ouida’’s” 
novels to be withdrawn from circulation. A large 
number of her novels lie on the shelves. No such or- 
der has been given regarding the magazines in which 
some of her short stories first appeared. 

— Protestantism, says Froude, is essentially a nega- 
tion, and never succeeded in mapping out a plain 
course of life. It kept on denying every doctrine it 
originally possessed, unti] there was nothing more to 
deny, and by force of famine it is now compelled to 
suck up again and eat the nasty vomit of its first eruc- 
tations against the Church of Rome. But this time it 
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cannot induce the people to follow, and the “dog re- 
turns to his vomit” alone. 

—A movement in favor of the liberation of Polish 
Catholic priests banished some years ago to Siberia 


has been favorably entertained by Count Lorris Meli- 


koff. The late Empress it may be remembered, was 
strongly opposed to any amnesty. The Polish clergy 
have urged the Vatican to make at the same time a 
direct appeal to the Government to put an end to the 
existing system of persecution to which the Catholic 
Church has long been subjected. 

— RESPECT TO THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON.— 
On the 6th of May, 1833, President Jackson with the 
members of his Cabinet, and a number of distinguished 
personages, went from Washington to Fredericksburg, 
to witness the laying of a corner-stone of a monument 
to the memory of the mother of George Washington. 
Yet the same men, and Protestants generally, protest 
against the honor paid by the Catholic Church to the 
memory of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of the Redeemer 
of the world. Surely if the mother of the American 
patriot is worthy of honorable remembrance among 
men, it cannot be blamable for Catholics to venerate 
the Blessed Mother of Him who, by sacrificing His 
life, freed us from the powers of sin, and the anger of 
God. 

—tThe working of civil marriage in Germany must 
be frightful indeed, for the Government is scandalized 
at it, and that Government is not easily scandalized. 
The spread of irreligion and rationalism is so wide and 
rapid that the stability of all institutions of order is 
threatened, unless the people can be recalled to some 
sense of their religious duties. Almighty God, the Su- 
preme Legislator, provided wisely against these evils by 
placing marriage under the protection of His Church; 
and a few years ago Prussia thought she was advanc- 
ing civilization when she changed that divine ordinance 
and made marriage jump up and down to the caprice 
of police courts. That old Church of Christ always 
turns up to be right, and the experiments only hurt 
those who try to abandon her. 


— RELIGION IN GENEVA—HARD TO TELL WHICH 
18 THE GosPEL.—A single fact will illustrate the 
strange and alarming condition of the great Church of 
the Reform. There are in the city of Geneva five 
places of worship, and I think twelve official pastors, 
receiving from the State a salary of about 4,500 francs 
a year. Instead of preaching every second or third 
Sunday in the same pulpit, each of them preaches in 
his turn in each of the five churches. The consequence 
is that a person or a family who attends religious ser- 
vices every Sunday in the same church hears succes- 
sively pastors of all creeds, and is tossed about on the 
waters of contradictory theological systems. In such 
conditions adoration and worship are no longer possi- 
ble.—Cor. N. Y. Sun, Geneva, Aug. 18. 


— What the Jesuits are now in France—proscribed 
as enemies of the State—they were, as everyone knows, 
in Ireland in the sixteenth century; and an interesting 
account of what they did and suffered at that period has 
juct been published by the Soctetas Dublintensts under 
the title of Hibernia Ignatiana seu Ibernorum Soct- 
etatis Jesu. Patrum Monumenta. The importance at- 
tached by the secular powers to these Jeruits—who 
were mostly members of the wealthy and noble families 
of English descent may be imagined from the circum- 
stance that £40 was offered for the body of any Jesuit, 
while the price set on ordinary priests was only £5 or 
£6 per head. How the Fathers disguised themselves, 
. how they carried on their ministrations in castle and 


cottage, and how they were driven to take refuge in 
mountain fastnesses and in morasses, it is told in this 
volume, and told for the first time, so far as the authen- 
tic documents are concerned. It is a pity that the book 
is printed in Latin, and we hope that some one will 
be allowed to undertake the task of translation. 

— EDUCATION AND RELIGION IN SINGAPORE.— 
Some weeks ago we were enabled to announce that the 
Superioress of the Convent of the Infant Je: us at Singa- 
pore had paid a visit to Great Britain and Ireland in 
search of young ladies willing to devote themselves to 
the mission in which she herself is engaged. Happily 
no worker in so glorious a field ever appeals in vain to 
the Catholics of these kingdoms, and the confidence 
with which she travelled so far, and entered upon the 
quest, was speedily and abundantly justified. In avery 
short time we announced that fourteen recruits had 
joined her standard, and we are now cfficially informed 
that she sailed from Marseilles on the 17th ult. with a 
company of eighteen, including several members of 
opulent and prominent families to whom God’s service 
has more fascination than all the luxuries of life in the 
world. We are authorized to state that the list is not 
necessarily closed—that the Superioress will still be 
glad and grateful to receive other candidates: and that 
applications can be made to the Brother Director, 105 
Shaw street, Liverpool. No doubt there are many 
young ladies ready to assume the burden, for the meas- 
ure of faith and self-sacrifice is illimitable—Ltverpoot 
Catholic Times. 

—CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY AT SussEx.—Be- 
tween Brighton and Worthing there is being erected a 
Carthusian monastery, dedicated to St. Hugh, an off- 
shoot of the monastery of Le Grande Chartreuse in the 
mountains of Dauphin. The estate is about 350 acres, 
of which 15 are covered with buildings. The architect 
is M. Normand, and the building is nearly as large as the 
parent house. To give an idea of its magnitude, it may 
be stated that the main court is larger than the Tom 
Quad at Christ Church, Oxford, or the great court of 
Trinity at Cambridge, and is surrounded by a range of 
cloisters with stone fretted vaults. The inclosed area 
is to be laid out with gardens and fountains, and a 
tower and spire of enormous height will rise above the 
southern gates. The chapel is to be of cathedral like 
dimensions. The library, the refectory, and the chap- 
ter house will be upon a grand scale. Each choir monk 
will have a bedroom, sitting-room, two work rooms and 
aseparate garden. Fish-ponds, a windmill and a lake 
are being constructed, and the nucleus of a good library 
is already formed. A number of the priests are al- 
ready on the spot,b the Carthusian law of silence 
has not yet commenced in all its severity. The money 
comes from the sale of the famous Chartreuse.— Weekly 
Irish Times. a 

— Masonic IpgAs.—At a notable Masonic gather- 
ing held at Strasburg, Jean Mace, one of the most emi- 
nent of the Freemasons present, proposed the following 
toast: ‘To the memory of Brother Voltaire, that inde- 
fatigable soldier! All the battles he fought, he gained, 
my brethren, on our behalf and for our profit, and he 
still farther distinguished Rimself by saying: ‘Free- 
masonry is at hand to replace the faith in Revelation 
which is rapidly disappearing.” F. Felix Pyat says: 
“ Freemasonry may, if she will, replace the Christian 
Church”; and at Ghent the venerable Brother of ‘ La 
Fidelité” says: ‘To them [the ministers of Christ] we 
leave their easy and perverse morality, their gross 
fanaticism. To us pure morals, disinterestedness, self- 
devotion. Freemasonry rejects these idolatrous phan- 
tasmagoria. Freemasonry is above all religions”; and 
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he ends by saying: “‘ We are our own Gods!” And the 
Veute Supreme of Carbonarists, which is closely al- 
lied with Freemasonry, openly says: “ Our tinal object 
and aim is that of Voltaire in the French Revolution: 
the total and everlasting annihilation of Catholicity 
and of all ideas of Christianity.” Mgr. Dupanloup, 
speaking on the subject of Freemasonry, once said: 
“Those who fancy they can be at the sume time ¢ hris- 
tians and Freemasons must teg'n to see that tbs 1s 
somewhat ditlicult. “But Fiecmasonry dues not restrict 
itself to the speeches made in its lodges, and the war- 
fare which it carries on against region outside its 
walls is as rabid as its hatred.”—Balthurat Record. 


— The London Examiner is not likely to take a 
Catholic view of questions, but recentiy it has discov- 
ered the very evident fact that Bismarck, even with the 
heaviest artillery on his side, is not quite a match for 
the Pope, plus Providence. Itsays: “Prince Bismarck 
is beating a Parthian retreat. ‘The standards are un- 
furled, the drums and fifes play, the Generals are point- 
ing to fields not yet won; but there is a retreat never- 
theless. ‘Khe Church Kegulation bill is virtually an ad- 
mission of defeat. His Holiness the Pope and the 
nuncios, not the soldiers and diplomatists of Austria 
and France, have bafiled Otto von Bismarck. After a 
struggle of seven years the Chancellor sues for terms 
with the Vatican. ‘Lhe weapons employed against 
him were wielded with surpassing skill, aud they have 
been of a kind against which ‘blood and iron’ were of 
no avail. Nothing is gained when the supporters of 
the Falk Laws assert that theirs is the victury. The 
Koman Catholics of Germany have fought the parlia- 
mentary battle with such a nice calculation of political 
dynamics that the Prussian Government, forsaken by 
the Liberal party, has always stuud in the minority 
when the Koman Catholics chose to have it so. The 
Vatican has so continuously employed this political 
power against the Government, in both imperial and 
Prussian Parliament, that at last Prince Bismarck cries 
Peccavi; and the new bill is nothing but the terms 
with which he sues for peace. 


—oOne of the most striking results of M. Frére- 
Orban’s misrepresentations in the Belgian Parliament 
and his withdrawal of the Belgian Legation to the 
Holy See has been the growth of love and devotion to 
the Holy See in the hearts of the Catholics of Belgium. 
Hostile ministers nay find a motive fur further oppres- 
sion in such a result, but politicians are disquieted by it, 
and look forward with dread to the future which they 
are preparing for that country. A report from brussels 
announces that M. Frére-Orban, as the responsible 
agent of the act of the Freemasons, calculates the 
dangers of the situation, and curses the exigent de- 
mands of his masters. At court his reception is said 
to be of the most icy nature. King Leopold, ordinarily 
so reserved, dues not conceal his displeasure. The at- 
tentive reading of the Memorandum and the study of 
the documents which accompany this exposition, so 
carefully meditated and so nobly written, seem to him 
an act of accusation against his ministry, rather than a 
justification of the conduct of the Courtof Rome. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Bavaria have 
transmitted to Leopold LL expressions most unfavora- 
ble to M. Frére-Urban, who thus beholds himself 
stricken as the scapegoat of the Revolution. ‘The Cath- 
Olics isulate his person, and the whole of Europe, in 
agreement with them, cast upon him all the burden of 
@ political fault in which trickery and bad faith are as- 
sociated together. lt is not only the Minister that is 
stricken; the man is overwhelmed in the general con- 
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tempt. Itis said that it was talked of at the Belgian 
Court to give to the Catholic press, on occasion of the 
national fetes, a pledge of esteem and peace. Far from 
opposing, M. Frére-Orban has approved by this design 
and proposed a list of journalists. The Belgian Catho- 
olics are in mourning in the midst of these festivities, 
the spirit of which is falsified by Liberalism. They 
put their cockades in their pockets and courageously 
weer the colors of the Pupe. M. Frére-Orban has dis- 
covered, perhaps two late for his safety, that it is not 
wise to meddie with the Pope.—Indo-European Cor- 
respondence. 


Obituary. 


. SISTER MARY ELLeEn, of the Daughters of Charity, 
who departed this life at St. Teresa’s Orphan Asylum, 
Camp street, New Orleans, La, ‘The deceased will 
long be remembered for her kindly earnestness in the 
discharge of the duties of her calling, her gentle man- 
ners, her winning smile, her sweet, soft voice, her com- 
passion for the afilicted, her charity for the erring,—all 
the fruits of an unobtrusive piety, as beautiful as it was 
holy. 


DEATH OF A WORTHY CHRISTIAN. 


Mr. CorRNELIUS CRONIN died at his home in Malden, 
Mass., on the 12th inst. Possessed of many fine traits, 
he was highly esteemed by all who knew him, and is 
deeply regretted by his many friends. He was loved 
for his charity, praised for his good qualities, and ad- 
mired for his manly and upright principles. A sincere 
and devout Christian his efforts in the cause of our 
holy religion were earnest and unceasing. A Solemn 
High Mass of Requiem for the repose of his soul was 
sung by Kev. Father Gleason, pastor at Malden, and a 
splendid and moving discourse was delivered by Rev. 
Father Scully, of Cambridgeport. The remains were 
interred in St. Mary’s Cemetery, and the funeral was 
attended by members of every denomination. During 
life Mr. Cronin was a most devoted friend to the AVE 
MARIA, working hard and incessantly for it, and al- 
ways refusing to accept any pay for his trouble. We 
may rest assured that she for whom he so zealously 
labored in lite did not forget him at the hour of death. 

Requiescant tn pace. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Louraes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God !’”” 


Report FOR THE WEEK EnpINe Oct. 27. 
* The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity: Conversion to the Faith 
for 45 persons and 2 families,—spiritual favors for 31 
persons and 12 families,—temporal favors for 10 persons 
and lv families,—recovery of health for 19 persons, of 
mind for 3 persons, and of sight for 2 persons,—em- 
ployment for 20 persons and 8 families,—success for . 


wee 
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2 novenas,—grace of a happy death for 17 persons,— 
peace In 4 families; also 58 particular intentions, and 9 
thanksgiving for favors received. 

The members of the Confraternity will read with 
pleasure the following extracts regarding some of the 
numerous cures which took place at the Grotto of 
Lourdes during the recent pilgrimage of 1,800 sick per- 
sons: Mary Berteau, of Fourmier (Nord), aged 17 years, 
was deaf and dumb from birth. It was only on Sunday 
evening at 10 o’clock that she was able to enter the bath. 
Her cure was instantaneous and perfect: suddenly she 
heard the sound of a voice, and immediately her hearing 
became 80 acute. that the least noise, even the ticking of 
a watch, is easily heard by her. The next case is that 
of Leoutine Lescure, of Paris, aged 12 years. The doc- 
tor’s certificate states that she became deaf and dumb 
when 13 months old in consequence of violent convul- 
sion. She was taken to Lourdes by a person who had 
been cured there three years ago. Her cure began at 
Poitiers at the tomb of St. Radegunda. Leoutine first 
felt a pain in her ears, and then heard the chanting of 
the pilgrims; at Lourdes the cure was completed, and 
her hearing became perfect, and has remained so. 
Eugene Pidollot, also of Paris, almost entirely lost his 
sight in the school-room at the age of six years. His 
cure was perfected on the third day of the pilgrimage: 
when pouring the blessed water in his left ear it seemed 
to him as if it was coming out through the other ear as 
a mucus substance; suddenly he heard the canticles of 
the pilgrims, and tried, though in vain, to join in the 
singing. The child has the perfect use of the right 
ear, though the left one is just a little dull yet; he is 
now studying for the priesthood in a house of the Fa- 
thers of the Assumption, with the intention of devot- 
ing himself in due timeto the care of the sick. Ga- 
briella Legrand, aged 14 years, residing in Paris, be- 


- came entirely blind at the age of 5 years in consequence 


of typhoid fever. Her mother, a woman of lively faith, 
succeeded in taking her to Lourdes; the cure began at 


. Poitiers, and on arriving at the Grotto, she began to wash 


her eyes with the water of the blessed spring, and im- 
mediately she felt a violent commotion in her head, 
and from that moment she saw perfectly, and could 
walk without a guide. 

LOCAL FAVORS. 

A Protestant lady now dying, lost her voice 10 years 
ago, so that she could not speak abovea whisper. A 
few days ago.a Catholic servant in the house gave her 
some holy water to drink in order tu ease her pain; 
thereupon her voice was restored, and she now speaks 
as loud and plain as anyone. A grateful mother writes 
to us from California: “ My little boy was run over 
the other day by the hind wheels of a wagon loaded 
with wheat. He was brought home, and placed 
on the bed. He was badly bruised, and suffered con- 
siderably. I told him to say some prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin, and I applied the blessed water of 
Lourdes; in a few minutes his pain ceased, and in two 
days he could walk about as will as ever.” 


OBITUARY. 

The following deceased persons are recommended to 
the prayers of the Confraternity: Rev. JAMES HART- 
NETT, assistant at the Cathedral of Fort Wayne, who 
died on the 23d inst. SisreER MARY OF ST. JOSEPH, 
recently deceased. SisTKER MARY ELLEN, who died 
at New Orleans, La., October 7th. Mr. CoRNELIUS 
CRONIN, deceased October 12th, at Malden, Mass, 
Mr. Davip SuLLIvan, of St. Louis, Mo., who 
departed this life on the 6th of October. Mr. THowas 
Mo.Loy, of Troy, N. Y., whose demise took place 


July 16th. Mrs. Sopna WINGER, of Crescent City, 
Cal., deceased Sept. 2lst. Mary McLouaGuuin, who 
died a happy death in Ireland on the 23d of May. 
Mr. Henry HAMMERSTEIN, and Mrs. SCHENTRUP, of 
Evansville, lately deceased. Mr. Boyrr, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., believed to have been lost at sea. WIL- 
LIAM BoLaND, of Dublin, Ireland, whose death is of 
recent occurrence. Mr. JoSEPH RiBBLE, who departed 
this life on the 12th of September. Mr. Epwarp 
NEns, whose demise took place September 15th. Mrs. 
CATHARINE Connor, Of Iracadie, N. B., who departed 
for heaven on the 15th ult. Mrs. PATRICK SCULLY, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., who died last September. Mr. 
HENRY MALLOoy,. of New London, Conn., who breathed 
his last on the 19h inst. Mr. THomas Oypb, of Port- 
land, Me., recently deceased. And several others, whose 


names have not yet been given, 


Way they rest in peace. 
A. GRANGER, C. S. C, 
Di:-ctor of the Confraternitv 


Collection for the Pcpe—Diocese of Fort 
Wayne, 1880. 


Fort Wayne, Cath’l $16550 Chesterton............ $16.00 
sf “ St. Mary's... 65.25 Columbia City........ 15.50 
«© $¢. Paul’s.... 30.00 Arcola 15.00 
wo  §, Peter's... 19.23 Oxford 14 00 

Huntington........ ... 6t.00 Lagro.. 14.00 

Lafayette. St. Mary's 56.24 Otys..........eeeee - 1532 

“St. Boniface’s 48.20 Klaasville...... sige oan 13.50 

Michigan City........- 52.00 St. Vincent, Allen C0. 15.50 

Mishawaka..........-- 5105 St. Bridget and Fow- 

St. John's, Lake. Co.... 4100 LOT ois ncipedineiieseeesces 15 00 

Unton City....2. 2... 31.11 St Antbony’'s, Benton 

Notre Dame.........- 31 00 CUS ects ieee es hoes ae Ses 15 00 

Logansport, St. Vin- Delphi..... 13 25 
COULS. cc cceceenece ees 3000 Reynolds 12.66 

Logansport, St. Jo- Auburn and & sstons. 12.00 
SEPN'S, ...... cee cece 2800 Shererville..........6. 12.00 

New Haven 32.00 Wabash..........+ 11.25 

Decatur ..........60008 32.00 Turkey Creek.... 10 78 

South Bend ..........- 2950 Crown Point..... - 1000 

MUNCIE... cece ee eees 2550 Mary's Home...... -» 1000 

Hesse Cassel... . 24.05 Lebanon..... e» 10.15 

Covington and ‘Coat Rensselaert 8.50 
Creek... eee eee eens 2225 Winamac... 7.25 

Trinity, Benton Co 2195 Monterey... 5.30 

DV GPa Saesiee ce decos 2000 Monroeville 5.50 

Crawfordsville......... 19.36 Lake Station 6.36 

Attica and Marshfield. 19.10 Colfax........--.++eee. 5.55 

Plymouth 19.00 South Bend, Lowell.. 900 

1724 “‘Tipton............ econ 5.00 
807 Indian Creek 500 

Blufton Roads........ 18.00 Albion.......+0. 3,00 

Kentland. ............ 19.00 Clarke's Hill 300 

POU sicusen tieises axe 22.57 La Crosse and St. 

Laporte, St Peter's... 1200 Plerre........ cee 5.00 

Roanoke aud Whitley 15.58 Lowell, Lake Co...... 1.59 

ADDITIONAL FOR 1879. 

Delphi..............26 $15.00 Oxford........ ssecseee $14.00 

St. Vincent, Allen Co. 4.00 


Sent to Rome, Oct 18, 6.991 francs. 


§ JOSEPH DWENGER, 
Bisyor oF Fort WAYNE. 
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Uouth’s Department. 


The Church Feast. 


A OHRISTIAN WORD AGAINST THE UNCHRISTIAN PRAC- 
TICE OF TORMENTING ANIMALS. 


Iv. 
wes SY ARLY the next morning Michael 
aa j set out. The city was about 
< S73) 


; nine miles from the village; but 
i “he chose a shorter way, leading 
Wo ~~ = over hills and through woods 
‘A and fields. He carried the cat on 

x his back in a sort of hen-coop, and 
the dog ran merrily before him. It 
was a beautiful day in autumn; the 

> sun shone forth in all his glory and 
glittered through the bushes and trees on which 
the birds of the forest were welcoming the new- 
born day. Here and there a deer or a hare sprang 
up, but quickly made off to the thicket when they 
caught sight of the dog. Michael’s heart be- 
‘ came more joyful at every step; singing, and 
chatting by turns to the cat and the dog, he 
had already gone over half the distance, and had 
gained the middle of the forest: here, between 
two linden trees, stood a little chapvl containing 
a small altar and a picture representing the 
Marriage at Cana. Michael never passed by this 
altar without saluting the Blessed Virgin and 
devoutly saying one or two “Our Fathers,” but 
to-day the necessity for visiting the little church 
was more imperative than usual, for his mother 
had imposed on him the obligation of paying a 
visit to the Blessed Virgin and inviting her to 
the church-feast. Michael's piety saw in such an 
invitation as this, quite a proper and pleasant 
duty; for every day at table he recited this pretty 
little rhyme: 

“ Lord Jesus, come and be my Guest, 
By Thine own Self, Thy gifts be blest.” 

As Michael understood the matter, nothing 
was more natural than to invite the Mother also, 
to meet her Son; therefore, in his childish way 
he gave a very pressing invitation to the Saviour 
and His divine Mother to honor him with a visit, 
and to bring the angels, especially his guardian 
angel, with them. In his devotion he had ap- 
proached quite close to the little altar, and his 
eyes falling on the picture he immediately recog- 
nized the Blessed Virgin and the Redeemer. 


Then the thought suddenly entered his mind: 
“ But if the Holy Mother and Jesus were to come 
to the feast, what could we set before them?” 
Then he became disheartened and agitated, for 
the painter had depicted all kinds of luxuries 
upon the table: chicken, geese, venison, tarts, 
cured meat, and in short all the choicest dainties 
in abundance. How could these be obtained in 
his father’s little cabin ? 

Becoming more anxious each moment, at length 
he breathed forth: “O, my holy Mother, if I did 
but know what you like best my mother would 
prepare it!” 

His prayer was interrupted by the barking of 
his dog, and Michael on turning round saw a 
tall, well-dressed man standing at the entrance 
of the little chapel, beckoning to him Michael, 
always ready to oblige, hastened to him, and 
asked him what he wished. 

“T have lost myself while out botanizing,” said 
the stranger, “and I wish to find the right road 

o Mentenhausen.” 

Mentenhausen was a manor seat and belonged 
to a rich count, but the stranger was not the 
count, for Michael had often seen the latter when 
riding through the village. The strange gentle- 
man asked about the home and the parents of his 
little guide: and the simplicity and open-hearted- 
ness of the boy’s replies pleased him very much. 
Michael became more and more confidential as 
they proceeded on their route, and the gentleman 
soon knew all about him, even the business that 
drew him to the city. Half an hour passed away 
quickly with his prattle, then they came to the 
road which lead to Mentenhausen: “Look, sir, 
said Michael, there is the tower; you can see it 
over the oak; that is Mentenhausen, and you 
cannot miss it if you follow this road.” 

The stranger thanked the boy, and put his 
hand in his pocket to reward him with a piece 
of money, but to his vexation he found that he 
had left his purse at home. “I must remain 
your debtor, Michael,” he began, “but be sure I 
won't forget you; you are a good boy, and very 
obliging, and I will pay you well for your 
trouble.” 

“Ah, sir,” said Michael, eagerly, “a small ser- 
vice like this needs no pay! it is a work of 
mercy which is shown to the Redeemer Himself, 
if you take a stranger in, or shew him the way 
when he has lost it.” 

“Michael,” said the stranger, deeply moved, 
“you are right; you please me very much.” 

“Tam glad I please you,” answered the boy 
delightedly, “and you also please me, I must say 
80; and if you wish to do me a pleasure, come to 
our.church-feast next Sunday. If I make a good 
sale of my cat and dog, we shall have a fine turn- 


out.” 
The stranger laughed: “Yes, Michael, I will 
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come; but stay a moment, you must do some- 
thing else for me.” Then he took a small leaf of 
paper from his pocket-book and wrote a few lines 
hastily with a lead-pencil. “Michael, find Secre- 
tary Vogel in the city, and give him this note; 
he lives in the corner-house close by the city 
gates; and mind, carry it to him the first thing, 
before you go to the market or sell your little 
animals.” 

“Yes, sir, I will do so,” replied the boy: “now, 
I’m in a hurry, so farewell, and come to the 
church-festival.” The stranger shook the boy’s 
hand heartily, and once again inculcated the 
necessity of his delivering the note immediately 
on reaching the city. 

Michael set out cheerfully again: the city soon 
lay before him; but the nearer he approached it, 
89 much the more sorry he felt; now he began to 
know how dear his dog was to his heart; he often 
called him to his side, and stroked him, and only 
the thought that by parting with him, peace 
would be established between him and Berthold, 
and by the sale he would lighten his parents’ cares 

.and procure them a happy church-feast, kept 
down his grief. “But you must have a good mas- 
ter—a better one than I am, for you deserve it, 
you darling dog, you do!” 

Immediately on entering the city he inquired 
for Mr. Vogel’s house, and was directed to a beau- 
tiful, large mansion. He approached, and on 
making his presence known, a little maid opened 
the door and said that her father, the Secretary, 
was not at home, but said she would deliver any 
message he might have when he returned. Then 
the boy gave her the note which he had carefully 
carried in his small prayer. book, and which, in his 
fidelity to trust, he had not presumed even to look 
at. The little maid, however, whose curiosity 
was excited, cast her eye over the unsealed note. 
“Why, this is French!” she exclaimed. “and I do 
not understand it: come back in half an hour and 
get the answer.” 

Then Michael went slowly and with a beating 
heart to the market-place; it was already pretty 
well filled with buyers and sellers; there were 
women buying lard, butter and eggs, and others 
were trading for fruit and vegetables. The fowl, 
chickens, ducks, and geese, were making a great 
noise and it was with difficulty that Michael could 
find a corner where he could set his hen-coop 
down, keep bis dog by his side, and with a feeble, 
shaking voice cry out: “Buy! buy! pretty 
things!” 

Women and inquisitive people soon gathered 
round him, but when he offered his cat and dog 
for sale, everyone broke out into a loud laugh, 
although like other sellers he had praised and 
puffed them up to the best of his power. “ You 
foolish boy,” said one, “ you might have stayed at 
home; we get such things as those for nothing.” 


“I would not take the dog as a gift!” cried an- 
other; “look, he has a crooked foot!” 

A butcher came and offered twelve cents for 
the dog and said that was enough, for he only 
wanted to make dog’s lard of him. But the 
frightened boy drew the animal to himself and 
screamed: “Get away! get away! you shall not 
have my dog at any price!” 

Then a customer came and looked at the cat, 
whch, scared with tumult and noise, scratched 
his hand, causing him to retreat, but returned 
after a while and offered him four cents for the 
beast, “ For,” said he, “I only want the skin.” 

Michael, horrified, shrank from him altogether. 
The pressure and ridicule, jests and mockeries be- 
came worse and worse; to his greater confusion 
and distress, Berthold appeared, and he scorned 
and abused him worse than all the rest. Poor Mi- 
chael became more and more sorrowful; he would 
now have given all he possessed not to be here. 
He pressed his dog close to his side, for he was 
snarling and expressing his anger in a very loud 
fashion at the rough handling he experienced, 
which only made his enemies all the worse. But 
happily there was a bright future in store for 
Michael. 


THE FIRST FRUIT. 


UST twelve months had passed,” 
said good Mrs. O'Dunnell, “ when 
the promises made by the Holy 
Infant, to His playmates in the 
garden of the big house on 

Croach Patrick, began to be realized. 
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oS “‘Dermot, I will bring you fruit 
Pe JS more beautiful than ever you promised 
ae, Me, and I will bring you away toa garden 


where the fairest fruits and the loveliest 
flowers grow,” was the first promise to be fulfilled. 

“Dear little Dermot fell sick; he had already 
gone frequently to confession, and he was now 
preparing for his First Communion,—if ever he 
makes it, it will be his first and last, for the 
sickness of death is on him. Among the four 
little innocents, he is the first and ripest fruit for 
heaven. Now more than ever was he the object 
of his mother’s love and affectionate solicitude; 
the good, holy priest who stopped in the house hast- 
tened his preparation for his First Communion, so 
that he might receive at his dying moment the Holy 
Infant whom he loved so much. Day after day 
passed, and there was no improvement: the fever 
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rather increased. The dear little patient was pa- 
tient indeed; no complaint ever escaped his lips, 
His great consolation was a little statue of the 
Holy Infant, which he frequently pressed to his 
burning lips. After a whole month of painful re- 
signed sickness, and when all hope of recovery 
was given up, it was decided that he should re- 
ceive his First and Last Communion on his death- 
bed. Father Mulligan, who loved him with more 
than a father’s love, and whose holy Mass he had 
so often served at the Mass Rock, prepared him 
with special care for the great act of his life 
which he was now to perform so near his happy 
death. 

“It was the 13th of August, just twelve months 
since he had promised to the Holy Infant all the 
lovely fruit, if He would come down and play 
with him. And now the Holy Infant is coming, 
hidden under the sacramental veils in the Holy 
Eucharist, to console him. 

“From the little chapel where the holy priest 
kept the Blessed Sacrament a procession was 
formed to the room of the dying child. The af- 
flicted mother, with her three little children, and all 
the servants of the house, walked in the procession 
bearing burning tapers and ‘singing the hymn of 
the Holy Infant. The priest placed the most Holy 
Sacrament on a little altar, carefully prepared 
and ornamented in the sick room. All now knelt 
in solemn silence and bent in profound adoration 
’ while the little favorite of the Holy Infant was 
receiving lim into his throbbing heart. On asud- 
den the light of the burning tapers was dimmed 
by a flood of supernatural light which burst from 
the ceiling just over the bed of the dying child,— 
whilst along the line of light which ascended tow- 
ards heaven, angel after angel descended till the 
whole room was filled with beatified spirits ador- 
ing the hidden God. For fully half an hour all 
remained in the solemn silence of’ profound ador- 
ation, whilst the favored child appeared to be in 
an ecstacy of unutterable delight, pressing to his 
pure young heart the dearest object of his affec- 
tions—the object of heaven’s gaze and of angels— 
Jesus in the Eucharist. Along the line of light 
the angels then seemed to ascend, the ceiling 
closed, the family retired and left the favored 
child alone with God and His holy minister. 

“That and the following day passed during 
which no other food passed the child’s lips; he 
could not bear to take any food after the Bread of 
Life, the food of immortality. 

“On the morning of the 15th, the glorious As- 
sumtion of the most Blessed Virgin Mary, the sun 
rose bright and glorious over the still waters of 
Clew Bay, lit up with his golden rays the mon- 
arch of mountains, Croach Patrick, and stole 
quietly and calmly into the sick room of the dy- 
ing cbild in the big house on its southern de- 
clivity. 
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“QO Dermot!’ said three little silvery voicea 
entering the room of their dying brother, ‘we 
come to congratulate you on this great Feast of 
our Mother, the Blessed Virgin. We have got 
leave to come and see you, and remind you that 
just this day twelve months mother saw the Holy 
Infant playing with and heard the promises He 
made to us. Do you remember yours?’ 

“Yes, said the dear child, with a heavenly 
smile on his lips; ‘He promised to bring me 
lovely ripe fruit from the garden of Paradise, and 
to bring me away to that garden where the fairest 
fruits and the loveliest flowers grow.’ 

The effort appeared too much for him, and he 
fell back as if he were about to die. The servant, 
who never left him, having noticed this change, 
went at once for the priest and his dear, affec- 
tionate mother. All were now astonished, and 
the child appeared to be breathing his last, 
when suddenly the whole room was again filled 
with a supernatural light, and just before the 
deep sleep of death stole on him he saw a beauti- 
ful Child like the beloved Bambino of the garden 
approaching his bedside. The lovely Child stood 
by him, smiling, witha little basket of delicious 
fruit and lovely flowers in His hand. 

“‘Dermot,’ said He, ‘I have come to fulfil my 
promise; I have brought you some fruit and flow- 
ers from my garden in paradise, where I’m going 
to bring you to feast forever on the fruits and 
flowers of heaven, the boundless beauty and un- 
dying love of God. I am about to bring you 
to the big house beyond the sky, whose sun 
shall never cease to shine, for the Lamp is the 
eternal Lamp that enlightens it, whose glory 
shall never fail, for the Eternal God is the never 
ending fountain whence it flows; where death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor 
sorrow for all these things shall have passed away.’ 

“Thus speaking, the Holy Infant, still smiling 
on the face of the dying boy, put some of the de- 
licious fruit to his feverish lips; then kissing 
away the tears from his palid face, smoothed his 
damp hair aside, and wreathed his brow with a 
garland of refreshing flowers. 

““But it was the deep affectionate love that 
smiled through the loving eyes of the Holy Infant 
that, more than fruits or flowers, refreshed and 
consoled the dying child. His thin pale face grew 
bright and happy looking, and that holy smile 
never faded from his face till it was changed into 
the gaze of ecstatic love and eternal beatitude 
in the bosom of the Holy Infant in heaven. 
Dermot died in the kiss of God, and was buried 
near the Mass-Rock.’ 

“ Weep not for him, mother, sad child of affliction ; 

The boy ts not dead ; he but sleeps. 


His spirit fs flown to find angels for playmates, 
In the laud where no eye ever weeps.” 


(TO BE,"CONTINUED.) 


A Zourual Mevoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Luke, i, 48 
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Our Lady of Ettal, Near Ober-Ammergau, 
Bavaria. 


BY ‘“ ARTHOR.” 


G of the great Ettaler Berg, and stands at the 

entrance of the Ammer vale, celebrated 
throughout the world as the scene of the Passion 
Play. The view stretching out before him is fair 
to behold. The first object that arrests his at- 
tention is the fine Romanesque church with ad- 
jacent monastery of Ettal, an ancient foundation 
of the sons of St. Benedict, of which I will speak 
anon; back of this rises the Ettaler Maud], where 
the pine flourishes green and glorious as only an 
Alpine tree can. Away down, across a landscape 
of the greenest fields, with here and there a snow- 
white cottage, or a serpentine road, hemmed in on 
either side by rows of mountain ash, and the 
pellucid stream—the Ammer,—stands the Kofel, 
a dome-shaped peak, rising boldly to the height of 
2,000 feet, and bearing on its topmost rock a large 
gilded cross, a testimony at once of the piety and 
daring of the villagers of Ober-Ammergau. It is 
a scene that lifts the heart joyously far up beyond 
the zsthetic, into the very welkin itself of God’s 
glory and majesty, and you can only exclaim with 
the venerable Father Daisenberger, priest, poet, 
and dramatist of Ammergau: 
“ Let God be praised ! He hath this vale created 

To show to man the glory of His name! 


And these wide hills He, too, hath consecrated, 
Where He His love incessant will proclaim ! 


\hcctlas 


PC or pilgrim has at last reached the summit 


“*In this close valley from the world divided, 
Where rock and pine point upward to the sky, 
By thoughtful prayer man’s soul to God !s guided 
Whom in His works he strives to glorify,” 


I have chosen to write about Ettal, not only be- 
cause it holds a glorious palladium, the miracu- 
lous image of Our Lady, which from Ettal’s first 
foundation has attracted schools of pilgrims from 
all parts of the fatherland, and from abroad, but 
because to Ettal is the great Passion Play in- 
debted for its success, not to say inspiration and 
origin. 

in giving the history of Our Lady of Ettal I 
quote from Father Daisenberger’s secular play 
which the villagers of Ober-Ammergau fre- 
quently produce in the winter time. It is called 
“The Founding of the Monastery of Ettal.”. The 
legend runs thus: In olden times, Ludwig the 
Bavarian went to Rome to be crowned Emperor 
by the Pope. He had reached Milan on his return 
when he was attacked by his enemies. To the 
Church of St. Victor did the pious Emperor be- 
take himself to pray; and there appeared unto him 
amonk of heavenly mien who placed in his hands 
a beautiful image of Our Blessed Mother. He 
bade him, thereon, to found a monastery for the 
monks of St. Benedict in the valley of the Ammer, 
and to build a chapel for the preservation of 
the image, promising him, at the same time, 
deliverance from his enemies. Being delivered 
from his enemies, he returned to the valley of the 
Ammer; and when he reached the summit of 
the Ettaler Berg, thrice did his horse fall upon 
his knees; the good Emperor, taking this as a 
supernal sign, caused a chapel to be built on 
the spot, and deposited therein the sacred treas- 
ure. In the year 1330 he went from Munich and 
laid the foundation-stone of Ettal; a goodly 
church was soon raised for the reception of the 
holy image, and by its side a large monastery, 
of which holy Ethiko was Prior. Under the pro- 
tection of the Queen of Heaven, who was re- 
garded as the principal foundress, and the gener- 
ous assistance of Ludwig, the monastery began 
to flourish: it was in connection with this foun- 
dation that the poetic temperament of Ludwig 
the Bavrian evinced itself; his Father, Lud- 
wig the Austere, was a passionate lover of the 
tales sung by the Minnesingers and he it was 
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who commanded Wolfram of Eschenbach to 
write the epic of “Titurel.”. This poem contains 
a beautiful description of the Holy Grail, and of 
the Castle of Monsalvat, the legendary home of 
Lohengrin. Ludwig the Bavarian, as I have said, 
evinced his poetic temperament at Ettal, for he 
made it the retreat of aged and incapacitated 
knights and warriors, whose only duty was to 
form a perpetual guard of honor to the miracu- 
lous image of Our Lady, and there, mailed cap-a- 
pie, knelt on one knee, night and day, four knights 
in reverential silence. We can imagine them in 
the same beautiful and heroic pose of the four 
bronze knights who keep watch and ward over 
the tomb of Ludwig himself,in the Cathedral 
church of Munich. With the beautiful and ro- 
mantic Ettal in his mind, and the figures of those 
knights, kneeling in holy vigil before Our Lady’s 
shrine, Richard Wagner might well write his 
description of Lohengrin’s home, which the hero 
narrates with such beautiful melodic pathos in 
the last act of that opera: 
‘In distant land, where ye can never enter, 
A castle stands, the Monsalvat by name ! 


A radiant temple riseth in the centre, 
More beauteous ’tis than aught of earthly fame. 


“ A precious vessel of miraculous power, 
A shrine most holy, guarded well doth stand ; 
That none but mortals purest guard this dower, 
*Twas brought to earth by an angelic hand.”’ 

But Ettal, as it now stands, bears but few 
traces of the castle and “radiant temple” reared 
aloft by Ludwig. In 1744, both church and 
monastery were destroyed by a stroke of light- 
ning; nothing escaped the flames, save the holy 
image alone, the “precious vessel of miracu- 
lous power,” which the Prior rescued at the risk 
of his own life. Both church and monastery 
were soon after restored, but Ettal’s life as a re- 
ligious community was not of long duration; 
the general decree of monastic suppression in the 
year 1803 banished the monks from the place; 
but the glory of Ettal always remains in the 
blessed image, which is guarded by a few secular 
priests, and is always the goal of the pious pil- 
grims whom Ethiko saw of old, 

«Thousands onward pressing, 
As one in faith, a pious pilgrims band.” 

And of Ettal’s present condition he seemed to 
have a vision, for he says: 

“ And when in course of time, as man's creation, 

Good Ludwig's house a shattered ruin lies ; 


Its memory e’er be kept fn veneration, 
Until, renewed, it may once more arise ! 


“Ne’er shall decay the valley’s greatest treasure, 
Madonna, thou, the pledge of Heaven’s grace ! 
Her blessings will the Queen of Heaven outmeasure 
To her quiet Ettal and Bavaria’s race!” 


T now come to another, not uninterestiny, point 
in connection with Ettal, and that is its associa- 
tion with the great Passion Play of Ober-Am- 


mergau, distant only half an hour. Devrient says, 
in his notes on the Passion Play, that it origi- 
nated with the monks of Ettal, but Father Daisen- 
berger, the writer of the Play as it now stands, 
rejects this statement on the ground that in 1633, 
the date of the vow made by the Ober-Ammer- 
gauers to perform Christ’s Passion if they were 
liberated from the pestilence, the village was not 
under the jurisdiction of Ettal, but of the monks 
of Rothenbuch, some leagues distant; he admits, 
however, that the monks cf Ettal may have 
aided the villagers in fulfilling their vow. The 
more generally accepted opinion is that the 
Passion Play was introduced by the monks of 
Rothenbuch into Ober-Ammergau, together with 
the art of wood-carving, in the twelfth century; 
hence we may conclude that the vow of 1633 
was not the beginning of the Play, but a resump- 
tion after some years of suspension. But from 
1633, the monks of Ettal took the direction of the 
Play into their own hands. The first thorough re- 
vision of the Play was undertaken by Dr. Ottmar 
Weis, a monk of Etta]. It was he who eliminated 
all that was ridiculous in the character of Judas; 
for instance, the figure of the devil who followed 
him about, and the raven which flew out of him 
at the hanging scene, typical of his black soul. 
The last revision of the Play was made between 
1840 and 1850 by Father Anton Aloysius Daisen- 
berger,a pupil of Dr. Ottmar Weis. Daisenberger 
is the son of a peasant of Oberau, and is now 
eighty-two years of age. In.the monastery of 
Ettal, there in the shadow of the blessed image 
given of yore to Ludwig, he spent his youth, 
and many were the beautiful traditions and 
legends he heard from the monks, and, like 
them, he became invested with the pvetic genius 
of the place. The first time he saw the Passion 
Play was in company with his tutor, Dr. Weis, 
and he was so deeply affected that he expressed a 
hope of being one day sent to Ober-Ammergau 
as the scene of his mission, and his hope was real- 
ized, for in 1845 he was appointed pastor of Ober- 
Ammergau. To this place he carried with him 
the poetic soul which was inspired at Ettal, and it 
was under his direction that the Passion Play 
of 1850 was so successful: that was the year 
when Tobias Flunger enacted the Christus. He 
was encouraged to make still greater efforts tow- 
ards elevating the character both of the play 
and of the players, and that he succeeded to a 
degree beyond all belief, is now a world-wide 
fact. The great actor Lehmann, the Hanove- 
rian, after having witnessed one of the repre- 
sentations, asked to be introduced to the mana- 
ger, and to his great surprise he was introduced 
to a modest priest. 

Speaking of his revision of the Passion Play, 
Father Daiseriberger writes: “I undertook the 
Jabor with the best will, for the love of my 
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Divine Redeemer, and with only one object in 
view, namely, the edification of the Christian 
world.” Nor did the good priest confine himself 
to the improvement ot the Passion Play in his 
desire to educate his flock: for their behoof he 
wrote a history of the village of Ober-Ammer- 
gau, and has also published a volume of sermons 
entitled “The Fruits of Observations on the 
Passion.” Besides these, he has written a number 
of biblical and historical plays, and dramas, and 
dramatical scenes from the history of Bavaria, 
for Daisenberger, being a good priest, is a true 
patriot. These are “The Death of Abel”; “Mel- 
chisedech’s Sacrifice”; “ Abraham’s Obedience”; 
“Judith”; “Naboth.” His dramatic scenes are, 
“The Founding of the Monastery of Ettal”; 
“Theodolindy”; “King Heinrich and Duke Ar- 
nuld of Bavaria’; “Otto von Wittelsbach at the 
Veronese Hermitage”; “The Bavarians in the 
Peasants’ War”; “Luitberge, Duchess of Bavaria.” 
His other dramas are “St. Agatha” and “St. Gene- 
vieve.” Stranger still, this indefatigable priest 
has translated and adapted for the capacities of 
his players the Greek play “ Antigone.” All these 
plays are produced in Ober-Ammergau, by the 
villagers, on the stage of the Passion Theatre, 
after the rest of the theatre has been removed. 
Speaking of the Greek play reminds me that 
the addresses of the Choragus, or the Guardian 
Angels, who sing an interpretation of the biblical 
tableaux which precede each act of the Passion, 
are after the Greek model of strophe and anti- 
strophe. Of these Old Testament types he says: 
“Our main object is to represent the story of 
Christ's Passion, not by a mere statement of facts, 
but in its connection with the types, and figures, 
and prophecies, of the Old Testament. By this 
manner of treatment an additionally strong light 
will be cast on the sacred narrative, and the 
thoughtful spectator will be able to realize the 
grand truth that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
made man for our salvation, is the central figure 
of the inspired volumes. As in the history of the 
Christian Church, the life of the Saviour and all 
His sacred actions are continually repeated and 
reproduced to the extent that (according to Scrip- 
tural commentators), He lives over again, suffers 
and triumphs again in His saints; so it happened 
before His appearance in the flesh, that the holy 
patriarchs and other saints of the Old Testament 
foreshadowed His coming by the events of their 
history and by their virtuous lives: for He is 
the eternal San of the spiritual world, the Sun of 
Justice, sending forth His divine rays to illumi- 
nate, in all directions, both His predecessors and 
successors, no less than His contemporaries, 
Many of the incidents in the lives of the ancient 
fathers bear a striking and obvious resemblance 
to various parts in the life of the Redeemer, and 
set forth the sufferings and death, and resurrec- 


tion, so minutely, that the Evangelists continually 
mention some prophecy that was fulfilled. Thus 
the heroes of the Scriptures, Adam, the obedient 
Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, Job, David, Micaiah, 
Jonas, Daniel, and so many others, who labored 
and suffered in His spirit, represent in part, 
though imperfectly, His life; and through what 
they accomplished and suffered, they became 
prophets of that which, in Him, the primitive 
type, should take place. In this fundamental 
thought is the representation of the Passion ar- 
ranged and performed on the basis of the entire 
Scriptures.” 

Quickened to the core by this “fundamental 
thought,” and actuated by a dear and lasting love 
of Jesus, and an intelligent comprehension of His 
sufferings, those wood-carvers of Ober-Ammergau 
give a picture of the Passion never equalled by 
histrionic art; and after having seen it all, and 
heard, until speech was lost in religious emotion, 
I could only go into the Church of Ettal, on my 
way back from Ober-Ammergau, kneel down 
where knelt those knights, long dead, and ex- 
claim: “Mater admirabilis! it is all thy doing!” 


Raphael. 


BY OONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER VII—(Continued). 


TROHMAIER had left the villa in the most 

glowing enticipations of coming enjoyments; 
both hands were tarust deep into his pockets, 
and in each was grasped a roll of money: he 
held fast to his mammon as though he con- 
sidered it the greatest treasure of his heart. On 
reaching his dwelling, he ordered the old nurse 
employed by Amanda to take the children out 
walking. 

“You are moping around here with the chil- 
dren in this close place, and that is unhealthy,” 
he said; “and besides, you ain’t paid for moping, 
so take the children to walk by the river, or in 
the park.” 

The woman listened with surprise to those 
signs of thought of the father for his children, 
for he had never before shown such solicitude 
for the little ones. 

“You are quite right, Herr Strohmaier,” re- 
plied the nurse, “and I am glad to see that you 
think of the children,” 
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Then lifting Bertie up in her arms, and taking 
Eva’s hand, she started for a walk in the park. 
As soon as they were gone, Strohmaier locked the 
door, sat down near the table, and drawing out the 
two rolls of money, he counted the coins; they 
amounted to just one hundred dollars. He sat 
for a long time gloating over his ill-gotten treas- 
ure; taking each piece of coin up separately, he 
read the inscription, turned it over and over like 
a miser with his idols; but in reality it was not 
the possession of the money that delighted the 
man, but the prospect of a series of pleasures 
which were now within his reach. 

“That will bea jolly life!” said he, smacking 
his lips; “I promised the Baron that I would 
drink no more schnapps, 80 we must put up with 
Rhine wine and champagne. We renounce the 
miserable fare of the cook-shops, and feast like 
princes in the hotel. O Strohmaier, What an ass 
wert thou to gothrow thyself into the Rhine! 
Strohmaier, now shalt thou begin to know how 
sweet is life! Two dollars a day from my noble 
master, and now this pile! that will give me jolly 
times for a while.” 

He put some dollars into a soiled purse, rolled 
up the balance and concealed it in a bundle of 
torn clothes in the drawer of his chest. 

Baron Hartung settled his business with the 
banker and drove towards the Crown Prince, the 
first hotel of the town; there he took a room to 
await the next. meal, dinner. While standing at 
the window and looking out into the park which 
lay in front of the hotel, his attention was at- 
tracted by two men walking slowly up and duwn 
in the park; at first he could hardly believe his 
eyes, but all doubt vanishtd as they came nearer, 
for he plainly recognized Cunt D.eberg and 
Strohmaier engaged in earnest conversation. Die- 
berg several times stvod in front of the workman, 
and raised his arm as if in earnest protest. 

“The noble Count is evidently reproaching the 
workman for his breach of promise,” said Har- 
tung, “and how mildly he does it! No violent 
gestures, no angry shaking of the head: all in 
dignified calmness and without scolding; he is 
truly a noble-minded man: would that Amanda 
recognized his worth! Now,I hope, the esteem 
that she owes him as the savior of my life will 
gradually change into a more tender feeling.” 

Strohmaier approached the hotel, and Dieberg 
disappeared in the opposite direction. A waiter 
summoned the Baron to dinner; coming down 
towards the dining hall, Hartung heard angry 
voices in the passage of the ground-floor. Recog- 
nizing Strohmaier’s voice, he stood wondering. 

“What do you want?” asked a waiter, looking 
with contempt on the shabby clothes of the work- 
man. 

“TY want my dinner,” answered Strohmaier, 
curtly. 
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“Your dinner—you—here?” cried the aston- 
ished waiter. “Do you know that it costs two 
dollars here?” 

“ And do you think a factory hand cannot digest 
a dinner worth two dollars?” asked the other, 
angrily. “I shall settle the score; that’s all you 
need mind.” 

“My gracious!” exclaimed the puzzled waiter, 
“only gentlemen are allowed in here.” 

“Therefore stand aside, for I am a gentleman,” 
said Strohmaier. “My coat is rather shabby, and 
my hands, as you see, are horny, but that comes 
from honest work; and as we workmen form the 
fourth and most important, the mightiest and 
most powerful class, you will be pleased, gra- 
ciously, to let me taste of the best dishes of this 
house, which will agree with me perfectly”; and 
without further ado he stepped past the puzzied 
gentleman jn the white apron. 

“Did you hear him, Frinkel?” said the waiter, 
to acumpanion. ‘ How high those fellows carry 
their heads! Wait a while, and you will see that 
the grime of the workshops will soil our velvet 
and silk pillows.” 

The wondering Hartung descended. One glance 
through the dining-hall showed him Strohmaier 
at the table looking over the winecard. The 
Baron seated himself at the same side of the ta- 
ble, without being seen by Strohmaier. Dinner 
was served; a bottle was placed for Strohmaier; 
Hartung read the label: “ Deideshe:mer Kirchen- 
stick.” Wishing to learn the price of this drink, 
the Baron took up the wine card and there saw 
that the price of the bottle of “ Kirchensttick” 
wis a dollar and a quarter. 

Strohmaier ate voraciously, employing the time 
between the courses in examining his elegant 
surroundings. If perchance the eye of a gentle- 
man or lady caught his, he cuuld read in it un- 
mistakable sigus of contempt, and this made him 
angry. He thought of revenge, and, as the gener- 
ous wine began to work in his head, Strohmaier 
endeavored to take the lead in the conversation. 
The consequence of this attempt was that con- 
versation ceased, and Strohmaier’s words passed 
unheeded. 

“The fourth order, to which I have the honor 
to belong,” said he, in an angry voice, “ will at last 
procure for itself the respect that it merits in 
elegant society in the near future. I cannot see 
why we workmen should be any less than aris- 
tocrats, soldiers, and priests. O yes, gentlemen! 
we shall take for ourselves those rights that be- 
long to us, and for this purpose our hard fists 
must smash down that old lumber of gentility. 
We are in the majority, and might goes before 
right.” 

The deepest silence prevailed for some time. 

“It is surprising,’ said a gentleman at last, 
“how peculiarly and to what an extent the mad- 
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ness of our times prevails. A scavenger imagines 
that he is a Napoleon, a factory hand fancies that 
he and his companions are by culture and educa- 
tion called upon to step in as arbiters in all mat- 
ters pertaining to society, after abolishing the 
rights of property; this last mental ailment takes 
&@ course so dangerous to all, that it will be nec- 
essary to enlarge the lunatic asylums and to build 
new ones.” , 

Strohmaier gulped down a glass of wine, and 
then cried insolently across the table, “Do you 
know what, sir? the mental ailment of the fac- 
tory hands has grown to be such that the genteel 
and the rich must build houses for some twenty 
millions of workmen,—that is, unless they pre- 
fer to vacate their own houses and palaces for 
the crazy workmen.” 

The ladies pushed back their chairs and left 
the hall, and the head waiter was in despair, for 
he feared that the good name of the Crown 
Prince would suffer. The flight of the ladies 
made several gaps, and left S rohmaier and Hart- 
ung neighbors. At sight of the Baron, Strohmaier 
was taken somewhat aback, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“Ah! Herr Baron, I did not notice you,” he 
ciied; “you see that Iam making the best use 
of your present, and I find that Rhine wine is 
far more sprightly and inspiriting than ordinary 
tap.” 

The gentlemen heard this speech with aston- 
ishment. Hartung turned crimson at this piece 
of impudence, by which this contemptible fellow 
presumed to treat him as an acquaintance. 

“ You make such a use of what I gave to a poor 
father of a family,” answered the Baron, sternly, 
“that I see the necessity of being more cautious 
in future as to how I bestow my alms.” 

With these words Herr von Hartung left the 
table. 

As the clock was striking three, Hartung’s 
coach drew up before the Chlingen mansion; 
Edward von Schwertschlag conducted the stran- 
gers to an anteroom, where Raphael received 
them in a friendly manner. Tne Baron was 
agreeably impressed by the personal appearance 
of Raphael, his fine figure and his modest deport- 
ment. Dieberg cast some piercing glances at the 
young gentleman, and he also was surprised. 
Edward had made the introductions, and Hart- 
ung apologized for the trouble given by their 
visit. 

“Your call is quite flattering, and I only hope 
that your taste for art may be somewhat grati- 
fied,” said Raphael, at the same time showing the 
gentlemen into the next room, where the Jand- 
scape painting was hung up; chairs were placed 
at proper distances and, with evident reference to 
the light, to afford an easy and correct view of 
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The visitors stood intent before the picture, 
and now the Baron felt a surprise almost greater 
than he experienced at Strohmaier’s revelation. 
His powerfully excited enthusiasm showed itself 
in a speechless and fixed gaze on the heath, and 
he had the appearance of one that has caught a 
glimpse of heaven. Then he began to move his 
hands, his arms, and his head, and at last his ir+ 
repressible wonder broke forth in words. 

“What a glorious landscape!” he cried enrap- 
tured. “I never saw the effect of light so beauti- 
fully displayed; and what an atmosphere! one 
really seems to feel the gentle breath of this 
golden ether. Everything lives and moves, and 
even the water is of a transparency beyond com- 
parison. “Herr von Chlingen,” said he, with a 
low bow, “I congratulate you on this masterly 
creation.” 

“Let us not overlook the excellent treatment 
of the perspective,” said Dieberg. “Herr von 
Chlingen is a clear-sighted observer of nature, 
and the masterly style in which the truth of na- 
ture is reflected by the most tender and feeling 
colors is indeed admirable. The picture is 
throughout very poetical in its effects. I know 
not which is most to be admired: the care be- 
stowed in the treatment of the slightest details, 
or the rare technical skill in the transfer of the 
studies of nature to the canvas. And yet I must 
throw in alittle blame with my praise,” contin- 
ued the Count, smiling. “In all this truth to 
nature in the single parts, as well as in the com- 
position of the whole, in all the technical virtuo- 
soship, the ideal vein is too predominant, interfer- 
ing with the healthy effect. By this the picture 
evidently loses the tranquillity of the landscape, 
and sound naturalness.” 

“Are you there with your dissecting-knife, 
Herr Count?” asked the Baron, somewhat vexed; 
“T tell you that on this masterpiece your critical 
sharpness will wear itself blunt.” 

“ And you yourself, my dear Herr Baron, show 
the correctness of my remarks,” said the Count, 
amiably. “Your sensations are not those that 
one feels in contemplating a moorland touched by 
the glow of the setting sun, which leaves in the 
beholder a feeling of peace. Your strong mental 
excitement shows that the idealistic motive 
should have been kept more within bounds.” 

“TI feel spiritually elevated and strongly im- 
pelled to open my soul and heart to the sad im- 
pressions of this moorland,” exclaimed the Baron: 
“a painting that calls forth such impressions can- 
not be defective in conception, motive, or techni- 
cal execution.” 

“To explain myself more fully, I must remark,” 
said the Count to Raphael, “ that in art I cherish 
realism, and do not allow that idealism is defensi- 
ble. I know that the realistic school is young, but 
there must be a future before it, since it accords 
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perfectly with the whole mental movement of 
the times.” 

“Sound realism may not be rejected,” said Ra- 
phael, “for the natural order of things is binding 
even on art; therefore idealism does not exclude 
an zsthetically limited realism; but the new real- 
istic school of which you speak worships at bot- 
tom naked materialism, simply because it is 
closely allied to the materialistic tendency of 
modern philosophy.” 

“Quite true, sir!” assented Dieberg; “the ab- 
solute negation of the ideal is the precise ten- 
dency of modern times; the absolute negation of 
the supersensible ideal is also the fundamental 
principle of the realistic school.” 

“I call that ‘materialism,’ Herr Count,” ob- 
jected Raphael. “This anti-ideal direction of art 
is evidently wrong, and can produce only carica- 
tures or corpses; pray forgive me this warmth in 
expressing myself with manly frankness and the 
convictions of an artist.” 

“ Your frankness delights me, Herr von Chlin- 
gen,” said the Count, complacently; “the free 
and thorough interchange of opposing ideas is 
exceedingly improving, and it would be quite 
agreeable to me to break a few harmless lances 
with you on the fields of art.” 

“In the sharp encounter of idealism and materi- 
alism the strife may sometimes wax hot,” said 
Edward; “it would be a treat to me to be present 
at the duel of art as a non-combatant.” 

“ And to me the interchange of ideas between 
two professors of art would be extremely useful,” 
said the Baron, warmly. “Herr von Chlingen, ac- 
cept our thanks for the pleasure of having seen 
your rare picture. Should you honor my collec- 
tion by a visit I should feel flattered.” 

It did not come hard on Raphael to accept the 
invitation of Amanda's father. He accompanied 
his visitors to the foot of the stairs, and Hartung 
prayed him again not to defer the promised visit. 

The carriage rolled through the streets towards 
the Count’s residence. The Baron did not tire of 
praising the artist. “Not talent, but genius!” he 
cried, with enthusiasm. “Herr Count, my faith 
in the gospel of the newly-invented realism, which 
Raphael's sharp sight has disrobed into material- 
ism, has undergone a severe shock.” 

“You make me jealous!” exclaimed Dieberg, 
smiling; and bending over to Schwertschlag he 
whispered in his ear: “Truly a rare talent! We 
must try to win this artistic power to our cause.” 

“No easy task,” answered the pale one. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CONSCIENCE is a sleeping giant; we may lull 
him into a longer or a shorter slumber, but his 
starts are frightful, and terrible is the hour of 
his awakening. 
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HE following is a copy of a letter just re- 

ceived from Rome by Very Rev. Father 
Sorin, Superior-General of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross: 

RiMmo. PADRE:—II S, Padre ha preso volontieri 
cognizione del sue disegno di comporre un libretto 
per uso dei giovani dell’ uno e dell’ altro sesso, 
collocandoli sotto il patrocinio di S. Tommaso 
d’ Aquino, e di buon grado Le accorda la implorata 
Apostolica Benedizione. 

Colgo quest’ occasione per augurarle dal Signore 
ogni bene. 

Roma, dalla Propaganda, 18 Ottobre, 1880. 

Di N. D. 
Affmo 
GIOVANNI CARD. SIMEONI, Prefetto. 
I. Masorti, Segrio. 


R'rmo. P. E. Sorin, Superiore della Congre- 
gazione di S. Croce. 


(Translation.]} 

Very Rev. FATHER:—The Holy Father bas 
heard with pleasure of your intention of compos- 
ing a book for the use of the youth of both sexes, 
placing them under the patronage of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and, with great pleasure, grants the 
Apostolic Benediction which you have requested. 

I take this opportunity of wishing you all the 
blessings of the Lord. 

Rome, at the Propaganda, 13 Oct., 1880. 

JOHN CARDINAL SIMEONI, Prefect. 
I. MasorTTI, Secretary. 

Very Rev. E. Sor, Superior of the Con- 

gregation of the Holy Cross. 


Letters from Abroad. 


Botoaena ITaty, August 25, 1880. 

EAR “AvE Maria”:—Villa Weller is still 

delightful, though we had anticipated very 
sultry weather. For the benefit of any Americans 
who may be fortunate enough to visit Bologna, I 
will say that the mountain-side is always pleas- 
antly cool in summer. The city, however, is 
preferable for tourists, if only spending a few 
days here. But a month or two spent in this 
ancient city is most instructive and interesting 
to lovers of art and history. One of the 
Cardinals remarked to our party: “If you go to 
Bologna you will feel as if you would never wish 
to leave it, there is so much there that will please 
you”; and indeed our first impression was tha 
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we could end our days here; but love of coun- 
try is too strong to be resisted, no matter what 
part of the world may be more delightful than 
it. 

The custodian and an artist of S. Michele in 
Bosco, Sefior Gnudi, called on us last evening, 
and while walking through the rooms, said: 
“Forty years ago I was here to visit the Count 
Marescalchi, whose family built this villa nearly 
two hundred years ago. When Napoleon was 
Emperor of France, he was on his way to Milan 
to receive the iron crown of Lombardy (called the 
iron crown because in the gold crown are two 
nails said to be those that pierced the feet or 
hands of our Lord). He was the guest of his 
chief minister in Bologna, Count Marescalchi, and 
dined in this hall; and, looking up at the frescoes 

- on the walls, he said: ‘It is now just what it was 
then, and also his sleeping room was on the west 
side’ I opened the door of the apartment and 
showed him the bed. ‘Yes, yes,’ he exclaimed, 
‘that is the very bedstead Napoleon slept on.’” 

The young explorer, whose adventures I wrote 
you had led him to explore an underground 
temple, now occupies this room. He was at 
once made acquainted with the fact of the newly 
discovered historic interest in Villa Weller, and 
his good fortune on falling into an emperor's 
ved! But the young American indignantly in- 
sisted that he felt no honor conferred upon him 
by the circumstance, and added that the traces of 
Napoleon’s baseness were atill too evident in 
desecrated churches and convents without num- 
ber. Though the lad is not yet twelve years old, 
we admitted that his sentiments were to be re- 
spected. <A pillar was erected on the lawn in 
front of Villa Weller to commemorate the visit 
of the Emperor at that time. Not many years 
after, this conqueror was pacing, in solitude and 
sadness, the few acres of ground allowed him on 
the Island of St. Helena—fallen, never to rise 
again to any earthly throne. His career is a lesson 
on the instability of worldly pomp and power, 
which it would be well for kings and princes of 
to-day to study and remember. 

Sefior Gnudi gave Dr. O'Reilly an invitation to 
revisit S. Michele in Bosco, and promised him 
especial favors in his research for the work on art 
which the Doctor is writing. We were fortunate 
enough to be included in the number to be al- 
lowed admittance. As was mentioned in another 
letter, S. Michele in Bosco is one of the desecrated 
churches and monasteries of Bologna whose his- 
tory was most interesting in the Middle Ages, 
and it ranks high as a sanctuary of Art: a 
sanctuary to which the poor but ambitious stu- 
dent could find in days past encouragement, in- 
struction and a home; a sanctuary in which the 
wealthy could safely deposit their riches for the 
benefit of generations to come: for what I remark 
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here is, that nothing was, or is, done merely for 
the present. Well-doing was evidently Bologna’s 
motto: cannot we in America begin to profit by 
the example? 


We spent nearly a day in the Church of S. 
Michele in Bosco, and in the monastery. Sefior 
Gnudi’s apartments, on tne ground floor, are 
charmingly artistic in arrangement: on the walls 
are numerous old paintings; the floor is of brick, 
very hard and fine, set in mosaic style: these 
floors are often so hard that they endure for 
hundreds of years. The great Asinella Tower, 
800 feet high, in sight from every part of Bologna, 
is only brick; and think of this admirable work- 
manship that has withstood earthquake, storm, 
rain and wind for 700 years, and is as firm to day, 
so far as we cap judge, as ever! A peep intothe | 
adjoining room, that led from the artist’s recep- 
tion room, showed us it was a sleeping apartment 
belonging to his little children. Here everything 
was beautifully clean and prepared for their 
every comfort, with all the articles of toilette 
necessary for refinement of life. I noticed that 
in the centre of the room was a large mahogany 
wash-table on which were pitchers, basins, 
brushes of all kinds, bottles of perfume, hand- 
some towels, etc. etc. The beds were single, of 
handsome iron and brass work. Being on the 
ground floor, the ceilings were comparatively low, 
vaulted and arched. These were formerly the 
cells of the monks—simple enough—while all the 
grandeur above in the rooms and halls was made 
for, and enjoyed by, those to whom the most 
Christian hospitality was extended by the mon- 
astery, and through this generosity many were 
drawn to nearer knowledge of, and communion 
with, the invisible world. While waiting for the 
good custodian to bring the keys of doors but 
rarely unbolted, we wandered through these 
rooms with reverent step, and endeavored to pic- 
ture to ourselves all that had passed within them 
in the days of heroic Christian chivalry, and in 
days of love of the true Faith, for which its 
apostles were willing to die. Sr. Gnudi returned 
in a few moments, holding in his hand three 
immense keys, and bowed to us to follow him. 

Passing through long, dimly-lighted, subterra- 
nean passages, with vaulted ceilings and the un- 
derground church, we came to a small opening in 
a wall, through which we passed in single file and 
found ourselves on the other side in darkness. 
“Now,” said Sr. Gnudi, “follow me closely: take 
care of every step; here—there—now go up a 
few steps—take care; down again, carefully,” 
and so he talked on in Italian, directing us by 
the sound of his voice through narrow, winding 
passages, in which we felt strangely nervous, and 
hoping each turn woulda let in a little of the 
blessed light of day. More than one hint was 
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given to excite laughter or fear of the possibil- 
ity of meeting ghosts that did not care to be 
troubled; these were levelled at our young ex- 
plorer, who was of the party; but, undaunted, he 
pushed on, full of youthful enthusiasm, though it 
was hard to forget that we were now with the 
dead that had lain buried hundreds of years, 
some of them saints, At last we suddenly came 
to a flight of steps, and, half reluctantly, down 
we went still lower, and reached a square room. 
I felt a cold damp sensation of something like 
hair-on-end terror creeping over me, while my 
imagination was at work vividly portraying the 
images of the departed by which we were sur- 
rounded on all sides. Sefior Gnudi stooped and 
picked up a skull, and put it in the lad’s hands, 
saying, good-naturedly: “ There, sir; see how hand- 
some you'll be by-and-by!” G— looked at it 
respectfully, while the staring sockets could be 
only dimly seen in the faint light, and then laid it 
gently down on the earth again, satisfied, and re- 
marked that he had seen some one who in life 
was of some consequence. 

A door in the floor of this death-chamber led to 
a vault still lower underground, in which many 
monks reposed, and Sefior Gnudi offered to de- 
scend, but we shrank from further investigation of 
this labyrinth of subterranean halls and chambers, 
and breathed more freely when we ascended to 
the light of day, and stood on the “ boards ” of the 
monastery theatre, where young students in days 
of the past delighted in acting religious plays. It 
was pleasant to reach the apartments of the liv- 
ing, after our visit to the dead, and the custodian 
had the tact to turn our thoughts from the 
gloomy channel into which they had been led, 
showing us the immense and beautifully artistic 
halls of the monastery; he said there were many 
memories connected with them which were pleas- 
ant to recall; one was the annual Feast of St. 
Frances of Rome, celebrated in the best days of 
the monastery, when it was filled with holy 
monks and crowds of students of art and learning, 
a3 well as distinguished men who came hither to 
learn from the lives of these good religious what 
could be accomplished by self-abnegation and 
faith. “On this feast day,” said he (a chapel of 
St. Frances is in the church here), “all the long 
road down to the bottom of this mountain, and as 
far as you could see, used to be filled with carri- 
ages of the nobles and gentry of Bologna, and with 
great numbers of people on foot, coming and going 
all day to and from this convent. It was a grand 
sight; in the convent itself tables were spread 
for those, rich or poor, who wished to partake of 
simple refreshments during the day. Many 
Masses were said, with fine music accompany- 
ing them, and showers of charity-money were 
scattered among the very poor. It was an in- 
violable rule of this day that nothing of less 


value than gold should be bestowed. All the 
nobles and gentry, also, gave generously. St. 
Frances’s Feast, up to the time of the desecration 
of this church by Napoleon’s army, was kept in 
this way by Bologna.” Her picture, painted by 
Tiarini, is a very fine one; it is still in her chapel 
here, well preserved. 

Many sons of the nobles became monks, and 
came here to the monastery of S. Michele, bring- 
ing with them large fortunes that were well ap- 
plied to benefit the poor under their care, and to 
increase the advantages of the convent in learn- 
ing, in science, and in religion. It is a strange 
and stupid error to suppose that the Catholic 
Church ever sought to keep her people in igno- 
rance. Reading the history of this one monastery 
alone, the amount it did to encourage progress in 
the arts and sciences, and to increase faith in the 
Christian religion, is absolutely wonderful. 

As we said, young men of Bologna, fresh from 
homes of indulgence and luxury, often gave up 
all the world offered, and entered the 8. Michele 
Convent. But some amusing stories are yet told 
of the temptations of the novitiate. Sefior 
Gnudi related one to us while we were passing 
through a great hall from which the cells of the 
monks opened. One of these sons of fortune, 
of ardent temperament, was in his novitiate, 
and in spite of his desire to persevere in the 
path of self-abnegation he had chosen, there 
would come to his mind vivid pictures of past 
pleasures that gave a yearning to renew the en- 
joyment of them, if he could do so without dis- 
edification to others; the temptation to again 
visit the theatre in the city seized him, and he 
set to work to accomplish his purpose of having 
an “outing” now and then in the hours of night, 
when all was quiet in the monastery. Consider- 
ing the difficulty of bringing his Superior to his 
way of thinking, viz., that there was no harm in 
the recreation for him, he had to select and trust 
an assistant from the young men like himself, 
not yet fairly anchored. He thought he had 
found a trustworthy accomplice. <A strong rope 
was procured, and not without difficulty con- 
cealed in his cell, by which he could, with the 
assistance of his friend, let himself down from 
the high wall, and climb up by it again to his 
room when the play was over. The young novice 
several times (not successively) went and re- 
turned without detection, and felt no scruple 
that weighed heavily, for the indulgence he 
deemed at the time a natural and innocent one. 
At last the assistant, who had no share in the 
pleasure, began to grow weary of his part of the 
performance, and betrayed the secret to the Su- 
periors. They knew the young man was good at 
heart, and so they received the story of his folly 
good-humoredly, resolving to play him a trick that 
would end the nocturnal pastime. It was as 
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certained when next he intended to give himeelf 
a recreation, and the rope was partly cut so that 
when he started on it at the top it would sud- 
denly break and fling him to the rocky ground 
below in a baste that would surprise him. The 
result was as expected by the monks, but the 
surprise was greater to the novice than can be 
described; finding himself surrounded by his 
Superiors, and in his dress of disguise, was more 
humiliating and painful than his lacerated hands 
and face. He begged pardon in good earnest, and 
was forgiven on promise of not repeating the 
act. The cure was complete, over which -for 
many years young and old laughed heartily, the 
culprit quite willing to join in the merriment. 

The main hall of the S. Michele monastery, a 
masterpiece, was built for the monks by the city 
of Bologna. It was a dormitory hall, out of which 
small rooms for the students and guests opened. 
It is perfectly magnificent; and though built be- 
fore America was discovered, it has no sign of age 
as yet. Now stand in it with me, and see its 
beautiful walls, 40 feet high (once covered with 
paintings), its width 14 feet, its length 400 feet! 
Its art treasures, those still left after desecration 
of every kind, 1 will leave you to study from the 
able description to be given by the pen of the 
gifted D:. O Reilly, D. D., LL. D., who is doing the 
educated world a great benetit by preserving for 
it a faithful history of the homes and sanctuaries 
of Christian art. His indefatigable research is 
encouraged and aided by some of the most distin- 
guished men of Italy; I mentioned in my last 
that Minghetti has offered Dr. O'Reilly any aid 
in his power in his research. Commandant Min- 
ghetti is a celebrity in political and scientific 
circles in Italy. Heis aconservative, and much 
respected here by many. There is a lull in the 
political storms of Italy, but it is not difficult to 
read what must come sooner or later, so long as 
men of avowed irreligion are taking the highest 
places in office. The poor people of Bologna, how- 
ever, try to be resigned totheir fate. Is itadread 
‘of a return of bloodshed and devastation, or of 
the gathering of strength for a more bitter on- 
slaught? It is not liberiy, but the outcome of 
French infidelity and moral corruption, that is 
spreading poison over the most beautiful lind on 
earth, Catholic Italy. Its most subtle work is at- 
tacking the religious faith of the masses, and cir- 
culating malicious falsehoods against the priests 
and religious orders. 

I have heard in America, and elsewhere, much 
‘of the laxity of these Jatter, because the emissa- 
ries of evil have spread their slanders far and 
wide; but with careful investigation and observa- 
tiou during two months’ residence in Bologna, I 
have never met in my life so much to edify 
me in the priesthood a3 here. The universal 
sanctity, and simplicity almost childlike of coun- 


tenance which cannot be assumed without de- 
tection (the genuine is so unlike the imitation), 
the gentle, refined and courteous, but yet the 
priestly unworldliness of life and manner, the 
simple and devoted life of duty among them, the 
total unmingliug of Church and worldly matters, 
the absence of worldly care in their faces, and the 
marked priestly bearing of every one of the 
clergy I have met in bologna—and there were 
many—edify and consoles me more than I can ex- 
press. There is here a high cultivation of mind, 
and an appreciation of the value of it, that is 
quite charming. The absence among the middle 
and lower classes of attempt at reaching beyond 
the sphere of their birth is a check to a false am- 
bition and wastefulness. The wants of the poor 
man’s family here do not exceed his means to 
supply them. A limit is put by conventional 
rules to both dress and manner of living, that 
prevents the improvidence that is so painfully 
evident in America. Nearly all the monks and 
nuns have been driven out of the city by the 
present Government, and it is sad to pass blocks 
and blocks of desolate cloisters magnificently 
built, once filled with zealous laborers, now un- 
tenanted. But Bologna bears this great wrong 
with patient resignation, hoping that the time 
will yet come when her night of desolation will 
have passed, and she can again rejoice, as once she 
did, in seeing all her children true to the Faith of 
the martyrs who lie buried here. Bologna gave 
six Pupes to the Church from 1124 to 1740. She is 
acity great in her saints; she has three who are 
still not crumbled or decayed, though one of them, 
St. Catuarine of Bologna, died 400 years ago. In 
my next 1 will give you an account of these; 
they are called “ perpetual miracles.” 

The Jarge army kept by the Government taxes 
the peopie heavily for its support; yet peace is so 
sweet to them that they are willing to purchase 
it at a Ligh price. A transient tourist passing 
only a few days in Bologna sees little or nothing 
of the nobility of this ancient city. Its Catho- 
licity is everywhere impressed on stone and mar- 
ble, in painting and in sculpture, in its palaces 
and churches, its public buildings and arcades; 
not in a single instance has my eye been offended 
by the pagan nudity of other cities in their works 
of art. It is enchanting to dwell in this artistic 
land, where the eye is ever pleased with harmo- 
nious hue and color, no matter where you look, 
nor how extended the view; even the roofs of 
the houses are made beautiful in tint, so that the 
landscape under the glorious sky shall not be 
marred by dull black roofs destroying the beauty 
of the view of the city seen from the surround- 
ing mountain sides. No single house is left all 
one color: the stone or maible is of delicate tint 
cf gray, or lightest shade of yellowish tint, with 
faint sky- or lavender colored blinds. Looking 
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down upon the city and plain from Villa We ler 
balcony, there seems a perfect harmony of color 
at all times between the landscape and the sky; 
so that in most gorgeous sunsets, when every 
shade and hue is melted into clouds of color in 
the sky, the landscape below is in harmony with 
them, and a part of the enchanting picture that 
no pen can describe. 


Yours respectfully, 
Rn. E. W. 
em 
A Young American Girl's Funeral in 


France. 


hie following extract from a private letter 
which has come under our eyes is too prec- 
fous to be kept from the readers of THE AVE 
Maria. It will show, better than any formal 
assertion, how sincere and how tender is the 
faith of the children of France; and how, as in 
ages gone by, that faith still expresses itself in 
the most profound acts of piety, as well as in 
the sweetest words of sympathy for the living, of 
fealty to the dead. The tomb in which this dear 
child was laid by her noble kinsman, the Count 
Auguste de Nanteuil, is in the midst of that 
Brittany which may be called the stronghold of 
the Catholic Faith even in Catholic France. 
The father of the present Count de Nanteuil 
was the friend of Count de Montalembert, and 
was one of those who gave support to that en- 
thusiastic defender of Catholic traditions in the 
French Chamber of Peers, as well as in his 
writings; while the name of the brother of the 
present Count is forever enrolled among those 
noble youths who gave their lives in the cause of 
the Church and in defence of its saintly head, 
Pio Nono. The dust of the young Cécile gives 
us, of America, a claim on that soil, a share in 
its traditions; and her rest will be as sweet as 
her resurrection will be glorious. 

“Our dear little Cécile, my daughter’s eldest 
child, aged fifteen, died at Portrieux, on the sea- 
coast of France, on the 28th of August. She was 
the ‘flower of the flock,’ her mother’s friend and 
companion; so kind and attentive to her poor 
grandmother; so thoughtful of others; so lovely 
in person, and so spiritual in mind for her years. 
All her loveliness, all the beauty of her charac. 
ter, all that purity of heart which now makes 
her worthy to ‘see her God,’ as we are promised, 
only makes our loss more irreparable, only makes 
us miss the dear one more. 

“Our darling was buried in my nephew’s pri- 


vate vault at St. Quay, five miles from St. Brieuc; 
six young girls, dressed in white and bearing 
chaplets of white flowers, followed the dear 
child’s coffin, and all the good French peasants, 
for whom she always had a kind word, joined 
the funeral, in which my sister's friends and 
those of my nephew took part. There is a sweet 
little chapel above the vault, where Mass is of- 
fered up every Saturday for the dear ones lying 
there. 

“Dear Auguste himself placed my little grand- 
child in her coffin. He said to her mother: ‘Je 
ne‘veux que personne touche cette ange que moi. 
Désormais nos morts ne feront plus qu’un dans 
nos priéres; elles ne manqueront pas 4 notre 
Cécile, et les fleurs non plus. Son souvenir nous 
restera si doux et si pur; la pauvre enfant!’” 


In America flowers do not fail to our dead 
any more than in France; for there is no end to 
the costly display of “floral offerings” on the 
coffins or the graves of our friends; but the 
prayers? And where do we see chapels taking 
the place of ambitious monuments? and even if 
there were chapels, would the weekly or monthly 
Mass be said in them for all who lie beneath? 
Something is still lacking to our Catholic tradi- 
tions towards the dead, and it is greatly to be 
feared that the flowers come before the prayers. 
“Priéres ne manqueront pas, et les fleurs non 
plus,” is the true sentiment of the children of 
faith. E. A. 8. 


{From “ The Loughrea Journal.” 
The City of the Demons. 


N days of yore, there lived in the flourishing 
city of Cairo a Hebrew Rabbi, by name 
Jochonan, who was the most learned of his na- 
tion. His fame went over the East, and the 
most distant people sent their young men to 
imbibe wisdom from his lips. He was deeply 
skilled in the traditions of the Fathers, and his 
word on a disputed point was decisive. He was 
pious and just, temperate and strict, but he had 
one vice—a love of gold had seized upon his 
heart, and he opened not his hand to the poor. 
Yet he was wealthy above most, his wisdom be- 
ing to him a source of riches; the Hebrews of 
the city were grieved at this blemish on the 
wisest of their people; but though the elders 
continued to reverence him for his fame, the 
women and children of Cairo called him by no 
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other name than that of Rabbi Jochonan the 
miser. 

None knew so well as he the ceremonies nec- 
essary for initiation into the religion of Moses; 
and consequently the exercises of these solemn 
offices was to him another source of gain. One 
day, as he walked in the fields about Cairo con- 
versing with a youth on the interpretation of the 
law, it so happened that the Angel of Death 
smote the young man suddenly, and he fell dead 
before the feet of the Rabbi, even while he was yet 
speaking. When the Rabbi found that the youth 
was dead, he rent his garments, and glorified the 
Lord; but his heart was touched, and the 
thoughts of death troubled him in the visions of 
the night. He felt uneasy when he reflected on 
his hardness to the poor, and he said to himself: 
“Blessed be the name of the Lord! The first 
good thing Iam asked to do in that holy Name, 
will I perform”; but he sighed, for he feared 
that some one might ask of him a portion of his 
gold. While he yet thought upon these things 
there came a loud cry at his gate. 

“Awake, thou sleeper!” cried the voice, “awake! 
a child is in danger of death, and the mother 
hath sent me {or thee, that thou mayest do thine 
Office.” 

“The night is dark and gloomy,” said the 
Rabbi, coming to his casement, “and mine age is 
very great; are there not younger men than I in 
Cairo?” 

“For thee only, Rabbi Jochonan, whom some 
call the wise, but whom others call Rabbi Joch- 
onan the miser, was I sent. Here is gold,” said 
he, taking out a purse of sequins; “I want not 
thy labor for nothing. I adjure thee to come in 
the name of the living God!” 

So the Rabbi thought upon the vow he had 
just made, and he groaned in spirit, for the purse 
sounded heavy. 

“ As thou hast adjured me in that Name I will 
go with thee,” said he to the man; “but I hope 
the distance is not far. Put up thy gold.” 

“The place is at hand,” said the stranger, who 
was a gallant youth, in magnificent attire; “be 
speedy, for time presses.” 

Rabbi Jochonan arose, dressed himself, and 
accompanied the stranger, after having carefully 
locked all the doors of his house, and deposited 
the keys in a secret place—at which the stranger 
smiled. “I never remember so dark a night,” 
said the Rabbi; “be thou to me as a guide, for I 
can hardly see the way.” 

“I know it well,” replied the stranger, with a 
sigh; “it is a way much frequented, and trav- 
elled hourly by many; lean upon my arm, and 
fear not.” 

They journeyed on; and though the darkness 

. Was great, yet the Rabbi could see, when it occa- 
sionally brightened, that he was in a place strange 


to him. “I thought,” said he, “I knew all the 
country for leagues about Cairo, yet I know not 
where I am. I hope, young man,” said he to his 
companion, “that thou hast not missed the way?” 
and his heart misgave him. 

“Fear not,” returned the stranger; “your jour- 
ney is even now done,” and as he spoke the feet 
of the Rabbi slipped from under him, and he 
rolled down a great height. When he recovered 
he found that his companion had fallen also, and 
stood by his side. 

“Nay, young man,” said the Rabbi, “if thus 
thou sportest with the grey hairs of age, thy days 
are numbered. ‘Woe to him who insults the 
hoary head.” 

The stranger made an excuse, and they jour- 
neyed on some little farther in silence; the 
darkness grew less, and the astonished Rabbi, 
lifting up his eyes, found that they had come to 
the gates of a city which he had never before . 
seen. Yet he knew all the cities of the land of 
Egypt, and he had walked but half an hour from 
his dwelling in Cairo; so he knew not what to 
think, but followed the man with trembling. 

They soon entered the gates of the city, which 
were lighted up as if there were a festival in 
every house; the streets were full of revellers, 
and nothing but the sounds of joy could be heard. 
But when Jochonan looked upon their faces, they 
were the faces of men pained within, and he 
saw, by the marks they bore, that they were 
demons! He was terrified in his sou), and by the 
light of the torches he looked also upon the face 
of his companion, and, behold! he saw upon him, 
too, the mark that showed him to be a demon. 
The Rabbi feared excessively—almost to fainting 
—but he thought it better to be silent, and sadly 
followed his guide, who brought him to a splen- 
did house, in the most magnificent quarter of the 
city. 

“Enter here,” said the demon to Jochonan, 
“for this house is mine; the lady and the child 
are in the upper chamber”; and accordingly the 
sorrowful Rabbi ascended the stairs to find 
them. 

The lady, whose dazziing beauty was shrouded 
by melancholy beyond hope, lay in bed; the child, 
in rich raiment, slumbered on the lap of the 
nurse by her side. 

“TI have brought to thee, light of my eyes!” 
said the demon,—‘ Rebecca, beloved of my soul! 
—I have brought the Rabbi Jochonan the wise, 
for whom thou didst desire; let him, then, 
speedily begin his office; I shall bring him all 
things necessary, for he is in haste to depart.” 
He smiled bitterly as he said these words, looking 
at the Rabbi, and left the room, followed by the 
nurse, 

When Jochonan and the lady were alone, she 
turned in bed towards him, and said: “ Unhappy 
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man that thou art! knowest thou where thou 
hast been brought?” 

“TJ do,” said he, with a heavy groan; “I know I 
am in a city of the demons!” 

“Know, then, further,” said she, and tears 
gushed from eyes brighter than the diamond, 
“know, further, that no one is brought here 
unless he hath sinned before the Lord. What 
my sin hath been imports not to thee—and I 
seek not to know thine; but here thou remainest 
forever—lost, even as I am lost!” and she wept 


The Rabbi dashed his turban on the ground, 
and tearing his hair, exclaimed: “Woe is me! 
who art thou, woman, that speakest to me thus?” 

“I am a Hebrew woman,” said she, “the 
daughter of a doctor of laws in the city of Bag- 
dad, and being brought hither, it matters not 
how, I am married to a prince among the demons, 
even him who was sent for thee; and that child, 
whom thou sawest, is our first-born, and I could not 
bear the thought that the soul of our innocent 
babe should perish; I therefore besought my 
husband to try to bring hither a priest, that the 
law of Moses (blessed be his memory!) should be 
done, and thy fame, which has spread to Bagdad, 
and lands farther towards the rising of the sun, 
made me think of thee. Now my husband, 
though great among the demons, is more just 
than the other demons, and he loves me, whom 
he hath ruined, with a love of despair; so he said 
that the name of Jochonan the Wise was familiar 
to him, and that he knew thou wouldst not be 
able to refuse. What thou hast done, to give 
him power over thee, is known to thyself.” 

“J swear, before Heaven,” said the Rabbi, 
“that I have ever diligently kept the law, and 
walked steadfastly according to the traditions of 
our fathers, from the days of my youth upwards; 
I have wronged no man in word or deed, and I 
have daily worshipped the Lord, minutely per- 
forming all the ceremonies thereunto needful.” 

“Nay,” said the lady, “all this thou mayest 
have done, and more, and yet be in the power 
of the demons. But time presses, for I hear the 
foot of my husband mounting the stair; there is 
one chance of thy escape.” 

“What is that, O lady of beauty?” exclaimed 
the agonized Rabbi. 

“Kat not, drink not, nor take fee or reward 
while here, and as long as thou canst do this, the 
demons have no power over thee, dead or alive; 
have courage, and persevere.” 

As she ceased speaking, her husband entered 
the room, followed by the nurse, who bore all 
things requisite for the ministration of the Rabbi. 
With a heavy heart he performed his duty, and 
the child was numbered among the faithful; but 
when, as usual, at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, wine was handed round to be tasted, the 


Rabbi refused it, when it came to him, saying: 
“Spare me, my lord, for I have made a vow that 
I fast this day, and I will eat not, neither will I 
drink.” 

“Be it as thou pleasest,” said the demon; “I 
will not that thou shouldst break thy vow,” and 
he laughed aloud. 

So the poor Rabbi was taken into a chamber 
looking into a garden, where he passed the re- 
mainder of the night, and the day, weeping and 
praying to the Lord that He would deliver him 
from the City of the Demons. But when the 
twelfth hour came, and the sun was set, the prince 
of the demons came again unto him, and said: 
“Eat now, I pray thee, for the day of thy vow is 
past”; and he set meat before him. 

“Pardon again thy servant, my lord,” said the 
Rabbi, “in this thing; I have made another vow 
for this day also; I pray thee be not angry with 
thy servant.” 

“I am not angry,” said the demon; “be it as 
thou pleasest; I respect thy vow”; and he laughed 
louder than before. 

So the Rabbi sat another day in his chamber 
by the garden, weeping and praying; and when 
the sun had gone down, the prince of the demons 
again stood before him, and said: 

“Fat now, for thou must be faint; it was a 
sore vow of thine”; and he offered him daintier 
meats. 

And the Rabbi felt a strong desire to eat, but 
he prayed inwardly to the Lord, and the tempta- 
tion passed, and he answered: “Excuse thy ser- 
vant yet a third time, my lord, that I eat not; I 
have renewed my vow.” 

“Be it so, then,” said the other; “arise, and 
follow me.” 

The demon took a torch in his hand, and led 
the Rabbi, through winding passages of his 
palaces, to the door of a lofty chamber, which he 
opened with a key that he took from a niche in 
the wall. On entering the room Jochonan saw 
that it was of solid silver—floor, ceiling, walls, 
even to the threshhold and the door-posts; and 
the curiously-carved roof and the borders of the 
ceiling shone in the torchlight as if they were 
fanciful work of frost; in the midst were heaps 
of silver money piled up in immense urns of the 
same metal, even over the brim. “Thou hast 
done me a serviceable act, Rabbi,” said the de- 
mon; “take of these what thou pleasest—ay, 
were it the whole.” 

“T cannot, my lord,” satd Jochonan; “I was 
adjured by thee to come hither in the name of 
God; andin that Name I came not for fee or 
reward.” 

“Follow me,” said the demon; and the Rabbi 
did so, into an inner chamber. It was of gold, as 
the other was of silver; its golden roof was sup- 
ported by pillars and pilasters of gold, resting 
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upon a golden floor; the treasures of the kings of 
the earth could not purchase one of the four-and- 
twenty vessels of golden coins, which were dis- 
posed in six rows along the room. They were 
filled with the constant labors of the demons 
of the mine; the heart of Jochonan was moved 
by avarice when he saw them shining in yellow 
light, like the autumnal sun, as they reflected the 
beams of the torch; but God enabled him to 
persevere. 

“These are mine,” said the demon; “one of the 
vessels which thou beholdest would make thee the 
richest of the sons of men, and I give thee them 
all!” 

But Jochonan refused again; and the prince of 
the demons opened the door of the third chamber, 
which was called the Hall of Diamonds. When 
the Rabbi entered he screamed aloud, and put 
his hands over his eyes, for the lustre of the 
jewels dazzled him, as if he had looked upon the 
noonday sun. In vases of agate were heaped 
diamonds beyond numeration, the smallest of 
which was larger than a pigeon’s egg; on alabas- 
ter tables lay amethysts, topazes, rubies, beryls, 
and all other precious stones, wrought by the 
hands of skilful artists, beyond power of compu- 
tation. The room was lighted by a carbuncle, 
which from the end of the hall poured its bril- 
liant light, brighter than the rays of noontide, 
but cooler than the gentle radiance of the dewy 
moon. This was a sore trial to the Rabbi, but 
he was strengthened from above, and again he 
refused. 

“Thou knowest me then, I perceive, O Jocho- 
nan, son of Ben David,” said the prince of the 
demons; “I am a demon; I would tempt thee to 
destruction. As thou kast withstood so far, I 
tempt thee no more; thou hast done a service, 
which, though I value it not, is acceptable in the 
sight of her whose love is dearer to me than the 
light of life. Sad has been that love to thee, my 
Rebecca! why should I do that which would 
make thy cureless grief more grievous? You 
have yet another chamber to see,” said he to 
Jochonan, who had closed his eyes, and was 
praying fervently to the Lord, beating his breast. 

Far different from other chambers, the one 
into which the Rabbi was next introduced was a 
mean and paltry apartment, without furniture; 
on its filthy walls hung innumerable bunches of 
rusty keys of all sizes, disposed without order; 
among them, to the astonishment of Jochonan, 
hung the keys of his own house—those which he 
had put in asecret place when he came on this 
miserable journey; and he gazed upon them 
intently. 

“What dost thou see,” said the demon, “that 
makes thee look so eagerly? can he who refused 
silver and gold, and diamonds, be moved by a 
paltry bunch of rusty iron?” 
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“They are my own keys, my lord,” said the 
Rabbi; “them will I take, if they be offered me.” 

“Take them, then,” said the demon, putting 
them into his hand; “thou mayest now depart; 
but, Rabbi, open not thou thy house only, when 
thou returnest to Cuiro, but thy heart also; that 
thou didst not open it before was that which 
gave me power over thee. It was well that thou 
didst one act of charity in coming with me with- 
out reward, for it has been thy salvation; be no 
more Rabbi Jochonan the Miser!” 

The Rabbi bowed to the ground, and blessed 
the Lord for his escape. “ But how,” said he, 
“am I to return? for I know not the way.” 

“Close thine eyes,” said the demon. The Rabbi 
did so, and in the space of a moment heard the 
voice of the demon ordering him to open them 
again; and, behold! when he opened them, the 
Rabbi stood in the centre of his own chamber, 
in his house at Cairo, with the keys in his band. 
When he recovered from his surprise, and had 
offered thanksgiving to God, Rabbi Jochonan 
opened his house, and his heart also; he gave 
alms to the poor, he cheered the heart of the 
widow, and lightened the destitution of the 
orphan. His hospitable board was open to the 
stranger, and his purse was at the service of all 
who needed to share it; his life was a perpetual 
act of benevolence, and the blessings showered 
upon him by all were returned bountifully upon 
him by the hand of God. 

But people wondered, and said: “Is not this 
the man who was called Rabbi Jochonan the 
Miser? What hath made the change?” And it 
became a saying in Cairo. When it came to the 
ears of the Rabbi, he called his friends together, 
and he avowed his former love of gold, and the 
danger to which it had exposed him; relating all 
which has been here told, and wise men, who 
were scribes, wrote it down from his mouth, for 
the memory of mankind, that they might profit 
thereby. 
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Wonderful Harmony between Preaching 
and Practice. 


ESSNER, the celebrated Professor of Moral 

Philosophy at Leipsic, on one occasion de- 
livered a lecture in which he spoke of the claims 
that the unfortunate have on the compassion of 
mankind; and so eloquent were his words that 
he drew tears from many eyes. 

A certain person in the audience being curious 
to know whether the professor’s deeds were in 
harmony with his teachings, after the lecture 
disguised himself as a needy gentleman, and in- 
troduced himself into his presence. He told him. 
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an imaginary tale of distress, and concluded by 
imploring him for the loan of sixty dollars, that 
he might discharge a debt, for the non-payment 
of which he was threatened with immediate im- 
prisonment. 

“That sum (sixty dollars) happens to be all 
that I have at present,” replied Gessner; “ never- 
theless I shall be glad to assist you.” 

He went and procured the amount, and handed 
it to the supplicant, who thanked him, promising 
to repay him in a month. 

“Do not inconvenience yourself by endeavoring 
to do so,” replied the professor; “although I am 
poor” (his whole life was, in fact, one of poverty), 
“I should prefer to wait until it suits your cir- 
cumstances to repay me. Go, and may God 
lighten your lot!” 

The youth, at these words, threw himself on 
his knees, and kissing Gessner’s hands, begged his 
pardon for the trial to which he had subjected 
his virtue. 

“ And how,” said the professor, embracing him, 
“how could you doubt my desire to assist the 
unfortunate? It is the chief pleasure I enjoy, 
and is as necessary to my happiness as food is to 
my body; and, believe me, were I unable to render 
succor to those who need it, my distress would 
shorten my life.” 

If all those in the possession of riches did but 
resemble this poor professor in the gvodness of 
his heart, ours would be a much happier world 
than it now is. 


Catholic Notes. 


——Cardinal Jacobini will succeed Cardinal Nina as 
Papal Secretary of State. 

—It is rumored that the Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, Ireland, is to be created a Cardinal. 

—tThe Police Commissioners of Rennes, France, 
have resigned in a body rather than enforce the relig- 
ious decrees. 

—tThe Catholic papers of Italy, France and Belgium 
make frequent mention of favors obtained through the 
intercession of Pius 1X. 

—Since October, 1869, the Italian Government has 
reaped the enormous sum of $549,988,137 from the sale 
of confiscated church property. 

—-The Sultan of Morocco has addressed a note to 
the Powers, declaring that all religious believers will be 
respected throughout his dominions. 

—Two Roman Catholic colleges are to be estab- 
lished, by direction of the Pope, in the island of Malta, 
under the control of the Bishop of Algiers. They are 
to educate missionaries for Africa. 

—A despatch from Vienna says:—Monsignor Va- 


nulti succeeds Cardinal Jacobini as Papal Nuncio here, 
and will take charge of the negotiations between the 
Vatican and Germany. 

—tThe Rev. Samuel Farman, of Cambridge, Eng., 
vicar of St. John’s Church at Colchester, has just se- 
ceded from the Church of England, and has joined the 
Catholic Church, into which he has been accepted at 
the Oratory, Brompton. 

— A recently published decree of the Sacred Con- 

gregation of Lites, under June 12, 1880, ratified by the 
Holy Fatber on the 24th of the same month, approves 
the religious devotion practiced from time immemorial 
towards the Blessed Egidius da Lorenzana (Archdio- 
cese of Matera), of the Order of Friars Minor of St. 
Francis. 
The Rev. Timothy Paccetti, the well-known Pas- 
sionist missionary, and for some time past Rector of 
St. Michael’s Monastery, at West Hoboken, N. J., will 
leave the Monastery on November 5th for South Amer- 
ica to found a branch of the Order there. His depart- 
ure ig much regretted by his numerous friends in this 
country. 

—Depretis, Italian Minister of the Interior, has 
issued a circular to the prefects ordering that every 
new profession or taking of the veil in convents should 
be notified to Guverpment. This refers to those houses 
which sume of the religious are still allowed to occupy. 
The object of this circular is to effect the extinction of 
religious life in Italy. 

—We are glad to learn that a large convent Is to be 
opened at Mangalore. The Pro-Vicar Apostolic, the 
Very Rev. Fr. Pagani, S. J., laid the foundation stone 
on the Feast of the Assumption. The building, which is 
to be large and spacious, is estimated to cost Ks. 80,000, 
the whole of which amount is to be contributed by a 
wealthy French lady. The Sisters of Mount Carmel 
are to occupy it.—Indo- European Cor. 

— Rev. Father Thomas Purter, S. J., the vicar-apos- 
tolic of the mission to Jamaica, West Indies, is in Bos- 
ton, stopping at the mission house, St. Mary’s, Cooper 
and Edicott streets. There are 10,000 colored Catholics 
in Jamaica, or principally at Kingston. He is trying 
to get some Sisters to go there and form an industrial 
school for the colored children and to train up some of 
the colored girls to be Sisters of Charity. 

-——A movement in favor of the liberation of Polish 
Catholic priests, banished some years ago to Siberia, 
has been favorably entertained by Count Lorris Meli- 
koff. The late Empress, it may be remembered, was 
strongly opposed to any amnesty. The Polish clergy 
have urged the Vatican to make at the same time a 
direct appeal to the Government to put an end to the 
existing system of persecution to which the Catholic 
Church has long been subjected. 

—tThe ceremony of churching the Queen of Spain 
took place on the 22d of October, at Atocha Cathedral. 
Their majesties proceeded to the Cathedral, accompan- 
fed by all the members of the royal family, court dig- 
nitaries, senators and deputies. There were ninteen 
carriages drawn by seventy-four horses in the proces- 
sion. ‘The weather was fine and the streets were 
thronged with people and lined by troope. The city 
was profusely decorated with flags. 

— Preparations are being made for a Consistory 
which is to be held at Rome about the first of Decem- 
ber; it is believed that the Holy Father will then fill 
up the number of numinations vacant for the Car- 
dinalate. Among several almost certain promotions, 
are two,about which not the least doubt is entertained, 
viz., that of Mgr. Ricci, the faithful major domo of the 
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last, as well as of the present, Pontiff, and of Mgr. 
Hassun, the American Patriarch of Constantinople. 

— In the article entitled “‘The Hail Mary,” which 
appeared in our last week’s issue, we unintentionally 
permitted an expression of the Angelic Doctor to 
pass unnoticed: that the Blessed Virgin was cleansed 
from original sin before birth. Of course, since the 
Definition of the dugma of the Immaculate Conception, 
in 1884, it is now an article of Faith that the Blessed 
Virgin was never, for a single moment, stained with 
sin. She could not, therefore, have been cleansed 
therefrom. From the very first instant of her existence, 
she was, by the almighty power of God, preserved from 
all sin, and thus conceived immaculate. 

—The moral condition of the public schools in 
Massachusetts is rousing personal attention from the 
women of the Old Bay State through the Woman’s 
Suffrage Society. The investigations recently made 
have developed in certain towns a condition of things 
which may well excite the fears of mothers concerning 
their chiidren. In many schools, teachers confessed 
that they were greatly troubled by petty thefts among 
their pupils, by profanity, and by the circulation of im- 
pure literature. Complaints of this kind were so gen- 
eral that the Woman’s Suffrage Society propose to call 
a meeting of parents in large towns and cities, and to 
lay facts before them. Women are surely working in 
the most important field when they labor, either in the 
family or the school, for purity of morals among children 
and youth. 

— aA letter from Freiburg, Switzerland, announces 
the death at Interlaken of the eminent theologian, Con- 
stantine Baron Von Schatzler. He was only fifty-three 
years of age. He was a native of Augsburg, and, up to 
his twenty-third year, a Protestant; he first studied law, 
and subsequently became an officer in the Bavarian 
army. After his conversion he devoted himself to the 
study of theology, which he pursued at Liege, and 
afterwards at Rome, with great success. He spenta 
year as “repetent” in the diocesan seminary at Osna- 
bruck, and then, about fifteen years ago, he settled 
down at Freiburg as privatdocent, and published a 
number of theological treatises. He was an ardent 
student and follower of St. Thomas. A few years ago 
he returned to Rome, and Pius IX appointed him in 
1877 one of his domestic prelates. A distinguished 
career in the Roman prelacy was evidently before him, 
and most probably the Cardinalitial dignity; but two 
years ago he surprised all his acquaintances by becom- 
ing a Jesuit. 

— The Sardinian Government is now venting its 
wrath against the Jesuits. By a decree of August 25th, 
1848, the Society of Jesus was definitively excluded from 
the whole kingdom, their houses and colleges dissolved, 
their property devoted to the general economy of 
finance, and applied, as needful, to the institution and 
maintenance of national colleges; moreover, every 
assembly of them was prohibited in any number what- 
soever. All members of the Society not native born 
were obliged to leave the territory under pain of ex- 
pulsion, and any such returning were subject to severe 
penalties; and a decree of the Governor of Lombardy, 
June 22, 1859, not only suppresses the Jesuit houses in 
that territory, but banishes all who formed a part of 
the congregations there, It is now the intention of the 
Government to renew and enforce the proscriptions 
established in the various provinces of the kingdom, 
and to rigorously enforce them both as regards the 
collective and individual element of the Society: to 
this end the Minister of Grace and Justice has ad- 
dressed a peremptory letter to all the Procurators- 
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General throughout the kingdom, calling for the due 
observance and enforcement of the proscriptions in 
force against the Society of Jesus. 

— The announcement that the Rev. Thomas Watson, 
for the last thirty years Protestant vicar of East Far- 
leigh, near Maidstone, is dead, calls up to Catholics 
some interesting reminiscences, for Mr. Watson’s prede- 
cessor at East Farleigh was the late Henry William 
Wilberforce, son of the great anti-slavery member for 
Yorkshire, and himself the friend at Oxford of “ Man- 
ning of Balliol” and “Newman of Oriel”—now Car- 
dinals of the Holy Catholic Church. The latter Car- 
dinal has told the story of Henry Wilberforce’s conver- 
sion in an all-too-brief memoir of him prefixed to his 
Essays on “The Church and the Empires,” and it is 
familiar, too, to the readers of Father Bowden’s life of 
Father Faber. In the autumn of 1849 the parish of 
East Farleigh was visited, as usual, by a large influx of 
Irish hop-pickers from London. The gathering had 
just commenced that season when there was an out- 
break of cholera, and many of the poor toilers lay at 
death's door in the barns and gardens round the vicar- 
age. The occupants of the vicarage did not hesitate, 
but, regardless of the risk, took into their own home 
the perishing sufferers; and, while administering to | 
their bodily wants, took care of their spiritual needs 
also by importing from London some Fathers of the 
Oratory and two nuns of the Good Shepherd. ‘Every 
act of charity,” to use Cardinal Newman’s own words, 
“done for our Lord’s sake has its reward from Him; 
and Mr. Wilberforce used to callto mind with deep 
gratitude that on the day year on which he had re- 
ceived our Lord's servants into his house, he and his, 
through our Lord’s mercy, were received into the 
everlasting home of the Catholic Church.”—Catholte 
Times. 

—A Russian SHRINE.—The Sovremennyja Ie- 
veatija contains an interesting account of the pilgrim- 
ages made upon certain annual feast-days to the Church 
of Our Lady at Mosdock, In the Stavropol Government, 
which establishment ts credited with the possession of 
a miracle-working portrait of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Among the special rites of worship performed by the 
pilgrims, many thousands {n number, who periodically 
seek remission of their sins at this particular shrine, 
are the following: Those of purely Russian birth limit 
their penitential achievements to making the circuit of 
the church backwards on their knees, but the Tcherkess 
and Ossett pilgrims bring with them horned cattle, 
sheep and fowls, which they lead three times round the 
sacred edifice, striking their heads against the exterior 
eastern wall behind the altar, and then slaughter, after 
besprinkling them with salt. On the feast-day, fifty 
oxen, three hundred sheep, and an unknown number 
of fowls were thus sacrificed, their flesh being distrib- 
uted among the poor, while the bullock hides and 
poultry heads fell to the share of the local clergy as an 
ecclesiastical perquisite. After these quaint rites had 
been completed the pilgrims adjourned to a huge oak 
tree, standing in a neighboring vineyard, the special 
virtues of which are attributed to a picture of St. George 
let into the bark of the tree about a century ago by a 
pious monk. If the picture be there it is invisible, the 
bark having grown over it in due course of time; but 
the pilgrims have faith in its miraculous healing pow- 
ers, and lay their offerings at the foot of the tree, the 
leaves of which they believe to be a sovereign cure for 
opthalimia, rheumatism and ticdoloureux.—Morning 
Star and Catholic Messenger. 

—THE MARTYROLOGY OF 1878—The vitality of 
the Catholic Church is a wonderful proof of the divine 
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spirit by which it is animated. Macaulay, who leant 
very strongly to the belief that Providence takes no 
part in the direction of human affairs, endeavored to 
avoid the conclusion to which his mind was drawn by 
saying that the Church was the most remarkabie insta- 
tution ever devised and sustained by man's wisdom, 
His bias prevented him from seeing that if it had 
only human wisdon alone to guard it thera would 
scarcely have been a vestige of it left in the nine- 
teenth century. It would long before have suuk 
completely beneath one of the many violent shocks 
provoked by the very conditions of its existerce. It 
called upon men to mortify their passions—to renounce 
pride, to restrain their appetite for wealth, and to put 
away from themselves ail lust—in a word, to perform 
acts to which they would naturally be much averse. 
This action on the part of the Church, which is a portion 
of its mission, has evoked many a fierce attack. Proud 
men have rebelled against its teaching; covetous men 
have robbed it of its worldly possessions; and men 
filled with the lust of power have labored to crush it. 
Such vicissitudes coming upon an earthly monarch who 
had besides to cope with the great dilliculty of attend: 
ing to the requirements of a Governm nt extending to 
every part of the earth, would have swept away utterly 
him and his kingdom; but the Pope and the Church 
were supported by more than human power, and they 
survived thrues which would otherwise have proved 
fatal. ‘Ihe priests of the Church were inspired with 
the belief that Christ would keep His promise of being 
always with them, and to aid and extend that Church 
they shed their bluod. To day we tind that same spirit 
prevailing es strongly as ever. A list containing the 
names of the missionaries who shed their blood for the 
faith In 1878 has just been published. The number is 
eighty. ‘lhe two Orders which furnished the most vic- 
tims are the Society of Foreign Missions and the Soci- 
ety of Jesus. Then come respectively the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, the Lazarists, the Augustinians, 
the priests of St. Sulpice, the Missionaries of Algiers, 
and the priests of Mercy. China, Japan, the Indies, 
Cochin China, Africa and America have been the the- 
atres of these heroic deaths, which show that the Cath- 
olic Church has to-day the same God-given vitality as 
when, eighteen hundred years ago, its members were 
savagely persecuted by Nero. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 
REpoRT FOR THE WEEK EnpiNe Nov. 3. 


The following petitions are recommended to the mem- 
bers of the Confraternity: Conversion to the Faith for 
42 persons and 2 families,—change of life for 22 persons, 
—peace in 6 families,—spiritual favors for 36 persons 
and 6 familles,—temporal favors for 28 persons and 16 
families,—recovery of health for 3 persons and 1 fam- 
ily, of mind for 10 persons, of sight for 4 persons, of 
hearing for7 persons,—employment for heads of 2 fam- 
ilies—grace of a happy death for 5 persons; also 141 
particular intentions, and 13 thanksgivings for favors 
obtained. 


FAVORS. 

We continue the publication of some of the cures ef- 
fected in the great pilgrimage of the sick to Lourdes: 
Henry L. Briand, a mason of Paris, aged 35 years, had 
his leg broken in 1875; since the accident he continually 
suffered the most acute pains, particularly when walk- 
ing, and needed the help of a stick at all times. At 
Poitiers it took him three hours to walk a distance of 
about half a mile. On his arrival at Lourdes, he was 
taken in a carriage to the Grotto, and on the following 
Saturday received Holy Communion; after Comma- 
nion he felt a violent cramp in his leg, his whole frame 
trembled and he looked like one about to faint. When 
he returned to himself, he asked to be taken to the 
bath room; on coming out of the water, he found that 
all pains bad ceased and that the blue spots on the 
skin had disappeared. Hts step had become firm and 
easy, and all day long he followed the various exercises 
of the pilgrimage as though he had never been lame. 
‘Lhe cure was radical and complete. Briand had 
brought with him his wife and two children, the eldest 
of whom is but four years. This poor family was the 
object of universal compassion; the lame husband had 
to lead his poor blind wife, followed by the eldest child, 
while the infant was carried in its mother’s arms. The 
poor mother had never seen her children, having lost 
her sight at the birth of her eldestson. On Friday, 
August 20th, she washed her eyes with the blessed 
water,and at once she could distinguish a ribboo on a 
person before her. On the following Sunday a marked 
improvement took place; and a letter dated from Paris, 
Sept. 11th, states that the mason has resumed his ordl- 
nary work, aud that his wife is able to guide herself 
and attend to her housework. This family, full of 
gratitude toward the Blessed Virgin, has become 
truly Christian. Mrs. Delmas, of Paris, aged 61, suf- 
fered for five years from a cancer in the breast; the doc- 
tor had pronounced it incurable; and some physicians, 
who saw the necessity of an operation, could not prom- 
ise acure. This declaration was heard by several per- 
sons on the very day previous to her departure for 
Lourdes. The cancer was continually suppurating, 
and the smeli was most offensive; the poor invalid 
was also affected as to her eyes, and could not bear the 
light of the day. Her pains were greatly increased 
during the journey; arriving at Lourdes, she drank of 
the water of the Grotto and applied some to the parts 
affected. The pains at first seemed to increase, but 
on the evening of the second day, after several bath- 
ings and many fervent prayers, a change for the better 
occurred: the cancer closed, the gland became soft, 
and all pain ceased. On her return to Paris the scars 
over the sore fell off, and the cure now seems complete; 
the eyes also are entirely cured. 


OBITUARY. 

The following deccased persons are recommended to 
the prayers of the Confraternity: SIsTER MARy Doro- 
THEA, Of the Sisters of the Holy Names, Hochelaga, 
Canada, who closed a saintly life by a peaceful and 
edifying death, some time ago. Mr. JamEs KENNEDY, 
who died at Kildorrery, Co. Cork, lreland, August 12th, 
at the venerable age of 82 years. Mra. BkipceT Mo- 
DONALD, of Quincy, LIl., who died on the 6th ult. 
JouN McELvoauE, who died at Notre Dame on the 
3ist ult. REDMOND Driscor.L, of Commander Creek, 
Ont., who died on the 26th of Sept. And several others, 
whose names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, CO. S. C, 
Director of the Oonfraternity. 
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Youth's Department. 


The Church Feast. 


A CHRISTIAN WORD AGAINST THE UNCHRISTIAN PRAC- 
TICE OF TORMENTING ANIMALS, 


V. 


Lf or, HEN Michael’s trouble was about 
‘upy cs at ita highest, a well-dressed man 
° with rings on his fingers and a 
fine hat on his head came to the 
crowd, accompanied by a servant. 
“What is the matter?” he asked the 
bystanders. 

“Mr. Secretary, here are a dog anda 
cat for sale: two miserable beasts,” was 
the answer. 

“Good! Just what I want: I will look at 
them,” answered the Secretary, and, the crowd 
respectfully making way for him, he stepped up 
to the boy, and attentively examined the cat and 
dog. 

“You call these miserable beasts? You are 
clever people, I am sure,” said the Secretary; 
“why, that’s the finest wolf-dog I ever saw! he is 
of a peculiar breed; and this cat, you may search 
far for one to equal her in beauty, fine skin, and 
brightness of the eyes.” 

Ah, thought Michael, almost weeping, that 
gentleman has such a good-looking countenance, 
yet he is making game of me,a poor boy! The 
bystanders burst into a loud laugh. 

The Secretary, however, put on a very serious 
face. “I am in earnest,” he said; “I will buy 
them: how much do you want for your little 
animals, my child?” 

Michael looked up timidly into the kindly face 
of the gentleman, on whose lips a smile was play- 
ing: “O, sir,” he said, “take them for nothing,— 
take them without pay! I only ask you to promise 
me you will take care of the cat and the doz.” 

“That I will, certainly,” was the Secretary’s 
answer; “but tell me how much you will take 
for them?” 

Michael now asked only twenty-five cents; 
the Secretary laughed, and said: “Child, you do 
not know how to drive a bargain; between our- 
selves, your wolf-hound is worth fifty dollars.” 

Michael was astonished to the highest degree, 
and thought the gentleman was now indeed mak- 
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ing game of him worse than before; many of the 
by-standers thought the same thing, while others 
looked wonderingly at the Secretary, for he put 
on a very serious face, put his hand in his pocket 
and paid Michael fifty dollars in new gold coin. 

Now the wonderment became general. Mi- 
chael could scarcely believe his eyes; but when 
the Secretary paid him a similar sum for the cat, 
he hardly knew where he was or what was hap- 
pening. The market-people threw up their hands 
in astonishment. “ Mr. Secretary, the wisest man 
in the city, paying such an enormous price for an 
old cat and a mangy dog!” The exclamation be- 
came general, 

Several gathered round him, and offered to give 
him the choice of the finest dogs and cats in the 
neighborhood for half that amount. But the Sec- 
retary put on a cunning, look and said with a 
smile: “You do not know what a good purchase 
I have made to-day: this wolf-hound, which you 
despise so much, descends in a direct line from 
the body-hound of the great Mogul of Hindostan; 
he possesses very remarkable qualities: he knows 
every thief, and can even smell a thief afar off; 
see, Master Tailor, how he is snifling around you; 
I bet that your measure was too long for the last 
coat you made me.” 

The tailor slunk back, asserting his honesty, 
and let fall a sausage that had attracted the dog’s 
attention and which he snapped up and devoured 
with great relish. 

The mirthful Secretary continued bis laudation 
with great earnestness: “The master of this dog 
need not fear that anything will be stolen from 
him; but the cat has still greater virtues and 
properties; each one of her hairs, burnt to ashes 
and drunk in water, reappear as a human hair 
on any part of the body that may be wished; 
and such a cat is invaluable to a bald-headed per- 
son: a little bundle of her hair laid on the heart 
draws out from it all untrue, false and deceitful 
thoughts. Now, is not such an animal worth 
fifty dollars?” 

The by-standers could not control their aston- 
ishment; some begged the Secretary to let them 
have the dog in their own house for a few days; 
they had people about whom they suspected, and 
such a test was necessary; others again, whose 
heads were but sparingly adorned with hair, 
begged for a few cat’s hairs. Men and women 
who mistrusted each other were the most trouble- 
some to the Secretary about getting cat’s hairs; 
meantime the poor creature was pulled and 
plucked on all sides, and the good gentleman had 
much ado to save the poor animal’s life. 

All this time Michael was standing in his cor- 
ner, not knowing whether he was awake or 
asleep; a hundred dollars of ready money in his 
hand—a sum that made a Creesus of him! and 
then the properties of his dog and cat, which 
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so distinguished a man had discovered and so 
loudly praised! somehow all this did not seem 
to come from the rightful source. Sometimes 
he wept, sometimes he laughed; now he gazed 
at the Secretary, then at the gaping crowd, 
and then again he deemed all he saw was de- 
lusion and mockery, till the jingling of the 
dollars appeared as convincing evidence of its 
truth. He would have remained still longer in 
this frame of mind, if the Secretary had not 
called him. “Michael, now come with me; I have 
made such a good bargain to-day, that I will treat 
you to dinner.” Michael followed him in a per- 
fect state of bewilderment, while many looked at 
him with envious eyes. All at once he felt a 
blow given him in the side; as he turned round 
in surprise, he beheld Berthold’s angry and en- 
vious countenance, but he forgave him, and soon 
stood with the Secretary before the large, beauti- 
ful house. 

“Sir,” said the conscientious boy, “permit me to 
say a few words: I had the dog for half-a-year, 
and do not know that he descends from the great 
Mogul of Hindostan, nor do I know taat he can 
scent a thief, but otherwise he is a good, faithful, 
watchful dog. About the cat, I know for sure that 
the old cat of Shepherdess Lizzie brought her into 
the world, and you must know that Shepherdess 
Lizzie was a great lover of cats, and supplied the 
whole village with them.” 

“Well, now,” asked the Secretary, “ what do you 
mean by all this,—what are you driving at?” 

“T think, sir, you may repent your bargain: if 
it were as you say, the dog would be beyond price, 
and every hair of the cat worth a dollar; but be 
assured I have never remarked the least wonder- 
ful thing in either of them; therefore I would 
rather give you your money back, that I may re- 
main honest, and you should not have to say that 
I have deceived you.” 

“You honest, faithful child!” said the Sec- 
retary; “no: the money belongs to you before God 
and the world; I know what I have bought, and 
before long you shall know it too.” 

He led Michael into the room, where he again 
saw the little maid who had received him in so 
friendly a manner. The Secretary now spoke to 
him of his home, and of his parents, and admired 
the kind-heartedness of the boy, and his clear, 
natural understanding. The conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of a tailor who 
brought some ready-made clothes with him. Mi- 
chael could not comprehend the matter, when the 
Secretary told him to go in an adjoining room 
and change his old clothes for a suit which he 
was to choose from those brought by the tailor, 
as they expected company to dinner. Michael 
shed tears of joy and emotion, and many times 
vehemently kissed the hand of his benefactor and 
expressed his warmest gratitude, “ Wait awhile,” 


said the Secretary: “ you will have others to thank 
by and by.” 

A carriage drew up to the house: a man splen- 
didly dressed stepped from it, and the Secretary 
hastened down to receive him. By his voice and 
countenance Michael immediately recognized the 
kind stranger to whom he had that morning 
shown the way to Mentenhausen. He greeted 
the boy kindly and asked him if he had sold his 
animals well. Michael told the whole story, and, 
the stranger laughed heartily at his artless tale 
and at the jokes of the mirth-loving Secretary. 

They now took their seats at the table, and 
whether he would or not, Mi :hael was forced tu 
take a seat beside the little lady. What viands, 
what good things to eat and to drink, were there 
not there! It was just as if somebody had set 
every variety of food on the table that the painter 
had depicted for the marriage-feast of Cana. 
There were chickens and games, and tarts and 
sweet food such as Michael had never before 
seen, much Jess tasted. The modest boy, how- 
ever, mindful of his parents’ poverty, while seated 
before these dainties, partook only of a little 
meat and soup in spite of all persuasion. “Eat 
now,” repeatedly invited both the Secretary and 
the stranger, whom the Secretary addressed as 
“My lord Count”; “eat and make a good dinner, 
you know at the Church-Feast we are coming to 
dine with you.” 

Michael’s eyes sparkled with grateful joy on 
hearing this. “ Yes, gentlemen,” he said, “ have the 
goodness to come, and you shall not repent it ;— 
you shall have the best of everything: we have 
money now.” Then he slapped his full pockets to 
make the dollars jingle, and full of glee he went 
on to speak of the joy his father and mother 
would feel on seeing him return with such an un- 
expected sum of money; how they could pay their 
debts, and have something to spare besjdes. Then 
again he thanked both gentlemen, and sought to 
kiss their hands, which was gently declined by 
them. 

The hours passed swiftly by in this manner; 
evening came on and the time drew near for Mi- 
chael to return home, and with a deeply moved 
heart he took leave of the kind philanthropists 
and the good young lady, and once again bade 
them all to honor with their presence the Church- 
Feast by visiting his parents’ house. ‘Don’t be 
afraid,” said the Count, “ we will both keep our 
word, only have enough cooked.” 

“TI pray you be assured,” pleaded Michael, “ that 
all honor shall be paid you; you shall not rise 
hungry from the table.” Then he stroked the 
dog and the cat sorrowfully, and, still thanking 
his benefactors, hurried out-of the house and joy- 
fully started on his return home. 

The sun was already setting, but brighter far 
than its rays shone the radiance of the purest joy 
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on the blooming cheeks of the happy boy. He 
gave vent to his glee in loud tones; he sang, and 
skipped along the ground so lightly that his feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the earth. 

“What will my parents say? How astonished 
my father will be, how surprised my mother will 
look, when I lay this money, the immense sum of 
money, before them and say: ‘Father and mother, 
I got this for the dog and cat; now we can pay 
our debts, lay something by, and have a splendid 
church-Feast!’ O my dream! it will come true! 
O the good gentlemen! This was a day and a 
walk! God has blessed it to me! But I know 
where I have to return thanks.” 

Such and similat words escaped from the joyful 
boy all the way home; his heart grew more joy- 
ous every minute: his step became quicker and 


lighter, and he soon reached the chapel in the. 


forest. With folded hands and tear-dimmed eyes 
he entered the little church, and kneeling on the 
steps of the altar before the picture of the Sav- 
four and His Virgin Mother, he returned them 
most fervent thanks for Their protection and for 
his success and great good fortune: he prayed for 
his parents and for the two gentlemen who had 
been so good to him; again he invited the Sav- 
iour, His Mother, and the dear angels to be his 
guests, and then left the dear, holy ones. 

Soon he saw the village lie before him—a 
quarter of an hour would bring him there—when 
Ulrich, one of his schoolmates, as poor as himself, 
and a zealous follower of Berthold, suddenly met 
him. Next to Berthold, no other boy had been so 
spiteful to him as Ulrich. Michael, however, had 
his heart so brimful of joy that he saluted him in 
a friendly manner, for just then he could have 
hugged to his heart every one who had ever of- 
fended him. Ulrich, however, made a menacing 
gesture, and with an angry, savage look raised 
his hand at him. “ You are laughing, Michael,” he 
shouted, in a rage, “ because you are glad that my 
parents were distrained for the debt of two dollars 
to-day; but wait a little: your laugh sliall not be 
forgotten!” 

Michael manifested the most hearfelt compas- 
sion; he convinced Ulrich of his absence in the 
city, and that all ill-will was gone from him: 
with a child’s open-heartedness he made known 
the cause of his joy. Ulrich listened and became 
sorrowful; he was one of those who had tor- 
mented the dog and cat and driven them into 
Michael’s house. Through them Michael had 
become rich, while there was poverty and misery 
in Ulrich’s house. Michael saw Ulrich’s grief 
and asked: “Did not Berthold’s father hand you 
the gold then? He takes in every day more than 
that two dollars. He-would never have felt the 
loss.” 

“Berthold’s father!” exclaimed Ulrich, full of 
wrath; “he has a heart of stone: three times our 


parents and we children begged him on our knees 
to lend us the two dollars for eight days only, and 
he did not do it.” The boy wept. 

Touched by such sorrow, and forgetting all 
enmity and offence received, Michael pressed two 
dollars into Ulrich’s hand. UJIrich, however, 
sobbed the louder. “Michael,” he said, “ what is 
this? don’t you know how much harm I have 
done you?” 

“That is all forgotten, dear Ulrich,” said Mi- 
chael; “take them to your parents; and for the 
future avoid Berthold’s company, for he is a bad 
boy.” 

“I will, indeed I will,” said Ulrich, continuing 
to sob; “may God reward your kindness!” Press- 
ing Michael’s hand, he hastened, overpowered 
with joy and shame, to his parents’ hovel. In a 
few minutes more, Michael also was at home. 
His parents had been anxiously awaiting him, 
and as he entered in his charming new suit of 
clothes, and with a neat little hat on his head 
they hardly recognized him at first. “Why, Mi- 
chael,” exclaimed his father and mother at the 
same moment, “where did you get your new 
clothes?” In reply Michael only smiled, and laid 
the gold dollars on the table. “Where in the 
world did you get all that money?” asked his 
mother. 

“I got that for my dog and cat,” replied the 
boy, and, delighted at the surprise manifested by 
his parents, he related all that had occurred. 

The whole story seemed singular and wonder- 
ful to Christopher’s mind. “That does not sound 
altogether right,” he thought, and shook his head. 
“Magdalen, what say you? ought we not put away 
the money and wait till the gentlemen come?” 

“Yes, we will,” answered the wise and honora- 
ble Magdalen, after reflecting a short time; “there 
is something very strange in it, but we will pro- 
vide a good dinner out of it for the Church-Feast, 
although I do not believe the gentlemen will 
come.” 

But Michael insisted strenuously that the gen- 
tlemen would keep their word, and entreated his 
mother to set the table in the best possible man- 
ner on their account. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WE are tempted to say sometimes that there is 
an evil spirit in things, which takes pleasure in 
spiting us, thwarting our desires, and resisting 
our will. The more petulant we show onrselves, 
the more irritating they become: the more we 
wish to hasten, the more they persist in remain- 
ing hard and rebellious... .. Gentleness will 
cause us to look upon them kindly and touch 
them delicately; ... and this regard and this 
tact will, as it were, restore their good-pature, 
—Golden Sands, 
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The Perpetual Oblation. 
EA@ Cyeees3AVE our young Catholics ever 
ra ) sg) «thought that the Holy Sacrifice 
q HH ) of the Mass is being offered in 
P-2 A, some part of the world every 
Mau / © hour of their lives? When it is 


‘\? _—s midnight in New York, Mass is 

“)P\ beginning in the churches of Italy. 

A a There ancient altars, at which saints 
“Cs have knelt, are lit up with tapers, and 
the Vicar of Christ and thousands of 
priests are lifting holy hands to heaven. Thivk 
of the hundreds of quiet chapels— 

Jesus there, 
And Mary’s image meek and fatr, 
And the dim light, with rich and poor 
Scattered round the chapel floor, 
While the tinkling beads they tell, 
In whispers scarcely audible. 

A little later and the bells of a thousand 
towers in France begin to sprinkle the air witb 
holy sounds, and in every city, town and hamlet 
kneeling crowds adore the chastening hand of God, 
and pray for sinners who despise His ordinancrs. 

Chivalric and religious Spain catches the echots, 
and, when it is one o’clock in New York, offers 
the great Sacrifice in countless splendid churches. 

And then Catholic Ireland, the Island of Saints, 
which has during the many centuries suffered for 
the Faith, rallies anew round the altars it would 
never forsake. 

At two o'clock and after, the priests of the is- 
lands of the Atlantic—perhaps the Cape Verde— 
white-robed and stoled, and wearing the great cross 
on their shoulders, bend before the tabernacle. 

An hour later, a courageous missionary lifts up 
the chalice of salvation on the ice-bound coast of 
Greenland. 

At half-past four the sacred lamps twinkle 
through the fogs of Newfoundland; and at five, 
Nova Scotia’s industrious population begins the 
day by attending Mass. 

And now al) the Canadian churches and chapels 
grow radiant, as the faithful people—the habitant 
of the country, the devout citizen, the consecrated 
nun, and the innocent, hasten to unite their pray- 
ers around the sanctuary where the priest is 
awaiting them. 

At six, how many souls are flocking to the 
churches of New York, eager to begin the day of 
labor with the holiest act of religion! Many young 
people, too, gather round the altar there at a later 
hour, like the fresh flowers which open with the 
_ qaorning and offer their dewy fragrance to Heaven, 
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An honr later the bells of Missouri and Louisi- 
ana are ringing; and at eight, Mexico, true to the 
Faith, bends before its glittering altars. 

At nine the devout tribes of Oregon follow 
their loved btack-gown to their gay chapels, and 
California awhile loosens its grasp on its gold, to 
think of the treasure that rust doth not corrupt. 

And when the Angelus bell is ringing at noon 
in New York, the unbloody Sacrifice is being of- 
fered in the Islands of the Pacific, where there. 
are generous souls laboring for our dear Lord. 

And so the bells are ringing on, on, over the 
waters, and one taper after another lights up, as 
one soul after another catches the light of faith, 
making glad all the isles of thé sea. 

At two, the zealous missionaries of Australia are 
murmuring with haste, eager for the coming of 
our Lord, Introiboad altare Dei. And all the spicy 
Islands of the East catch up the sweet sounds, 
one after another, till at, four in the afternoon, 
China proves there are many souls who are worthy 
of the name of celestial by their rapt devotion 
at the early rite. Then in Thibet there is many a 
modest chapel where the missionary distributes 
the Bread of Life to a crowd of hungry souls. 

At six, the altars of Hindostan, where St. Fran- 
cis Xavier ministered, are arrayed with their 
flowers and lamps and the sacred vessels, and un- 
wearied priests are hastening to fortify their souls 
before Him who is their Life and their Strength, 

At nine, in Siberia, where many a poor Catholic 
exile from Poland has no other solace for his 
woes but the foot cf the altar and the Bread of 
Heaven—God help him! 

During the hours when New York is gay with 
parties and balls and theatrical amusements, the 
holiest of rites is going on in the Indian Ocean 
and among the sable tribes of Africa, whose souls 
are so dear to the Saviour who once died for all, 
and who is now daily offered by all. 

At eleven, in Jerusalem, the Holy City, over 
which Jesus wept, where He wrought so many 
miracles, where He suffered and offered Himself 
a Sacrifice for the whole world. : 

When midnight sounds again in New York, the 
silver bells are tinkling again in every chancel in 
Rome. And so it goes on: the Divine Host is 
constantly rising, like the sun in its course around 
the earth. Thus are fulfilled the words of the 
prophet Malachi: From the rising of the sun even 
to the going down thereof, My name ts great among 
the Gentiles; and tn every place there ts sacrifice, 
and there ts offered to My Name a clean oblation ; 
Sor My Name is great among the Gentiles, satth the 
Lord of Hosts. 

Every hour we can and should unite ourselves 
to the Masses going on in some part of the world, 
thus adding new brightness to God's glory, aton- 
ing for the neglect of others, and promoting our 
own sanctification.—Sydney (Aus.) Hapress, 
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& Sournal devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Luke, i, 48. 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA, NOVEMBER 20, 1880. 


No. 47. 


(For “The Ave Maria.”} 


On a Picture by Toby E. Rosenthal. 


BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


“Mahnt mich nicht dasa tch alleine 
Bin vom Friihling ausges "—LENAN. 


PRING waking on the hills, a virgin sweet, 
With violets at her feet 
And with a wreath of snow-flakes in her hair; 
All Earth salutes the goddess passing fair; 
Yet listen, you shall hear a voice repeat 
A monody of prayer. 


Beside a window in a cloister-shade 
Where sunbeams fall and fade, 
A young monk marvels at two butterflies, 
Those dew-fed flowers that blossom in the skies 
And whirl in gaudy livery arrayed, 
Until his wild heart cries,— 


Remind me not, bright ones, remind me not 
Within this hallowed spot, 

That I alone am exiled and as one 

Cast out from Spring; defrauded of the sun; 

Unloved, benumbed, and by the world forgot, 
With life scarce yet begun! 


Why do you taunt me with your gauzy wings, 
Poor little dusty things? 

You are life's fitting emblems, fair and frail, 

Floating an hour upon the fragrant gale 

Then dashed to earth, lo! all your murmurings 
Are then of no avail. 


You are the fleeting joys that we pursue, 
And dream-delights are you! 


Beauty corruptible, beguiling sin, 

And bowers of love with lurking death therein; 

The star of hope that sinks from mortal view, 
Are all your kith and kin. 


Go, pretty mockers, go! and bid me close 
The lattice on my foes. 

The sunshine I would nourish in my heart 

Paints not your cloth of gold, but is a part 

Of that long coveted, divine repose 
Beyond the reach of art: 


Masses for the Dead. 


BY REV. A. A. LAMBING. 


T is now a long time since I last contributed 
) 4 to THE AVE Marta, and in returning I can- 
not promise to its readers—if indeed they 
feel interested in the matter—more than an oc- 
casional piece. I think, however, that there could 
be few subjects more fitting in themselves, better 
adapted, to the season through which we now are 
passing, or more pleasing to the tender heart of 
our Mother Mary, than the one which I have se- 
lected. 

It is not my intention, permit me to state 
clearly, to speak of praying for the dead,—al- 
though it will come in for a few remarks; I wish 
to have Masses said for the repose of their souls; 
and as this is a charity, it should begin with those 
who are nearest to us, and to whom we feel under 
greater obligation; but it should not stop with 
them. Charity is the most comprehensive of 
all virtues, and extends to all who are in need. 
Pastors of souls do not, as a rule, speak often of 
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having Masses celebrated for the suffering souls, 
because, on the one hand, there is nothing for 
which the good priest feels greater antipathy than 
he does for uttering a word that might be con- 
strued to mean that he is fond of money. On the 
other hand, too many of even the more pious class 
of people permit an impression to fix itself on 
their minds, that, when he speaks of money at all 
—as he must at times—it is entirely for his own 
benefit. He feels that if he should speak of 
Masses for the dead, some one must of course say 
them, and he well knows how too many will im- 
agine, and perhaps state openly, that he wants to 
replenish his own treasury under the plea of pray- 
ing for the souls in purgatory, and the more so 
as there is but one priest in the greater number of 
congregations. Hence priests are, for the most 
part, content to speak in general terms of praying 
for the departed, and leave it to their hearers to 
interpret their remarks as piety or indifference 
may suggest. 

All the motives and arguments that can be 
urged in favor of praying for the dead receive a 
thousandfold weight when brought forward in 
favor of Masses for them. Let us reflect upon a 
few of these. I shall. not pause to dwell on the 
nature of the sufferings endured by the souls in 
purgatory. We have all been taught from child- 
hood to regard them as the pain of fire; and al- 
though the Church has not pronounced any ex- 
plicit decision on the subject, yet she tacitly ap- 
proves of the universal opinion of the Catholic 
world. Nor need I pause to dwell on the nature 
of this pain; no one is so inexperienced as to be 
ignorant of it. It is well known to be such that 
in vain would a man heap up mountains of 
gold, you would not to possess them permit your 
hand to be held in an ordinary fire for five 
minutes. Yet what is such a fire, what such a 
fraction of time, compared to being submerged in 
a lake of fire, and this perhaps for years? Do 
not shrink from looking this terrible question 
square in the face; it may be a dread reality with 
yourself in a few years, and most probably it will 
be; for the number of those who enter heaven 
without passing through the purifying flames of 
purgatory is smaller than easy-going Christians 
imagine. : 

Nor has the Church made any explicit definition 
regarding the time during which souls are detained 
in the purifying flames: but she has not left us 
wholly to conjecture. She who, it must not be for- 
gotten, is guided by the unerring Spirit of Truth, 
not only encourages anniversary Masses, but even 
permits the establishment of perpetual Masses 
for the dead. This would seem to imply that she 
favors the opinion that some souls are confined 
within the prison of purgatory for many years. 
The revelation of the saints, which, although cer- 
tainly not of faith, are still deserving of respect- 


ful consideration, speak of souls being condemned 
to remain in purgatory until the day of judg- 
ment. 

Not a few of those who, after leading wicked 
lives, are favored by God with the special grace of 
a death-bed repentance, die without having, to all 
appearances, fully satisfied the temporal punisb- 
ment due to their sins; and although we dare not 
set bounds to the mercy of God, nor attempt to 
fathom the secrets of His providence, we have yet 
reason to fear that some of these souls who neg- 
lected to serve Him on earth will be required to 
pay a part, at least, of the debt due to their temer- 
ity in the next world. And in the midst of our re- 
flections we hear the distant echoes of the sen- 
tence of Eternal Truth: For every tile word man 
shall speak he shall render an account on the day 
of judgment. 

Taking the universal teaching of the doctors 
and saints of the Church, to which she tacitly 
affixes the seal of her approbation, we cannot 
doubt for a moment that many souls languish in 
purgatory for a long period of years. I insist on 
the nature of the suffering, and the length of time 
that it has, in many cases, to be endured, because 
a consideration of these points cannot fail to 
awaken in every truly Christian heart a tender 
compassion for our suffering brethren, and a firm 
determination to aid them as far as possible. But 
it may be questioned whether the pain of fire is 
the most trying that has to be endured by these 
imprisoned souls. There is the pain of temporary 
separation from God; and the thought of the 
forgetfulness or neglect of those who on earth 
showed so tender an attachment and such poig- 
nant grief as the moment of separation drew 
near, but whose Jove and remembrance seem to 
have been taken up entirely with the perishable 
body, and buried with it. 

I make no hesitation in saying that it is the 
will of God not only that we should pray for the 
dead, but also that, according to our ability, we 
should have Masses celebrated for the repose of 
their souls. Our Divine Redeemer has com- 
manded us under the severest penalty,—that of 
not being numbered among His followers,—to 
love one another as He has loved us. Now, this 
love, it is needless to insist, is not to be confined 
to mere sentiment, but must find expression in 
works of charity in behalf of those who are in 
need. The souls in purgatory languish in the 
greatest pain and distress, and while it is a dis- 
puted question whether they can assist others or 
not by their prayers, it is certain they cannot help 
themselves. Can we, then, feel that we are fulfill- 
ing the whole will of a God whose charity was 
such that, being God, He yet died in torments for 
men, and these men His enemies in rebellion 
against Him, if we do not, at least occasionally, 
apply to the relief of our suffering brethren so 
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powerful a remedy as the mystic Sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ to His Eternal Father, and more es- 
pecially when this can be done so easily? I 
leave the pious reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions, and to form his resolutions for the future 
accordingly. 

The will of God must ever be that of His 
Church; and hence the earnestness with which 
she urges upon her children a constant remem- 
brance of the faithful departed. Her indulgenced 
prayers are countless, and many of these indul- 
gences are applicable to the souls in purgatory. 
Besides, she encourages the more generous of her 
children to what is called “ the heroic act of char- 
ity” in behalf of the suffering souls. But I shall 
speak of this question further on. As to Masses 
for the dead, every Mass is, in a measure, applied 
to their relief, as well by the prayer at the of- 
fering of the Host, as by the the commemoration 
of the dead, neither of which could be omitted 
without sin. The Church has further set apart 
four special Masses for the Dead: one for All 
Souls’ Day; another for the day of a person’s death 
orinterment; a third for the anniversary; and the 
last for any day upon which a Mass for the faith- 
ful departed is permitted. To these are added a 
number of prayers from which the priest is able 
to select the one suited to the soul for which the 
Mass is offered. The third, seventh and thirtieth 
days after death or interment enjoy special priv- 
fleges, and the Mass which is celebrated at the 
interment can be again offered up with a prayer 
suitable for these days. The third day is privi- 
leged in memory of the time during which our 
Divine Redeemer lay in the holy sepulchre; the 
seventh, in memory of the period during which 
the Jews mourned for the death of Joseph; and 
the thirtieth, for the time they lamented the death 
of Moses and Aaron. 

In the celebration of low Masses the priest is 
permitted by the Church to set aside certain 
feasts of saints of minor rite in order to substi- 
tute a Mass for the dead; while a High Mass for 
them may be offered up, with few exceptions, on 
any day in the year. Besides this there are 
special privileges and privileged altars, of which 
I shall speak further on. But it is needless to 
accumulate further evidence; no Christian doubts 
for a moment the wish of the Church to have 
her suffering children remembered in the dread 
Sacrifice of the Altar. But while all are sen- 
sible of the fact, many, unfortunately, fail to 
realize the intensity of our good mother’s yearn- 
ings. 

I need not urge the example of the saints, for 
we could hardly imagine a saint who would not 
use every means in his power to relieve the poor 
suffering souls. 

Other considerations will find a place in a fu- 
tare paper, 
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ROM the rising of the Star of Bethlehem 
which directed the footsteps of the Wise 
Men to the humble resting-place of Mary and 
her Divine Son, the long-looked-for Redeemer, 
much has been said and writen as to the power 
and love of this Immaculate Mother. All the 
Apostles, the immediate successors of Christ, as 
also the Fathers and doctors of the Church, and- 
all the most learned theologians, have shown, 
both in their private and public life, as well as in 
their teaching, 8 deep and tender devotion tow- 
ards this most august Mother; and it is both just 
and necessary that we, as believers in the great 
mystery of the Incarnation, should at least, oc - 
casionally, turn aside from the care of the things 
of this life and raise our minds and hearts in 
prayer to her who was deemed worthy to take 
so exalted a part in this wonderful mystery. 
The present month especially, ushering in as it 
does the two notable feasts of All Saints and All 
Souls, is one in which our love and devotion to 
this most tender Mother should show itself in a 
most unmistakable manner; for as her devotion 
and Jove towards us is one of boundless charity, 
so also should ours in like manner be one of a 
like character: our love for her and for her Di- 
vine Son should carry us, as it were, beyond 
the bounds of natural love and charity, and 
should urge us, like her, to exercise a generous 
love and charity towards our brethren on earth, 
but more especially towards those poor souls in 
purgatory, who so sadly need, and so earnestly 
look for, our suffrages in their behalf; and this 
generous and worthy love can never be attained 
save through constant and earnest prayer, and 
unceasing devotion to the Mother of God. 
The first chapter of the Book of Genesis (Gen., 
i, 16,) relates that God made two great lights—a 
greater and a lesser: the former to rule the day, 
and the latter to rule the night. The greater 
light, or the sun, is, as it were, a figure of our 
Divine Redeemer, whose light encompasses and 
rules all men who walk in the way of Divine 
grace; and the lesser light, or the moon, is a 
figure of the Immaculate Mother of God, through 
whose aid and assistance those who are in the 
darkness and night of sin are directed and en- 
lightened. Innocent III says, “ Whoever is in the 
night of sin, let him cast his eyes on the moon; 
let him implore Mary”: since be bas lost the 
light of the Sun of Justice, by losing the grace of 
God, let him turn to the moon, to Mary, and 
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beseech her, and she will give him the light nec- 
essary to see the misery of his condition, and 
also strength to leave it. 

In ancient times there were in Judea cities of 
refuge, in which criminals, having fled for pro- 
tection, were exempt from the punishment they 
had merited; but these cities are now numbered 
among the things of the past, and for us there is 
now but one refuge in our hour of need, and 
that one refuge is Mary, of whom the Psalmist 
says: Glorious things are said of thee, O city of 
God/* Happy is the man who, in the midst of 
the trials and sorrows of this life, turns to the 
Comfortress of the Afflicted, to the Help of 
Christians, to the great Mother of God, and de- 
-voutly invokes and implicitly trusts her. 

Holy Church teaches us with what earnestness 
and confidence we should unceasingly have re- 
course to our loving protectress, and to this end 
she has established and commands a worship 
peculiar to this ever-watchful and ever-loving 
Mother. She has instituted numerous festivals 
in honor of this great Queen; she devotes one 
day in the week to her special honor; in the 
divine office all ecclesiastics and religious are 
obliged, daily, to invoke her in the name of all 
Christians; furthermore, we need but to remem- 
ber that the Church in all public calamities 
never fails to invite her children to have recourse 
to the assistance of this Divine Mother by no- 
venas, by prayers, and by visiting churches and 
shrines dedicated in her honor. She desires 
most earnestly to console and assist all, and is 
no sooner invoked than she accepts our pray- 
ers and lends her aid. She is truly a Mother of 
Mercy; but mercy would not be needed, did men 
but lead such lives as to preclude the necessity 
of it; and St. Lawrence, speaking on this mat- 
ter, says: “As a good mother does not shrink 
from applying remedies to her child infected 
with ulcers, however nauseous and revolting 
they may be, so also our Blessed Mother is una- 
ble to abandon us when we have recourse to her, 
that she may heal the wounds caused by our sins, 


however loathsome they may have rendered us;_ 


her compassion, and the love she bears us, are 80 
great that oftentimes she does not even wait for 
our prayers in order to assist us, but, as is writ- 
ten in the Book of Wisdom, she preventeth them 
that covet her, so that she first showeth hersel’ unto 
them. + 

While yet living in this world, Mary gave 
proof, at the marriage-feast of Cana, of the great 
compassion she would afterwards exercise tow- 
ards us in our necessities, and which now, as it 
were, forces her to have compassion on us and 
assist us, even before we beseech her to do so. 
They have no wine: }{ no sooner had she said this 
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at the marriage-feast, than our Divine Lord 
consoled the compassionate heart of His Blessed 
Mother by working this wondrous miracle, 
whereby the water was changed to wine. No- 
varino says: “If Mary, unasked, is thus prompt 
to succor the needy, how much more so will she 
be to aid those who invoke her and seek her 
help?” And St. Anselm says: “ When we have 
recourse to this Divine Mother, not only may we 
be sure of her protection, but that often we will 
be heard more quickly, if we have recourse to 
Mary and call on her holy name, than we should 
be if we called on the name of Jesus our Sav- 
jour”; and the reason he asigns for it is, “that 
to Jesus, as judge, it belongs also to punish; 
but mercy alone belongs to the Blessed Virgin 
asa patroness”; which means that we find sal- 
vation the more easily and certainly by baving 
recourse to the Mother than by going to the Son: 
not that Mary is more powerful than her Son to 
save us, for we know that Jesus Christ is our 
only Saviour, and that He alone by His merits 
has obtained and obtains salvation for us; but it 
is for the reason that, when we have recourse to 
Jesus, we look upon Him at the same time as our 
Judge, to whom it belongs also to chastise un- 
grateful souls, and therefore the confidence nec- 
easary to be heard may fail us; but when we fly 
to Mary, whose office is, as Mother of Mercy, to 
compassionate us, and, as our advocate, to defend 
us, our confidence is more easily established, and 
is often greater. The Saviour is likewise the 
Judge of all, and He discerns the merits of each 
one; and, therefore, though He does not always 
grant the prayers of all, nevertheless He is su- 
premely just. While Saviour and Judge and 
Lord of all, yet He is her Son, and when the 
Mother’s name is invoked, even though the 
merits of the suppliant are not such as to de- 
serve that his prayer should be granted, those of 
the Mother supply that he may receive. It is 
not without a meaning that Mary's clients call 
her Mother, for she is truly our Mother, our spir- 
itual Mother, the Mother of our souls and of our 
salvation. 

Sin, by depriving our souls of grace, deprived 
them also of life; and our Divine Redeemer, in 
His wonderful love and mercy, came, as He 
Himself declared, to restore this life by His suf- 
ferings and death; and by reconciling us with 
God He made Himself the Father of souls in the 
law of grace, as was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaias: He shall be called the Father of the world 
to come, the Prince of peace.* But if Christ the 
Redeemer is the Father of our souls, Mary is 
also their Mother; for she, by giving us Jesus, 
gave us also true life, and by offering the life of 
her Son on Mount Calvary for our redemption, 
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she brought us forth to the true life of grace. 

On two occasions, according to the holy fathers, 
Mary became our spiritual Mother: first, when she 
merited to conceive the Son of God; and secondly, 
when she offered to the Eternal Father the life of 
her beloved Son on Mount Calvary with such 
bitter grief and suffering; and St. Augustine says 
that “as she then co-operated by her love in the 
birth of the faithful to the life of grace, she be- 
came the spiritual mother of all who are members 
of the one Head, Christ Jesus.”* Our most loving 
Mother was always and in all things united to the 
will of God; “and therefore,” St. Bonaventure as- 
serts, “when she saw. that the love of the Eternal 
Father towards men was so great that, in order 
to save them, He willed the death of His Son, 
and likewise seeing the love of that Divine Son 
in wishing to die for us, she also, in order to con- 
form herself to this excessive love of both 
Father and Son towards mankind, with her en- 
tire will offered, and consented to, the death of 
her adorable Son, in order that we might be 
saved.” Almighty God seeing the earnest desire 
of Mary to aid in the salvation of man, so dis- 
posed it that she, by the sacrifice and the offer- 
ing of the life of her Son Jesus, should co-operate 
in our redemption, and thus become the Mother 
of souls: this was plainly signified by the Re- 
deemer, when, before expiring, He looked down 
from the Cross on His Mother and on the dis- 
ciple St. John standing there at its foot, and 
addressing His Mother Mary, He said to her, 
Woman, behold thy Son:+ saying as it were, 
Behold, O Mother, the whole human race, which 
by the offering thou makest of My life for the 
salvation of all, is even now being born to the 
life of grace. Then, turning to the disciple, He 
said: Son, behold thy Mother.{ In using these 
words Christ did not address Himself to John 
simply as John, but to the disciple, in order to 
show that He then gave Mary to all who are His 
disciples, that is, to all Christians, that she might 
be their Mother, for John is but the name of one; 
whereas the word disciple is applicable to all, 
and therefore our Lord made use of a name com- 
mon to all, in order to show that Mary was given 
as a Mother to all. Since, then, Mary has been 
given to us, and is really our Mother, we cannot 
but believe that the love which she bears for us 
is great; for the love of a mother for her chil- 
dren is great; and St. Thomas says that this is 
the reason why the Divine Law imposes on 
children the obligation of loving their parents, 
but gives no express command that parents 
should love their children, for nature itself has 
so strongly implanted it in all creatures, that, 
as St. Ambrose remarks, “we know a mother 
will expose herself to danger for her children”; 


* De. 8. Virg., cap. vi. +t John, xix{26. + John, xix, 27. 


and even the most savage beasts cannot do other- 
wise than love their young: Can a woman forget 
her infant, so as not to have pity on the son of her 
womb? and tf she should forget, yet will I not 
Sorget thee.* 

. The first reason for this great love that Mary 
bears to men, is the great love that she bears to 
God: love towards God and love towards our 
neighbor belong to the same commandment, as 
we read in St. John: This Commandment we 
have from God, that he who loveth God, loveth also 
his brother ;+ so that as the one becomes greater 
the other also increases. The saints, through 
their great love for God, did much for their neigh- 
bor, but who ever loved God as much as Mary? 

Among all the blessed spirits that stand round 
about the throne of the Most High, there is not one 
whose love for God is equal to that of Mary's; so 
that we neither have nor can have any one who, 
after God, loves us so much as this tender Mother: 
if all the love that mothers bear their children, 
husbands and wives one another, and all the love | 
of angels and saints for their clients were concen- 
trated together, it could not equal the love of 
Mary towards a single soul. We are dear to her 
on account of the sufferings we cost her, for it 
was by the offering of her Divine Son, and her 
great sufferings through His most cruel death, 
that we were born to a life of grace. God abun- 
dantly rewarded Abraham for the sacrifice be 
was prepared to make of his son Isaac; but what 
return can we make to Mary for the life of her 
Son Jesus, a son far more noble, more beloved, 
and more precious, than the son of Abraham ? 

There is but one return, and that is to love, to 
honor and to serve God with our whole heart, and 
next to God to love and honor His Holy Mother. 
But whoever aspires to honor and become a child 
of this great Mother, must first abandon sin, and 
then he may hope to be accepted as such, for he 
who is in mortal sin is not worthy to be called 
the son of such a Mother. The children of Mary 
are her imitators, and especially so in the three 
great virtues of chastity, liberality, and humility, 
as also in meekness, mercy, and the like. 

Sinners when in need of help and consolation, 
call upon Mary and invoke her as the Mother of 
Mercy, yet at the same time they do not: hesitate 
by their unworthy lives to make her a Mother of 
sorrow and anguish. He ts cursed of God, says 
Ecclesiastes, who angereth his mother.{ Mary 
is our Mother, and God curses those who by their 
wicked life, and still more by their obstinacy in 
sin, afflict this holy and tender Mother; yet ifa 
sinner, though he may not as yet have entirely 
given up his sin, still if he endeavors to do so, and 
if for this purpose he seeks the assistance of 
Mary, she will never fail to aid him, and enable 
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him to recover the grace of God. So long, how- 
ever, as the sinner is obstinate, Mary cannot love 
him; but if he, finding himself chained, as it were, 
to some evil passion, recommends himself ear- 
nestly to her, and implores her, with confidence 
and perseverance, to withdraw him from the 
state of sin in which he is, he may rest assured 
that this most amiable Mother will extend her 
powerful hand to him, will deliver him from his 
chains, and lead him in the way of salvation. 

The doctrine that all prayers and works per- 
formed in a state of sin are sins was condemned 
as heretical by the Council of Trent;* and St. 
Thomas teaches that the prayer of asinner, though 
without merit, is an act which obtains the grace 
of forgiveness, for the power of impetration is 
founded, not on the merits of him who asks, but 
on the divine goodness and the merits and prom- 
ises of Jesus Christ, who has declared: Every one 
that asketh, receiveth.t The same may be said of 
prayers offered to the Immaculate Mother, for if 
he who prays does not merit to be heard, the 
merits of the Divine Mother, to whom he recom- 
mends himself, will intercede effectually; there- 
fore, all sinners ought to have recourse to Mary, 
invoking her with great confidence; for although 
the sinner does not of himself merit the graces 
he asks, yet he receives them, because the Blessed 
Virgin asks and obtains them from God, through 
her own merits, and thus it is, St. Bernard says, 
that Mary fulfils her office as Mother of Christ 
and of men. Innocent III beautifully likens this 
most Holy Mother to the moon at night, to the 
dawn at break of day, and to the sun at midday. 
She is a moon to enlighten those who blindly 
wander in the night of sin, and makes them see 
and understand the wretched state in which they 
are; she is the dawn—that is, the forerunner of 
the sun—to those whom she has already enlight- 
ened, and makes them abandon sin and return to 
God, the true Sun of Justice; and finally, she is 
the sun to those who are in a state of grace, and 
prevents them from falling into the abyss of sin. 
O,if men would but love this benign and gener- 
ous Mother, if they would but have recourse to her 
always, and without delay, in their temptations, 
they could not fall, and they would not be lost. 

Modern heretics cannot endure that we should 
salute and call Mary our hope and our refuge; 
they say that God alone is our hope, and that, ac- 
cording to the words of the prophet Jeremias, 
He curses those who put their trust in creatures: 
Cursed be the man that trusteth in man. t 

Mary, they say, is a creature; and how can a 
creature be our hope? St. Thomas, speaking on 
this head, says that we can place our hope ina 
person in two ways: asa principal cause, and as 
& mediate one. Persons hoping to obtain a favor 
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from a king, hope it from him as king; but they 
hope for it from his minister or favorite as an 
intercessor. If the favor be granted, it comes 
primarily from the king, but it comes through 
the instrumentality of the favorite, and in such a 
case he who seeks the favor is perfectly right in 
calling his intercessor his hope. The King of 
Heaven, being infinitely good, desires to enrich us 
in the highest degree with the riches of His 
heavenly graces; and in order to inspire and in- 
crease our confidence, He has given us His own 
Mother to be our Mother also, and our advocate; 
to her He has given all power to help us, and He 
wills, therefore, that we should repose our hope 
of salvation and every blessing in her; and to im- 
plore the Blessed Virgin in such a spirit, is not 
diffidence in the mercy of God, but simply fear of 
our own unworthiness. 

That it is not only lawful but useful to invoke 
and pray to the saints, but more especially to the 
Queen of Saints, that they may obtain for us the 
blessings of divine grace, is an article of faith, 
and has been defined by numerous general coun- 
cils against heretics who condemned it as injuri- 
ous to Jesus Christ, who is our only Mediator; 
but if Jeremias after his death prayed for Jeru- 
salem ;* if the ancients of the Apocalypse pre- 
sented the prayers of the saints to God;t+ if St. 
Peter promised his disciples that he would be 
mindful of them after death;{ if holy Stephen 
prayed for his persecutors; | if St. Paul prayed for 
his companions§; if, in a word, the saints can 
pray for us, why cannot we beseech them to inter- 
cede for us? St. James says: Pray one for an- 
other, that you may be saved. T 

No one denies for a moment that Jesus Christ 
is our only Mediator of justice, and that He by 
His merits has obtained our reconciliation with 
God; but, on the other hand, it is impious to as- 
sert that God is not pleased to grant graces at the 
intercession of His saints, and more especially of 
His holy Mother, whom the Redeemer so earnestly 
desires to see loved and honored by all. Who will 
dare to assert that the honor bestowed on the 
Mother does not redound to the honor of the Son? 
Mediation of justice by way of merit is one 
thing, and mediation by grace by way of prayer 
is another; and again it is one thing to say that 
God cannot, and another that He will not, grant 
graces without the intercession of Mary. In 
heaven, it is true, she can no longer command 
her Divine Son, yet her prayers are none the less 
the prayers of a mother, and consequently are all- 
powerful to obtain whatever she asks. Earnest 
and fervent should be the rejoicing of every 
true Christian at the wonderful exaltation of our 
Heavenly Mother; for, being now near to God, her 
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pity and her love for usis but increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of her exaltation, and she 
is better able to assist us. St. Thomas remarks, 
in his eighth treatise,* that the most Blessed 
Virgin was full of grace in three ways: first, 
she was filled with grace as to her soul, so 
that from the beginning her beautiful soul be- 
longed wholly and entirely to God; secondly, she 
was filled with grace as to her body, so that she 
merited to clothe the Eternal Word with her 
most pure flesh; and thirdly, she was filled with 
grace for the benefit of all, so that all might par- 
take of it; and the angelic Doctor adds, that some 
saints have so much grace that it not only suffices 
for themselves, but also for the salvation of many, 
though not for all men: to Christ and to Mary 
only was such grace given as sufficed to save all; 
for should any one have so much as would suffice 
for the salvation of all, this would be the greatest; 
and this was in Christ and in the Blessed Virgin. 

In Mary is every grace: In me is all grace of the 
way and of the truth; + and in her and through 
her we shall find life and eternal salvation. In 
moments of doubt and of danger, when beset by 
temptations, and when wavering and doubtful as 
to how we should act, if we but call upon our 
dear Mother, the Refuge of Sinners, she will hear 
us, and aid us, and dispel ali doubts. lf we but 
follow her it will be impossible for us to wander 
from the true path, from the way of salvation; 
with her for a guide and patroness, there is no 
possibility of weariness or failure in the one great 
life-work of man—eterna! salvation. 


* Epp. Sup. Salut. Aug. Opuse. viil. ¢ Eccl., xxiv, 25. 
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BY OONBAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AMANDA’S DECISION. 


HE painted heath had so stirred up the Baron’s 
enthusiasm, that after his return home he 
forgot to overwhelm Amanda by Strohmaier's 
astounding piece of news; he could not find 
words of praise sufficient to bestow on the pic- 
ture and its master. Amanda watched her fa- 
ther with a quiet smile, but did not tell him that 
she had seen and spoken to the renowned artist. 
“A very remarkable man, this young Herr von 
Chlingen,” asserted Hartung; “even his figure, 


his manly beauty, his modest demeanor, pleases 
one; and you have no idea, Amanda, of the en- 
chantment that is spread over the picture. Never 
have I seen a landscape so charming in its ef- 
fect3; you see the wondrous work, and you fancy 
that you hear a mournfully agitated dirge chanted 
by living lights, by tender shades of color, by 
the very air and heaven. And an old willow- 
tree stands living, beside the clear water like an 
eloquent preacher. There is genuine art, there is 
a wonderful commingling of real existence with 
ideal feelings; what would I not give for this 
painting?” continued the Baron, longingly. 

“If it pleases you so very much, father, why 
not buy it?” 

“Buy it?” re-echoed he; “well, you have cer- 
tainly not seen the artist, you know not his pe- 
culiarities, his almost majestic person; believe 
me, child, I would not venture to ask this gentle- 
man the price of his work.” 

“Why not?” she inquired, with wonder. 

“ Because this work of art is not to be weighed 
with gould, and because I fear to insult the artist 
by the idea that he might part with his splendid 
work for money; for the price of an article is 
really a corresponding value for the article, but 
Raphael’s painting is of such value that all my 
property would not equal it.” 

She smiled at her father’s enthusiasm. “The 
greatest artists have sold their works,” she ob- 
served. 

“Certainly, and often for immense sums: yet 
it is a question whether the full value was ever 
paid for those works of art; in my case, it is cer- 
tain that our means are not sufficient to purchase 
the landscape, even had I the courage to ask the 
price of his work. You must know him first, 
Amanda; I invited bim to visit our collection; if 
he comes, receive him kindly. Something more— 
I had almost forgotten this important matter: 
my preserver is discovered—Count Dieberg.” 

“Dieberg?” she exclaimed, in alarm. 

“Yes, Dieberg”; and the Baron repeated Stroh- 
maier’s story, and the Count’s own acknowledg- 
ment. 

“Why did the Count conceal his noble deed?” 
she asked. 

“Why? Well, the reason is strange, my child,” 
answered the father, smiling; “so strange, that it 
must remain a mystery to you, at least for the 
present; your future conduct to the great-hearted, 
noble gentleman who saved your father’s life, 
will prove that you, too, appreciate our obliga- 
tion to him.” 

Awanda went to her room thoughtful, almost 
sad; there she resumed her interrupted work, 
turned over in her mind her father’s concluding 
words, found her duty of gratitude to the ruddy 
Count a heavy one, and a presentiment of future 
suffering came over her. 
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Madam Leonora found a sudden change in 
Raphael, the cause of which she could not ex- 
plain, and the direction of which she did not 
-understand: the artist’s deep earnestness and 
preoccupation in the creatures of his fancy had 
given place to evident restlessness, which, though 
showing itself only in trifies, did not escape the 
mother’s sharp eye. He even laid aside his 
artist’s frock, and dressed in the elegant costume 
of his station; and, as the reserved man ordered 
out the carriage to take him to Hartung’s villa, 
his cheeks glowing and his whole person excited, 
it became clear to Madam Leonora that the cause 
of the change in Raphael was to be sought in the 
family of that nobleman. 

The Baron received the man of his admiration 
in a very cordial manner, and not without show- 
ing that he considered the visit flattering. 

“You may be assured, Herr von Chlingen, that 
the impressions of your landscape on my mind 
remain undiminished; last night I dreamed of 
that glorious Moorland, that I had it in my col- 
lection; and this caused such a tumult of joy that 
I awoke.” 

“The realization of your dream is not impossi- 
ble,” answered the artist, smiling. 

“You are disposed to sell me the painting?” 
asked the enthusiast, trembling with emotion. 

“To sell? no,” answered the young man, dis- 
concerted; “I do not paint for money, but from 
an internal pressure, and never thought of mak- 
ing art a branch of industry.” 

“A thousand pardons!” cried Hartung; “ your 
kind hint that my dream might come true caused 
me to utter the words, for I see no other way in 
which I might come into possession of the pic- 
ture.” 

“T should wish first to be able to judge,” said 
Raphael, evasively, “whether my modest work is 
fit to take a place beside your collection.” 

The words had a cooling effect on the passion- 
ate collector of paintings, for they sounded like a 
kind, though positive, refusal. 

“ How ridiculous,” thought Hartung, “to take 
a polite speech literally! The artist wished to put 
the misty form of my dream in an agreeable 
light, that is all. I will immediately show you 
the collection,” said he; “but first I would like 
to present to you my family, which consists of 
one daughter; our way is by Amanda's room, 
and she will be delighted at having an oppor- 
tunity to examine the paintings under the guid- 
ance of such a competent judge.” 

The red blood rushed into Raphael’s face; the 
Baron noticed his emotion, which he attributed 
to his alarmed modesty. “A finely attuned 
soul!” thought Herr von Hartung; “and yet 
astists have ordinarily no small opinion of them- 
selves,and he blushes even at an appeal to his 
judgment.” 


They traversed several rooms, Raphael’s excite- 
ment on the increase, and his heart beating vio- 
lently, and finally entered a chamber rich in flow- 
ers, the door of which, leading to the balcony, 
stood open to admit the fragrance of the roses, 
which grew in unusual splendor from the ground 
below and displayed their blossoms on a level 
with the balcony. Rare flowers from the dis- 
tant South bloomed, under careful watching, in 
pots, after having happily passed through the 
severity of the German winter in hot-houses: 
valuable oil-paintings hung on the walls; scenes 
from the lives of the saints, or important events in 
the history of the Church; a harmonium also was 
there standing open, and sheets of music lay on 
the tastefully carved stand. Raphael hardly saw 
anything in the elegant room; he thought only of 
Amanda, was conscious of his own embarrass- 
ment, and was very much troubled by his doubts 
of being able to retain any self-command and 
tranquillity in presence of his living ideal. 

“She is not here,” said Hartung; “ we must go 
farther.” 

At the sound of her father’s voice, Amanda 
stepped through the open door from the next 
apartment, a quiet smile lighting up her lovely 
countenance and a piece of linen in her hand, 
evidently destined for a child's wear, and which 
she hastily laid aside on seeing the stranger. 
To-day she did not wear her simple dress, but in- 
stead a silk gown of sober colors, but again she 
had neither chignon nor hoops. 

“Herr Raphael von Chliingen, of whose land- 
scape painting I have spoken to you,” said her 
father, by way of introduction. 

Bows were exchanged, and the countenance of 
the young man, from glowing red, turned to a 
noticeable paleness. - 

“My father spoke highly of your work, and 
also mentioned your kind promise to visit our col- 
lection of paintings soon,” said she, in a friendly 
tone; “but let not your anticipations soar too 
high, and be merciful in your criticism, for I 
have heard it said that artists are severe and 
extremely sensitive in regard to zsthetic errors.” 
This she said with amiable simplicity and with a 
view to relieve him from his evident embarrass- 
ment, yet strange to say, he found no appropriate 
answer to these simple words; he felt as if under 
the control of some strange power, and in the 
chaos of his confusion there danced before his 
eyes in fantastic dress the thought that she did 
not in the remotest manner refer to their former 
meeting at Strohmaier’s. 

“I am not of your opinion, Amanda,” said 
Hartung; “Herr von Chlingen may speak his 
mind freely and frankly, and by doing so he will 
increase our appreciation of the beautiful.” 

They traversed a corridor and entered a long 
hall without windows, lighted by glass in the 
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roof; on the lofty walls were suspended works 
of the masters of all nations: Gcrman, Dutch, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. Landscapes and 
similar productions were prominently displayed. 
It was noticeable that the entire collection was 
of paintings of this and the last century, without 
a trace of the old masters; and this century and 
the century of pig-tails had furnished little of 
value and much rubbish. The Baron could not 
have had any idea of the real worth of his col- 
lection, and felt no more the presence of indiffer- 
ent pictures than he did the absence of really 
good ones, for he looked triumphantly on the 
display of fresh colors in golden frames, and then 
to Raphael, his countenance plainly saying: “Is 
it not splendid?” 

Hardly had Raphael entered the apartment and 
cast his eyes over thought and feeling as thus 
expressed on canvas, when his entire being 
seemed to change; the charm pronounced on the 
sensitive man by womanly beauty was taken off, 
and the bright spirits of a harmonious frame of 
mind resumed their old dominion. His eye ex- 
panded and beamed all around; his carriage was 
dignified and majestic, or as Strohmaier had said 
formerly: “His look is that of a divinity; he is 
beactiful as an angel.” Hartung’s words were 
unheeded, in fact searcely heard, by the gazer, 
who proceeded slowly down one side and up the 
other intently reviewing the paintings. 

“A singular man!” thought the Baron. shaking 
his head; “ what eyes! what a manner! and all 
the pictures seem to be looking to him for a 
favorable judgment.” 

Amanda also looked with surprise at the 
strangeness of their visitor, from whom her fa- 
ther tried in vain to win a word of approbation; 
at last Raphael descended from the high watch- 
tower of art to the impatiently expecting Baron. 

“A splendid collection!” said he. “You must 
have taken great pains and spent much in gather- 
ing them together.” 

Again a serious check to the enthusiast. He 
had looked for praise for the artistic merit of his 
pictures, and instead his trouble and expenditure 
are referred to, and they may have been bestuwed 
on worthless objects. Raphael’s clear eye read 
the Baron’s soul, and he hastened to relieve the 
humiliated man. He went to a painting by 
Henneberg. 

“Very good!” he exclaimed. “The figures are 
full of motion and truth; the coloring shows 
great skill and tender feeling; and if the painter 
had only had the judgment to arrange the group- 
ings into unity, the combined effect would be ex- 
ceedingly winning. The picture is an honor to 
any collection.” 

How Hartung was delighted! 

“ Does this composition please you?” asked he, 
leading the painter to one a few steps off. 


Raphael stood before aseated child with a piece 
of bread aud butter in eack hand which Le was 
eating greedily. Near by, a dog was squatted, 
eagerly intent on the bread and butter. At the 
child’s feet were the words: “Two souls and one 
thought.” 

“Js not that lovely?” asked Hartung. “Just 
look at that dog. How true to nature, how de- 
ceptive, how living! Does it not seem that he is 
ready at any moment to snap at the bread?” 

“That is so!” answered Raphael, about to 
move on. 

“I beg of you, Herr von Chlingen, to give your 
Opinion on its artistic worth.” 

The question embarrassed him, for he saw that 
he was to criticise a worthless favorite; he saw 
the Baron's countenance stirred up with enthusi- 
asm, and Amanda also drew near. 

“Excuse me, please, from saying anything on 
this scene, Herr Baron!” he entreated. “Evi- 
dently the pencil of a materialist was at work 
here. I cannot tolerate materialism in art, and 
therefore my judgment would not be unbiased.” 

Over Amanda's expecting countenance there 
passed a bright smile; so much the darker looked 
the Baron. 

“@till I beg you to express your candid opin- 
ion,” said he, almost vexed. “ You have, in fact, 
already condemned the picture. State eat least 
your reasons for so doing, and let me see whether 
I can agree with those reasons.” 

“T join in my father’s request, with the addition 
that a vital question is here touched upon,” said 
Amanda, in an amiable mood. “ Be indulgent, 
Herr von Chlingen, but also candid and without 
human respect. We want to learn from you, and 
to instruct the ignorant is a work of Christian 
mercy.” 

In Raphael’s place few young men would have 
neglected such an opportunity of sayiug a thou- 
sand complimentary things to the fair maiden, 
but he remained earnest, tranquil, and majeslic 

“T will state my opinion candidly, that is car- 
tain,” he began, after some hesitation. “ For miny 
reasons this composition caunct lay claim to vaiue 
as a work of art; as to the schoolboy treatment 
of coloring, and effects of light, I shall say roth- 
ing; had the painter written beneath, ‘Ore soul 
and no thought’—no artistic thought,—the whole 
thing might pass for a juke, but in the ‘Two 
souls’ we see the false and materialistic aim of the 
painter; look carefuily at the dull, almost brutish 
expression of the child's face, whilst the dog ex- 
presses far more intellectuality; this is repuisive, 
injurious to the dignity of human nature, untrue, 
and therefore far from being warranted by the 
demands of art; moreover the whole thing is not 
taken from any idea, and where ideas are wanting, 
ariistic pictures cannot possibly be pained. 
Here we see only an animal process represented, 
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and the materialist would have expressed this 
much more happily had he represented two dogs, 
the one devouring the bread, and the other long- 
ing for it; but to place the image of God, a being 
with a soul, and that being moreover an innocent 
child, thus on a level with a dog, is indeed loath- 
some, and cannot but be offensive to every think- 
ing man. Here is no profit to the soul, no victo- 
rious improvement or elevation of the mind, and 
consequently no art. Pardon me for expressing 
such a view, which I would rather have kept to 
myself.” 

“ We thank you very much,” said Amanda, has- 
tily; “I am glad that your competent decision 
agrees with my feelings; I have often had an 
argument with father on this picture, which he 
doubtless treasures chiefly from personal regard 
for Count Dieherg.” 

“ This picture is by Dieberg?” asked the gentle 
man, surprised. 

“Our collection boasts a few more of his,” an- 
swered Amanda. 

The Baron remained silent, balancing in his 
mind, and inclined to doubt Raphael’s knowledge 
of art; then he opened a-folding-door which led 
to the next cabinet, where hung some paintings 
by the old German masters: glorious altar-pieres, 
and two Descents from the Cross, much injured 
by the téoth of time. The Baron, it would seem, 
had counted these treasures as unworthy to hang 
amongst the modern pictures, and had therefore 
thrust them into this obscure corner; but Raphael, 
on the contrary, allowed some words of joyful 
surprise to escape, and, becoming deeply absurbed 
in their contemplation, did not perceive that bis 
admiration caused a glow of pleasure to spread 
over Amanda's countenance. 

“Here is genuine art; here is ideal substance; 
here are realities pussessed of soul!” he exclaimed, 
with animation. “I hesitate not to declare to 
you, Herr Baron, that in my judgment this one 
Descent from the Cross is worth more than the 
whole medley of the age of queues and all the 
raw productions of anti-ideal materialism.” 

Hartung shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

“Since you are fanatical for what is old,” said 
he, “ you must see the picture in Amanda's room, 
the best- preserved of all.” 

The artist raised his bright eyes in petition to 
the young lady. 

“ With pleasure, sir,” assented she to his look. 

They turned back by the same way, went 
through the fluwer-room, and came to the apart- 
ment from which Amanda had first made her 
appearance with her sewing. She begged them 
to wait a moment, and disappeared through a 
door. Raphael cast a searching glance through 
the room. There lay a roll of linen to be made 
into children's undergarments, as was shown by 
some pieces lying ready; befure the taatetully ar- 
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ranged sewing-table stood a chair, on which was 
placed Amanda’s present work, which had been 
interrupted by the visit. Herr von Chlingen saw 
the expressive rolls of linen, the children’s gar- 
ments already made, and others cut out; he sud- 
denly remembered Strohmaier’s talkative little 
Eva, and her childish prattle: “ Amanda knits us 
stockings and makes us under-clothes,” and at 
once the mystery was solved. There was in the 
room also a book-case with glass doors. Raphael 
read a few of the titles, and was surprised to see 
scientific works, apologies of Christianity, and a 
few entertaining works by Catholic novelista, 
where he had looked to find only romances and 
miscalled classics. Even a Latin Vulgate dis- 
played its gilt back, and at this he could not re- 
frain from expressing actual surprise. 

“ Amanda's knowledge of Latin is indeed a 
wonder nowadays,” said the father; “even asa 
child she showed an insatiable desire for knowl- 
edge, considerable talent, and a great fondness 
for the language of the Church, so that besides a 
French teacher I gave her one for Latin, and her 
fund of Latin is inexhaustible. To be serious, I 
can say of her that in her twentieth year she 
knows more of learned trifles than many a youth 
that has passed through college at the same age.” 

“Twenty years! I should not have thought 
that she was over seventeen.” 

“She certainly looks quite young,” said Hartung, 
“and she lives within strict bounds, guarding her 
health as a precious treasure, which suffers no 
injury by corsets, or by nights of dissipation in 
ball-rooms and company, protracted till the dawn. 
But what keeps her so long? Permit me to see.” 

Raphael stood tiinking over what he had seen; 
he called to mind her words on art in Stroh- 
maier’s room, and regarded her with reverence, 
Hartung came back. 

“The blacksmith twisted the staple above, in 
driving it in, 80 that we cannot hang out the 
picture without removing the staples. I will 
order a servant to bring a hammer and nippers.” 

“ Cannot the picture be seen on the spot?” 

“It is in Amanda’s sleeping room, and she 
hesitated to invite you in; but as this is a case of 
necessity, I think you will waive the exigencies 
of respect due to you.” 

“Most willingly, if the young lady herself will 
not take amiss the entrance of a stranger into 
the sacred precincts.” 

“She is not so narrow-minded; come on.” 

(TO BB CONTINUBD.) 
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Or all parts of wisdom, the practice is the 
best. Socrates was esteemed the wisest man of 
his time, because he turned his acquired knowl- 
edge into morality, and aimed at goodness more 
than greatness. 
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The Cord of St. Francis. 


OST earnestly do we beg of the pious readers 
of THE AVE MaRIA to peruse attentively the 
following lines, from the pen of the famous Mgr. 
de Segur. We feel confident that whoever will 
read them, will thank us, for they reveal treasures 
as priceless as unsuspected. To all, they will 
appear perfectly astonishing. Fortunately, Mgr. 
de Segur’s authority covers us from any suspicion 
of credulity. Such a blessed discovery could not 
Teach us at & more appropriate hour than when 
we seek everywhere means to relieve our depart: d 
friends who ure, possibly, yet detained in purga- 
tory. Oh! let us listen to the cries re-echoed from 
all parts to-day (All Souls’ Day): Miseremint met, 
saltem vos amici met. 


The seraphic St. Francis of Assisi, after having 
embraced evangel.cal poverty, would wear noth- 
ing but a coarse tunic, with a poor cord as a cinc- 
ture. This cord was a symbol of penance, pov- 
erty, and chastity. 

One day his friend Dominic asked of him, asa 
pledge of their friendship, to give him his cord; 
and St. Dominic, to the end of his life, always 
wore it, beneath the white robe of his order. Thus 
he was the first, outside of the Franciscan Order, 
to wear the cord of St. Francis of Assisi, and his 
example was followed by a multitude of pious 
faithful who desired to bear about them a mark 
of their love to St. Francis. 

Pope Sixtus V,in a Bull of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1586, from this pious custom tovk occasion to 
establish an Archcunfraternity which took the 
name of The Archconfraternity of the Cord of 
St. Francis. Jt is attiliated to the religious 
family founded by the seraphic patriarch. There 
is no obligation imposed under pain of sin, and 
it brings to its members truly marvellous spirit- 
ual favors. 

It exists to the present day, and all, even chil- 
dren, or religious of any Order, may become mem 
bers. Four membersuip, it suffices to receive the 
cord from a Franciscan superior, or a priest dele- 
gated for that purpuse, and to wear the cord day 
and night. It is cusiomary—but solely as a mat- 
ter of custom—to recite each day in memory of 
the Five Wounds of our Saviour and of Saint 
Francis, for the intention of the Pope, and for 
the wants of the Church—six Pater, Ave, and 
Gloria Patri. 

The cord is to be worn over the undermost gar- 
ment, It may be of yarn, eetton, wuol, hemp— 


white or unbleached. It should never be re- 
moved except through necessity, and then re- 
sumed as quickly as possible. The six Pater, Ave, 
and Gloria may be recited at any time of the day, 
whether walking, kneeling, or in any position 
which may be preferred. All this does not oblige 
under pain of sin; but if the cord is not worn, all 
the spiritual favors granted by the Holy See are 
not obtained. As we have remarked, they are 
wouderful. Intruth, they comprise, without ex- 
ception, the incomparable treasure of the indul- 
gences and general absolutions which make the 
Franciscan family a marvel of its kind. The 
members of the Seraphic Cord have a right to 
all these graces; they can be seen in the catalogue 
of the treasures of the Third Order. Three are 
here selected from among all the others; they 
were conferred by our Holy Father Pius IX, in 
two decrees, of March 12th, 1853, and April 14th, 
1854. 

1st. Every time that the six Pater, Ave, and 
Gloria are recited, all the indulgences, plenary and 
partial, of the Holy Land, may be gained, as also 
all the indulgences, plenary and partial, of the 
basilicas and all the sanctuaries of Rume; all the 
indulgences, plenary and partial, of the sanctu- 
aries of Assisi, etc., that is, thousands of plenary 
indulgences, and more than a hundred thousand 
years of partial indulgences. Here we have an 
ocean, almost infinite, of mercies; with this we 
could each day deliver thousands of poor souls 
from purgatory. And all those treasures may be 
gained as often during the day as one would 
wish. It is not necessary to communicate in the 
morning; it suflices to be in a state of grace, to 
be contrite for sins, and to resolve to be ever 
faithful to our Lord. 

2d. Every time that Holy Communion is re- 
ceived, a plenary indulgence may be gained; and 
besides, when, after Communion, the psalm H.vate- 
diat, with a few short prayers to be found in the 
Manual of the Third Order, is recited, one may 
gain all the plenary and partial indulgences ef 
all the sanctuaries tn the world. Those who can- 
not read, may recite instead of this psalm and the 
prayers, three Paters and three Aves for the in- 
tention of the Pope. 

8d. But what is stil! more precions, the mem- 
bers of the Confraternity evjuy a singu'ar favor, 
granted sulely to the Francise»i: order, and which 
is called general absolution, This great Franciscan 
absolution consists in the restoration of Baptismal 
innocence. This grace surpasses all others; it may 
be received thirty times a year, through the minis- 
try of a Friar Minor, or a director of the Third 
Order, on the following festivals: the Immaculate 
Conception, Christmas, Circumcision, Epiphany 
Purification, Annunciation, Palm Sunday, each 
day in Holy Week, Easter Sunday, Ascension, 
Pentecost, Trinity Suuday, Corpus Christi, 8t 
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Peter, Visitation, St. Clare (Aug. 12), Assumption, 
Nativity, St. Francis (Oct. 4th), All Saints, Presen- 
tation, and Nov. 25th, the Feast of St. Catharine, 
Virgin and Martyr. Again, the general absolu- 
tion may be received four times a year, on any day 
whatsoever ; at which times, in addition, is received 
the Papal Benediction, making in all thirty times 
a year. The restoration of baptismal innocence! 
what an ineffable grace! what a pledge of salva- 
tion! what a means of sanctification! Each mem- 
ber of the Confraternity can receive it from his 
confessor, but only at the tribunal of penance. 
Every confessor, whoever he may be, is invested 
with this power by a general Indult of the Supe- 
rior of the Order of St. Francis; and although 
there are in Franciscan records very beautiful and 
pious formulas for this great general absolution, 
yet it is well to know that they are not indispen- 
sable, and that the intention of the confessor suf- 
fices. To give the general absolution to a member, 
it is not necessary that the confessor be affiliated 
to the Franciscan family. At the times men- 
tioned, the generat absolution can be received 
from noon on the day preceding, to midnight on 
the festival itself. 

Finally, at the hour of death the members may 
receive the same grace, with the Papal Benedic- 
tion, the plenary indulgence and the restoration of 
Baptismal innocence, from the hands of the priest 
who assists them. : 

Should not these three wonderful spiritual fa- 
yors render dear to our hearts the Archconfrater- 
nity of the Cord of St. Francis? All true Chris- 
tians should become members, both for their own 
welfare and the relief of the souls in Purgatory. 
The cord of the seraphic patriarch will ever re- 
call to their minds the virtues of St. Francis, the 
protection with which be surrounds them, and the 
spirit of penance, poverty, and charity which 
should embalm their lives. 


SHORT FORMULA OF GENERAL ABSOLUTION 
FOR THE TRIBUNAL OF PENANCE, 


After having given Absolution, the confessor 
adds: Et ego auctoritate apostolica absolvo te ab 
omnibus censuris et peccatis, in quantum claves 
Ecclesie se extendunt; indulgentiam plenariam 
tibi concedo, et restituo te eidem innocentiz quam 
baptismate acquisieras. In nomine Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 


FORMULA FOR OONFERRING THE SERAPHIC CORD. 


Having blessed the cord, the priest (having the 
necessary faculties) presents the cord to the re- 
cipient, saying: Accipe chordam beati patris nos- 
tri Francisci, in signum timoris, temperantiz et 
castitatis, ut sint lumbi tui preecincti. In nomine 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 

Et ego auctoritate mihi concessd, recipio te et 
suacipio ad participationem omnium bonorum 


spiritualiam, quz in toto ordine Seraphic! patris 
nostri Francisci peraguntur. In nomine Patris, 
et Filli, et Spiritus. Sancti Amen. 


Spiritual Maxims of St. Teresa. 


In this life there can be no advantage which is not 
attended with many dangers. 

Obedience can do all things. 

True love of God brings with it every blessing. 

‘We must accommodate ourselves to souls as we find 
them. 

One’s own necessity is the first and greatest obliga- 
tion. 

A falling off in any one virtue is sufficient to lay 
asleep all the rest. . 

He who stands highest ought to fear the most, and 
trust himself the least. 

God does not act with such rigor as men do, for He 
knows our frailty. 

Many souls are deceived in wishing to fiy before God 
gives them wings. 

God is accustomed to provide times and seasons for 
the accomplishment of good desires. 

God gives us health when He sees it necessary for 
us; but if it be not necessary, He sends us illness. 

It is not possible ever to arrive at our journey’s end 
without walking along the same road our Lord went. 

Did we carefully observe the events of our life, every 
one would see by experience how little we ought to 
esteem either its joys or its sorrows. 


Catholic Notes. 


—tThe Colchester Chronicle states that the Rev. 
Samuel Harman, Rector of St. John’s, Belfast, has an- 
nounced his intention of joining the Roman Catholic 
Church 

— In consequence of his conversion to the Catholic 
faith, Mr. Stanley, the famous English tenor, will, for a 
season at least, devote himself to the study of sacred 
music. He has left London, and is in Milan. 

—A distinguished foreigner, visiting this country, 
remarked that the United States was the greatest coun- 
try he ever saw for well-dressed beggars. He referred 
to the young men who hang around the entrance to 
churches. Only paupers do so abroad. 

— It is stated in the Monde, and others of the Catholic 
journals of Paris, that during his last {llness Offenbach, 
the celebrated composer of comic opera, received the 
Last Sacraments of the Church. His funeral obsequies 
were solemnized in the Church of the Madeleine.— 
London Universe. 

— The following are the names of a few of the more 
prominent Catholic musicians of the past and pre 
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ent: Balfe, Cherubini, Donizetti, Gluck, Haydn, Liszt, 
Mozart, Palestrina, Rossini, Spohr, Veroi, Clementi, 
Beethoven, Gounod, Bellini, Pergolesi, Paganini, and 
Carl Maria von Weber. 

— If a Catholic priest appears in politics, there is a 
general outcry; but if all the Protestant preachers in 
the country turn their discourses into political ha- 
rangues, not a word is said. The reason is, because the 
public regards the priest as a minister of religion, and 
the preacher simply as a layman. 

-—The Order of the Sisters of Providence (colored) 
was founded at Baltimore in the year 1829, by Elizabeth 
Lange (a native of the West Indies), under the direc- 
tion of Father Joubert, a holy Sulpician. The foun- 
dress is still living, at the advanced age of ninety, and 
is able to move about on cratehes. 


——Frederick the Great at one time offered the Jesuits 
an asylum in Prussia. He explained that he did this 
as a commercial speculation, because, some day, they 
would be recalled in other countries, when, if he had a 
stock on hand, he might be able to sell Jesuits to his 
brother potentates for their weight in gold. 


—Lady Anna Blount, whose book on the “ Bedouins 
of the Euphrates” was widely read a few years ago, 
has now in press an account in two volumes of “A 
Pilgrimage to Nedjed,” which will be illustrated by 
the author's own drawings. Lady Anna Blunt is 
known to fame, not only as a traveller and writer of fic- 
tion, but also as the granddaughter of Lord Byron. She 
is a convert to the Catholic Church. 


——A telegram from Rome says that the Osservatore, 
Romano asserts that numerous inquiries have reached 
the Vativan from the city in regard to the attitude of 
the Pope concerning the trouble there. The papacy 
has more even than in the past resolved to avoid all 
interference in the political affairs of nations, and has 
always commanded the clergy not to depart from its 
mission of peace. The Pope has recently exhorted the 
Bishops to keep strictly within the limits prescribed by 
the laws of the countries in which they are located, 
whenever questions of international order or policy 
should arise. 


—-PowWER OF THE ULTRAMONTANES.—De Pres- 
sence, 8 distinguished French Protestant theologian, 
says: “Allthat I heard and saw in Constance convinces 
me of the increasing power of the Ultramontanes. It 
is evident that after ten years’ war directed against its 
life, the party is stronger than ever, although it had to 
deal with a most able, determined and unscrupulous 
foe; and to-day the representative of a Government 
which has accomplished everything in the political 
field, finds himself helpless to overcome the spiritual 
opposition which confronts him. Everything that he 
has done to destroy the party has turned out to ite 
advantage.—Catholic Telegraph. 


— -CaurcH DiscipLinge.—Bishop O’ Hara, of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and Bishop Shanahan, of Harris- 
burg, who had audieuce with the Pope, on October 19, 
were the bearers of important decrees from the Provin- 
cial Council of Bishops recently held in Philadelphia, 
and only waiting to receive the Papal approval before 
becoming ecclestastical Jaw in the State. Those decrees, 
although not made public, are understood to deal with 
the public school question, and to embody Archbishop 
‘Wood’s action in regard to the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. They also contain important views with regard 
to the divorce law, aiming to stem the alarming fre 
quency and ease with which marriages are annulled by 
the civil courts of the State. Their contents will not be 


made public until the return of the Bishops already 
named. 

— Nuns IN THE MIDDLE A@es.—From the first 
introduction of the monastic orders into various Chris- 
tian countries, schools for ‘girls, managed by nuns, 
never ceased to furnish Catholic society with a class of 
exceptional women, as distinguished for intelligence as 
for pie'y,and who in the study of literature rivalled the 
most learned monks. It is known that all the nuns of 
the choir were required to understand Latin, and that 
letters to them were always written in that language. 
We have only to remember St. Aura, the friend of St. 
Eloi, and the nun Bertile, whose learned lectures on 
Holy Scripture drew to Chelles, in the sixth century, a 
large concourse of auditors of both sexes; St. Rade- 
gonde, whose profound study of the three Greek Fa- 
thers—St. Gregory, St. Basil and St. Athanasius—is com- 
memorated by Fortunatus; and, finally, St. Gertrude, 
Abbess of Nivelle, who sent messengers to Rome and 
to Ireland to buy books, and to bring learned profes- 
sors thence.—Montalembert. 

— DEATH OF A CELEBRATED ARCHMOLOGIST.— 
We have to record the death of the celebrated Roman 
archeologist Baron Ecole Visconti, who may justly be 
considered to have been one of the most Jearned and 
eminent archeologists of ourtime. Baron Visconti was 
79 years of age. His funeral service was celebrated in 
the Church of San Lorenzo in Lucini, attended by all 
the Roman families of note to wbom the noble archse- 
ologist was mostly related. His death will be felt asa 
great loss in the world of science. Visconti was 
nephew to the great architect of that name who died in 
1853, and grandson of that Ennio Quirino Visconti who 
has given his name to the Roman Lyceum. The Mem- 
otrs of the Pontifical Archeological Academy, and the 
Heraldtc Paper have pubiished a large number of the 
works and scientific notes of the illustrious archsologist. 
He succeeded, in 1856, the celebrated Canins, in his func- 
tions as Commissioner of Antiquities. It was always 
Baron Visconti who did the honors, as he termed it, of 
showing the antiquities of Rome to the emperors, kings 
and princes whenever they visited the Eternal City. 
When he abandoned that post in 1860, Pius 1X, who 
liked and appreciated him according to his merits, 
named him Baron, and raised him to the rank of the 
nobility.—Catholic Times. 

—-TuE EXILED JEsuits.—Spain is evidently des- 
tined to become the refuge of the exiled Jesuits and 
non-authorized religious communities of France. They 
are swarming into that country—so says a Madrid 
letter in the Bohemta—and, in spite of the law of 1835, 
Spain bids fair to win back again her right to the title 
which Edgar Quinet gave her, “The superlatively 
Roman Catholic Nation.” About this law of 1835, it 
is a very remarkable development of the new order 
of things that the Spanish Government, by their tacit 
action in the present tnstance, are undoing all that 
has been done by the levelling spirit of the last half 
century. By the Spanish Law of 1885 monasteries 
wore dissoived by the thousand, their inmates were 
thrown out, and the buildings turned to modern use 
or let fall into decay. Now a lot of these vacated 
places are being sought out and new monasteries 
erected, and the Government of the country from 
which their own religieuses were expelled forty years 
ago permit the refugees from France to take up their 
abode there to-day. The Trappists, Cisterclans, Do- 
minicans, Carmelites, and Benedictines have already 
found a good number of fair resting. places; the French 
Clisterclans have obtained Valverde near Madrid, and 
the renowned old historical abbey of San Pedro de 
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Cardena, at Burgos. Builders and furnishers are busily 
at work upon some of the old abbeys in the provinces 
of Galicia and Catalonia. It is worthy of remark 
that the Jesuit Order in going to Spain returns to its 
proper fatherland—the land of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
What a strange instance of the irony of history is all 
this !—Cork Examiner. 

—tThe last tourist has by this time returned from 
the last representation of the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play, and, however greatly the taste and character of 
the Cook’s excursionist, the curious artistic traveller 
and the Catholic pilgrims may differ, from representa- 
tives of each of these classes alike comes one expres- 
sion of enthusiastic admiration. In truth, fashion 
spoils almost everything it touches, but it has not yet 
marred the freshness, the simplicity and the singieness 
of heart of those wonderful peasants. Nor was their 
consciousness of the gaze of many thousand strangers 
able to impair for a moment the peculiar dignity of 
their actions. The theatre of the Passion Play was a 
school of piety above all things, but it was also a school 
of demeanor which no court in the world can equal. 
The principal actors have won deserved praise, but 
sufficient attention was hardly paid to the chorus-leader 
who brought his troop down to the front after every 
scene, and spoke tothe audience of the mystery they 
had just witnessed; the sincerity and nobility of his 
action, look, and accent, were such that we have heard 
a young Oxford Protestant exclaim: “I never thought 
aman was 80 grand acreature!” The village of Ober- 
Ammergau is indeed inhabited by people so religious, 
gay and gentle that they hardly seem to be denizens of 
a world of strife and sin. Noangry tone, no loud tone 
even, is audible in the streets, and there are no sad faces 
to be seen. If itis true that no repetition of the Play 
will take place, the world will sustain a great loss. 
There was nothing to suggest irreverence among any 
of the tourists, and the idiest amongst them seem to 
have been bettered by what they saw.—Catholic 
Times. 

—A RAILROAD BLEssED.—In the midst of the 
forest, with hardly any evidence of civilization in 
sight, save the road itself, its train of cars, and the 
people who had come to honor the occasion, was per- 
formed the ceremony of blessing the St. Lawrence, 
Lower Laurentides and Saguenay railway, which is 
intended toconnect Three Rivers with Lake St. John. 
About twelve hundred people, principally from ‘Three 
Rivers and the surrounding parishes, were present. 
The scene of the ceremony was at the present terminus 
of the road in the parish of St. Tite, beyond the settle- 
ment. On a wooden platform hastily erected, and 
surrounded by his clergy, stood the venerable Bishop, 
addressing words of lofty elcquence to his hearers, 
previous to blessing the undertaking; in front of the 
platform was massed the Jarge assemblage, composed 
principally of the hardy sons of toil, bareheaded, listen- 
ing attentively to the words of their Prelate; behind 
lay the iron road, with its train of cars, the uncon- 
scious agents in all this display, and up and down, as 
_ far as the eye could reach, stretched the forest, whose 
foliage, marked with the changing hues of autumn, 
was indescribably beautiful—the whole scene bringing 
one back to the days of early Canadian history. Huis 
lordship, the Bishop of ‘Three Rivers, began his ad- 
dress with a brief account of the fall of man and the 
consequences which resulted from it. Mau was con- 
demned to make war against nature, to subdue nature 
to his wants, to wrest from the earth its fruits, and to 
bring the animal creation under his subjection. Man’s 
life was a continued contest, and when man refused 


to submit himself to this lawof God he degenerated 
into the savage, and finally became extinct; thus, in 
the case of savage tribes refusing to till the earth, they 
were reduced to warfare against the animals, and in 
the end disappeared. What had become, he asked, 
of the savage tribes that formerly occup‘ed this con- 
tinent? They had refused to bow to the law of God, 
they had refused to cultivate the soil, and consequently 
had become extinct. Man was also commanded to 
occupy the whole earth, and to enable him to fulfil 
this command he was given the genius of invention by 
which he could contrive means to bring the very ele- 
ments into his service. He then referred more par- 
ticularly to the undertaking under notice, predicted a 
great future to be developed out of this enterprise, as 
the large tree sprang from a mustard seed, and in con- 
clusion gave the new line the Angel Raphael as its 
guardian, that as the angel watched over Tobias on 
his journey he might equally watch over this road and 
its passengers. His lordship then gave the benedic- 
tion.—Montreal Gazette. 


New Publications. 


——A New Boox.—The little work of Cardinal Her- 
genroether on “The Devotion to the Blessed Virgin in 
the First Ten Centuries” is now for sale at the Catholic 
bookstores. The chief value of this book lies in the 
fact that one of the greatest historians of this age wrote 
it. Professor Hergenroether of Wurtzburg is known as 
a painstaking and most conscientious historian. For 
this was he made a Cardinal by Leo XLII. The state- 
ments made in this little book can consequently be re- 
lied on implicitly. There is here no doubt, no suspic- 
ion of exaggeration. The Cardinal is a poor writer. 
His style has nothing to recommend it. But what he 
writes is uncontrovertibie truth. The translator says 
in his preface: 

“The following little brochure by the learned Car- 
dinal Hergenroether is presented to the public in an 
English dress, with the hope that it may serve in this 
country the purpose it was designed to effect in Ger- 
many. English-speaking Protestants need instruction 
on the position and prerogatives of the Divine Mother 
more than those of Germany, for in the latter country 
the prejudices of the people have not singled out the 
Blessed Virgin as the object of their malevolence, and 
are not given to such gross misrepresentations of the 
Church’s position. This little book will teach them the 
folly and sinfulness of their course. : 

“Even among Catholics we sometimes discover a 
dispusitiun to question the propriety of many expres- 
sions used by modern authors in their praises of the 
Biessed Virgin; and to challenge the good taste of 
mavy practices of devotion approved by the piety of 
Catholics. ‘hese Catholics do not love the Blessed 
Virgin less, but fear God more. ‘They will discover in 
the following pages the groundlessness of their appre- 
hension. Whatever tbey are disposed to regard as a 
modern extravagance they will find to be sanctified by 
grave and venerable Catholic authority, and to be 
echoes of sermons aud relics of instructions given by 
such sedate and unimpassioned Fathers as Jerome, 
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Gregory and Cyril. The following pages are not po- 
lemical; but extremely dogmatical. Priests and people 
will find them instructive, and all lovers of Mary will 
peruse them with delight.” 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(@r of Our Lady of Louraes) 


* We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 
Report FoR THE WEEK EnpiNnée Nov. 10. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity: Conversion to the Faith 
for 54 persons and 8 families,—change of life for 38 
persons and 2 familes—recovery of health for 31 per- 
sons,—temporal favors for 28 persons and 12 families, 
—spiritual favors for 20 persons and 12 families,— 
recovery of mind for 8 persons, of sight for 4, and of 
hearing for 14,—success of 3 novnas,—grace of a happy 
death for 6 persons and one family; also, 54 particular 
intentions, and 13 thanksgivings for favors received. 

FAVORS. 

A lady writes to us as follows: “{ return my sincere 
thanks to Our Lady of Lourdes for my cure: I was 
very ill with the dumb ague and chills and fever. 
Notwithstanding the many drugs administered to me, 
1 often had two chills in a day, followed by a burning 
fever. I could take no nourishment of any kind, but 
was consumed by thirst and drank water all the time. 
Finally, a good Jesuit Father gave me some Lourdes 
water to drink, and since that time, which is now a full 
year, 1 have not had a single chill or the least fever. 
I had previously been sick for one year.”.... A 
grateful mother thus expresses her gratitude for the 
conversion of her son, which she attributes to the pray- 
- ersof the Confraternity: ‘Last December I solicited 
prayers for a wayward son, who, owing to evil influ- 
ences, had become utterly regardless of my admoni- 
tions; but now I have to return most sincere thanks. 
He has left the place where he formerly resided, and in 
the one where he now is, he has become a regular at- 
tendant at church, and has obtained a very good situa- 
tion; in fact, his employer was so pleased with him as 
to adopt him, and he is now as affectionate and dutiful 
a child as one could desire.” 

The members of the Confraternity will undoubtedly 
read with pleasure the following extract from a para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer, made by the venerable 
Archbishop of Chambery, whose death occurred re- 
cently. He had been for some years Bishop of Tarbes, in 
which diocese Lourdes is included. The Lord’s Prayer 
andthe Hail Mary, he says, are themost touching pray- 
ers that can be offered to God and to His Holy Mother; 
they are adapted to all desires, to all sentiments, and 
to all sorrows: every demand, every true and pure emo- 
tion, finds its expression and place therein. As we 
have the Our Father of the little shepherd, and of the 
humble gardener, so also we may have the Our Father 
of the Christian mother: imagine, then, a mother, full of 
joy and gratitude; her son was lost and is found, her 
daughter was sick and has recovered; how naturally 
does the Our Father then flow from her lips as a 


hymn of thanksgiving, of joy and of happiness! Our 
Father! ah! I[ understand now Thou art indeed my 
Father, and the Father of my children; Thou hast 
truly a Father’s heart and tenderness: although in 
heaven, Thou art not a stranger to the needs and wants 
of Thy children here below. Our Father who art in 
heaven: for Thy great goodness and mercy may all 
things be referred to Thy service and to the exaltation 
of Thy thrice holy name! May this restored health, 
this recovered innocence, this success just obtained, 
serve only to Thy greater glory; lead us to heaven 
where we will bless Thee eternally. Hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come! But, oh! please continue 
Thy protection and benefits, for without Thee, neither 
the soul nor the body can have life. Give us this day 
our dally bread, and having forgiven us our past of- 
fences, deliver us from relapse into sin and from all the 
evils that follow; deliver us from all evils, 

When on the contrary it is the case of a mother over- 
whelmed with grief, because faith is extinguished, or 
because grace is lost in the heart of those around her, a- 
dear parent, a son or a husband, ah! then, with tearsin . 
her eyes, and a deep emotion in her heart, she exclaims: 
“QGod! Thou art my Father, and I rejoice over it; but 
art Thou not also the Father of these prodigal children, 
for whom I implore Thy mercy! hast Thou only one 
blessing? O Thou who art in heaven, and, O, wilst 
Thou suffer them to fall into hell! ... Oh, no! rather 
Thy kingdom come in them: the kingdom of Thy 
faith over their darkened intellect, the kingdom of Thy 
grace over their hearts stained with sin, that they may 
enter one day into the kingdom of Thy glory and hap- 
piness. Thy kingdom come. I know Thou willest to 
save all men and bring them all to the knowledge and 
practice of the truth which leads to heaven: when on 
earth Thou saidst: Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often 
would I have guthered together thy children as the hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not! Thou desirest it yet,O Lord! Thy willbe - 
done. This is my only wish. Fiat voluntas Tua! I 
know that they are guilty, but I take their faults upon 
myself. Forgive us our trespasses. Yes, O Lord! de- 
livet them from the sin that defiles them, from the re- 
morse that torments them, from the curse that 
threatens them, from the unhappy eternity they are 
hurrying ta. By so doing Thou will procure my own 
deliverance: how could | rejoice withoutthem ? Libera 
nos a malo. 

OBITUARY. 

The following deceased persons are recommended 
to the prayers of the Confraternity: Rev. JoHn A. 
TREANOR, S. J., who departed this life October 3d. 
WILLIAM WALsH, of McKeesport, Pa. Mrs. MARY 
McCann, of Foote, lowa, who died Oct. ist. HANORA 
RyYAwn, of Sandusky, Ohio, who died a most edifying 
death on the 31st of October. Mrs. MARGARET GaAF- 
FENER, of Centre Grove, Iowa. JAMES FRANCIS 
Lyncu, who departed this life October 29th. Mrs. 
CATHARINE MOYLAN, who slept in the Lord on the 
7th inst; and a)! the souls in purgatory. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. GRANGER, C. 8S. C., 
Director of the Confraternitv. 


Oo 


WE must remember that the afflictions of the right- 
eous are many; bunt the Lord delivereth them out 
ofthem all. Let us all, therefore, hasten to that haven 
of safety, Christ our Lord, patiently enduring whatso- 
ever sufferings we may have to undergo for His sake. 
—St. Plato. 
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Uouth’s Department. 


The Church-Feast. 


A CHRISTIAN WORD AGAINST THE UNCHRISTIAN PRAC- 
TIOR OF TORMEERTING ANIMALS. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
VIL 


HE day for the Church-Feast ar- 
rived and did not find Magdalen 
unprepared: three tender chick- 
ens and a duck had been killed, a 
little keg of beer had been laid 
in, and the cakes were baked with 
2 more than usual care. Christopher 
was astonished, for as long as he had 
had kept house he had never seen so 
° much food on the table, nor so good of 
the sort. But no one was so full of joy as 
Michael; he decorated the arbor in the little gar- 
den, cleaned the seats, and hung garlands of 
flowers all over their dwelling, so that their dis- 
tinguished guests might be pleased. After the 
church service—where his new clothes drew the 
attention of all the villagers to himself—he kept 
looking out of the window, or running up the 
hill, that he might be the first to discover the 
arrival of the so greatly longed for guests. 
Eleven o’clock had struck, and the chickens 
were already roasted, but the guests had not yet 
arrived. Christopher and Magdalen began to 
doubt, but Michael held fast to his convictions: 
“They will come yet,” he maintained; “they will 
come yet—you will see!” And in fact the sound 
of carriage wheels was heard. Michael hurried 
out, and what a joy! there they were, his guests! 
He knew the pleasant face of the mirtbful Sec- 
retary a long way off; he was sitting with his 
little daughter in a one-horse carriage, while a 
larger and a handsomer one followed. In the 
last he recognized the Count, but the lady with 
the large hat and drooping feather was un- 
known to him. He hastened out and greeted 
them witb a joyful shout. 

“We are true to our word, you see,” said the 
Secretary, who, dropping the reins of his horse, 
offered Michael his hand. Then the Count has- 
tened up: “This is the good boy I told you of, 
Kunigunda,” he began ; “ we will keep our Church- 
Feast at his parents’ house.” The Countess 
nodded in a friendly manner, and held out her 


hand to Michael whose heart almost sprang out 
of his body with joy and excitement, as he rever- 
ently kissed the noble lady’s hand. 

Then Christopher and Magdalen drew near. 

“No,” said the Secretary, “I can't keep him in 
any longer,” and with a jump the dog sprang out 
of the carriage, leaped upon Michael and mani- 
fested the most touching joy at seeing his be- 
loved master again; and the cat ‘came to light 
too, and they all laughed as she crepe up to Mag- 
dalen and purred at her feet. 

Christopher and Magdalen were greatly sur- 
prised. “ Magdalen,” whispered Christopher, “ you 
will see I was right; they have brought the dog 
and cat back, and will want their money again.” 

But Magdalen began to see into matters a 
little. “No, no,” she said; “you are mistaken.”; 
and she hastened to the Countess, humbly kissed 
her hand, thanked her for the great honor she 
conferred on them, and begged her to accept 
graciously what her poverty could set before 
them. 

“We came here on your little son's invitation,” 
answered the lady, pleasantly; “a good child like 
your Michael must have good parents; permit us, 
then, on this day to share your pleasure; it does 
me good to take part in the joy of guileless peo- 
ple; as for the rest, the provisions are provided.” 

T wo servants now unpacked the choicest food. 
“Take it to the garden in the arbor,” commanded 
the Count: “this splendid day must be enjoyed 
in the open air.” 

The table was soon covered with fine cloths, 
plates and dishes of the finest porcelain; silver 
spoons, knives and forks, all set in order, with 
some bottles of excellent wine to boot. Chris- 
topher and Magdalen stood in mute amazement. 
“ Now, quick to dinner,” said the Count; “I think 
we are all hungry; and you, Christopher and 
Magdalen, sit down with us here; you must be 
our guests.” 

“ Ah! this is too much honor,” said Magdalen; 
“but that would be the world turned upside 
down: to-day is our Church-Feast, and it is our 
duty to entertain our guests, although indeed I 
scarcely dare to trust myself to set my poor prep- 
arations before your highness.” 

“Make no ceremony whatever,” said the Count- 
ess, “but bring us what ever you have in the 
kitchen; ah! that is my favorite dish: roast 
chicken and fresh baked cakes; we will exchange 
with you.” 

“Just so!” said the Secretary. “Now set it on 
the table, and then let us pray before we eat.” 

Mary, the Secretary's little daughter, said grace 
with touching devotion, and the guests seated 
themselves. Christopher's place was near the 
Secretary, Michael’s by the side of Mary. The 
circle became merrier every minute; the mirth- 
loving Secretary possessed an inexhaustible fund 
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of humor and jokes. Magdalen’s fow) and cakes 
were praised by every one, and gave her no 
small gratification. At last she too had to sit 


down at the table and take her share of the com- . 


mon joy. Michael's eyes sparkled with delight: 
he now for the first time remarked that his dog 
wore a new collar. “I bought that for him,” said 
Mary: “does it not become him well?” Michael 
could not reply for emotion; he looked up at his 
mother, who guessed his thoughts. “Gracious 
lord, gracious lady,” she began, slowly from the 
depth of feeling which stirred her heart, “ we are 
made happy to-day, and we do not know how or 
by whom; we can scarcely believe what we see 
or what we hear. O have the great goodness to 
tell us what this riddle means; tell us if the 
money for the cat and the dog is really honestly 
ours; and I beg you earnestly, tell us who our 
benefactors are, that we may thank them for all 
the goodness and love they have shown us, and 
especially to our little son.” ~ 

The Count smiled; the benevolence which 
lighted up his features shone out brightest in his 
beautiful eyes. “Magdalen,” he said, “some five 
days ago, having lost my way in the forest which 
lies about three miles from the village, I stepped 
into the little chapel and heard your son praying; 
his prayer touched me, and I resolved to aid him. 
I requested him to show me the right way to 
Mentenhausen, and the friendly manner in which 
he did it, together with the simplicity and good- 
ness of his disposition, which shone forth in 
every word and gesture, won my heart: I had no 
money with me, but this did not injure Michael, 
for I wrote a few lines hastily to Secretary Vogel, 
my attorney in the city, requesting him to pur- 
chase the cat and dog for a hundred dollars, and 
keep them till we could give. them back to 
Michael. The invitation to dinner, the new suit 
of clothes, and the peculiar properties of the dog 
and cat, are to be set down to the merits of Mr. 
Secretary.” * 

Michael and his parents looked gratefully at 
the Secretary, who was holding his round fat 
sides, which, were shaking with laughter. “Don't 
say one word, not one single word more of my 
merits, or of the wonderful properties of the 
beasts: the first do not exist, the second were a 
mere invention, a falsity; used once, never again. 
My joke cost me dear; my boy, neither the dog 
nor cat have miraculous properties; I invented 
them, partly to punish the crowd who had under- 
valued and ill-treated your cat and dog in such a 
miserable manner, partly to indulge my love of 
fun, and to do honor to my strikingly ridiculous 
bargain; but as I said, I had my own time with 
my lies and the beasts. The very next day ten 
persons wanted the dog; they said they dwelt 
in suspicious houses, and wanted to distinguish 
honest from dishonest people by means of his 


nose. The cat gave me more trouble yet: men 
and women who were losing their hair came in 
crowds to ask for some of the wonderful cat’s 
hair; among them was a young fop who wanted 
two thousand hairs for his whiskers, which had 
fallen out: then the wig-maker came and begged 
me on his knees to do away with the cat, else his 
business would be ruined, and he begged so hard 
that I finally promised to have the cat put out of 
the way.” 

Every one laughed at the Secretary’s funny 


‘story. Michael stroked his dog; Magdalen and 


Christopher almost wept for joy, and wished to 
express their thanks, but the Count and Countess 
would not permit it. 

“Your son,” continued the Count; “invited me 
and Mr. Secretary to the Church-Feast; and I ac- 
cepted the invitation because it came from his 
heart, and I like to take part in the pleasures of 
the country people. I accepted it also the more 
willingly because my dear wife loves such pleas- 
ures; and country air and exercise have been or- 
dered her by the doctor.” 

“My dear Joseph,” said the Countess, with a 
smile, “it is long since I have felt so happy and 
contented as I feel to-day with you by my side, 
and merry, innocent hearts all around us.” . 

Mr. Secretary returned thanks with a pro- 
foundly comical bow. Wine was then brought, 
and the conversation became more and more in- 
teresting: Christopher and Magdalen related the 
story of their lives, which indeed had been more 
seasoned with suffering than with joy; the Secre- 
tary heaped joke upon joke, and before they were 
aware of it evening set in and admonished them 
to break off. 

With deep emotion, and voices choked with sobs, 
Christopher, Magdalen and their little son re- 
peated their thanks from the bottom of their 
hearts. The Count and his amiable lady assured 
them of their future protection, and promised also . 
to look after Michael; then, with the Secretary, 
who invited Michael and his father and mother to 
pay him a visit shortly in the city, they drove off, 
accompanied by the blessings of those they had 
made so happy. 

A visit from such distinguished people to the 
modest dwelling of a day-laborer, caused no little 
wonder and comment throughout the village. 
Envious people were not wanting in jeers, but be- 
yond everyone else the miller and his son Berthold 
made game of the aristocratic visit and the manner 
in which they were feasted by Magdalen’s prepara- 
tions; every mocking word betrayed the envy of 
their hearts that such high personages should 
have given the honor of their visit to the lowly 
dwelling of the day-laborer, rather than to the 
grand and proud people of the mill. They all 
wanted to know who their guests were, and how 
they became acquainted with Michael and his 
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parents; but neither Michael nor his parents knew 
their names, and what Michael told of the sale of 
the cat and the dog appeared so strange that they 
laughed at it and thought he only wanted to 
make fun of them. 

At the close of the day, no one was more 
pleased than Michael and his parents. After a 
fervent prayer on preparing for bed, a prayer 
in which their benefactors were earnestly re 
membered, Michael began: “ Do you not think, 
dear father and mother, that we acted wisely in 


taking care of the cat and in not chasing the dog’ 


away? Had it not been for these little animals, I 
should not have gone to the city, nor would I 
have met the kind-hearted Count, or become ac- 
quainted with the merry Secretary; I should not 
have got a hundred dollars and a new suit of 
clothes, and we could not have kept the Church- 
Feast.” 

“Yes,” said Magdalen, raising her eyes towards 
heaven, while Christopher reverently folded his 
hands; “the Lord does all things well: Blessed 
are the merctful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

“But, Michael, do not forget to thank the holy 
Mother of God; for if you had passed her chapel 
by without paying her a visit, you would not 
have met the Count, and his heart would not have 
been moved to pity; therefore thank the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin for it all,” said his fa- 
ther. 

“Yes,” added Magdalen: “ what do we not owe 
to the prayers of our fellow-men? What could 
the Son deny the Mother?” 

“Mother,” exclaimed Michael, “I invited the 
Blessed Virgin to the Church-Feast, and she 
came.” 

“Yes, she came: she did not despise our lowli- 
ness and has visited us. O Heavenly Mother of 
Mercy, remain with us—now and at the hour of 
our death.” 

“Amen!” said Christopher. 


VII. 


After a few weeks the Secretary came again 
and visited Michael and his parents, who re- 
ceived him with the greatest joy. He then took 
Michael with him to visit the priest, and they had 
a long conversation together, and the result of the 
conference was that, Michael, with the consent of 
his parents and of his pastor, went to the city 
with Mr. Secretary, where, under his superin- 
tendence, he entered on his studies in that gen- 
tleman’s house. For this new favor he was 
indebted to the generous-hearted Count, who, 
through the purchase of the estate of Mentenhau- 
sen, to which Michael's village belonged, had now 
become the proprietor. Gifted with splendid in- 
tellectual faculties, Michael, by unwearied indus- 
try soon acquired skill and knowledge by which 
he won the approbation of his teacher, and the 


continued protection of his distinguished patrons. 
He became the pride and joy of his parents, whom 
he ever honored with the greatest love and grati- 
tude. The inhabitants of the village witnessed 
with wonder the improvement in the hopeful 
youth, and rejoiced over the skilful, mannerly 
young countryman. Berthold alone still re- 
mained spiteful and envious: his hatred seemed 
to increase as Michael advanced in the esteem of 
the good and illustrious. Michael always showed 
himself peaceably disposed towards him, but any 
steps he took towards a reconciliation with Ber 
thold were treated with scorn and contempt by 
that proud youth who piqued himself on the 
riches of his parents. When Michael had finished 
his studies, the Count entrusted to him the super- 
intendence of his large estates and appointed him 
judge of the district. Michael’s parents wept 
tears of joy, and all in the village rejoiced at the 
young man’s good fortune, only one envied and 
hated him, and that one was Berthold: but he 
was obliged to hide his evil dispositions in his own 
breast, and to pay at least outward respect to Mi- 
chael as his superior, whatever it might cost him 
80 to do. 

Twenty years had passed since that memorable 
day of the Church-Feast; and again the self-same 
guests were assembled in the castle at Menten- 
hausen. Near the Count and Countess the mirth 
loving Secretary, grown rounder than ever had 
taken his seat; opposite him sat Michael, the dis- 
trict judge, and Michael's parents who, although 
growing old, were still in robust health. 

A light tap at the door interrupted the conver- 
sation: the door opened and a poor, lame, haggard- 
looking man stepped in and asked for alms. 
When he saw Michael he shrank back, stammer- 
ing his thanks as he hastened out of the door. 

“Berthold!” exclaimed the astonished Secre- 
tary; “Berthold!” repeated the Count; “the rich, 
self-willed, Berthold! truly, pride and a haughty 
spirit have fallen! he is a beggar now.” 

“Perhaps,” said the judge, “his pride and ex- 
travagance have less to answer for his misery 
than his cruelty to animals: as a boy he knew no 
greater pleasure than that of tormenting animals. 
Woe to the beetles, May-bugs, birds, dogs or cats 
that fell into his hands! they seldom escaped an 
agonizing death: all entreaty, warning or punish- 
ment were in vain, and when he grew older, and 
became master of the mill, he tortured the cattle, 
nay his horses, above all the rest. A horse that 
he flogged till the blood came, kicked him on the 
leg and lamed him for life. It seemed as if God 
wished to punish him for his cruelty to animals: 
several times the murrain came among his cattle 
and emptied his stables, while the cattle in 
the village were spared. This brought him low; 
he married, but brought up his children badly, 
and they followed their father’s example in being 
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cruel to animals. The eldest sop, a rough, undis- 
ciplined youth, smeared the tail of a cat one 
evening with pitch and set it on fire; the poor 
beast, raging with pain, scrambled up to the roof 
and set the house on fire; the flames spread so 
quickly, that they could not be controlled; the 
mill burnt down, and Berthold with bis wife and 
children were reduced to beggary.” 

“The just man is merciful to his beast,” re- 
plied the Count, earnestly. “ And is thankful for 
the good which those beasts render to man,” 
added the Countess. 


St. John of God. 


BY M. F. 8. 


“hed wandered away from God 
and fallen into evil ways of life, 
but who was suddenly converted 
by the preaching of a sermon, and 
became afterwards a great saint- 
St. John, surnamed “of God,” was 
a native of Portugal, the son of very 
poor and lowly parents, and during his 
childhood he spent an innocent and de- 
vout life; but when, inthe year 1522, he enlisted 
in a company of foot-soldiers, he was led away by 
the example of bad companions and lost his fear 
of offending God. 

This did not happen at once; it was by careless- 
ness in things which seemed small, by laying 
aside devout practices and trusting in his own 
strength, unaided by the grace of God, that he be- 
came what he was, until the infinite mercy and 
love of Jesus touched his heart. 

In the year 1536, the army to which he belonged 
was disbanded, and so he went into Spain and 
obtained employment from a rich lady as her 
shepherd. As alittle boy John had been in the 
same occupation under the chief shepherd of a 
count in Castile, and perhaps returning to the old 
quiet life which had been his when he was good 
and innocent, might have brought some thoughts 
of God, some longing to be rid of the burden of 
sin which loaded him; certainly for the first time 
for many years he began to think very seriously 


of changing his life and doing penance for his: 


many offences against the Almighty. As his 
contrition deepened, John began to pray by day 
and night, continually grieving over the ingrati- 
tude he had shown to a God so good and merciful, 
and he longed to know some way of making 
reparation by a life given up to the divine service. 
At length he resolved to leave the place and go 
to comfort the poor slaves in Africa; but on his 
way he fell in with a Portuguese gentleman, who 
had been sentenced to banishment, and who, with 
his wife and children, was then journeying to 
Ceuta, in Barbary, in the custody of the king’s 
officers, and John felt so sorry for him that he 
went too, and served him without any wages. 
When they reached Ceuta, this gentleman became 
so ill from the grief and trouble he had suffered, 
that he could do nothing to support his family, 
and John went out to work as a day-laborer, that 
he might earn money for them. 

After this, he returned to Gibraltar, where he 
turned pedler, and the thought came into his 
mind, that if he sold little sacred pictures and 
books of devotion, it might be a way of working 
for God, so he obtained some and succeeded so 
well that he opened a shop in the city of Granada. 
All these efforts to live a good life and make up 
for his past neglect were very pleasing to God, 
who was preparing for him graces of which he as 
yet knew nothing. 

That year a very holy preacher and servant of 
our Lord, named John D'Avila, was preaching in 
Granada, and upon the Festival of St. Sebastian, 
which is kept there always as a day of great re- 
joicing, John went to hear the sermon, and God, 
by the words of His Spirit, touched his heart with 
such intense love and sorrow, that he burst into 
tears, and, forgetting all around, cried aloud for 
mercy from Heaven. His suffering, as he realized 
the love of Jesus and his own misery and sin, was 
such that he ran through the streets like one 
mad, tearing his hair and groaning; his one 
thought was of God—God offended by himself— 
and he heeded not the crowd, who jeered and 
pelted him with sticks and stones, so that he re- 
turned home covered with blood and bruises. 

Feeling that nothing he could do was too much 
to offer as penance, he parted with all he had in 
the world so as to be absolutely without anything, 
and allowed himself to be called mad, indulging 
in many absurdities, so that he might meet with 
more contempt and ill-treatment. Some persons, 
moved to compassion, took him to the great 
preacher, who was shown by God that John 
would receive unusual graces; and having talked 
with him and heard the confession of all his life, 
promised to guide and help him in the future. 
For a time John persisted in feigning madness, so 
that he was taken up and kept in a mad-house, 
where they treated him severely, but he bore all 
with thankfulness as a just penance for past sin, 
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until D’Avila told him he was sufficiently exer- 
cised in that method of humiliation. 

John instantly obeyed, and, became calm and 
grave, to the surprise of his keepers, and for a 
time he was allowed to assist with the sick, until 
he left the hospital altogether. 

This strange conduct was permitted by God 
that he might quickly learn contempt for the es- 
teem of the world, and prepare his soul for those 
graces which were to follow; and although we are 
not asked to imitate him in this way of humilia- 
tion, there is not one of us who may not ask and 
long for that spirit of contrition, that hatred of 
himself, which led him to despise the favorable 
judgments we are apt to prize so dearly. 

John next made a pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe, to beg her intercession, and being 
resolved to devote himself to the relief of the 
poor, he began by selling wood inthe market- 
place, so as to earn money to buy them food. His 
next step was to hire a house, where he might 
shelter the sick and needy, and this was the sim- 
ple foundation of the “ Order of Charity,” which 
God has blessed in every country. All day long 
the holy man waited upon his sick patients, and 
at night he sought provisions for them and brought 
in fresh cases of distress, and at last people of 
the city began to help him with gifts, and the Arch- 
bishop gave him several sums of money and fa- 
vored the work with his special protection. 

‘All this had been done without John having a 
thought of founding a religious order; but a 
Bishop, who was visiting Granada and had some 
conversation with him, was so filled with esteem 
for his holiness and usefulness, that he bestowed 
on him the name of “ John of God,” and ordered 
him to wear a kind of religious habit. 

There was a rich marquis who wished to find 
out if John had a true spirit of charity, so he dis- 
guised himself and came to beg alms, feigning to 
be in need, upon which he immediately received 
all the money which the Saint had in the house 
at that time. The marquis not only returned the 
sum he had been lent, but also bestowed upon him 
one hundred and fifty golden crowns, and while 
he stayed in Granada, no day passed upon which 
he did not send to his hospital one hundred and 
fifty loaves, four sheep, and six pullets. 

’ On one occasion the hospital took fire, and St. 
John carried most of the sick upon his own 
shoulders to places of safety, and although he 
passed through the flames continually, God gave 
His angels charge over him, and he was quite 
uninjured. 

True charity is not bound up in one place or 
one good work, so John of God felt the same 
desire to assist suffering in every part of the 
country, and no one remained unrelieved whom 
it was in his power to assist, and he particularly 
loved to peek out public sinners, with a crucifix 
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in his -hand, entreating them to be reconciled to 
the Saviour who had died for them. Humilia- 
tions were still his great happiness, although he 
had ceased to seek them in extravagant ways. 
One day a woman called him a hypocrite, and he 
was so delighted that he gave her secretly a 
piece of money, on condition that she would go 
and repeat her abuse aloud in the crowded 
market-place. 

After ten years of hard work John became ill. 
He had been the witness of a flood which was 
destroying the goods of many poor people, and on 
seeing one person in danger of being drowned, 
he swam, in his long robe, to save him, at the 
risk of his own life. 

After this he began to feel ill, but he concealed 
it, lest he should be forced to labor less and dimin- 
ish his penances; but he became so much worse 
that the news spread, and a noble lady came in her 
coach to visit him and see into the cause of his suf- 
fering. When she arrived, John was lying in his 
little cell, covered with a piece of an old coat, and 
having for a pillow a basket in which he used to 
collect food for his hospital, while the poor people 
stood weeping over him. The lady sent privately 
a message to the Archbishop, who despatched an 
order to the holy man to go with her to her house, 
that he might receive care and nursing. 

During this illness they often read to him the 
Gospel History of the Passion of Christ, and 
John complained that while his Master drank 
gall and vinegar, he, a wretched sinner, was 
given broths and other things. The whole city 
was begging that the Saint's life might be spared, 
but his work on earth was nearly done, and one 
day when the Archbishop had said Mass in his 
room, heard his confession, and given him the 
last Sacraments, he died upon his knees, before 
the altar, being exactly fifty-five years old. 

The clergy and nobles, the poor and the rich, 
clustered round the grave in which his body was 
laid to rest, and after many miracles had been 
wrought there, he was canonized as a saint. 
Though the life of John of God was one of active 
usefulness, he had a great love of prayer and 
contemplation, and was favored by many rap- 
tures and visions; but neither the esteem of men 
nor the special love of God disturbed the deep 
humility of his heart, for it rested upon the 
foundation of perfect contrition—that contrition 
which effaced the stains upon his soul—so that, 
like Mary Magdalen, many sins were forgiven 
him because he “loved much.” 


VIRTUE is not a mushroom that springeth up 
of itself in one night, when we are asleep, or re- 
gard it not; but a delicate plant that groweth 
slowly and tenderly, needing much pains to culti- 
vate - much care to guard it, much time to ma- 
ture it. 


& Sourual devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St, Lake, f, 48 
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Masses for the Dead. 


II. 


SSISTING the souls in purgatory is a most 
i noble work of Christian charity, from 
whatever point we view it. In this num- 

ber I shall lay before the reader a few additional 
motives to increase his charity in this particular. 
As a means of promoting the honor and glory of 
God, the end which the Creator proposes to Him- 
self in all His works, and which it is the duty of 
the creature to adopt as the mainspring of all his 
actions, it occupies a very exalted position. All 
souls were created to praise and adore God in 
heaven, and in that to find their supreme delight; 
and so long as they are detained in purgatory, the 
work of God in their creation and preservation 
has not attained the full measure of fruit: He is 
being deprived for the present of the accidental 
glory which their hymns of praise would give 
Him. Now, those who liberate souls from that 
prison of suffering, besides their charity to the 
afflicted souls themselves, promote the honor and 
glory of God in two ways. They send souls to the 
foot of His throne to render Him the homage for 
which they were created; and by their suffrages 
these pious Christians commission others as their 
representatives to praise God in His presence, 
while they, as banished children of Eve, send up 
their own proper homage from this valley of tears. 
We cannot doubt for a moment that God will ac- 
cept the praises of those souls whom our prayers 
and Masses have liberated as, in a measure, com- 
ing from ourselves, and reward us accordingly; 
for we have been instrumental in setting those 
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free who could not help themselves, and whom 
God, although loving them with an infinite love, 
could not in His justice admit into His presence 
so long as there was a stain upon them. God, let 
it be said with reverence, will acknowledge Him- 
self indebted to us for adding another to the 
number of those who celebrate His praises. 

But if God has created these souls for Himself 
and desires their presence in His kingdom, they 
on their part also most. ardently long for it. Many 
a happy hour of their lives did they spend in 
meditating on His divine perfections, and their 
imaginations, kindled into flames of love, endeav- 
ored to picture to themselves some idea, however 
faint, of Him who dwells in light inaccessible. 
But though enchanted by the picture, and spurred 
on to greater labors and sacrifices in His service, 
they found, when after death they were admitted 
for a moment into His presence, even as their 
judge, that His glory and majesty are so great 
that no man can see God and live. His ineffable 
beauty created within them so ardent a desire of 
being united to Him, that the recollection of it 
exceeds all their other sufferings. Give them the 
sweet presence of God and they would be content 
to remain in purgatory for all eternity, not indeed 
to suffer, for there is no suffering where God is, 
but to submit themselves lovingly to His holy 
will. 

If St. Augustine, though still on earth and not 
having as yet seen God, was so transported by 
the thought of Him that he bewailed the time he 
had spent in the deceitful pursuits and amuse- 
ments of the world, and cried out: “Too late 
have I known Thee, O ancient Truth! Too late 
have I loved Thee, O ancient Beauty!” what 
must be the longings of the soul that has seen 
God as only spirits can behold? And you, Chris- 
tian soul, you, the brother of these suffering ones, 
can hasten their admission into the divine Pres- 
ence, perhaps can set one or more of them en- 
tirely free by having a Mass celebrated for them. 
See how great an act of charity is in your power. 
You will never repent of having the Mass of- 
fered up; but you may endanger your salvation 
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by spending your substance in the pursuit of the 
pleasure you propose to yourself; and granting 
that you make a sacrifice of something which ap- 
pears necessary for your comfort in order to suc- 
cor that soul, can you doubt that God, from 
whom you receive all, will permit you to suffer 
in your temporal possessions? Pause and reflect. 
But granting, however sorry I should be to do 
so, that your desire of promoting the honor and 
glory of God is not so ardent, nor your pity for 
the suffering souls so tender as to prompt you to 
sacrifices, there is yet one motive which exer- 
cises an influence over the most indifferent. All 
men are selfish: let me then urge you from mo- 
tives of self-interest, although not without an 
apology to the pious reader for raising so low an 
argument on so high a subject. You are selfish. 
Well, let me ask you pointedly: Where do you 
expect to be in thirty, forty, or fifty years from 
to-day? Or let me allow you a still longer life, 
one beyond the limit of which you cannot hope 
to live, and let me inquire: Where do you expect 
to be in a hundred years from the present time? 
Certainly not in this world; for, however unpleas- 
ant the thought of death may be, there is no one 
who hopes to escape the common lot of all man- 
kind. You will then be among the dead; but 
where will you be? Inheaven? God grant that 
you may be. But yot cannot directly enter that 
happy abode without having fulfilled the law; 
and St. Paul says: The perfection of the law ts 
charity, a virtue in which those are deficient who 
neglect to pray for the dead. But if not in 
heaven, where? In hell? God forbid! Pur- 
gatory alone remains, and a strong probability 
points to it. Inthe depth of your pain and an- 
guish who will remember you? Have you sent 
one to heaven by your prayers and Masses, to be 
“your intercessor with God? Has your charity 
been such that God will inspire good people on 
earth to pray for you? That God, by whose just 
‘ decree you will then be imprisoned within the 
fires of purgatory, has said—and His words are 
recorded for your instruction, and have perhaps 
been frequently explained to you,—Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. But He 
has also said: Justice without mercy to him who 
showeth not mercy; for with the measure with 
which you measure to others, with the same it shall 
be meted out to you. 

One motive alone remaines to be urged: and 
this, one of the most powerful, is the priceless 
value of the adorable Sacrifice of the Mass. I 
have said that whatever motives could induce us 
to pray for the dead receive a thousandfold 
weight when urged in favor of having Masses cel- 
ebrated for the repose of their souls; and however 
strong this expression may appear at first sight, 
ite truth will be clear as day upon a moment's 
reflection. What is the prayer of a creature? 
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What are creatures themselves? How little in 
the sight of God! How far are we, for exam- 
ple, beneath the saints, and how immeasurably 
much are they inferior to the ever-blessed Mary ? 
Yet Mary, the splendor of whose glory we grow 
dizzy in contemplating, is separated from God 
not by a distance that can he measured or com- 
puted; she is infinitely beneath Him; He is the 
Creator—she is but a mere creature. Now,if the 
distance between Mary and God is infinite, and 
that between the saints and her all but immeasur- 
able, and if we must confers ourselves so far from 
being saints that we are actually sinners more or 
less displeasing to God, how little weight must 
our prayers have when compared with those of the 
Mother of Christ! God never despises the prayer 
of the contrite and humble heart; and the beggar 
can at any moment obtain an audience with the 
King of Heaven and have his petition heard and 
answered; but speaking by way of comparison, 
as I do at present, we must ask with the royal 
prophet: What ts man that Thou art mindful of 
him’ God in His goodness accepts his homage 
and encourages him to pray with confidence, 
trusting in the promise of Jesus Christ; but what 
are the prayers of heaven and earth united when 
compared with one single Mass, although offered 
under the shadow of a tree in the wilds of 
Africa. In prayer, man prays for man; in the 
Mass, Jesus Christ, who-is God equal to the Fa- 
ther, prays for man. Hear St. Alphonsus Liguori: 
“A single Mass gives more honor to God than 
can ever be given to Him by all the prayers and 
austerities of the saints, all the labors and fatigues 
of the apostles, all the torments of the martyrs, 
and all the adorations of the seraphim, and of the 
Mother of God.” (Sacerdos Sanctificatur, p. 65.) 
And again: “St. Chrysostom says, that even the 
angels louk forward to the time of Mass, that they 
may intercede more eflicaciously in our behalf; 
and he adds, that what is not obtained during Mass, 
is with difficulty obtained at any other time.” 
(Ibid. p. 73.) But I shall return to this subject, 
and treat it more at length in the next issue. 
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Ou! after a weary life is there still to be an- 
other weary waiting for our deliverance and our 
rest? If we must burn, let it be with the fire of 
love now, not with the fires of chastisement here- 
after. As to those who may be lost, I confidently 
believe that our Heavenly Father threw His arms 
round each created spirit and looked it full in the 
face with bright eyes of love in the darkness of 
its mortal life, and that of its own deliberate will 
it would not have Him. Which of the dead have 
avoided hell? Those, and those only, who on 
earth took up their cross, and took it up daily, 
and so, and only so, and always 80, have followed 
Christ.— Faber, 
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Raphael. 


BY OONBAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER VIII—(Continued). 
AMANDA’S DECISION. 


ESITATINGLY Raphael entered the apart- 
ment, and caught a glimpse of the spotless 
cleanliness, the bed-cover dazzlingly white, and 
then all disappeared before the glorious painting. 
He stood enraptured before a“ Burial of Mary,” 
one of the preserved treasures of the Cologne 
school of painting. Ona bier, the sacred body of 
the Virgin was laid out, perfectly wonderful in 
drawing and coloring; the disfiguring hand of 
death had hardly touched the chaste body; it lay 
there like a lily just broken from the stem, such 
a depth of feeling in the countenance, such a 
clearly stamped virgin dignity as none could 
have felt but a firm believer in the Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of God. Even the fact 
of the resurrection of the body was mysteriously 
expressed in the painting. The spectator felt the 
conviction forced upon him that such a body 
could not be subject to dust and corruption; it 
was only slumbering for a near awaking. In a 
half circle the apostles stood by the bier, digni- 
fied figures, full of life and motion, their expres- 
sive features showing pain and grief for the de- 
parted, but the pain seemed to be gentle and 
tranquil, spiritualized and ennobled by resignation 
to the will of the Most High, as was becoming in 
the disciples of the Lord. In the background 
the open grave yawned darkly, ready to receive 
the corpse, and on golden clouds appeared trans- 
parent angel forms waiting to bear the earthly 
shell of their Queen up to the kingdom of light. 

His contemplation had carried the artistically 
trained Raphael back eighteen hundred years, and 
he seemed to stand by the bier, with folded arms, 
amongst the Apostles. Amanda watched the 
young man, and pleased emotion played around 
her lips when she saw him thus sunk in surprise 
and devotion. Hartung interrupted the long 
silence. “The painting is good, is it not, Herr von 
Chlingen?” 

He turned his head towards the questioner like 
one that was called back from a dream. 

“Good?” he repeated; “this picture is the 
gem of your collection; it is deserving of a place 
in the world-renowned Cathedral of Culogne!” 

“And I snatched it out of the dust of a Prot- 
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estant church, which had been once Catholic,” said 
Hartung. “It hung there i: a corner, back of the 
organ, covered with c-bwebs, and forgotten. The 
trustees were greatly surprised when I offered 
fifty dollars for the old picture. The gentlemen, 
in their appreciation of art, would have let it go 
for half that sum, or perhaps less.” 

“Yes, yes, that is no new thing!” exclaimed 
the artist, provoked; “it is thus that really great 
works are lost, and pe1ish in the desolate regions 
of hostile spirits: Protestantism against dogma 
and morale, destroys hardly as much as Protest- 
antism against art. Were Master Holbein and 
others of the sixteenth century to rise from their 
graves, and to tell us of the rapid decline of art in 
their days, which was the consequence of that 
unholy division in faith, their information would 
bring the red blood of anger to our faces; and 
they themselves, those old German masters, would 
return to their graves immediately in grief at the 
destruction produced by the blighting spirit of 
Protestantism, because the sight of modern paint- 
ing would be intolerable to them.” 

“You believe, then,” asked Hartung, “that 
Protestantism has impeded the development of 
art?” 

“Not only impeded, but it has buried, almost 
annihilated it; this is proved to a demonstration. 
It cannot be questioned that the negation con- 
tained in the very essence of Protestantism has 
led to materialism in philosophy; and not only 
that, but also that it is answerat le for the lifeless 
anti-idea materialism in art. But it is idle to at- 
tempt to make this understood by our contem- 
poraries, since, in the thick fog of pretended 
progress, they have lost the power to appreciate 
real beauty; therefore it is repugnant to me also 
to submit to the judgment of modern minds my 
attempts to follow in the abandoned paths of 
genuine art.” 

“Yet I presume to express the wish,” said 
Hartung, “that you will not refuse us a look at — 
‘Germania’s Assassins,” 

The ‘artist seemed not to have heard the ques- 
tion, and began to explain the Burial in detail; 
Amanda listened breathlessly, and when he had 
finished, there was an earnest wish expressed in 
the fine play of her countenance. 

“I venture to make a proposition, Herr von 
Chlingen!” said she. “ Your Moorland pleases 
my father exceedingly, and his oft-repeated words 
of praise have not a little excited my curiosity. 
The Burial pleases you, and we are not capable of 
appreciating it at its true worth: let us therefore 
make an exchange: give us the Moorland, and 
take this old picture.” 

The Baron clasped his hands together, terrified 
at the inconsiderate words of his daughter; for 
she offered a worn-out picture that cost fifty 
dollars for a masterpiece of modern times. His 
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feelings prevented him from at once gathering 
together words of apology, and Amanda did not 
notice the struggle in his looks; she stood unem- 
barrassed before the visitor, simply awaiting his 
decision. 

“Honored lady,” began the artist, after some 
hesitation, “ your offer is tempting enough to call 
back to life a self-seeking that was almost dead; 
for me it is a much greater victory than you per- 
haps imagine, to decline the proposed exchange; 
you offer a rare diamond for a pebble; and there- 
fore it would be not simply dishonorable, but a 
direct fraud for me to accept the bargain.” 

“Tiow singular this is, now!” thought Hartung. 
“Hem! he understands well how to wear the 
mask of modesty.” 

“Neither dishonorable nor fraudulent,” she an- 
swered, calmly; “the picture is mine, and by the 
proposed exchange I should procure an immense 
pleasure for my father.” 

“This can be done without any exchange,” an- 
swered Raphael; “I will send the Moorland here 
to-day.” 

Again Hartung struck his hands together, this 
time not from terror, but in a tumult of joy. 

“You will send it here!” the passionate collec- 
tor of pictures exclaimed, hardly able to utter the 
words; “you are exceedingly kind; but, sir, for 
how long will you leave it with us?” 

“Till I ask for it again,” answered the artist, 
smiling; “grant my picture a corner in your col- 
lection for a few years, but meanwhile I havea 
condition to propose.” 

“ Any condition will be acceptable to me; men- 
tion it; speak on,” urged the Baron, eagerly. 

“The condition is directed to the young lady,” 
answered Chlingen; “and all that I desire of you 
is, nadam, your candid opinion on the painting.” 

“The condition is an easy one,” replied Amanda, 
cheerfully, “although I run the risk of making 
myself ridiculous to your artistic judgment.” 

“Tf there really existed such a danger I could 
not have proposed the condition,” said the young 
man, earnestly. 

With a parting look at the Burial he left the 
room, bade good-by, and entered his carriage, to 
which the Baron accompanied him. At a turn 
in the road, Raphael looked back at the villa to 
that spot where the balcony extended lovingly 
from the flower-room to meet the roses; he re- 
flected that from there there must be a charming 
view over the river, the lowlands, and the distant 
hills; he pictured to himself Amanda standing on 
the balcony amongst the roses, and found her 
more beautiful than all the flowers. The carriage 
rolled along over the road, through the streets of 
the town, and still the artist continued to think 
of the maiden on the balcony, amongst her flowers. 

“You are extremely bold, Amanda,” said the 
father, reproachfully, when he returned; *J] 


should never have ventured to make such a prop- 
osition to the artist.” 

“Do not be angry with me on that account, 
dear father,” she said; “I did not propose the 
exchange without due reflection: I knew that 
Herr Raphael would not take it amiss.” 

“You knew this? and how, my child?” 

“I regard the gentleman as one endowed with 
a thorough artistic nature, and such a nature will 
not be displeased by straightforwardness, even 
should this straightforwardness appear in the 
guise of ignorance; the lofty and high-souled 
may indeed laugh at the silliness of a child, but 
will not be vexed at it.” 

“Well, I must say that your opinion of the 
gentleman is not a low one,” said the father, 
looking at her sharply; “and then I took notice 
of your manner of treating the stranger: you 
were as familiar, as intimate, as unreserved, as if 
he were your brother, and when I contrast this 
conduct with your coldness to other gentlemen, 
it seems to me peculiar.” 

“And did you not perceive, father, that Ra- 
phael is altogether an uncommon man—an 
anima candida, a soul still clad in the white 
garment? In him are verified the words: ‘The 
true artist is a child.’ Raphael is truly a child 
in simplicity, in the purity of his feelings, in his 
remoteness from all that is low, and therefore I 
treated him as one treats the guileless; and bas 
he not given us a striking proof of his unselfish- 
ness and nobleness of mind by making us a pres- 
ent of the Moorland ?—yes, by making a present 
of it, for he will not ask the painting back; he 
chose that form in order not to wound our mod- 
ern feelings of propriety. Do you not see, father, 
that in dealing with such highly-gifted and bright 
souls, those frosty limits are quite superfluous, 
which must be maintained strictly as a protec- 
tion and defence with artful men of the world.” 

“So, so,” said Herr von Hartung, contracting 
his brow; “according to this, Count Dieberg 
seems to you an artful man of the world, for no 
princess could more proudly speak down from 
her throne to a vassal than you do to the Count; 
even your thanks to the preserver of your father 
were very formal, almost cold, and I noticed, 
clearly how your manner hurt the excellent 
man.” 

“Hurt, father ?” 

“Yes, hurt: Dieberg is a friend of the family, 
is the savior of my life, and has a claim to 
friendly attentions; bestow on him only half 
the natural simplicity with which you favor 
Chlingen, and Dieberg will be happy.” 

“Dieberg is not Raphael, father,—far from it,” 
said she, with positiveness, “and therefore it will 
be very unpleasant for me if attentive friendli- 
ness on my side can, or must, make the Count 
happy.” — 
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“Weill, so far so good,” said the Baron, break- 
ing off the discourse; “at some future time I 
shall give you a peep into Dieberg’s character; 
I shall tell you why he concealed his great deed, 
and that, I think, will suffice to give you a more 
favorable view of the gentleman.” 

He arose and left the room in bad humor, 
and she resumed her sewing; her chamber-maid 
came after a time to announce that the Moor- 
land had arrived; scissors and needle were at 
once laid aside, and Amanda hastened to the 
picture-room, where she found her father and 
Dieberg in front of the painting; the Count 
showed an almost injured reserve, and she ap- 
peared in al] the dignity of a queen. Long and 
silently she contemplated the landscape; she was 
serious, very serious, and a tear glistened in ber 
bright eye. 3 

“Is not that something splendid, Amanda?” 
asked her father, with animation; “does it not 
seem as if the picture lived aud breathed?” 

“The soul of the artist lives in the picture: it 
is a dirge in painting, father!” 

“An exhaustive criticism in few words,” ut- 
tered Dieberg; “art should please, and not sing 
dirges to men, for this world furnishes matter 
enough, and to spare, for mourning.” 

“My criticism is not intended to be taken thus, 
Herr Count,” she said: “the mourning of this 
painted poem strikes chords of our souls that do 
not vibrate harshly, but in a manner to elevate; 
it might be well, perhaps, for artists to appeal 
by similar dirges to all those natures that are 
ready to sink in the whirlpool of modern thought- 
lessness and vain inconstancy; in this case art 
would be more beneficial than by merely repro- 
ducing various objects in a manner true to 
nature.” 

The Count bit his lips; Amanda bestowed a 
few more words on him and left the hall. Hart- 
ung sat before the picture thinking; Dieberg 
also was plunged in thought, not of the picture, 
but of Amanda's conduct, the distant coldness of 
which remained immovable. The cheat saw 
that it was necessary to bring this state of af- 
fairs to an end, and he briefly summed up the 
possibilities of a termination favorable to him- 
self; the Baron was entirely in his favor, and, 
besides, the iron bands of gratitude held Amanda’s 
father true to his savior. 

Suddenly the silence of the hall was broken in 
upon by so audible a sigh that Hartung jumped 
up in alarm, and noticed with surprise the mas- 
terly assumption of sadness on the Count’s face. 

“What ails you, dearest Dieberg?” 

“ Me?—nothing at all, honored friend.” 

“But your sigh was so profound, as if you 
would cast a hundred weight from your breast.” 

“The picture, Herr Baron! the picture!” he 
eaid, with consummately acted embarrassment; 


“ Amanda is right: it is a painted dirge; onecan- 
not behold it without being haunted by the 
ghosts of mourning and lamentation, and if ever 
idealism obtains the direction of taste, then 
good-by to all pleasure; life will become a con- 
templative mourning, or a mourning contempla- 
tion.” 

“You are not altogether wrong,” answered 
Hartung; “it seems to me likewise that the ten- 
dency of this painting is altogether too unearthly: 
there is a longing, a ghostlike something, so over- 
powering in those lights and colors, that makes 
one feel uncomfortable after studying it for some 
time.” 

“Tbe reason is,” jokingly answereed the Count, 
“because the idealistic pencil has worked in a 
fleshless mood, and, perhaps, with ghostly colors; 
all reasonable people know that the region of 
spirits has ever been an uncomfortable one for 
us mortals.” 

“Yet it is unquestionable that Raphael is pos- 
sessed of genius,” said Hartung. 

“No question whatever as to that,” asserted 
Dieberg; “so much the more lamentable is the 
morbid direction of the artist; I am ready to 
wager that his judgment on all the pictures of 
this hall was unfavorable.” 

The Baron recollected Raphael’s criticism on 
“Two Souls and One Thought,” and smiled. 
“The old ones yonder pleased him best,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Of course,” answered the materialist, readily; 
“the contemplative Middle Ages, with their 
fleshless forms and ascetic imaginations, move 
in the same spheres as the spirit of our idealist; 
forgive me, therefore, if I sighed from my soul 
over this picture.” 

“You might be more candid, my good Count; 
it seems to me that your sigh came from quite 
another cause; is it so or not?” 

He dropped bis eyes before Hartung’s inquir- 
ing look. 

“I see, then,” exclaimed the Baron, in a tone of 
reproach, “that nothing is to be got out of you 
without your word of honor.” 

“I feel the weight of this reproach bitterly,” 
answered the hypocrite, mournfully; “but, how- 
ever much it ccst,I will convince you that you 
have gained my confidence in the most tender 
secrets of my heart. No: my sigh was not called 
forth by the picture; a far heavier load weighs 
on my bosom—the evident, unchangeable indiffer- 
ence of Amanda; how deeply I love your daugh- 
ter you already know: she is to me the richest 
treasure, the object of my most ardent desires; 
in the possession of her for life, my most earnest 
longing would be satistied; but there is no hope, 
for she feels only coldness or repugnance towards 
me.” 

Thus he spoke, with bowed head, the deepest 
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sorrow of a loving heart depicted on his hypo- 
critical countenance. 

“Patience, honored friend! patience!” said 
Amanda's father, cheeringly; “my wish corre- 
sponds exactly with your inclination, and my 
daughter cannot and will not remain indifferent 
to the noble person who exposed his life for her 
father’s.” 

“T cannot express in words,” asserted Dieberg, 
“how eonsoling and encouraging is your kind- 
ness to me; but I would entreat, earnestly en- 
treat, that neither by paternal authority, nor by 
calling to mind my venture in the Rhine, you 
would appeal to Amanda's heart.” 

“Be that my care, dear friend; all things will 
turn out for the happiness of my young and in- 
experienced daughter, and according to your 
longing desire.” 

Dieberg took Hartung’s hand and pressed it 
warmly. 

Raphael cal'ed to hear of Amanda’s judgment; 
he came early: the dew was still on the grass, and 
on his way he had seen many diamonds and rubies 
glistening in the sun on grass and leaves. She 
stood in the garden, her well-known straw hat on, 
and was looking into the dense foliage of a tree 
where two birds had built their nests. The 
mother bird was at the moment seated on the 
nest and had her two bright eyes fixed confidingly 
on the beautiful maiden, who wore a brilliant 
white silk dress, which displayed her form to per- 
fection, The young man came forward, saluting 
her. 

“Forgive my early call,” he said, “but the cool- 
ness of the morning was enticing, and I am anx- 
ious to hear your opinion on the Moorland; be in- 
dulgent towards my importunity, fair lady, and 
pronounce your sentence briefly.” 

Whilst he spoke she looked on him with beam- 
ing eyes; she did not take refuge behind the 
brazen shield of cold reserve as in presence of 
Count Dieberg, but remained simple and natural. 
His embarrassment returned: the silk flowed so 
tenderly about her person that the dazzling 
whiteness appeared as an emanation from her 
soul, and the witchery of her smile bewildered 
him; she appeared to him beautiful above meas- 
ure, and her maidenly dignity commanded a feel- 
ing of reverential awe. Amanda perceived the 
growing confusion of the timid man and spoke to 
him kindly. 

“TI feel flattered by your appeal to my judgment, 
in which, of course, I must leave untouched all the 
technical excellences of the painting,” said she; 
“1 have studied the picture often and long, and 
the same agreeable impression always remains in 
my mind. These general words of praise might 
suffice for the dbligation that I took upon me, as 
well as for truth, but in a work of art the soul of 
the artist is mirrored forth, and in this direction 


the mournful landscape can be intelligible to me 
only if you condescend to give me an insight into 
your feelings on the matter.” 

Raphael was astonished; what all competent 
judges of the picture attributed to his idealistic 
views, she judged correctly was to be found in 
his personal peculiarities. 

“Your considerate reference to the peculiarity 
of my being is perfectly correct,” said he; “phy- 
sicians who can distinguish the maladies of their 
patients are the best, and as you have discovered 
on the canvas the saddened breath of my spirit, I 
am ready to make you acquainted with the causes 
of my sad frame of mind.” 

“Your kindness gives me exceeding pleasure,” 
said she; “let us go upstairs: there you can lay 
open to me those pages of your soul-life that bear 
upon the painting, and 1 shall try tou understand 
them.” 

She led the way to the balcony of the flower- 
room, where, among the roses, two chairs were 
placed; she moved her chair to the green arbor 
that rose above the balcony, and then sat down 
opposite the young man, partly hidden by leaves 
and blossoms. Red roses in full bloom lay on her 
white dress, and over her head some opening blos- 
soms formed themselves into a crown. So pleasing 
was the effect that the artist observed her with 
admiration. Her face was turned smilingly tow- 
ards him, and without the least trace of embar- 
rassment. This strong objectiveness was some- 
thing new to the artist: he thought heretofore 
that such natural simpli :ity was only possible in 
children in their purest innocence, who act with- 
out guile towards men; but self-possession and 
ease were not at his command; he felt his cheeks 
burning and his heart beat fast. 

“Now begin your confession to your physi- 
cian,” she said pleasantly to him; “ycu know that 
it is necessary to be candid in the confessional; 
no circumstance must be omitted that bears upon 
the soul’s malady, otherwise the confession is of 
no avail. The heath tells me of sad struggles of 
the painter of it, and I must confess I was sur- 
prised at noticing this pain, whose cause certainly 
does not lie in any modern world-pain, for this 
world-pain knows no idealism, as it is purely a 
poisonous fungus growing in the swamps of un- 
godly thought and feeling; nor is any wild de- 
spair revealed in the expression of the heath: no 
dark brooding, or other marks of world-pain; there 
rather breathes over the Moorland a gentle weep- 
ing, and a pious mourning hymn is sung around 
the aged willow, and in the sinking water.” 

In this way she raised his courage and animated 
the timid man, and he began to lay open to her 
his soul-life without reserve or restraint. She 
listened sympathizingly, and he felt a gentle im- 
pulse to unfold his whole heart. He made known 
how his feelings were saddened by a thousand 
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appearances of nature; he related how he felt 
worn out and inwardly provoked by experiences 
and facts which thousands pass by with indif- 
ference. To make the matter clearer, he told her 
of the death of the brown mouse by the poisoned 
fangs of the snake, the songster’s fate by the 
claws of the bird of prey, and he painted in glow- 
ing words the deep ,rief into which such things 
plunged him. 

“All nature often lies before me in painful 
agony,” he went on: “where men of sound views 
see only what is cheerful and beautiful, I hear 
soft voices of complaint: I see spots in the sun, 
stains and corruption in the blooming flowers; I 
see hatred, and desolating vices amongst men; 
and in the animal kingdom, the brutes ready to 
tear and destroy each other; the battles of the 
elements, and te fierceness of the powers of na- 
ture, overwhelm me; in a word, it appears to me 
that over the whole earth, and in all that lives 
thereon, a:curse has gone forth, and on all sides I 
meet with monuments of this curse. My soul is 
affrighted at these things; sadness and sorrow 
sink into my heart, and in such a frame of 
mind the heath was produced. Likely you smile 
at such across laid on my soul; you think, perhaps, 
that I am a singular individual, and yeu are right 
in sv thinking. I pray my physician,” he con- 
cluded, with an attempt to laugh, “ for eflicacious 
remedies for the patient.” 

She had listened attentively, a smile occasion- 
ally played upon her features, and sometimes her 
eyes were bedewed. 

“In the first place, I thank you for your confi- 
dence,” said she, with a feeling of respect. “No, 
1 do not laugh at you, but I see that you are in- 
debted to God for a highly gifted soul; it is thus 
I have ever represented to myself the genuine 
artist: deep, true, earnest, good—of fine feelings, 
and with sharp eyes in his soul. Your feelings are 
in perfect harmony with revelation, which tells us 
of the curse pronounced by God’s justice on fallen 
nature—fallen through the turning away from 
God of its head, through the sin of our first pa- 
rents; and your grief over the sea of tears of the 
earth, whose salt waters constantly pour over 
the globe—this grief is but the natural outpour- 
ing of your idealistic feelings over sad realities. 
You live in a strange land, with a clear impres- 
sion of the lost paradise; you hear the sighs of 
all creation for deliverance, and in the turmoil of 
earth you miss that harmony which was God’s 
thought and work in the origin of all things. I 
can well understand that it is more difficult for 
the true artist to endure this life than for ordi- 
nary men who are not endowed with the fine 
senses and lofty feelings of the higher man.” 

He looked with astonishment on the brilliant 
maiden, whose ruby lips uttered words that would 
do honor to any thoughtful and venerable old man. 


Steps were heard, and the Baron appeared at the 
entrance to the balcony. 

“Ah! Herr von Chlingen! I did not know that 
you were here, and my daughter is selfish enough 
to monopolize the pleasure that your presence 
gives.” 

“I wished first to keep my promise, father.” 

“And Herr von Chlingen must have been 
amused at your boldness in attempting to criticise 
his masterpiece.” 

“The young lady’s appreciation of the beautiful 
is something to be wondered at,” asserted Ra- 
phael. “Should there be occasion to inquire into 
the most obscure signification of a painting, you 
may unhesitatingly leave the task to your daugh- 
ter.” 

This pleased the father. 

“She has been brought up amongst paintings,” 
said he, “and is fond of poring over learned works 
on art.” 

A valet announced Chlingen’s carriage. 

“You are going already?” asked Hartung. 

“A duty of the coming hour summons me to 
the town,” he explained. 

“ Arrange to give us a longer call,” begged the 
Baron; “you had only a passing view of my col- 
lection; perhaps, after a closer inspection, you may 
find something deserving praise.” 

“He read a similar request in Amanda's 
countenance, and promised a longer visit. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BY Mw L 


T was midnight, and a young clergyman was 

sitting alone in his solitary chamber, preparing 
the sermon he was to preach next day in the 
Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, at Paris. 
That evening he had witnessed with delight the 
crowd that had attended the service preparatory 
to the opening of the Month of Mary—the 
month of May—that month now so generally 
consecrated to her honor who was chosen by God 
to be the Mother of His Son. He knew that 
crowds of devout worshippers would be in the 
house of God to listen to the words he would 
utter, and he felt his inability to speak in fitting 
terms of her whom an archangel had pronounced 
to be “full of grace.” He inhabited a small room 
in a house situated at the foot of a court in the 
quarter of St. Germain. His landlady slept ina 
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garret above; and all the household, with the ex- 
ception of himself, were at this late hour buried 
in profound slumber. 

His pen was in his hand, he leant his head 
back on the antique chair where he sat, sunk in 
profound meditation on the words of the arch- 
angel, “Hail, full of grace,” when suddenly he 
was aroused by a noise in the room above where 
his landlady slept. He listened. “ Who is there?” 
“What do you want?” sounded in his ears, as if 
uttered by some one aroused from sleep in great 
alarm. There was no reply, but immediately he 
heard a noise as of two persons struggling. 

Young, active, and strong made, it was but a 
moment ere the priest had sprung upstairs, en- 
tered the room, and caught by the throat a fellow 
who was attempting to strangle the old woman. 
Feeling himself seized, the murderer attempted 
to draw from his bosom a poignard, but ere he 
could use it, the priest wrenched it from his grasp 
and flung it to the other end of the room. 

“Now, you scoundrel,” said his captor to the 
culprit, “now you must come with me to the 
nearest police station.” 

“And thence to the gallows, I suppose?” said 
the prisoner, with a dogged air of hardened in- 
difference. 

“Not so, not so,” said the poor old woman 
whom he bad attempted to murder. “ Through 
the mercy of God my life has been preserved, and 
at such a moment shall we forget to show mercy 
also? Let him go; no crime has actually been 
perpetrated: let him go.” 

“My good lady,” said the priest, “ your charity 
goes too far; would you let this villain escape to 
plan, and probably execute, another midnight 
murder?” 

“But I am not hurt,” said the old woman, who 
either would not or could not follow out the 
priest’s train of reasoning. “Iam not hurt, I am 
not assassinated, and why be the cause of his 
death? Perhaps he was driven to these desperate 
crimes by want; perhaps he has a wife—children 
—oh! sir, do let him go!” 

The priest seemed unmoved, while the counte- 
nance of the culprit relaxed into an expression 
of incredulous surprise as the woman continued 
to plead his cause. Taking her stand on what 
she considered stronger ground, she went on: 
“It was I whom he intended to murder, and if 
I forgive him who has a right to punish him? 
Let him go; how can you refuse me—you, a ser- 
vant of that God who commands us to pardon!” 

The priest hesitated, and she continued her en- 
treaties until he yielded, and withdrew with the 
culprit to his own room. And the old woman, 
after kissing her crucifix and saying an Ave, laid 
her head on the pillow and sunk into a sweet 
sleep. The consciousness of having imitated her 
Saviour calmed the agitation natural at such 


&@ moment, and she “laid her down in peace and 
took her rest.” 

When the priest entered his chamber with the 
culprit, he motioned him to be seated, and after 
walking backwards and forwards for a little 
while, he suddenly turned towards him and said: 
“If you do not fear the justice of God, do you not 
fear the justice of man? What a narrow escape 
you have had! you have rubbed shoulders with 
the gallows to-night.” 

“ A little sooner, or a little later, sir: it comes 
much to the same thing; we must all die some 
time.” 

“True, but is not death on the scaffold a fright- 
ful thing—a death of shame and infamy?” 

“That depends on one’s tastes, sir. Todie on a 
bundle of straw, without friends or relatives, a 
prey to acute anguish! Why, sir, I think the 
scaffold has the preference, surrounded by @ 
thousand admiring spectators, if you die game.” 

“ Admiring spectators! why, the crowd look on 
you with horror!” 

“Not at all, sir; I have witnessed several ex- 
ecutions, and they excited great interest. Why, 
sir, many fellows like me have become the heroes 
of the stage and the circulating library.” 

“With such sentiments as you seem to hold, [ 
do not see how I can let you loose again upon 
society. Who knows how soon you way return 
and again attempt the life of the old woman?” 

“That I shall never do, sir; she is safe from me. 
I thought to have got off with some of her hoards, 
for I know she has saved a good deal, and I know 
where she Keeps it, but she has pleaded for my 
life: I can never harm her.” 

“But you will harm others. What crime can be 
more awful in the sight of God than murder!” 

“Tf there be a God!” 

“Unhappy man! and are you then an infidel? 
—but what is this ?—how comes this here?” and 
the priest laid hold of a little square piece of dif- 
ferent colored woolen cloth attached to the man’s 
neck by a string; in his struggles it had pro- 
truded from the breast of his shirt. 

In a moment the expression of the culprit’s 
face totally changed; he reddened, the tears 
stood in his eyes, and with difficulty he articulated, 
“My mother—made me—promise on her death- 
bed—always to wear it; I have done so for her 
sake, but I have never repeated the prayer she 
commanded me to say daily.” 

“What prayer?” inquired the priest, in tones 
of deepest interest. 

“The Memorare”; but hardly had the words 
passed his lips, when a flood of light seemed to 
dawn over his darkened soul; at that moment the 
bell of a neighboring convent sounded the Angelus, 
and priest and penitent simultaneously fell on 
their knees. An hour after, the criminal was still 
kneeling at the feet of his ghostly father, and 
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listening to the heavenly words of absolution 
pronounced over him for the first time since an 
innocent boy he had prepared for his Easter 
Communion. 

The bells were ringing for Mass at the Church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, when the ecclesiastic 
who was to preach was seen approaching with a 
man walking by his side, whose appearance ex- 
cited great attention. He seemed absorbed by 
one engrossing thought, and to be unconscious of 
anything until he approached the high altar, where 
he prostrated himself, and thus remained until 
the ecclesiastic withdrew him into a corner where 
he was less exposed to observation. 

When the preacher ascended the pulpit, he 
seemed so overpowered by the subject on which he 
was about to speak that he had difficulty in utter- 
ing a word; at length “ Hail, Mary, full of grace,” 
burst from his lips, and, as if touched by the 
prophet’s fire from the altar, he went on in a 
strain that rivetted the attention of his hearers 
he spoke of how it behoved her to whom the 
children of mankind were given on the cross, to 
watch over them with a mother’s love, and how 
it would only be at the last great day that the 
wonders her love had wrought would be fully 
known. He spoke of her power, first exemplified 
at the marriage of Cana, when her Son turned the 
water into wine, although the time appointed by 
His Father for His miraculous career was not yet 
come; and he ended by telling some circum- 
stances that had lately, very lately, come under 
his own observation. ; 

The widow of a respectable tradesman, he said, 
had lived in a village not far from Paris. She 
had an only son whom she endeavored to bring 
up in a pious manner, and she was ably assisted 
by the curé of the parish. The boy was wild and 
thoughtless, but of a generous nature, and he 
often struggled against his bad habits rather than 
vex his poor mother. Her health became delicate, 
and her boy was more than ever careful not to 
vex her; and at this time he made his First 
Communion. Soon after she rapidly became 
worse, and on her death-bed she saw him receive 
the Scapular, and made him promise always to 
wear it and daily repeat the Memorare. The 
latter part of his promise he neglected—he forgot 
the prayer. His mother died. A relative of his 
father’s took him to Paris and apprenticed him to 
atrade. By and by he fell among bad compan- 
ions: dissipation brought on ill health. He con- 
tracted an engagement with the sister of one of 
his friends, married her, and a young family made 
money more than ever necessary. He went from 
bad to worse; at length he was led to attempt 
the commission of a great crime. The attempt 
was frustrated: the Scapular, so long unthought 
of, caught the eye of the guilty one; he pronounced 
the word, Memorare. Contrition cast him at the 


feet of the minister of Christ, and his conversion, 
through the intercession of his heavenly Mother, 
was complete. 

It was afterwards remarked by the constant 
worshippers at the Church of Notre Dame des 
Victoires, that a man and his wife, with three 
young children, were never absent from any of 
the services. At first their appearance denoted 
extreme poverty, but gradually this disappeared, 
and their neat but humble garments spoke of 
decent comfort, while their extraordinary devo- 
tions proved that they were indeed the children 
of that Mother who watches over her little ones 
with a love only to be known and appreciated 
when they will meet her in heaven and address 
to her the words of the angel, “ Hail, Mary, full 
of grace.” 


{From the “ Catholic Firestde,”) 
The Burglary at Munson’s. 


HERE was not a line about it in the papers; 
neither did the blotter of the nearest station- 
house show any record of it; yet, the burglary at 
Munson’s was a fact, and this is how it came 
about: 

It was the last day of the old year—what par- 
ticular old year matters not. John Munson sat 
in his office on Broad steet, a pile of letters before 
him, a blazing fire behind him, and solid, business 
luxury all around him. He was one of the omni- 
potents of the streets; he owned real estate, gov- 
ernment and railroad securities and bonds and 
mortgages to a fabulous amount. And he was 
owner, besides, of a mind of wonderful power and 
a heart of adamant. 

A visitor had come in to remark the dullness of 
the “street,” the fineness of the weather, porten- 
tious, however, of a storm, and to indulge in ret- 
rospection as was proper in the year’s expiring 
hours. His friend ventured a remark about the 
hard times. 

“Hard times!” exclaimed Mr. Munson. “Stuff 
and rubbish! That’s demagogue’s talk. Times 
seem no harder to me than they did ten years 
ago. The fact is, times are too easy for some of 
the scoundrels who indulge in this whining and 
ranting about their hardness.” 

“Yes, Munson, but it’s not for us rich fellows 
that the times are hard, but for the poorer classes, 
the workingmen——” 

“Come, come; no demagoguery here. You 
ought to know better than to express class senti- 
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ments worthy of the veriest knave who rants 
about Utopian rights and imaginary wrongs toa 
crowd of gaping ignoramuses who have not souls 
above sour bread and bad whiskey. Aren't we 
all workingmen? Don’t you and I, and all of us, 
have to work hard and constantly to keep our- 
selves going, and to keep the country going, too?” 
And the millionaire workingman, as though in 
illustration of this theory, broke the seal of a 
letter with a show of exertion. 

“The only difference between you and me and 
the workingmen you have reference to,” con- 
tinued Mr. Munson, “is that we are satisfied with 
our present condition—though it does impose 
much care and trouble on us—and don’t spend 
our time dreaming of something better, going 
around, hands in pockets, talking about our rights, 
and what we'll do if we don’t get them, and, in 
the end, doing no good for ourselves or anybody 
else.” Then the eloquent representative of labor 
threw his letters to a clerk and took to the wear- 
ing work of pacing the floor with hands in his 
pockets and a frown on his “toil-stained” face. 

“Talking about hard times and the number out 
of employment,” remarked the visitor! “Aren’t 
you afraid that the rather unprotected state of 
your house will attract hungry and reckless men, 
not to speak of the professional house breakers, 
to try the experiment of helping themselves at 
your expense? ” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Mr. Munson; “the 
man, be he tramp or burglar, who attempts to 
illustrate the Communistic doctrine of an equal 
division of property at my expense will find 
himself provided for thereafter in a way not 
exactly explained in his catechism. An ounce of 
cold lead or State prison—for an unlimited period 
—are all the same to me; in such cases, l’m al- 
ways willing to give my opponent the choice. 
Why, when the architect submitted to me the 
plan of my house, he himself was the first to 
point out a defect, and it was in the situation of 
the library, which I chose should be back of the 
parlors. Said he, ‘ You purpose keeping valuables 
there and, as you see, it will be rather inviting to 
burglars.’ 

“‘Inviting to whomsoever it may be, I an- 
swered, ‘I choose to have it situated according to 
the plan, and you have but to carry out my in- 
structions. And so he did. I have lived there 
five years now, and I have not seen nor heard a 
burglar. In fact they know better than to 
trouble me. And when you hear of John Mun- 
son’s house being robbed, and that the robber es- 
caped free and unhurt you may conclude that 
your humble servant wasn’t around, or that he 
was paralyzed before he could act.” 

Bold talk this, but not too bold for the speaker. 
One of the most daring and successful specu- 
lators on Change, Munson was reputed as a man 


who, in the street or out of it, knew no fear. 
There was that in his cold, gray eye which be- 
spoke a courage and fearlessness not hereditary 
in those of blue blood. And he was not one of 
the latter. 

A rawboned youngster from the bleak hills of 
New Hampshire, he had grappled with poverty, 
hunger, disappointment in every shape, and even 
starvation, in the first years of his metropolitan 
life. Then a day did not pass when he failed to 
curse the very class of “ workingmen ” of which 
he was now one of the hardest in precept and 
practice. But altered sentiments came with al- 
tered circumstances, and the rich banker never 
thought of his early life that he did not curse 
the people and the class, poor and miserable, of 
whom he was then one, 

The subject of conversation had assuredly car- 
ried his mind back to “lang syne,” for he did not 
return the parting salutation of his friend, and 
when he stepped outside the glass partition that 
separated his from the main office, it was with 
something like a snarl that he demanded what 
was wanted of the man poorly clad, and gaunt 
with hunger, but bearing an honest eye in his 
face, who had stood there unnoticed during the 
conversation just detailed. 

“Money, work, bread, I suppose you want?” 
snarled Mr. Munson, ere the man had time to 
speak. “ What gin-mill did you spend the night 
and your money in? How many flaring, murder- 
all-the-rich-men speeches did you make from the 
top of a whiskey-barrel? What incendiarism are 
you planning now, eh?” 

“ God knows, sir,” said the man, in answer, “if 
I had work, l’d do it; but there’s none to be 
found, and the wife and the little ones are starv- 
ing!” 

“No need for them to starve, and no need for 
you to be without work. There’s a jail for you 
and a poorhouse for them. We have to support 
both, and there’s lots of room in them for you 
and the wife and the little ones,” and mocking the 
other’s tone of voice, the banker turned into his 
office, slammed the door and sought consolation 
in his morning paper. 

And Tom Dugan turned away, also, with a 
curse trembling on his lips and filling his heart 
with bitterness. With downcast head and heavy 
heart he walked towards the miserable quarter 
in which he made his home. Other days he had 
kept up the search for something to do until 
darkness came, but to-day he was utterly discour- 
aged, broken in spirit, and feeling himself giving 
way to despair. 

When he entered the small and close-smelling 
apartment in which he resided with his wife and 
three little ones, the former was surprised and 
startled by his unexpected appearance and hope- 
less look. 
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To her anxious questions he returned not a 
word, but sat down and relapsed into moody 
silence. 

It was now ten months since the firm which 
had employed Dugan as porter, failed, He made 
his scanty savings go as far as possible, and when 
they went he had to depend on the help given by 
the excellent St. Vincent de Paul’s Conference of 
his parish, and the few cents he saved by doing 
odd jobs now and again; and so for six months 
the life had been kept in the family, and nothing 
more. 

Until to-day he had borne up bravely, hoping 
against hope, but Munson’s insulting words 
roused a savage spiritin the man. He thought 
over the scene we have described, remembered 
with bitterness Munson’s opinion cf workingmen 
and their champion, and started suddenly as the 
references to the chances burglars had of break- 
ing into the millionaire’s house came back to him 
Temptation often comes like an unexpected flash 
of lightning, blinding and dazing for the time be- 
ing. So did it come to Tom Dugan. 

Starvation begets desperation, destroys reason, 
and makes a plaything of conscience. To this 
man, starving and desperate as he was, the devil 
had come at an opportune time, and wrestled 
with his better nature as only the prince of dark- 
ness can. 

For hours Dugan sat there with his head rest- 
ing on his hands, his eyes fixed on the floor. The 
children came in and attempted to cheer him up; 
his wife placed before him his share of the day’s 
scanty allowance of food; and every now and 
then a neighbor happened in to inquire, “ What 
luck to-day?” and say acomforting word; but he 
never changed his attitude, only sat and struggled 
with all his feeble strength against the terrible 
temptation. 

Night fell, and with darkness came decision; 
despair and desperation triumphed for the nonce. 
“Where are you going, Tom dear?” asked Mrs. 
Dugan, as he rose and, taking his hat, was mov- 
ing towards the door. 

“I’m going to get food for you and the little 
ones, or else——” and he did not trust himself to 
say more, but hurried out and downstairs. 

Frightened by his words and the strange look 
that accompanied them, Mrs. Dugan hurried after 
him, but when she reached the street he was out 
of sight and hearing; and she returned to her 
room, and kneeling before the picture of Mary 
Immaculate, which had been the sunshine of their 
home in the darkest moments, she prayed that, 
through her intercession, the husband and father 
might be saved from crime. And while the wife 
prayed, the husband hurried through the intri- 
cate streets which brought him to the fashion- 
able gvenue far out on which John Munson’s 
palatial mansion stood. For Dugan was going 


to Munson’s; this was the temptation that had 
attacked and mastered him; but never did temp- 
tation result more strangely than did this one. 
Munson kept bachelor’s hall; save a retinue of 
servants, he was the sole occupant of the mag- 
nificent house which was the envy and admira- 
tion of upper tendom. It stood on a corner, in 
the centre of handsomely laid-out grounds, and 
surrounded by an iron railing, to get over which 
proved an easy matter to the desperate messen- 
ger from the slums when he reached his destina- 
tion. Darkness enveloped the neighborhood, 
save only a ray of light which showed where 
the library was; and truly was the latter easy of 
access. A piazza ran along the rear of the house, 
directly under the windows, and at so little dis- 
tance from the ground that Dugan found little 
difficulty in climbing into it, his object being to 
reconnoitre. 

The weather was remarkably mild for the 
season, and one of the windows was open from 
the top, just enough to admit of taking the dis- 
comfort out of the atmosphere of the well-heated 
room into which Dugan was now gazing. Mun- 
son was there, sitting so that his eye commanded 
a view of the window as well as of a picture on 
the wall opposite; it was a representation of the 
Madonna, and was rarely beautiful, as all pictures 
of the Mother of God are when the painter com- 
bines a love of the glorious subject with his art. 
The millionaire had come across the painting 
accidentally, was drawn to it at first sight, and, 
bitter Protestant though he was, had secured it 
for his favorite room; it had been sent home that 
day, and now, for the first time, the owner sat 
feasting on its glories. And as he gazed at that 
beautiful face, his own assumed a softer expres- 
sion than it had known for years. 

Only once before, since he left his New England 
home, had its shadows yielded to sunshine, and 
the memory of that time rushed over the magnate 
as he sat and gazed, with his heart in his eyes, at 
the picture on the opposite wall. It was nigh 
thirty years agone; yet his remembrance of the 
circumstance was as vivid as if it had occurred 
that morning. For weeks and months the then 
poverty-stricken youth had gone about from 
place to place seeking wherewithal to gain him 
bare subsistence. Ah! how a certain circum- 
stance of that morning, a certain hunger-pinched 
face which had strangely haunted him during 
the day, came back to him as he thought of the 
time when he was starving, and not a hand was 
held out to save him, not a kind word was of- 
fered to encourage him on his way. And one 
day, it was the last of the old year, when despair 
had driven hope from his heart, taken up its 
lodgement there, and suggested suicide as pre- 
ferable to death by starvation, the miserable 
youth happened to enter a Catholic church, 
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knowing not, in his dazed condition, whither he 
went; up the aisle he walked to a picture, the 
beauty of which he had never seen the equal 
before. 

He did not know that the painting was one of 
the Blessed Virgin; all he knew was that the 
divine sweetness of the face went to his heart 
like a ray of sunshine, and while he stood there 
enraptured, a voice seemed to say: “To-morrow 
begins a new year; let it see hope restored to 
your heart. Go forth, and, with patience and 
perseverance, win success.” And he went forth 
to battle and to win. 

But ere long, in the hurry and turmoil of busi- 
ness, he forgot entirely the circumstance to which 
he owed his salvation. To-night, however, it has 
been brought vividly back to him, and he is no 
longer the cold, calculating man of the world; 
the hard lines around the mouth have softened, 
and it is with a look of reverence that he regards 
the picture on the wall. A tear—actually a tear, 
which, had his friends on the “street” seen it, 
would have been taken as an augury of Judg- 
ment Day—trembles on the eye-lashes of the 
banker; for gazing at the picture bas led him 
back to the New Hampshire hills, and an old 
farmhouse there, and a sweet, fond woman, his 
mother, whom he had idolized, and whose death 
made the old house and the hills about him so 
bleak that he feared not the bleakness of the 
outer world, but plunged boldly into it, with what 
result we have seen. 

He was thinking how, in the past thirty years 
of his life, he had never spared time to even think 
of revisiting the scenes of his youth, and mark 
the spot where his mother lay with a monument 
worthy of her goodness and his love for her, when 
a noise at the window brought his thoughts back 
from glimmering through the past.” 

He saw the face and form of a man there, and 
he knew that face well. It had been most unac- 
countably stamped on his memory that day. And 
the eyes in the face at the window were fixed— 
where? on the picture of the Madonna. 

Mr. Munson had pistols within reach, and a 
dozen servants within call. But, strange to say, 
he used neither, only got up, opened the window, 
and said, quietly: “Come in”; and when Dugan, 
hardly knowing what he did, obeyed him, he 
asked: “What do you want?” 

“I went to you this morning for work,” an- 
swered the man, “and while I was waiting to see 
you, I couldn’t help hearing what was said about 
the ease with which a burglary could be com- 
mitted here. While thinking it over, the devil 
suggested to me to do what it would be natural 
for a starving man to do if the chance presented 
itself; and that temptation drove me out of the 
house and led me here. I was desperate, sir, 
and ready to do anything until, getting up on 


the piazza out there, I saw that picture. Then 
the thought of her whom it represents drove all 
the desperation out of my heart, and reminded 
me of the terrible danger in which I was placing 
my soul. I was about to climb down from the 
piazza and go home, when you noticed me. And 
now I am ready for any fate.” 

“Whom do you say that picture represents?” 
asked Munson. 

“The Blessed Mother of God, sir, our patroness 
and advocate in heaven,” answered Dugan, rever- 
ently. 

“Not ‘our’ patroness and advocate, is she? 
Yours perhaps, but not mine.” 

“ Ah, sir, there are many who are not Catholics 
who have found comfort in her. There's an in- 
fluence about her that any man with a heart or 
the least bit of tenderness in his nature must feel, 
whether he be Catholic or Protestant.” 

“Well, I’m a Protestant, and I have felt the 
influence of her whom you call the Mother of 
God. Sit down there, my friend, and while this 
strange mood is on me I will tell you a story 
which I never told before, and which I will 
probably never tell again,” and then he related 
the circumstances which had occurred on that 
day thirty years ago and its result, saying in 
conclusion: “Many men would call it supersti- 
tion; they may be right and they may not; but I 
know that it was the influence you spoke about 
which saved me from a suicide’s death, and en- 
abled me to become what Iam.” After a pause, 
he went on, looking his visitor full in the face, 
“I’m quite a different man from what I was this 
morning, aint 1? If you had come last night as 
you came to-night, I would not be talking with 
you now as with an intimate friend. But you 
are safe, and need have no fear of results. Now, 
what do want?” 

“All I want, sir, is a chance to earn an honest 
living, with wages enough to provide food for 
those who depend on me for it, who are starving 
for want of it.” 

“ And don’t you think you need food yourself?” 

“ Ah, sir, the joy of seeing them contented and 
happy would be food enough for me.” 

There was a suspicious moisture around the 
millionaire’s eyes as he handed Dugan some 
money, took his name and address, and proceeded 
to say: “Nota word is to be mentioned by you 
of this strange affair, either to me or any one else, 
hereafter.. This is all I ask of you in return for 
what I pledge myself to do for you in the way of 
making yourself and your family comfortable.” 

« And, with God’s help, I will repay-—” 

“Tut, tut, don’t talk of repaying me. Except 
in rendering honest, faithful service to your 
master, whomsoever he may be, what return can 
you ever make?” 

“I can pray for you, sir, unworthy though I 
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am myself; and Bridget and. the little ones will 
make up for any deficiency there may be in my 
prayers; and prayer directed to God through 
her,” pointing to the Madonna on the wall, 
“never fails.” 

“Perhaps you're right, and perhaps I may need 
your prayers some time; but I cannot be think- 
ing of such things for the present anyway. Now, 
go the way you came. See that you are not ob- 

‘ served in getting away from here, and, remember, 
not a word of this to any one!” 

With a muttered “God bless you, sir,” Dugan 
stepped out on the piazza. The neighborhood 
was as quiet as the grave, and he descended and 
got away in safety. 


It may well be believed that there was rejoic- 
ing in the Dugan household that night. For the 
first time in ten months a generous store con- 
fronted the family when they gathered round the 
table, and light hearts bore the meal company. 

Mrs. Dugan was doubtful at first as to how her 
husband had come by the means of purchasing 
the armful of good things he brought home with 
him; but his light-hearted manner soon restored 
her, even though he did positively refuse to sat- 
isfy her woman’s curiosity on the point. 

“Ask me no questions, Bridget,” said Tom, at 
last, “only join with me in thanking God and 
His Blessed Mother for their great and unde- 
served mercies, and you know that I wouldn’t 
dare do that if I had come by what I got through 
evil means.” 

And there were no more fervent prayers 
directed to the throne of Grace that night than 
those which went forth from Dugan’s humble 
abode. 

Within two days Tom got a place, “on Mr. 
Munson’s recommendation,” and a week there- 
after he was installed in pleasant and commo- 
dious quarters as janitor of one of the down-town 
business palaces, where he still remains. 


“But there was no burglary at Munson’s, after 
all?” asks an extra observant reader. 

Ah, yes, but there was, only that it was not 
and will not be recorded in the criminal records, 
but rather in the great Book out of which all of 
us shall be either condemned or exalted, accord- 
ing to deeds at the last day. 

The same wonderful influence which, in re- 
sponse to the prayers of the poor wife and mother, 
followed the desperate husband and father and 
saved him from crime, effected an entrance into 
John Munson’s heart on that New Year's eve, 
removed the adamant and the scepticism which 
thirty years of roughing it in this cruel world 
had created there, and in its place left an abiding 
sympathy with his poorer fellow-mortals, a desire 
to become better acquainted with their ways of 


life, and an active charity which has shown itself 
in many contributions to deserving individuals 
and institutions within the past few years. The 
Madonna still hangs in his library and is evera 
source of comfort to him when he is in trouble. 


Catholic Notes. 


—The “ Brook Kedron,” spoken of in Scripture, is 
dry, and filled with rubbish. 

—tThe newly-appointed Bishop of Alexandria isa 
Franciscan, the ex-Custos of the Holy Land. 

—Some Catholics of Toronto, Canada, intend mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Knock, Ireland. 

— One thousand of the pardoned Communists have 
left Noumea for France. Gambetta prefers them to the 
Jesuits. : : 

—Five of St. Joseph’a Foreign Missioners of th 
Sacred Heart are acting as chaplains to the English 
forces in Afghanistan. 

—Of the population of Germany 386 per cent are 
Catholics, while Austria has 21,500,000 Catholics, and 
only 400,000 Protestants. 

—-Father Theophilus Massuci, formerly of the 
Apostolic Prefecture in Constantinople, has been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Syra. 

—tThe schools of the Sisters of Mercy in Pittsburg, 
Pa.,, opened this season with an attendance of five 
thousand five hundred pupils. 

—tThe Benedictine priory at Conception, Missouri, 
has been raised to the dignity of an abbey, and Rt. 
Rev. Frowin Conrad has been named first abbot. 

—His Eminence Cardinal Bartolomeo Pacca was 
seized with an attack of apoplexy on the 13:h of 
October, at 9 a. m., and died at 9 a. m. of the 14th. 

— It is said that the king of Greece signified his in- 
tention to accord full liberty to Catholics in bis king- 
dom in view of the probable annexation of Thessaly 
and Epirus. 

——On Sunday, October 10th, the Holy Father received 
in audience, at four p. m., their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Greece, who were visiting Rome in the strict- 
est incognito. 

— Mr. William Arkwright, recently inheritor of the 
large estates of the Arkwright family at Sutton Scars- 
dale, Derbyshire, has become a convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

—Cardinal Manning has presented to the Oblate 
Fathers at Bayswater the green chasuble which had 
been used by St. Charles Borromeo. The Cardinal had 
just brought it from Milan. . 

— Garibaldi has lately written: “To render th 
Italian people strong, we must not only destroy Chris- 
tianity, but also make every man an atheist.” ‘“ Death 
to the calling of the clergy” ts his motto too. 

— The Pope has made a monsignor of the eldest 
son of an English peer—Lord Petre; and it is believed 
that the young man will attain still higher dignity, 
and that by and by there will be a Catholic Cardinal in 
the House of Lords. 
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—In the County Mayo a heroic priest lately carried 
in his arms from their hut to the cart which was to 
take them to the hospital, seven fever-stricken patients. 
“Such conduct,” exclaims an exchange, “will grate- 
fully live In the hearts of the Irish people.” 

— The Roman Catholics have opened a parochial 
school at Lowell, Massachusetts, and the movement 
was so successful that one of the public schools of that 
city was closed for lack of scholars. Six Gray Nuns 
are in charge, and the attendance is nearly 8‘x hundred. 

—tThe True Faith is making good progress through- 
out the East. In Persia, notwithstanding the unhappy 
condition of Catholics by reason of the famine, heretics 
are flocking en masse to join the Catholic Church. 
Conversions from the Greek Church are of frequent 
occurrence. 

——lIs it not true that the French Government re- 
quires an applicant for the position of gas inspector to 
produce his baptismal certificate—that is, we do not 
think it is true; but the French Government has done 
so many curious things lately that it is difficult to say 
what it would not do. 

—tThe representatives of Catholic France deter- 
mined to present gold medals to the hundreds of magis- 
trates that had resigned their positions rather than en- 
force the decrees against the Jesuits. But the gentle- 
men declined, saying that “the faithful discharge of 
their duty brought with it its full reward.” 

——His Holiness has been pleased to approve the 
decision of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda to 
create in Equatorial Africa two new pro-vicariates at 
Nianza, and at Tanganika, and two vew missionary 
centres in Northern and South+trn Congo; these mis- 
sions wili be served by the members of the Congrega- 
tion of African Missions established in Algiers by 
Mgr. Lavigerie, Archbishop of that diocese. 

— Throughout France a clean sweep has been made 
of the great First Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
The French Government has forgotten, or does not 
care to remember, the labors of Pére Hermann and his 
brethren among the French soldiers in German prisons, 
labors which cost that heroic religious his lite. All 
the Barnabite communities also have been suppressed ; 
and of the two Orders together, sixteen convents, num- 
bering about two hundred religious, have been broken 
up. 

—Some people have been celebrating the “ founding 
of Sunday-schouls,” by Robert Raikes, a hundred years 
ago. But it so happens that Mr. Raikes was not the 
founder of Sunday-schools by any means. He began 
his work in 1780. Two hundred years earlier (in 1580) 
Cardinal Borromeo introduced Sunday-schools into Mi- 
lan, and a hundred years before Mr. Raike's time, a Mrs. 
Bovery did the same in England. Give Raikes all the 
credit he deserves, but don’t rob others to give him 
more. 

—Recently a very touching ceremony took place at 
the beautiful little Chapel of the Asyle de la St. En- 
fance in Wanchai. Upwards of sixty Chinese orphan 
girls complered their spiritual retreat given in Chinese 
by the Rev. Father Andrea Luaug, and received Holy 
Communion from the hands of bis lordship the Bishop, 
who celebrated the Holy Mass. During the Sacrifice, 
bymops were sung by the Chinese orphan girls in the 
most beautiful style, which reflects great credit on their 
worthy teachers, the good Sisters of the Asyle.— Hong 
Kong Catholte Register. 

——The Gazette d’ Augsbourg has heard from Athens, 
under date September 5th, that a theological student at 
Mount Athos, named Bokkos, has recently discovered in 


the cloister of Heres several manuscript writings of the 
celebrated Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, com- 
prising sixteen homilies, two discourses upon the soul 
and upon the origin of bodies, twenty-five unedited 
letters, a treatise upon irreproachable faith, and lastly, 
the expose of the deliberations of the First and of the 
Second Synods of Constantinople. All these manu- 
scripts will shortly be published. : 

— A correspondent writes to the New York Free- 
man's Journal trom Newark, N. J.: * There is a gen- 
tieman of doubtful integrity making the rounds of our 
churches and religious institutions, armed with letters 
trom different Bishops—all vouching for his character 
and commending him to the courtesy and confidence 
of the clergy and religious. He represents himself as 
the executor of some mythical benefactor of that par- 
ticular church or convent he has se‘ected to victimize 
is scrupulously honest, and takes only the two-and-a- 
half per cent. the law allows him, but his unsuspecting 
victims soon find themselves possessors of a worthless 
check, and minus ten dollars or more.” 

—Spain.—The expelled French monks are flocking 
to Madrid. Nobles are offering their palaces; town 
councils are giving them old convents and vacant 
buildings; the king is granting them interviews and 
the Ministry is authorizing Jesuits and other orders to 
establish themselves in Madrid and all over the king- 
dom. Conservative and liberal journals equally con- 
demn the measures of the French Government. Cas- 
telar, to the surprise of every one, has just published 
severe strictures on the conduct of Gambetta, whom he 
accuses of having dictated tbe course of the Govern- 
ment from * behind the scenes.” Castelar is unsparing 
in his denunciation of radicalism. He said that he tn- 
clines to the views of Jules Simon, and he added, em- 
phatically, “I blame the blind obstinacy of Gambetta, 
because the same intransigeant violence of our Span- 
ish Federals caused the ruin of the Spanish Republic 
in °78.” 

—CoNCERNING LiTANIEs.—Having been asked 
More than once by devout clients of the Sacred Heart 
whether the Litanies of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
have the apostolic approbation or not, we can make 
no better answer than the following, given by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, July 16th, 1880, which 
we clip from The Baltimore Catholic Mirror: “ Al- 
though there are no other Litanies approved by the 
Holy See, besides those of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, commonly 
called the Litany of Loretto, and the Litany of the 
Saints, which is found in the Liturgies, yet there are 
others in honor of some particular saint or mystery 
frequently published for the use of the faithful, espec- 
lally in books of devotion which are sometimes sanc- 
tioned by ecclesiastical authority. Hence the Sacred 
Congregation has deemed it its duty to warn the Most 
Reverend Ordinaries not to permit any other Litanies 
to be recited in public besides those mentioned above 
or others that may hereafter be examined and approved 
by the Roman Universal Inquisition, and not to ap- 
prove for publication books containing Litanies which 
have not the apostolic sanction.” 

— Tse FreNcH Laws or DomiciLE.—In presence 
of the executed decrees—in presence of a gross inva- 
sion of domicile and the violation of the rights of 
citizens at large—we direct particular attention to the 
following articles of the French Constitution of 1848. 

Art 3.—The domicile of every person inhabiting French 
territory is inviolable 

Art. 11.—All properties are inviolable. 

Art. 12.—Confiscation of goods shall never be re-established. 
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Independently of the Constitution of 1848 there is an 
ordinary Penal Code in operation, from the provisions 
of which we make the following extracts, translated in 
substance from Les Nowvelles: 


Art. 14—When a Public functionary, or agent, or officer of 
the Government shall have ordained or done any arbitrary 
act, or inconsistent with the liberty of the subject, he shall be 
condemned to a fine and civil degradation. 

Art. 117.—The damages that may be pronounced by reason 
of an act defined tn Article 114, can be sought either by crim- 
{nal prosecution, or by civil action, regard always being had 
to the persons, circumstances, and prejudice suffered. 

Art. 184.—Every functionary of order, administrative or ju- 
diciary, every officer of justice or of police, every comman- 
dant or agent of the Public force why, acting in such capacity, 
shall introduce himself into the domicile of a citizen agaipst 
the will of the said citizen. aud without the formalities pre- 
scribed by the law, shall be punished with an imprisonment of 
from six months to a year. and a fine of 16 to 500 francs. 

Art. 186.—When a functionary, or public officer, or adminis- 
trator, or an agent of the Government or police, an executor 
of the mundates of justice or of judgments, a commander-in- 
chief or subordinate, shall, without legitimate authority, use 
violence ,or causel violence to be used towards persons, he 
shall be punished according to the nature and the gravity of 
the violence. 

The above would seem to indicate a desire, at least, 
on the part of the French Government to uphold the 
rights and protect the property of her citizens; but the 
late conduct of the French Ministers and their sub- 
ordinates in breaking into houses and turning the own- 
ers into the streets, allowing them no appeal, and dis- 
regarding all appeals made in the name of law and jus- 
tice, would seem to indicate a love of destroying rather 
than maintaining order and equity. Nations are like in- 
dividuals; and as long as a nation protects its subjects, 
and deals justly by them, just so long will she hold a 
place of honor among men and nations; but when she 
ceases to act the honest and upright part—the part of a 
true parent and protector—she must, naturally, expect to 
lose, not only the esteem of her own subjects, but of all 
nations blessed with a sense of equity and of a true 
knowledge of their duties towards their subjects. This 
being so, what must be the position of France in the 
eyes of the civilized world? A few here and there 
may, and doubtless do, rejoice at the present treatment 
of its subjects by the French Government; but the 
great and honest heart of all just and liberty-loving 
people throughout the world, cannot but deplore the 
loss of honor in a nation, and despise a Government 
whose laws for good are not worth the paper on which 
they are printed, and whose law-makers make of them- 
selves puppets whose chief end and aim seems to be an 
earnest desire to make themselves ridiculous. Truly, 
a nation without stability, and lost to all sense of honor 
and of justice, is the most woful spectacle that can be 
presented to the world: such a spectacle, however, does 
the French Government of to-day present. Ministers, 
state and municipal officers, and judges by the score, 
have resigned their positions rather than dishonor 
themselves by carrying out the illegal designs of an As- 
sembly whose members—all things considered—would 
seem to be more at home if they could but be placed 
in short clothes once more, given in charge of some 
institution which has the care of imbecile and idiotic 
youth, and allowed to indulge themselves in the 
innocent amusement of hobby-horses and mud pies, 
at which occupations they would doubtless besmear 
their garments in the same careless and reckless 
manner in which they are now tarnishing the fair 
name of a nation they so unworthily represent, and of 
whose suffrages they have proved themselves the 
abusers and betrayers. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronaze, O Holy Mother of God!” 
REPORT FOB THE WEEK EnpINe Nov. 17. 


The following petitions are recommended to the 
members of the Confraternity: Conversion to the Faith 
for 14 persons and 4 families,—change of life for 5 per- 
sons,—peace in 2 families,—spiritual favors for 7 persons 
and 8 families,—temporal favors for 7 persons and 3 
families—recovery of health for 11 persons, of mind for 
2, of sight for 1,—employment for 12 persons,—grace of 
a happy death for 13 persons; also 27 particular inten- 
tions, and 5 thankegivings for favors obtained. 

We continue this week the paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer by the late Archbishop of Chambery. It is, 
perhaps, 8 young mother kneeling by the empty cra- 
dle of her angel departed for the heavenly abode: or It 
may be an inconsolable widow who, by the death of her 
only son, has lost the support of her life, the light 
of jher eyes, and the joy of her old age; oh, how 
important these words become on her lips! My God, 
Thou art the Father of my child in a higher degree 
than I was his mother, and because Thou art in heaven 
Thou hast desired him to be with Thee; Thou couldst 
indeed have waited and prolonged my consolation, 
but the world might have corrupted his heart, and 
the fear of losing him pressed Thee to call him to 
Thyself. Our Father who art in heaven! Now he 
blesses Thy boly Name: he sings Thy praises and 
magnifies Thy love and sanctity, and for this 1 rejoice. 
Hallowed be Thy name; but we sha'l soon see each 
other again; I will still call him my child and he will 
call me mother; this thought affords me great joy. O 
how Llongto be with him! Thy kingdom come. Mean- 
while l resign and submit myself to Thy holy will; I 
will live for those who remain to me. Thy will be 
done. In heaven my child sings, and 1 weep here be- 
low in this vale of tears: Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven. Give him the bread of glory; let him 
be sated with the beatific vision, but give us on 
earth the Euchuristic Bread; It isthe same after all: 
It is only veiled: we sit at the same table, we 
partake of the same nourishment; the elect do but 
occupy the highest places which disappear in the 
heavens, while we poor mortals sit at the lowest 
end. Give us this day our daily bread. Pardon my 
grief, but it is so hard for a mother to lose her child; 
assist me, that I may not fall into despair, but walk 
courageously in the sorrowful pathway of life, and at 
the end may I reach Thee and find my child in Thee. 
Amen. Thus every one can find in the Lord’s Prayer, 
the expression of his joy, of his hope and of his grief. 

As Christian mothers have their Our Father, so may 
they also have their Hail Mary. Passing over the 
first part, which is full of praise to the Mother of God, 
and cannot apply to us, let us consider the second part 
and comment on its expression. Behold a mother 
kneeling devoutly in prayer before the image of our 
heavenly Queen, anxious and confident at the same 
time, and with eyes bathed in tears she exclaims; 
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Holy Mary! It is perhaps the name of her daughter or 
her own; Holy Virgin, hear my prayer. Mother of God! 
This is thy title of glory, thy incomparable privilege, 
the source of ali others; Mother of God! I also ama 
mother, but the mother of unfortunate children doomed 
to suffering, and a prey to death; defiled before birth, 
they bear in their hearts the germ of all vices; but I 
place my trust In thee, for since thou art a Mother, 
thou must be good, and being the Mother of God, thy 
power must be unlimited; pray then for us: yes, for us, 
for a mother is never alone: she bears with herself the 
whole family ; she feels for the welfare of her husband, 
her children, and all her kindred; her heart there- 
fore expands, and her prayer becomes universal; pray 
for us! But what does she ask? she does not enter 
into details, she explains nothing, because there are 
things which are inexpressible. There are in the 
heart of a mother certain desires, certain wants and 
sorrows which human language cannot express; have 
you not sometimes met a person in deep afiliction who, 
pressing your hands, said: “Pray, oh, pray for me, 
I am in despair!” Pray for us! The Biessed Vir- 
gin knows better than we what we need, and what is 
pleasing to God; it is right, then, to commit ourstlves 
to her wisdom and love, and leave all in her hands. 
This word, pray, iuciudes everything because it partic- 
ularizes nothing; it answers all our requests, just ac- 
cording to the wants of each one. Pray tor us sinners! 
We are all sinners, and we all deserve, though in a dif- 
ferent degree, this dishonorable name; alas! some of us 
have long ago suifered shipwreck, and even the little 
ones in the cradle seem by their cries to exclaim: I 
was conceived tn iniquities, und tn sins did my mother 
conceive me! But have you not remarked another ex- 
pression, very important, giving such an actuality to 
our prayer? Pray for us sinners now, not to-morrow, 
not even this evening, but immediately, at this very 
moment, at this critical hour when the life, when the 
soul of my daughter, of my son is at stake... . It is es- 
pecially, however, at the hour of death that Mary’s 
protection is most necessary ; you will die once and your 
children also, and perhaps they will even precede you; 
prepare yourselves therefore, and prepare them also for 
a{good and holy death; call upon them, and call upon 
yourselves the protection of the Mother of Ged, she was 
present when her Son breathed His last, she was pres- 
ent when Joseph slept the death sleep of the just, and 
may she be there also when your Joseph shall ieave 
you, when your son shall bid you a last farewell and 
when you yourselves shall be in the agony of death, 
and in the dread hour of death may she pity, protect 
and preserve you. Amen. 


OBITUARY. 


The following deceased persons are recommended 
to the prayers of the Confraternity: All the souls 
in purgatory. Mrs. PATRICK Mooney, of Alton, Ill, 
who departed this lifeon the 6th of November. Mr. 
Lewis A. De VALLEROT, of Newark, N. J. Miss 
Hore Russewt, of Oshkosh, Wis., lately deceased. 
THOMAS MALONE, of Troy, N. Y. PETER MADDEN, of 
Novato, Cal. Mr. WILLIAM WALSH, of San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. Joun Murpuy, of Rosemount, Minn. 
Mr. MicHAEL McDoNALD, of Lakeville, Minn. Mrs. 
M. Comer, of Hastings, Mipn., whose deaths are of 
recent occurrence. Also several others whose names 
have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 


A. GRANGER, C. 8S. C., 
Director of the Oonfraternity. 


Uouth’s Department. 


The Sculptor’s Awakening. 


BY M. L. M. 


I. 


GES ago, when Bruges first began 
to be famous for its beautiful 
carvings in wood, there dwelt 
near the Church of St. Donatus 
a young man named Jobn van 
"Saal, who might have been, had 
he chosen, the most distinguished 
sculptor of his time. He was open- 
hearted and sunny-tempered, at once 
the pet and plague of his friends. His 
genius was undeniable, and, alas! so was his 
idleness. Necessity drove him to work, but, his 
pocket replenished, he idled away his time till it 
was again empty, when he set to work once 
more with the best grace in the world. These 
transient fits of industry bad produced some of 
the finest statues and ornaments his native city 
could boast; but being careless and unpunctual, 
his abilities were but little esteemed. The steady- 
going Flemings had no patience with his careless 
ways, and when the young man, upon the 
strength of some florins which he had somehow 
managed to save, took unto himself a wife, there 
was a prodigious headshaking over his improvi- 
dence, and everybody prophesied evil to the in- 
fatuated bride. 

However, the young couple made a brave 
start. Bertha, the brightest-eyed little maiden 
in a town proverbial for pretty damsels, had her 
full share of the thriftiness which was no less 
their characteristic. John emulated her, and 
they were the busiest and merriest pair to be 
found; the little workshop daily presented a 
pleasant picture of industry and happiness: 
Bertha knitting untiringly beside her husband, 
who chopped and chiselled away, carolling merry 
ditties the while; but when the rude material 
had taken form, and the finer workmanship, in 
which Jobn was unrivalled, came into play, the 
song ceased, and the little wife looked with pride 
and awe on the grave face bending over the 
cunning fingers which were producing a new 
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masterpiece. Then it was her turn to sing, but 
not in a mirthful strain, and in some pleading 
chant to the Madonna her soft voice fluated on 
the silent air rather deepening than breaking 
the peaceful stillness. 

For all that, heads were still shaken know- 
ingly, and croakings were heard that it would 
not last. Nor did it: gradually old habits re- 
sumed their sway with the sculptor, and when 
Bertha fell ill, and was no longer present to 
cheer him at his labor, he began to tire of chisel 
and hammer, and wandered forth into the streets, 
where, truth to tell, there was sufficient to en- 
gage and occupy more sober minds than his. 
When Bertha was able to return to her labors, 
the sweetest one claimed not her care; no longer 
need. she keep the busy worker company; rust 
was consuming the implements of his profession; 
unfinished angels’ heads lay scattered around, the 
delicate carvings lost in a thick coating of dust. 
Her tears flowed sadly as she thought how 
typical of the owner’s mind was the scene of dis- 
order: this she could restore to its former aspect, 
but the other, what could restore that? Sorrow- 
ful were her musings, and the ceaseless exercise 
of her ready fingers could scarcely keep the wolf 
from the door; but unfortunately worse was in 
store. 

To escape seeing his wife’s anxious face and 
hearing the cries of the two half-famished chil- 
dren, the indulent man began to visit a public 
house, where he drowned the reproaches of con- 
science in wine of the worst quality; many a 
time Bertha sought him there and coaxed him 
home, but at last he learned from his wicked 
companions to turn a deaf ear to her gentle 
persuasions, and she remained during the long 
hours till midnight, or even later, in trembling 
expectation of his return: working and weeping 
alternately, as she watched, and almost uncon- 
sciously praying that one of the miracles of 
divine grace would give her back her own John 
as he used to be. 

It was a stormy night and the rain fell in tor- 
rents; half-a-dozen worthless fellows were sitting 
around the inn-fire discussing affairs in general, 
with no thought of attending to their own; they 
were of the sort who mind everybody else’s 
business while their own is going toruin. John 
van Euel had his usual place among them; they 
listened to his opinions with an attention flatter- 
ing to his vanity, and he was fluently showing 
how the whole state of public affairs could be- 
revolutionized, when the landlord, surmising that 
all the change had been transferred from their 
pockets to his drawer, hinted pretty plainly that 
it was shutting-up time. The sculptor was 
obliged to swallow his indignation at the affront, 
and, parting on the threshold with his comrades, 


who promised themselves the’ gratification of | 


hearing his interrupted speech at a future time, 
he turned homeward with unsteady steps. As 
he emerged from the shadow of the inn the 
moon struggled out through the stormy clouds, 
and shed a fitful light on the wet streets; there 
were numerous pools of water in the way, and 
John contrived to fall into every one of them, 
while stupidly imagining that he was avoiding 
them very +kilfully; the wind sighed at intervals 
in long and broken blasts, making him feel mel- 
ancholy, as he fretfully complained to it; and as 
he neared the city hall the midnight bells rang 
out wildly, startling him with their crashing peal 
which seemed to be echoing and vibrating on 
every side. He looked up at the belfry, which 
loomed white and hard against the leaden hues 
of the flying clouds, and felt disposed to expos- 
tulate with the clamorous bells within it, but the 
air was growing cold, so, postponing his lecture to 
the bells, like his tavern speech, to a more propi- 
tious occasion, he pursued his way, gravely salu- 
ting each of the fine statues that graced the front 
of the building. These gave his thoughts a new 
turn, and as he staggered along the darker streets 
he began another speech, but this time addressed 
to himself: 

“Fine statues, no doubt of that, but nothing so 
very remarkable after all, though they are so 
grandly placed; I wonder now if I could not 
carve just as good figures? I believe I could: 
yes, I know I could. The question is, is it worth 
my while. ’IT'would bea heavy job, no disputing 
that. If one did not grow tired! but then some- 
thing would hinder my success, something al- 
ways does; many a work of mine passes here at 
Bruges as another man’s creation: mine is simply 
the labor, and his the gain. I can’t account for 
it; vanity apart, I am not destitute of talent, and 
I might be at the head of the line before this but 
for—for. What is the reason, I wonder?” He 
was nearly sober by this time, and conscience 
whispered the reason so loudly that he burst into 
an angry exclamation against his ill-luck, in order 
to quell the accusing monitor. 

“Tll-luck, is that it?” asked a mocking voice 
close to him, and John started and was more 
nervous than when the midnight chimes had 
made him jump. With a bound he gained the 
bridge over the Diore, and looking down into 
the river, cried out, “Who are you? where are 
you? what do you want?” 

A peal of mocking laughter answered him, and 
the next moment a small figure, climbing the 
balustrades of the bridge and leaping over them 
lightly, stood beside him while he gazed with 
staring eyes at the new-comer. He was cer- 
tainly odd-looking; scarcely half the height of 
John, and dressed in an old-fashioned suit of 
dingy brown, with a long rapier projecting from 
beneath his cloak at one side; his features, 
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though small and delicate, bad an expression of 
authority blended with benignity. 

“So ill-luck is your tormentor, Master van 
Euel!” he said, familiarly. “Listen, now, like an 
idle young rogue as you are, and I'll help you to 
better luck, provided, however, that you will also 
interest yourself in what I am now going to pro- 
pose.” 

“0, ho!” thought John, eyeing his companion 
More covuly as the language reassured him; “it 
seems, then, there is a debtor and creditor ac- 
count to be opened with my boastful manikin! 
but lest there should be hoofs concealed in those 
silver buckled shoes, and yon formidable rapier 
be actually a tail, it behooves me to be careful 
what I promise. . 

With this wise intention he merely nodded as 
a sign that he heard, and the other proceeded. 

“To take you into my confidence, John, you 
must be informed that beneath every foot of this 
city of bridges there is some portion, more or 
less, of hidden treasure; all my life I have been 
endeavoring to come upon some, but it is a diffi- 
cult matter to go about in the right way, and 
only lately have I discovered the secret of suc- 
cess: there is a certain preliminary process, 
which I cannot undertake, but which would be 
easy enough to you; come, walk a little piece, 
and observe well what happens.” 

As he spoke, he put one hand on the parapet, 
and, springing upward, squatted on the top, mo- 
tioning John to look over into the river; Jobn 
obeyed, but took care not to approach very near 
to his extraordinary companion. As he gazed 
fixedly into the muddy canal, he beheld its waters 
agitated as if by a volcanic agency, boiling and 
eddying in a sort of whirlpool, and soon he heard 
strains of music, soft though somewhat wild, 
which gradually grew louder and stronger. As 
if influenced by the melody, the watery commo- 
tion gradually subsided, and at length John be- 
held a figure apparently of an ancient matron, 
carved in marble, the face partly turned from 
him, the head slightly bent down, while the 
hands seemed to be earnestly engaged in some 
employment which he could not distinguish. 
The sculptor’s admiration for classic figures and 
scenes was aroused, and gazing with rapture on 
the vision, he was grieved when a cloud passing 
over the moon hid it from his sight; impatiently 
he waited for the returning moonlight, but it re- 
vealed nothing save the dark, gloomy waters of 
the canal. John turned to his companion, still 
sitting on the parapet, who said to him: “Well, 
Jobn van Euel, you have seen the spirit or genius 
who guards all the treasures we spoke of; what 
I require is an image of white marble, carved as 
nearly like her as possible; by means of some 
potent charms I possess, I shall be able to infuse 
life into this figure, and compel her to answer my 


questions as to the exact spot where the largest 
treasure lies hidden. You understand your part 
well: I will pay you handsomely for such a figure, 
provided you make a close resemblance. I know 
where you live, and six months from to-day I 
shall come myself to get it”; and taking out a 
large purse filled with gold coins, he said, im- 
pressively, “I'll give you ten, twenty, aye, fifty 
times what you see here.” 

“ And what share of the treasure?” asked John, 
who, like all idlers, was always dreaming of a 
fortune made quickly. 

The dwarf laughed heartily at the question. 

“Don't drive too hard a bargain,” he said; 
“however, I will deal munificently by you: under- 
stand, though, that you must swear to be secret 
and punctual about the work, or our bargain 
ends: I promise you one half of what I get, and 
you may rely on my honor. Take the oath prop- 
erly upon my sword.” 

Very seriously he dictated a doggrel promise 
thus: 

“T, John van Eucl, solemnly 
This figure, made in secrecy, 
Will give thee six months hence, provided 
The treasure be ’twixt us divided.” 

John made the ridiculous promise, and the 
dwarf, taking back his rapier, leaped from the 
parapet and stood beside him. 

“Remember, John, if ever you divulge a word 
of the matter our contract is at an end: here’s 
my hand upon the bargain.” 

They shook hands cordially, for all John’s sus- 
picions had vanished when the dwarf, not having 
yet returned the rapier to its sheath, made a 
stroke at him; John put up his hand to ward of 
the blow, and the next instant felt a sharp cut 
across it, and fell to the ground, while the mock- 
ing laughter of the retreating dwarf rang in his 


ears. 
(CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 


oo 


Tae LIFE OF THE SOUL.—What a sweet life 
it is to be employed in preserving and strength- 
ening it! It is the most useful and agreeable 
occupation—one which never wearies, never de- 
ceives us, and each day affords us new joy. In 
the language of piety it is called the interior 
life, and we wish to-day to portray at some 
length its nature its, excellence, its means, and 
its difficulties. As the material life of the heart, 
which consists of the continual movement of 
the blood, coming and going without an instant’s 
repose, never interferes in any way with exterior 
occupations, so the life of the soul, which con- 
sists in general of the action of God within it, 
never interferes in any way with the duties 
imposed upon us by our family or society; on 
the contrary, it aids us to perform them more 
calmly and perfectly.—éolden Sands, 
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The Miraculous Cross. 


i CVO N the highest summit of the 
VWGeRc: Silberberg (Silver Mountain), in 
Tyrol, there is a large rock in the 
°°) form of a table, which overhangs 
Oi 2) a deep abyss just above a little 
‘US 28) _ rivulet called Kaunitz, which flows 

alongside of the little church below. 
On the rock there stands a large cross, 
called the “Miraculous Cross.” Its 
legend is as follows: 

A long time ago, when there were still large 
pumbers of chamois in the mountains, long before 
the invention of railroads, the Princess of Lich- 
tenstein owned a castle on the Schwattza, which 
defended the village and the church. This castle 
was destroyed in one of the German wars. It 
was then that a young hunter named Guntz, 
came one day into the hut of a poor woman living 
with her daughter Efflam at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Guntz was very poor, and owing to a trembling 
of his limbs caused by the autumnal fever, he 
‘was unable to hunt the chamois. Being hungry, 
he asked for some bread, and the old woman 
replied: “I have only my daughter Efflam’s share 
left; she will soon come back from the fields, 
where she is watching sheep for other people.” 

At this moment, at the open door, a sweet voice 
was heard, saying: “Mother, I have just re- 
turned.” And the young girl Effiam entered, 
poorly clad, but crowned with her golden curls, 
richer than the diadem of queens. 

She crossed the room to get her bread, and 
having broken it, she presented half of it to the 
hunter, saying: “I give it to you with a good 
heart.” 

QGuntz, before taking the bread, touched lightly 
with his lips the hand that offered it, and, sick as 
he was, climbed the mountain, saying: “Lord, 
grant that I may gain enough to pay for that 
piece of bread, given with a good heart.” 

This time, the first time in many days, he met 
with success in hunting: he took the chamois he 
had killed on his shoulders, sold it, and with the 
proceeds purchased a beautiful bouquet of sweet- 
scented flowers. He offered it to the old woman, 
saying: “ Mother, I dare not speak to your child 
Effiam, who bears on her forehead the aureola of 
the saints; but God inspires me with the thought 
of asking you to give her to me as a wife, and 
thus you will have a son,” 


They were married, Effam and Guntz, in the 
church of Kaunitz, by the good priest who had 
baptized them both. Thus they were made happy. 
They loved each other with all the purity of their 
souls. Guntz recovered his strength; and all alone, 
he supported, by the proceeds of the chase, his old 
mother, his young wife, and the good priest of 
Kaunitz, who had no longer any means of living, 
as the war, which was then raging, had des- 
troyed the castle of the princes and ravaged the 
houses of the laborers. The people were all moy- 
ing away from that part of the country, one 
after the other. No longer were any flocks seen 
grazing in the fields, where now the soldiers lit 
up bonfires with the trees they had cut down. 
Soon, also, the soldiers departed, because they had 
laid the earth as bare as if a swarm of grass- 
hoppers had passed over the land. And the old 
mother of Effiam died from the effects of weep- 
ing over these misfortunes. 

Then Guntz said: “ Let us go far away to seek 
flelds that have not been devastated by the war.” 

Effam was quite willing, but the priest refused, 
saying: “When my children come back here 
they must find their father.” 

And Effiam said to Guntz: “Let us not leave 
him, for what could he do all alone?” 

On Sundays, since the old mother had been 
laid in her grave, there were only three persons 
in the little church, which now seemed to be very 
large, viz.: the priest who said Mass, and Guntz 
and his Effam to hear it. At the Communion, 
Efflam and Guntz knelt together at the altar; 
and when they had gone back to their places, the 
Father, full of tears, preached them a sermon, 
to which they listened attentively. . 

One Sunday Guntz came to Mass alone, and all 
alone knelt at the altar to receive Holy Com- 
munion. A slow sickness had seized Efflam, and 
she had no longer the strength to go to church. 
On the following Sunday no one came; the 
priest said his Mass as usual, this time for the 
double row of empty pews, which looked at him 
without eyes, and which by their silence spoke 
words that went deep into his heart. At the 
Ablutions he drank his tears mingled with 
the water and wine in the chalice, but he said: 
“O Lord, my God, may Thy holy will be blessed!” 
After Mass, instead of preaching his sermon, he 
took the holy ciborium from the tabernacle, car- 
ried it out of the church, and brought it to the 
hut of Guntz, where Efflam, sweet and beautiful, 
was dying, holding to her bosom the crucifix 
with her two pale little hands. 

The priest well knew why no one had assisted 
at his Mass, and expected to find Guntz kneeling 
at the bedside of Effam; but Effiam was alone; 
where then was Guntz? 

It was Efflam who answered this question, 


| while endeavoring to smile: “Father, on the 
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summit of the Silberberg, Guntz has found the 
doe of a chamois with her young one; I had a 
longing for some of her milk, and Guntz went 
out before daylight to milk her.” 

It was true, and at the very moment when our 
dear Lord was coming to visit Efflam in the hut, 
Guntz was pursuing the doe on the highest pin- 
nacle of the mountain. 

“Fear nothing,” said he to the doe, without 
perhaps being aware that he was talking: “I seek 
neither thy life nor that of thy young one. I will 
not kill in the chase any more, I who am threat- 
ened by death in the better half of my heart. 
Give only a drop of thy milk for her who was all 
my joy on earth.” And raising his eyes to heaven, 
he added: “O Jesus, my God! O Virgin Mother! 
do not, I beg you, leave me in the house where 
she shall soon be no more! Grant that we go 
home together, with the Sacred Host on our lips, 
to meet in happiness eternal never again to 
part!” 

But it is impossible to look at heaven and earth 
at the same time. Guntz was running on the 
level rock where now stands the large black 
granite cross. On it there was snow which after 
thawing the day before had become hardened by 
the morning frost. Just as Guntz was going to 
lay hold of the doe, she leaped away, and his foot 
slipped. Guntz, carried off by the impetus he had 
given himself in running, fell over the table of 
the rock, but had just time to catch hold of the 
edge with both hands; he thus remained sus- 
pended over the precipice. In this position he 
could see, by looking down, the steeple of the 
little church and the open window of his little 
hut. 

“O Jesus!” thought he, “Thou hast heard me; 
Tam going first. I thank Thee; but, dearest Lord, 
who will bring me, away up here, the Sacred Host, 
my Viaticum ?” 

Below, the priest had prepared everything for 
the last Communion of Efflam, in spite of the 
absence of Guntz, for the sacred Body of Jesus 
should not, without necessity, remain out of Its 
tabernacle. 

When the prescribed prayers were over, Effam, 
with an angelic smile, opened her pale lips and 
received the Divine Viaticum, but at that very 
moment she raised her eyes towards the summit 
of the mountain, where, in spite of her, the 
thought of Guntz attracted her eyes, and she 
immediately uttered a loud cry; the silver moun- 
tain was bright with the rays of the rising sun, 
and on the shining whiteness of the background 
she saw her husband suspended above the abyss. 
Effiam, with a supreme effort, sat up in her bed, 
and raised up to God her icy-cold hands. 

“© Saviour! sweetest Saviour!” she said, “ he is 
going to die without me! he is going to die with- 
out Thee! I possess Thee with me, and he does 


not possess Thee within himself! O Saviour! 
dearest Saviour! go to him, as Thou hast come to 
me!” 

At these words the good priest rushed out, for 
he also had looked up, and had become aware of 
Guntz’s dangerous position. But he would surely 
not have had the tenth part of the time necessary 
to climb up the mountain. It was without reflec- 
tion that he rushed towards the door. In doing so, 
one of the Sacred Hosts escaped from the cibo- 
rium. Effiam perceived it. “Glory be to the Fa- 
ther! Glory be to the Son! Glory be to the Holy 
Ghost!” said she, with fervent joy. 

The priest, on the contrary, was in great con- 
sternation; he was looking for the Host on the 
ground, and could not find It. The Host did not 
go down, but It went up. Our dear Lord was 
going where Effiam’s heart was sending Him, 
where Guntz's heart was calling Him. The Host, 
raised up by a mysterious breeze, was flying up- 
ward. It flitted in the air as a divine flake of 
snow hovering towards heaven. 

“We praise Thee, O God!”"—Z'e Deum Lauda- 
mus /—said the priest, following with his eyes the 
spiral motion of the white Host. 

“© Lord, we confess Thee!”—Ze Dominum 
Confitemur /—murmured little Effiam, falling 
back on her couch, dead for joy. 

And away up, away above, Guntz cried out, 
opening his mouth to receive the Bread of An- 
gels: “O Eternal Father, the whole universe 
worships Thee”—Ze aternum Patrem, omnis 
terra veneratur ! 

Both his hands let go their hold, and when the 
priest afterwards climbed up, he found him lying 
at the foot of the platform as if he had softly 
laid down to sleep on the grass. The priest car- 
ried away the body, and buried his two beloved 
children in one grave. Later, with his own 
hands, he erected the large cross of black granite 
which is still called in the Tyrolese mountains 
the “ Wunder Kreuz,” or the Miraculous Cross. 


Oo? 


PERFECTION consists not in the performance 
of extraordinary things, but in acquitting our- 
selves well of those things which God would 
have us attend to. 

As the light of the sun shines on the eyes 
of the infant without any labor and effort on 
his part, and causes him to see his parents with 
joy, and directs safely his first steps in life, so the 
light of the Catholic Faith shines brightly before 
the minds of her children, and causes the lus- 
tre of its supreme authority to appear, and ob- 
tains their complete assent to the laws of Faith 
and morality. In this light the young Catholic 
knows that it is his duty to give his heart to God, 
to restrain his passions, and tq endeavor to be- 
come a perfect Christian. 
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HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Luke, 4, 48. 
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The Sparrow hath Found her a House. 


BY EKLEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


heavy cross was mine, one cruel day, 
A disappointment sore, a giving way 
Of all the golden props, whereon, secure, 
My heart had leaned, and thought its trust most 
sure, 


Into a convent-garden strayed my feet,— 

A rustic chair in that serene retreat 

Yielding me rest; the sunshine lay around, 

A hissing fountain broke the hush profound, 

And, ’neath the blossoms of the woodbine sweet, 

I sat me down amid the flow’rs and birds, 

And mused and mused, in grief too deep for 
words. 


Before me, on a mound of em’rald moss, 

A Calvary was raised; (the precious tryst 

Of many a virgin heart), for, from the cross, 

A pure, colossal image of the Christ 

Looked sadly down: the wounded Hands spread 
wide, 

And a great fissure in the blessdéd Side. 


Across the piercéd Feet, the sunbeams fair 

Fell, like the threads of Magdalen’s bright hair; 
And, like her tears, the fountain’s flashing spray 
Upon those sacred members, sparkling, lay. 

The while, with dreaming eyes, I noted how 

The rosy radiance bathed the royal Brow,— 
Sharp thro’ the silence, near my nook, I heard 
The piercing outcries of a suff’ring bird, 

And (just beyond the maple’s silver bough) 
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Behold! a hand in wantonness or wrath, 
From out the crevice of a neighboring wall, 
Had burl’d a sparrow’s nest,—the cruel fall 
Crushing the speckled eggs upon the path. 


Around about her broken treasures flew 

The little mother,—ah! too well I knew 

The bitter anguish of her feathered breast. 
“Unhappy me!” I moaned, with heart oppress’d, 
“T, also, mourn, like thee, a ruined nest ;— 

What shall we do, poor bird, what shall we do?” 


But, even as I spake (to my surprise) 

The little creature ceased its piteous cries; 

With russet head upturn’d, bright eye askance, 

Surveyed the ruin of its life’s romance: 

Stretch’d out its glossy beak, and bravely tried 

To touch the hopeless wreck on ev’ry side,— 

Then, stroked its ruffled plumes, and, taking 
heart, 

Began to tear the shattered nest apart. 


Fragments of straw, dried leaves, and fragrant 
grass, 

Feathers and wool, a dusky, downy mass, 

Remorseless, rent, lay scattered on the ground :— 

When lo! the sparrow with the soft débris, 

Spreading its pinions (smooth as polish’d glass), 

Flew to the green, exalted Calvary, 

Flew to the Christ, with rosy splendors crown’d, 

And, in His open Side, a refuge found 


There, with a twitt’ring song of tend'rest rest, 
The tiny bird began to build her nest; 
While, on my knees, with streaming tears, I 
cried: 

“Sweet sparrow! sheltered in a Saviour’s breast, 
Thanks for thy gentle lesson! 

Wounded pride 
May brood above the failures of its past, 
And make its sullen moan; but Hope divine 
Springs from the wreck of joys, too frail to last, 
To seek on Calvary its changeless shrine; 
And from the ruins of Time’s shattered nest, 
Builds in the Heart of Christ a refuge blest!” 
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Masses for the Dead. 


BY BEV. A. A. LAMBING. 


IIl. 


HE reader will permit me, before passing 
on, to add a few more extracts from the 
wiitings of the saints on the adorable Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. St. Alphonsus Liguori, in the 
work already referred to (p. 6), says: “ While 
the honor of all creatures is finite, that which 
accrues to God from the holy Sacrifice of the 
Altar in infinite, inasmuch as the Victim which 
is offered is of infinite value. The Mass, there- 
fore, offers to God the greatest honor that can be 
given Him; subdues most tiiumphantly the 
powers of hell; affords the greatest relief to the 
suffering souls in purgatory; appeases most eili- 
caciously the wrath of God against sinners, and 
brings down the greatest blessings on mankind.” 
On the next page the Saint uses the following 
expressiun, which may astonish some of my read- 
ers, but which, it must not be forgotten, are the 
words of a Doctor of the Church whose writings 
have received her special approbation: “In a 
word,” he says, “as the Passion of Christ was suf- 
ficient to save the whole world, so is a single 
Mass sufficient to save it.” Further on (p. 62), he 
repeats the same idea in these remarkable words: 
“In every Mass is renewed the work of redemp- 
tion, so that if Jesus had never died on the cross, 
* the celebration uf a single Mass would obtain for 
the world the same benefits as were obtained by 
the death of our Redeemer.” Could language be 
stronger than this? Could those who mouin the 
death of a dear one have a greater consolation 
than to know that it is in their power to apply 
to the relief of that loved one the sacrifice of the 
Son of God? 

St. Leonard of Port Maurice, whose excellent 
little work, The Hidden Treasure, should be in 
the hands of every Catholic, says of the Mass 
(p. 23): “ That Sacrifice is the sun of Christianity, 
the soul of faith, the centre of the Catholic relig- 
ion, wherein are beheld all her rites, all her cere- 
monies, and all her sacraments; in fine, it is the 
compendium of all the good and beautiful to be 
found in the Church of God.” Not content with 
this and many similar passages that might be 
quoted, we find the following (p. 60 to 62) upon 
which the reader should carefully reflect. He 
says: “Imagine the case, that our Lord Jesus 


Christ had not suffered anything on Calvary, and 
in place of His bloody: Sacrifice of the Cross, had 
solely instituted Mass for our redemption, with 
an express command that in all the world it 
should only be celebrated once. Well, then, had 
this been the case, that single Mass, celebrated by 
the poorest priest in the world, would have been 
sufficient, considered in itself, and so far as its 
own share in the work is concerned, to win from 
God the salvation of all men. Yes; one single 
Mass, taking the case imagined above, might thus 
have been made to obtain the conversion of all 
Mahometans, all heretics, all schismatics, in fine, 
of all unbelievers, and also that of all bad Chris- 
tians; closing the gates of hell to all sinners, and 
emptying purgatory of all the souls there obtain- 
ing purification. .... Ihave not by mere chance 
dropped the expression, that one Mass alone, so 
far as itself is concerned, and in the sense of its 
own intrinsic value, is sufficient to empty pur- 
gatory of all the souls in process of purification, 
and place them in holy paradise; for this divine 
Sacrifice not only avails for the souls of the dead, 
as propitiatory and satisfactory of their penance 
(De Lugo), but it also assists on a great act of 
supplication for them, conformably, you see, to 
the custom of the Church, which not only offers 
Mass for the souls that are being purified, but 
prays during the Sacrifice for their deliverance.” 
Although I have already dwelt at considerable 
length upon some of the motives and considera- 
tions that should induce Christians to pray for 
the dead, I shall make no apology for adding the 
words of our Saint which immediately follow the 
passage above quoted; and should the same idea, 
or even the same words, be repeated, it will not 
be in vain, if a deeper and more lasting’im pression 
is made on the mind of the reader. The words of 
a saint carry a force and a blessing of their own; 
and should be read with respect and attentively 
pondered, “In order, then,” continues the saintly 
writer, “that you may be stirred to compassion 
for the holy souls, know that the fire by which 
they are covered is one so devouring, that, ac- 
cording to the opinion of St. Gregory, it is no less 
so than that of hell (Dial, 1. 4, c. 131.), operating as 
the instrument of divine justice with such force 
as to render their pains insufferable, greater than 
all the martyrdoms that can be witnessed or felt, 
or even imagined here below. Still more than all 
this, the pain of loss afflicts them, because de- 
prived as they are of the beautiful vision of God, 
they, as the Angelic Doctor says, experience an 
intolerable passion, an intense and vivid desire to 
behold the Supreme Good, and this is not per- 
mitted to them. Enter here into yourself, and 
ponder. If you should see your father or mother 
on the point of being drowned, and to save them 
would not cost vou more than the stretching out 
of your hand, would you not feel bound by every 
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law of charity and of justice, to extend that hand 
to aid them? How then? you behold with the 
eyes of faith so many poor souls, and perhaps 
your nearest and dearest, in a lake of flame, and 
you will not endure a little inconvenience in 
order to attend devoutly, for their help, one sin- 
gle Mass! Wlat sort of a heart is yours? I 
do not doubt that Holy Mass not only shortens 
their pains, but also extends immediate relief to 
these poor souls. It has even been thought by 
some that while Mass is being celebrated for a 
soul, the fire, otherwise most devouring, suspends 
its rigor, and no pain is suffered by that soul du- 
ring all the time that the Holy Sacrifice proceeds. 
We may well believe, at least, that at every Mass 
many issue forth from purgatory and fly to holy 
paradise. Add this consideration, that the char- 
ity which you exercise toward poor souls under 
purification will all redound to your own good.” 

These extracts, although expressed in strong 
language, yet breathe the spirit of the Church, and 
are in perfect harmony with her sacred decrees 
upon these subjects, which might be quoted, did 
space permit. The following, from the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, must suffice: “ We there- 
fore confess that the Sacrifice of the Mass is one 
and the same with that of the Cross; the Victim 
is one and the same, Christ Jesus, who offered 
Himself once only a bloody Sacrifice on the altar 
of the Cross. The bloody and unbloody Victim is 
still one and the same, and the oblation of the 
Cross is daily renewed in the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, in obedience to the command of our Lord: 
This do for a commemoration of Me. The priest 
is also the same, Christ our Lord; the ministers 
who offer this Sacrifice, consecrate the Holy Mys- 
teries not in their own name, but in the person 
of Christ. This the words of consecration declare; 
the priest does not say, ‘This is the Body of 
Christ,’ but, ‘This is My Body’; and thus invested 
with the character of Christ, he changes the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine into the substance 
of His real Body and Blood.” 

This is the Sacrifice that is daily offered up in 
our churches and at which we frequently assist; 
let us consider it more closely: no matter how 
clear may be the teaching of our holy Faith, or 
how firmly we may believe it, it is yet to be 
feared that in many cases familiarity has tended 
to lessen our practical esteem for this stupend- 
ous mystery. We enter a church, it matters not 
where, for the Catholic is always at home in the 
house of his God; nor does it matter by whom 
the Mass is to be offered, nor whether it is a low, 
a high, or a pontifical Mass; it is essentially the 
same, although in certain outward ceremonies, 
oue differs a little from another. Let us go still 
further and say, although not without a shudder 
and a feeling of pain, that, so far as the essence 
of the Mass is concerned, it does not matter 


whether the priest is in a state of grace or a state 
of sin. Should he approzch the holy altar with 
the foul stain of sin upon his soul, his sacrilege 
would be such as to make angels weep; but just 
as the rays of the sun fall upon the foulest 
morass without themselves being affected by its 
foulness, so does the Adorable Victim remain 
undefiled by the unworthiness of His minister. 
The natural respect of persons that we find it 
next to impossible to conceal, renders it neces- 
sary for us to be told that the validity of the 
consecration, and as consequence that of the 
Sacrifice itself, does not in any way depend upon 
the worthiness or unworthiness of the priest; 
provided he does what the Church requires him 
to do, his sacrifice is in itself perfect, although 
he receives his condemnation instead of an in- 
estimable blessing in its celebration. But in 
order that this article may not weary the reader 
by its length, I shal] break off abruptly and re- 
serve further remarks for a future occssion. 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDENX. 


CHAPTER VIII—(Continued). 


ARTUNG, after accompanying his guest, re- 

turned to his daughter’s room, where he 
found her before the book-case; she had taken 
down the Bible, and was looking through St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

“The artist seems to have inspired you with 
particular interest,” began Hartung, after pacing 
the room a few times: “before my entrance I 
caught scraps of a learned discourse, which 
would seem to imply that you were giving the 
young gentleman a lecture on art; be careful, 
Amanda! Raphael is a quiet, deep spirit, whose 
sensitiveness is easily hurt, and to whose mine 
of knowledge you can add nothing.” 

“He is without guile, father,” she said, still 
turning over the leaves of the sacred volume; 
“my foolishness has not offended his humility, 
and he kindly attributes my foolish words to ig- 
norance; his heart is like a treasure-casket, filled 
by God with jewels and precious stones; but he 
is wanting in certainty of aim—something very 
dangerous for a highly gifted man, and therefore 
there are serious discords in his soul: his ideal 
feelings long in vain to be reconciled to the con- 
fusion of this earth.” 
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“Ho, ho! you speak like a professor of theo- 
logy,” said the father, laughing; “perhaps you in- 
tend to take the gentleman under your patron- 
age?” 

“Whatever our holy religion offers that is ap- 
plicable to his condition,” she answered, unembar- 
rassed, “I should certainly wish to communicate 
to him to the best of my abilities.” 

“Applicable to his condition! And have two 
visits made you his confidant?” 

“He candidly revealed to me the causes of the 
mournful expression of the Moorland,” answered 
she; “if the sensitive man is ever to free him- 
self from a life of morbid feelings, he must learn 
to regard the things of this earth from the heights 
of divine revelation, and it would be a grand 
task for me, father, to bring Raphael’s great 
strength of mind into immovable subservience to 
the Good and the True.” 

“I understand and approve your design, my 
child; why have you neglected to be an apostle of 
salvation to the displeasing Count Dieberg? Do 
you suppose that he would resist your gentle in- 
fluence?” 

“Soft melted gold can be shaped by my weak 
powers; but the hard, close-grained marble I 
should in vain try to shape.” 

“Your comparison surprises me, Amanda!” 
cried Hartung; “ Dieberg a hardened wretch?” 

“He is at least a man whose decided views 
mock at my influence,” she answered. 

“Dieberg’s thoughts are noble and his aims 
high,” asserted the Barun in a tone of convic- 
tion. 

“It is exactly his aims that destroy my belief of 
anything lofty in him,” she answered, earnestly; 
“Diebe:g appears to be infected by the modern 
diseased spirit of doubt, by the prowling fever of 
negaiion, and his aim seems to be to prop up and 
extend these maladies by his materialism in art; 
it did me good when Herr Raphael showed in a 
few woids the hateful picture of the Count in all 
its hullowness, untruih, and caricaturing. Now, 
taiher,” she immediately added, as the Baion 
snouk nis Lead in anger, “I will uot touch on the 
persunal quiities of your favurite, that i- your 
nolé me tungere: I speak culy ot Dieberg’s per- 
Verted alms ln painting; are they nut in pertect 
accuru With mudern pervels.ty in the domain of 
faitu and morality ?” 

«© Amanda, you silly child!” cried the father, re- 
proacntully, “the picture is but a juke, the ca- 
price of an artist, without any bearing upon ethics 
or dogma; when Dieberg wrote those words: 
‘Two Souls and One Thought,’ he did not cer- 
tainly suspect the misapplication that suspicious 
men might be disposed to make of them. What 
caprices have not the greatest masters yielded to 
in drawing and painting, must they therefore be 
set down as extravagant or wanton men; and is 


it right and proper to condemn Dieberg because 
he indulges in a witty trifle!” 

“Not on that account, father; I admire the pru- 
dence of the Count in sparing our religious con- 
victions; still there escapes him, occasionally 
and unintentionally, an expression which gives a 
sad glimpse into his inner life, and I may add, 
dear father, that I look upon Dieberg as an in- 
tidel.” 

“ Amanda, Amanda, judge’ not!” he cried, 
raising his finger. “When you know Dieberg 
better you wiil recall your severe jadgment. 
Have we not had a convincing proof of his high- 
heartedness, of his genuine love of his fellow- 
men? Were it not for Dieberg you would now be 
doubly an orphan: the waters of the Rhine would 
long since have cast up your father’s remains; 
and can you think so meanly of one who exposed 
his life for mine? Amanda, I cannot understand 
you.” 

“Nor do I understand, father, why I cannot 
look upon the Count as your preserver; I have 
often spoken to him on the event, and he always 
depicts his anxiety and the terror he felt when he 
saw you in danger; he describes minutely his su- 
perhuman efforts in the wild raging of the wa- 
ters; and—it is strange—but I always feel that 
it is not true. Be not angry, dear father, but it is 
as if I read on Dieberg’s forehead the words, He 
lies! I feel as if I must pluck a mask from the 
face of the Count, under which he hypocritically 
disguises his true nature.” 

“Can it beso? ‘You are indeed a foolish child; 
did not Strohmaier witness the deed? What a 
simpleton you are.” 

“Do not forget, dear father, that Strohmaier is 
acontemptible creature, fit for anything: one who 
could attempt a threefold murder, who does not 
believe in God nor in the dignity of man,—it is 
not hard for such a one to lie.” 

The Baron sat looking at his daughter in. si- 
lence, his eye darkened and his biow contracted 
into wrinkles. 

“Forgive me, father, forgive me; do not be 
angry with me for speaking candidly; I assure 
you I would willingly believe in the noble Count 
Dieberg if I only could.” 

Her countenance expressed such ingenuous 
childishness, and such irresistible entreaty, that 
her father’s coming anger changed into kind in- 
dulgence. . 

“It is well, Amanda; you yourself feel that 
without sure proofs we should set no one down as 
wicked; your antipathy to Dieberg plays you all 
manner of perverse pranks; but try to correct 
yourself of this: be considerate to the gentleman, 
and do not wound him by your coldness; you 
know not how highly he prizes you, and you can- 
not but treasure him when better acquaintance 
has overcome jour childish dislike.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
NOBILITY OF SOUL. 


At his subsequent visits, Raphael each time 
found Dieberg, who left nothing undone to show 
his attention and respect to the gifted artist. 
Cautiously and slyly be sought to undermine the 
thoroughly Catholic views of Raphael, being bent 
upon bringing over his great talents to material- 
ism. 

“You must not look upon my daubs as expres- 
sions of materialism in art,” Dieberg would re- 
peat, in various ways; “I am, and mean to be, 
only dilettante, because I am deficient in the 
most effectual and moving powers, namely, inven- 
tion, combination, and the secret of colors; you, 
on the contrary, would perform wonders and be- 
come to modern art what your great Italian name- 
sake was to the sixteenth century; Rapael's 
paintings are immortal, because his genius caught 
the spirit of the age in art, and expressed noble 
human nature in colors; and as, by the very neces- 
sity of things, the nineteenth century is superior 
to the sixteenth, so will your high gifts soar 
above those of the Italian.” 

Raphael hardly noticed the words; he saw and 
heard only Amanda, whose amiability enchanted 
him, and whose wonderful beauty held his senses 
captive; she, on her side, attacked materialism 
vigorously, while Raphael listened and found it 
unnecessary to add anything more solid or more 
convincing. These interviews pleased the Baron 
exceedingly, and chiefly because Amanda’s cold- 


ness to Dieberg seemed to have given way to. 


warm attentiveness; the Baron did not know that 
it was simply Raphael’s presence which called 
forth this amiable cordiality. 

On a sudden the young nobleman ceased his 
visits, and his absence caused the return of mere 
formality between Amanda and the Count. 

“How is this, Herr von Chlingen comes no 
more?” said Hartung; “these eight days he has 
not made his appearance; can he be sick?” 

“I have been thinking of this too, father. 
Would it not be proper to send and inquire?” 

“ Let us wait a few days more; evidently the 
ruling hour holds sway just now: the artist must 
not be disturbed when the humor to work is on 
him.” 

’ A week passed, and Raphael did not appear. 

“The Baronet von Chlingen is not sick,” said 
Hartung one day on returning from the town: 
“I saw him by the side of a beautiful, dignified 
woman, evidently his mother; I saluted him, and 
noticed something like reserve in the artist’s face; 
can we have offended him, or can it be that 
Dieberg’s regular eulogies of materialism have 
grown tiresome to him? I miss the modest, 
noble presence of this splendid young man; I feel 


as though something were wanting since I do 
not see him any more.” 

Amanda answered not, but sewed on busily for 
the naked children of the poor; when her father 
left her, however, the needle rested, and in deep 
thought she looked through the window towards 
the glistening Rhine. 

Baron Hartung’s supposition was incorrect: 
Raphael was kept away from the villa by far 
deeper reasons. 

Heretofore the painter had lived on tranquilly 
and busily, following pleasantly the impulses of 
his imaginative mind; the outer world he re- 
garded only inso far as he could read in things 
the thought of God, or in so tar as the inharmo- 
niousness of earth disturbed his higher feelings. 
When, under these ci.cumstances, his father’s will 
and filial love deman jed from him the heavy sac- 
rifice of renunciation, aud he drew back with a 
bleeding heart out of the wold that he had con-. 
stituted for himself, chance threw in his way & 
being that most nearly approached his i’eal; he 
learned to know Amanda; he adu.iread her purity 
and noble womanliness, her pivus and strictiy 
regulated conduct betore the Lord, her attractive 
exterior, her clear understanding, and her depth 
of character; trom this there sprang up within 
him a power whose existence he did not be- 
fore suspect: he found that a lively sensuality 
glowed in him, and that a vehement passion was 
growing for the admired one; each visit strength- 
ened his inclination and left confusion in place 
of the former lofty quiet of his poetic soul; the 
beautiful harmony of his interior was disturbed, 
and this unusual dissonance was far more pain- 
ful to him than heretofore the disagreement in 
the appearances of creation had been. 

“My God, into what have I fallen!” he ex- 
claimed, sadly; “ passion seeks to infect my soul; 
I have fallen low down from the heights of ideal 
views; the dark side of my inferior nature places 
itself like night between my soul and the peace- 
ful sunshine of the beautiful; from me have 
departed the lightsome powers, the heavenly 
friends of my life—departed because I allowed 
myself to find an equivalent in the world of 
sense; chaos now makes his dwelling within me, 
quiet is gone, all the centrifugal force of my soul 
is gone; I am torn from the bosom of the muses, 
I lie on the perverted earth and feel the {prisoned 
tooth of burning sensuality.” 

It happened that Werther’s Leiden,* by. 
Githe, fell into his hands at this time; he read 
the sad history and was terrified at the growing 
similarity between himself and Werther. With 
strained attention he read on for the conclusion; 
he saw Werther’s growing passion for the beauti- 
ful Lotta, he saw the miserable man tortured by 
the wild passion of a foolish love, he saw every 
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moral restraint of Werther's vanishing in the 
flames of his delirium of love, until at last, in de- 
spair, be drives a bullet through his head. Ra- 
phael looked in horror at the suicide, and at last 
burst forth in indignation: “Why did he not 
keep away? why did he see her daily?” he ex- 
claimed. “He wanted to possess her, and could 
not because she was the wife of another; and 
yet he kept on visiting her, daily pouring oil 
on the flames; yes, yes, the unchained monster 
of sensuality can drive a man to such folly, to the 
forgetfulness of all true manly dignity, even to 
self-murder! And yet, even according to Githe’s 
portrayal of her, Lotta is far from being Amanda, 
very far. A rustic woman occupied in her narrow 
sphere, and Amanda?—well, perhaps I could 
paint her portrait, but describe her I cannot. What 
man of sense will keep looking at the sun for 
hours to pay for his folly by the loss of his eyes? 
Yes, yes, there is for me a double, a threefold ne- 
cessity to avoid Werther’s gross folly and wicked- 
ness. I will not see her again; be my blood then 
tranquil under the guidance and protection of 
those powers in presence of whose bright glances 
even Amanda's attractions are but a quickly fad- 
ing link in the long chain of earthly things. It 
is decided! I shall await in the desert of self- 
denial for the hallowing return of my higher 
self.” 

But the desert grew oppressive, the self-denial 
fearful; he felt drawn and impelled towards the 
villa, and so fierce became the battle that the 
bloom began to fade from Raphael's cheeks. 

“In two days Raphael's banishment from his 
work-room will be ended,’ remarked Madam 
Leonora to her husband; “this is very desirable 
to me, for an unhealthy struggle of some kind is 
going on in our son—perhaps the consequence of 
his abandoned work.” 

“Most likely there is some other cause at 
work,” answered Herr Max, briefly. 

Leonora knew the meaning of the words. 

“Raphael’s restlessness and absent manner did 
not escape me either whilst he continued to be a 
visitor at Baron Hartung’s villa,” said she, after a 
long pause; “but the visits were suddenly broken 
off, and now comes a gloomy resignation.” 

“Reaction, Leonora! reaction of genius against 
the attacks of passion! Oh, I know the great- 
ness of soul of our Raphael! The whole 
matter stands thus: Hartung has a daughter of 
wonderful beauty and of a rarely gifted mind, 
and such a being could not fail to attract our 
artist and give another direction to his flery 
nature; but then the great difference between 
even the purest inclination and the glorious 
blessedness of the realms of his ideal world must 
have powerfully called him back to those realms: 
he has just taken the first steps on his return, 
and it costs him dearly, but I have no fears that 


he will imitate Gothe’s weak-hearted Werther, 
which he now constantly carries in his pocket as 
a living warning. 

And yet the Buronet had no suspicion of how 
painful was the battle for his son. Raphael 
shunned the villa, but in the same way as a man 
perishing with thirst might turn away from a 
refreshing spring. With the greatest efforts of 
his strength he contended against the terrible 
fate of becoming a slave to passion; the attrac- 
tion was inexpressibly strong, and the impulse 
next to irresistible, but yet he withstood—a hero 
in self-sacrifice, he withstood—but not without 
help from above. What was wanting to Gothe’s 
unfortunate Werther saved him—faith. Raphael 
felt that he was a member of a mighty commu- 
nion which included heaven and earth, time and 
eternity; he felt that he was a member of that 
mystical body of which God Himself is the head; 
hence his own great soul reminded him, and still 
more distinctly did the family spirit of that 
mystical society whisper to him, that faint-heart- 
edness and tyrannizing passions must not be al- 
lowed to make him unworthy of its holy commu- 
nion. He was pretty well acquainted with the 
history of the heroes of his family of the Faith; 
he delighted to live in thought in the first three 
centuries of the Church; he admired the heroism 
and the superhuman strength of his companions 
of the Faith, whose courage and unshaken perse- 
verance in suffering overturned the altars of the 
false gods and annihilated the world-wide sway 
of heathenism; then his inspired gaze rested on 
those troops whose angelic purity had won the 
palm of virginity; those whose fortitude in battle 
with the powers of darkness remained unsub- 
dued till death; those whose wonderful self- 
denial made them descend from earthly grandeur 
into the silent cloisters; those whose great love 
of the neighbor made them serve even to the last 
breath in the superhuman self-sacrifice of the 
works of mercy; those who, in truthful fidelity to 
conviction, held aloft the banner of Faith in spite 
of the lying pressure of negation, unbroken in 
courage and firm in confidence. In a word, Ra- 
phbael dwelt earnestly upon the life of the Church, 
militant, and felt that he was one of those en- 
gaged in the struggle, and was determined to 
strike at every foe. He knew also that human 
strength was not enough in this warfare, but 
that all strength is communicated to the mem- 
bers from the Head of the mystical body, 
God; he knew what were the fountains of 
health appointed by the Lord for refreshing the 
weak and strengthening the vaciilating, and in 
consequence the struggler went one morning to 
the chapel of the Capuchins, where he became 
his own penitent accuser in confession, and re- 
ceived the Body of our Lord with faith. He felt 
in a wonderful manner the effects of this re 
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newed union of life with Him who said: He 
that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me. 
The force of the storm was broken, his lost peace 
returned, and with it his former eagerness for 
work. Soon he could look back smiling on his 
vanquished weakness, and with some anxiety on 
the danger that remained; and if, occasionally, 
Amanda’s bright form crossed his imagination, 
he looked tranquilly and with pleased renuncia- 
tion on the attractive being. Not so indifferently 
did Herr von Hartung regard the mysterious 
breach of the admired painter with the villa and 


its collection. “Two months have passed since | 


Raphael's last visit,” he said to Amanda. “This 
absence is almost offensive, and the more so be- 
cause it follows so suddenly on his regular visits. 
The thought has occurred to me whether self- 
respect does not require us to send back the 
Moorland.” 

“That would be a direct insult, father; it seems 
to me that we ourselves are rather the cause of 
the gentleman’s absence.” 

“ How so, my child?” 

“Because we never once returned his daily 
visits; it would be proper to wait on the family 
in due form.” 

“You are perfectly right! Strange that this 
never occurred tome! We must make up for 
our neglect without delay; Dieberg sent me a 
note this morning to inform me that he has an 
unexpected and urgent journey of some days to 
make; he asks to be remembered to you in the 
tenderest manner, and speaks of his forced de- 
parture as a banishment which he feels very 
bitterly.” 

She returned her thanks briefly for the Count’s 
good wishes, and went on sewing. 

“I bave noticed,” the Baron resumed, “that 
every kind look of yours, every word of attention 
from your lips, makes the Count quite happy, and 
your more gracious treatment of the gentleman 
inspires me with the pleasing hope that you will 
at last recognize the real worth of the man.” 

“Since I know, dear father, how pleasing to 
you is every mark of friendliness towards him, it 
does not come so very hard to meet the Count as 
you desire.” 

The answer did not please. 

“You should not value him for my sake, but 
for himself,” he answered; “now I fully hope for 
your perfect conversion from your prejudice.” 

The Baron arose and went to the vine-arbor, 
where some vine dressers were occupied. Amanda 
made up a bundle of children’s clothing and be- 
took herself to the meeting of the St. Elizabeth’s 
Union in the town. 

Baron Max von Chlingen had seated himself 
beside Madam Leonora, and the subject of his 
conversation was Raphael's entire change. 

“I have just come from his work-room,” he 


said, with an air of satisfaction; “I stood behind 
him for a long time, but he did not notice my pres- 
ence, 80 entirely was he absorbed in his subject; 
his face was kindled as in an ecstasy, and at 
every stroke of the brush he seemed to impress a 
vision of his soul on the canvas.” 

“But he goes on worse than before,” she re- 
plied; “for the last four days he las painted al- 
most without interruption; there must necessa- 
rily follow an injurious reaction from this inces- 
sant occupaticn, and I fear a return of his former 
sufferings.” 

* Make your mind easy, Leonora, the sufferings 
that you speak of are not in the least dangerous, 
and he has promised me to interrupt his hours of 
painting regularly by walks and study.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Christian Counsel for Educators. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 


“T would have you know that the head of every man 4s 
Christ.” (1 Cor., xi, 3.) 
IL 


OWEVER few may be the number of little 
disciples Providence has gathered about you 
to receive a Christian training, you canrot give it 
to them without Christian Faith. Such an extra- 
ordinary degree of faith is necessary as will make 
you feel an unappeasable yearniag to make all 
feel as you do. If this be needful to make you 
worthy and capable of your task, it is not the 
less so to enable you to give your pupils the 
proper guarantee that you will forward their 
dearest interests. Some one says: “To boast of 
making a good bargain of educating, is to boast 
of being guilty of a nameless crime: of being a 
school-master dul] as lead in the order of divine 
knowledge, unfit for heavenly communications, 
and avery stranger to eternal life—in a word, 
to be placed under the ban of God Almighty.” 
Where shall we learn the patience necessary to 
undergo the trials of daily life in the hope of 
eternal recompense? Who has not received, or 
seen others receive, such blows as require heroic 
resignation? Christianity alone, Christian Faith 
alone, born of, and living upon, education, based 
upon grace, can offer adequate consolation in cer- 
tain calamities. WVitness the example brought 
out by the terrible catastrophe of the earthquake 
in the the Island of Guadaloupe, very apropos in 
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view of the late shocks in the Philippine Islands. 
“He was a man of high position, won solely by 
persevering talent, married to a wife worthy of 
his virtue, blessed with seven of the best of chil- 
dren, and closely related to a woman with the 
heart of an angel, who diffused in his house- 
hold the sweet odor of her virtues. This man 
saw his wife, sister and seven children crushed 
to death in the space of two minutes. Here is 
what he wrote to an infidel friend: ‘I would 
have despaired when I saw snatched from me in 
such a short time these bodies reflecting the 
heavenly radiance of virtue and intelligence, en- 
dowed with beauty far above that the worms feed 
upon, if I had imagined that simple nothingness 
was the end of man. To-day I am calmly re- 
signed; I bend with reverence under the hand 
that has disposed thus of things; nay, I thank 
God, because I know He acts according to the 
principles of rigorous and perfect justice. I can- 
not admit that God did not have a purpose wor- 
thy of Himself: Louise is immortal, so are Vic- 
torine and Stephana. My little children, full of 
innocence and grace, have become immortal; holy, 
martyred Malvina shares their happy fate. Yes, 
my friend, there is a belief that consoles, and 
convictions that indemnify; and these are so in- 
timately interwoven with my being that I have 
not broken off my intellectual relations with my 
own: I consult them, my soul perceives their in- 
terest in me, and understands their answers, and 
my conscience, trampling under foot the objec- 
tions of my feeble reason, decides my action. I 
would that you,’ he adds, ‘shared with me the 
faith that alone can make you happy.’” 

If your pupils are out of the way of such ter- 
rific accidents, can they protect themselves from 
inevitable sorrows and heartrending farewells, 
the common ills that flesh is heir to, of which ev- 
ery life is full? In every path they tread, faith 
must precede, regulate and vivify, because faith 
alone can at all times give to the soul the cour- 
age to endure, to labor, and to fight the battles, and 
withstand the ills of this life. Before you dare 
to offer yourself as a child’s teacher, ask for faith: 
ask for a profound faith to make you brave and 
practical in yourself, and strong and effective in 
imparting it toothers. Let it emanate from you 
even as the air you breathe. Pray for faith, sim- 
ple, entire, and unhesitating. 


II. 


“ God {s sensthly present everywhere: tn creatton, the in- 
visible becomes visible.” 

Certain hours are allotted for the instruction of 
the understanding; but in every hour, religious 
instruction should find a place. God has no end 
of means to express Himself, and all creation is at 
His command; but young souls have to be helped 

‘to recognize God behind the veil He uses to con- 


ceal His operations with them. From the first 
moment of our lives, the Divine rules over the 
buman. When is there a moment in which we 
can do without God! Jesus Christ is unceasingly 
loved: the infant on the mother’s knee learns to 
give Him its heart, and as soon as it begins to 
understand the Christian mysteries, it longs for 
the happiness of uniting itself with the sweet 
Friend of the simple and innocent. Disquieted 
by the distant rumblings of the storm that is 
brewing in the depths of his passions, the youth 
seeks a refuge near the Heart of Jesus. The 
young man makes Him the confidant of his 
struggles and defeats, and seeks to obtain from 
Him the pardon that purifies, the counsel that di- 
rects, and the strength that sustains his soul. 
The earnest man rests at His Feet from the 
labor of thought and the fatigue of an agitated 
life. The venerable grandsire, his melancholy 
eye sti)] lingering on the inconstant world where 
he has reaped so many deceptions, says to the 
only Friend who has not deceived him: “I come 
to Thee”; and he adds, in his heart, “Blest for- 
ever be those who have taught me to know 
Thee!” 

God takes up His abodein the soul by means 
of the Sacraments and by His word; they con- 
tain the certain signs that prepare His coming 
and manifest His presence. To one skilled in 
reading the signs of God, it is easy to find them 
everywhere; at one time it is the rising or the 
setting of the sun; at another, a starry night or 
astormy day; again, a pleasant shade, or a deli- 
cious fruit. Teach children to read in the book of 
God, whose pages are as numberless as the leaves 
of the trees and the flowers. A little wayside 
blossom may draw these children to Him whom 
it is so easy to love, and enlist their enthusiasm 
in preference to those bawbles and trinkets that 
spoil pure childhood’s taste, at the same time that 
they mislead the heart. In a short time the little 
one will know how to find God in the pages of 
a book, and hear His voice “in a word spoken, 
by chance, by an ignorant or careless life, in an 
interior joy, or even in a great oppression of soul 
and nameless disgust of the world and life; ina 
hand that parts or grows cold, a ruin, @ separa- 
tion, sickness or death.” Under these various 
veils is God, is Jesus Christ, who stands without 
and knocks at the door of the heart. 

This secret language of God must be taught to 
those who are just beginning life; and in order 
to be able to teach, we ourselves must first learn 
to follow these interior operations, and have 
ready the key to this heavenly science. But be- 
ware of making religion consist in pretty, pious 
ceremonies; such devotion is but a shadow which 
flees at the first waking of the passions. Solid 
instruction in Bible History, dogmas and morals, 
is the true and sure foundation of every religious 
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edifice. A wise use of prayer, pious reading 
every day, love of the poor, serious and regular 
frequentation of the Sacraments, accompanied by 
the cultivation of the love of Jesus Christ in His 
blessed life and death—these will enable us to 
bear bravely and successfully the labors and 
trials of life. The true result of a good educa- 
tion is to practice our duty, and wait for our 
proper reward from God; every moment is prec- 
fous with mother and teacher; a single impres- 
sion often inflicts an incurable wound, or gives 
the soul such a poise that it will never fall 
without remorse. 

Praoctice.—Recall to your pupils very often 
the remembrance of God. 


Ill. 


, “ My Maater! I recognize the right this title confers when, 
with my hand tn Thine, I feel Thou art conducting me on 
high.’—Pere LACORDAIRE. 


To educate is to exalt into the moral heights to 
which religion alone can lead “in spirit and in 
truth.” Religion is the supreme means in educa- 
tion to sustain and animate the teacher, to touch 
him with the sacred fire that warms the heart 
and enlightens the understanding; without it, all 
is weak, false and vain; without it, science loses 
the secret of its depth, art the charm of its attrac- 
tion, and morality the sanction of its precepts. 
It the mathematician, the naturalist or astrono- 
mer does not imitate Sir Isaac Newton in the 
grandest act of his life—lifting his hat whenso- 
ever he reads the name of God—and does not 
humbly acknowledge his invincible ignorance of 
the real nature of the least grain of sand in the 
universe, he i3 both shallow and ungrateful: 
shallow, because he perceives not that the mys- 
tery of science proves the existence of God; un- 
grateful, because he is unwilling that his learning 
should contribute to the glory of God by cele- 
brating His infinity. 

The faithful master attracts the reason of his 
disciples to follow him through all the words of 
God, where they discover so brilliant and at the 
same time so hidden a wisdom, that the ravished 
admiration of teacher and pupils knows neither 
difference nor bounds: the master’s task is to 
cultivate the idea, in the mind of the young, that 
truth must be the life-food of the soul, that the 
true philosophy is to reduce all thoughts to one, 
and that one is, to serve faithfully the God of 
whom man is the image, and to love all men be- 
cause they are honored with the divine likeness; 
it belongs to him to make principles sink into 
those profound depths of the soul where actions 
are engendered, where faith is the source of the 
courage to do and dare, cost what it may. 

The true teacher will recall the charity of 
Jesus Christ for the poor,—that love which hum- 
bled Him to their very feet, and makes Him re- 
eeive what men do for them as done for Himself; 


making them understand that the poor are our 
brethren. What resources are in his power to. 
make his influence felt in all the after-life of hia. 
pupils! “I can never forget,” says a man of the- 
world, “the pious face of my old teacher; I see 
him now, so absorbed in the prayers he said with: 
us, and I feel the selfsame elevation of heart that 
his looks inspired. I have no notion that he was 
either very eloquent or very learned: we had just 
passed through one of those social crises when 
we had to be content with teachers whose good 
will surpassed their intelligence; but his devoted> 
ness to his pupils, and his love for their soula 
transformed him into a Bossuet in his humble 
pulpit, and a Fénélon in the science of education. 
This modest religious has such a hold on my af- 
fections that I reckon him among my first bene- 
factors.” 

You must educate children to such a point that 
they will do nothing without consulting their 
Faith, and its enlightened answer will overmaster 
in their soul the voice of both pleasure and pas 
sion. Let this be the end of all your striving, the 
most cherished object of all your desires and. 
words—expressed, however, in that sweet tone of 
confidential earnestness which will prevent your 
importunity from becoming too monotonous, 
The education of conscience runs, part passt, 
with the progress of the understanding, and it will 
be your consolation in a sorrowful hour, that you 
have done your duty in teaching the heart as well 
as the head, and many a blessing will drop from 
grateful lips on the memory of those “ who have 
instructed many to justice.” 

PrRACTICE.—Ask for the grace of speaking 
seasonably of God, and serving Him in education. 


IV. 


“Thy prorhets, Lord, cannot teach me without Thee.”— 
FoLL.. WING CF CHRI8T. 


If religious instruction be restricted to a cer 
tain hour only, we put religion on a level with 
a profane study. God is above arithmetic, 
Though there are certain times when the duties 
of religion are exacted, we must not let other occa- 
sions pass without profiting by them to edify: 
let Almighty God mingle with all things; He 
has a right to all things, and His interest in us 
must be intermingled in our every act and every 
science. Development, solely intellectual, be- 
comes a principle of all dangers to a man; it 
deprives him of all those sweet, providential re- 
sources which he can turn to such profit for 
good; and, I repeat, let the good Lord have an in- 
terest in our lessons, in our work and in our play, 
so that we may have the courage and patience to 


-secure the merit of our labor, and the wisdom to. 


guard the innocence of our amusements. 

If it is worth while to study how to make an 
ordinary lesson interesting, how much more wor- 
thy of all our efforts is it to acquire the art of 
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giving a little moral lesson, or teaching dogma 
to that childhood that presses close to its teachers 
to receive from them all the benefits that can be 
given? You find it difficult, or it is not usual, 
but be not disheartened; opposition to what is 
positively known as right and good, should only 
whet our courage for the encounter; these little 
victories, by which you overcome custom, in giy- 
fmg a poor child occasion of advancing in the 
knowledge of God and practising virtue, will 
bear fruit for a whole lifetime. Take the case 
where some children are for the moment inclined, 
because of their greater means or better quality 
of dress, to contemn their poorer companions; 
say to them: Do you not see Jesus Christ in 
these poor little ones, whom you are afraid to 
brush against? But, my little Christian friends, 
what does our Lord say: Amen, I say to you, 
eohatsoever you shall do to the least of these, 
you have done it to Me; and those other words 
pronounced at the judgment: I was naked, and 
ye clothed Me; I was hungry,and ye gave Me 
‘to eat; I was in prison, and ye visited Me; 
don’t you understand now that Christ places 
‘Himself in the very person of the poor, lest, by 
means of our miserable pride, we proudly pass 
by one whose very misery makes him so dear to 
‘God? Talk, then, to these poor ones, hiding 
Jesus Christ under their tattered garments, whilst 
perbaps, under silk and velvet, God sees some 
other little creatures not worthy of His love; 
seek pardon quickly by caressing His best friends 
—the poor—and speaking lovingly to them, and 
if the objection be made that they are so dirty 
or mean, the answer is at hand: What about 
your appearing dirty or mean by sin towards 
God? Wise little Christians are afraid of finery 
since God despised it so in His mortal life. ; 
Children are more logical than we often give 
them credit for, and these little lessons console 
as by their effects on their tender hearts. Again, 
when many have collogued in evil, recount to them 
the blessings of God, and the benefite of body and 
of soul conferred on them. The beautiful, which 
{s but the radiance of truth, will shine forth in 
these details, so powerful and charming in them- 
selves, while they redound to the glory of Intinite 
Goodness. Their minds will expand, their hearts 
become tender, tears may flow as you address the 
question so often repeated in the Improperia of 
Good Friday, “ What has God done to you, dear 
children, that you should treat Him so?” Leta 
little blood of the soul flow to wash out the fault; 
it is not well to excite the affection out of season, 
but in season let tears flow. 
PRAOTICE.—Profit by opportunities to inculcate 
Christian virtues and truths. 
+2 
THERE is but one view of things which is true, 
and that is God’s view of them.— Faber. 


A Royal Religious. 


HE life and death of Bridget, fourth daugh- 
ter of Edward IV, and his queen, Elizabeth 
Woodville, affords a beautiful picture of repose 
and innocence in the midst of those troublesome 
times, when the fierce and ruthless passions of 
ambition, hatred, and revenge, openly outraged 
the holiest ties, setting at nought the barrier of 
the laws, and sowing anarchy and dissension, 
especially among the heterogeneous branches of 
the royal family, and the turbulent nobles who 
still but partially submitted to the ascendancy of 
the star of York. The most zealous adherents of 
that unhappy family contributed rather to sub- 
vert than to establish its power, by espousing 
the jarring interests of its several branches with 
the same fierce spirit and bloodthirsty animosity 
which had so long ensanguined the wars of the 
red and the white rose. Dearly bought was 
Elizabeth Woodville’s ill-starred elevation, and 
many were the sadly retrospective glances she 
cast from her fearful eminence, to that compar- 
ative lowliness, when in maiden meditation, 
“fancy free,” she strayed among the quiet shades 
of her paternal Grafton. It may be, also, that 
when she looked around the splendid circle of . 
her court, and beheld the sinister smiles and hol- 
low courtesy of her royal consort’s kindred, her 
thoughts fled back to her second home of Groby, 
and to the husband in whose house she had been 
loved and honored, not only by himself, but by 
all connected with him by friendship or con- 
sanguinity. Among such, Sybilla, the sister of 
Sir John Grey, had been the beloved playmate 
and companion of her happy childhood and ma- 
ture youth; but far different were their after 
destinies: Elizabeth was reserved for the splen- 
did misery of envied greatness; but the happier 
Sybilla, whose earthly prospects were forever 
darkened at the time of her brother’s death, by 
the loss of her aftianced husband, who fell in the © 
same battle, retired to the convent of Dartford, 
where she took the veil, and in course of time be- 
came Superior of the Sisterhood. Far differently 
had the lot fallen to Elizabeth Woodville and Sy- 
billa Grey; but among all the chances and changes 
of their lives, they remained sisters in mind and 
heart, and some of the happiest hours of the 
queen of England’s fateful life were those when, 
escaping from the irksome state of royalty, she 
took temporary refuge in the guest-parlor of the 
Benedictine Nuns of Dartford, and poured forth 
her sorrows into the sympathizing heart of her 
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early friend. In these visits the queen was gen- 
erally accompanied by one or more of her chil- 
dren; very frequently by the young Dorset and 
his brother Richard, her sons by Sir John Grey, 
and consequently nephews to the lady abbess; 
often by Elizabeth and Cecily, or others of the 
royal offspring, but almost always by one lovely 
creature, the dove-eyed Bridget, the fourth and 
fairest, and, in secret, perhaps, the dearest of her 
six surviving daughters. Young as they were, 
the three elder princesses were already contracted 
nobly, and Edward (who had it especially at 
heart to match his children royally) was now 
negotiating marriages between Richard, and 
Catharine, his youngest born, the King of Den- 
mark and the Spanish Infanta. 

But far different espousals were decreed for 
the young Bridget, in resigning whose sweet 
promise to the seclusion of a cloister, Edward 
and Elizabeth considered they were making a 
sacrifice agreeable to God, and perhaps a propiti- 
atory offering to secure the earthly aggrandize- 
ment of their other children. Such at least, and 
to gratify the queen’s earnest desire, were prob- 
ably the sole motives of Edward for this pious 
dedication; but deeper, and holier, and more ten- 
der incentives had worked within the heart of 
Elizabeth, disposing it to that which was indeed, 
on her part, an incalculable sacrifice. From her 
very cradle the young Bridget had evinced such 
heavenly sweetness, such saintlike meekness and 
tender sensibility, as, combined with delicacy of 
constitution, had peculiarly endeared her to the 
maternal heart; the lovely child was, moreover, 
characterized by a degree of pensive seriousness, 
which made her oftener the companion of the 
queen’s retired and thoughtful hours, than a 
sharer of the youthful sports of her more sprightly 
sisters; her happiest holidays were those when 
she was selected to accompany her royal mother 
to the sanctuary of Dartford. 

To the lady abbess, the exemplary Mother St. 
Agnes, the young Bridget Plantagenet attached 
herself as to her second mother, and the inno- 
cent endearments of the royal child soon obtained 
for her a larger portion of the recluse’s heart 
than the pious St. Agnes had believed it possible 
could ever again have been engrossed by an 
earthly affection. Then sprang up the earnest 
and devout longing to satisfy that affection by 
winning over its youthful object from the snares 
of the world to a life of unsullied purity; from 
the splendor of earthly courts, to dwell forever 
in the courts of the House of the Lord, and to 
minister in His holy temple. 

“Spare her to God, my sister, this dear little 
one, this lamb from thy fair flock; thou hast 
enough besides to make thee mother of princes 
in all lands; secure to thyself at least this treas- 
ure in heaven, and to thy child a crown that 


shall not pass away, in which there are no thorns, 
my dear Elizabeth, like those in thy golden circlet.” 

So spoke the lady abbess to her royal friend, 
laying her hand upon the fair child's head, as she 
stood one day beside the queen, while the latter, 
in the fulness of a vexed and wounded spirit, 
was pouring her secret sorrows into the ears of 
sisterly affection, and detailing the cause of anx- 
iety which had already risen to overshadow the 
brilliant prospects of her affianced daughters. 
At that moment the pomps and vanities of the 
world were superseded in Elizabeth’s heart by 
womanly fears and maternal fondness, and after 
confiding to St. Agnes the state difficulties which 
had been started to perplex Edward’s negotia- 
tions for the royal marriages, she continued: 
“And at best, my sister, if all ends well—if my 
daughters are destined to become the wives of 
sovereign princes—will it insure their happi- 
ness, or increase mine? Alas! St. Agnes, my 
sister, shall I not be bereaved of all my children? 
for even this dear little one will in turn be taken 
from me; they will make thee a queen too, Brid- 
get my bird, my blossom, my fearful dove; they 
will take thee, too, away from me, and make 
a queen of thee!” and Elizabeth drew the child 
to her bosom, and wept upon her fair head. 

“Nay, nay, my mother, I will not go, I will 
not be a queen,” whispered the little Bridget, 
sobbing, and clasping her arms tightly round her 
royal mother’s neck; “let my sisters go away to 
be queens,” she continued, “but let me stay in 
England and be a nun.” 

“But wilt thou be a nun in sober truth, and 
wherefore, sweet one?” asked the holy Mother, 
drawing the princess from the queen’s arms into 
her own. 

“Because you are a nun, and seem so happy, 
and I am always happy here; pray my father,” 
pleaded the lovely child, “to let me come and 
live here, to be a holy nun all my life, and love 
God always like good St. Agnes; then you will 
have me still, my own sweet mother, when all 
my sisters are away; my second mother will let 
me pray for you; and so when our turn comes to 
die, we shall be sure to meet in heaven, and live 
together always.” 

It seemed as if an angel spoke, so soft was the 
pleading of that blessed child; a glance of awe- 
struck meaning was interchanged between St. Ag- 
nes and the queen, but both were silent for a time; | 
at last—* Elizabeth,” said the lady abbess, “does 
not the will of God manifest itself by the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, and wilt thou withstand 
His pleasure?” 

“Forbid it all my hopes of heaven!” the queen 
fervently replied, and devoutly raising her eyes 
to the image of the crucifixion, she inwardly 
ejaculated the solemn vow to win from Edward 
the sacrifice of all earthly views for this one 
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beloved child, and his sanction, too, for her heav- 
enly espousals, Elizabeth was faithful to her 
solemn engagement, for this pious purpose met 
with no strenuous opposition from her royal 
consort, and it was soon publicly known that the 
princess Bridget was to take the veil in the Con- 
vent of Dartford. 

It was the morning of the festival of Whitsun- 
tide, in the year of our Lord 1478, and the bells 
of Catholic London were ringing out more joy- 
ously than usual in honor of so great a feast. 
The monks of Westminster in full procession, 
and chanting Te Deum laudamus, bad reached 
the western entrauce of the Abbey Church, and 
the canons of old St. Paul’s, having sung the hour 
of prime, awaited in the choir of their venerable 
Cathedral the arrival of the high priest and his 
attendants to celebrate Mass; but there was 
one little church in the outskirts of the metrop- 
olis which outdid every other in its gorgeous 
decorations and its solemn service on this mem- 
orable day; its tessellated pavement was strewn 
with the fairest flowers of spring, its rood-screen 
was decked with evergreens, and throuzh the 
lancet-windows of its deep chancel the sunlight 
streamed upon such glory as would be d'fficult 
for some of us nowadays even to image. This 
was St. Bennet’s of Dartford; in this church, 
from the hands of the venerable Prelate who 
occupied the episcopal throne within the choir, 
was Bridget Plantagenet to receive this day the 
veil and habit of the Benedictine Rule. 

The youthful postulant knelt before the gates 
of the oaken screen until the conclusion of High 
Mass, when she was conducted by the lady abbess 
within the sanctuary, and there kneeling at the 
feet of the Bishop, demanded of him the habit of 
the Order. When the ceremony of admittance 
was concluded, the newly-made novice retired 
with Mother St. Agnes for some minutes, and 
returned after having cast off her worldly dress 
and vested herself in the simple garment and 
long white veil which was to be her costume till 
the day of her profession. Few could look un- 
moved upon that infantine countenance, and 
those features of celestial beauty, as, absorbed in 
devotion, she stood at the entrance of the choir, 
and joined her innocent childlike tones to the 
voices of the other Sisters, who were singing 
Elegt albjecta esse, etc.—“I have chosen to be an 
abject in the house of my God, rather than to 
dwell in the tabernacle of sinners.” 

The queen had borne up with dignified com- 
posure until this touching moment, but when all 
was over, and with no other witness than her 
friend St. Agnes, she was admitted to an inter- 
view with her daughter in the oratory of the 
lady abbess, the chord of over-strained resolution 
suddenly relaxed, and all the mother rushed into 
her heart, as, flinging herself on her knees, she 


wrapt her arms round the sweet innocent, ex- 
claiming: “ Take her, take her, St. Agnes! I have 
given her to thee. I have given her to God, my 
best, my dearest, now no longer mine!” and 
drawing her head back from the bosom of the 
weeping child, Elizabeth resigned her to the 
guardianship of the holy Mother, who received 
the precious deposit with a solemn appeal to 
Heaven so to bless and prosper her now and 
hereafter, as she faithfully acquitted herself of 
the delegated trust. 

“And she is still thine, my sister, more than 
ever thine,” tenderly continued the mild St. Ag- 
nes: “thou hast lent her to the Lord, and He will 
keep her for thee; and perchance, even in this 
world, when all thy princely offspring beside this. 
little one are parted from thee, thou mayest 
resort for comfort and sympathy to the filial 
heart, which will not cherish thee less dutifully 
because thou hast chosen for thy child a heavenly 
inheritance rather than a perishable kingdom, 
and hast lain the sacrifice, unspotted by the 
world, thus eaily at the feet of thy Creator.” 

These words o1 the lady abbess of Dartford 
were uttered in a prophetic spirit. By thus 
yielding up to Gd the child of her tenderest 
affection, Elizabeth was unconsciously laying up 
for herself a source of sweet consolation against 
the evil days when a black and final eclipse fell 
on her greatness, and the descendant of royalty, 
the wife of a king, the mother of princes, was. 
held captive within the same realm which had 
owned her for its queen, and upon the throne of 
which her daughter Elizabeth still sat with nom- 
inal sovereignty. 

The restless and rancorous spirit of Henry VII, 
never forgave the real or imputed wrongs of 
Richmond; nor had he consented but with ex- 
treme reluctance, and as the only means of secur- 
ing himself on the throne of England, to mingle 
his Lancastrian blood with the hated stream of 
York, by a marriage with Edward’s daughter. 
His secret antipathy to that ill-fated princess 
manifested itself throughout their union; re- 
peated unkindnesses and contemptuous looks 
might have proceeded to open attacks, had not 
the cautious monarch politically abstained from 
all measures which might tend to agitate the 
question between his dubious rights to the crown, 
and those of Elizabeth, more cordially reocog- 
nized by the English people. 

But on the queen dowager, the special object 
of his aversion, he wreaked, without fear or 
scruple, the avengeful malice of his temper: 
he condemned her to perpetual seclusion in the 
abbey of Bermondsey, by a refinement of cruelty, 
rejecting her earnest petition to be allowed the 
choice of her prison, and permission to retire to 
Dartford nunnery, where, though the friend of 
her youth had lately been removed by death, the 
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society of her still dearest and most dutiful child 
would have rendered more endurable her lot of 
captivity. Not conteat with immuring the queen 
in a conventual prison, Henry further indulged 
his inveterate dislike by restricting her, under 
color of guarding against intrigue, from all in- 
tercourse with her married daughters, beyond 
the miserable comfort of receiving from them, 
at long intervals, a cold and short visit of cere- 
mony. 

Before many years had passed, it was nearly 
forgotten, not only by the nation at large, but 
even by her immediate family and more familiar 
friends, that the widowed queen of Edward 1V, 
the stepmother of England’s reigning monarch, 
and of three proud and puissant nobles, still lan- 
guished out the years of her desolate old age (for 
grief kills not) in the cloistered gloom of Ber- 
mondsey. : 

Providence, however, had kept in store for the 
soul thus severely chastened one drop of sweet- 
ness to mingle with her bitter cup, and make the 
end more blest than the beginning. Towards 
the latter end of Elizabeth’s life, Henry so far 
relaxed in his vindictive cruelty, as to permit oc- 
casional intercourse between the captive queen 
and her danghter Bridget. The former was not 
permitted to exchange her prison of Bermondsey 
for the beloved haunts of Dartford, but the 
royal nun was allowed liberty of absence from 
her cloister and the inestimable privilege of min- 
istering to her mother’s comfort during her de- 
clining years. The humble Sister Alice of St. 
Benedict had merged the fatal distinctions which 
would have rendered her obnoxious to the king 
as Bridget Plantagenet; of her, therefore, he 
entertained no apprehensions: he foresaw no 
chance of reviving influence in that quarter, or 
of recalling Elizabeth to the minds of the people, 
by permitting her occasional intercourse with 
one “ the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
So it was, that having “cast her bread upon the 
waters,” Elizabeth “found it again after many 
days”; and that, when forsaken by the world, 
and by those of her own family whose earthly 
prosperity she had most labored to secure, the 
treasure she had lent unto the Lord was returned 
into her boson (as had been prophetically prom- 
ised) at the hour of her greatest need. The 
child, to whose eternal welfare she had sacrificed 
so large a portion of her own happiness, was 
sent like a ministering angel, to bind up her 
bruised and broken heart, to cheer, to comfort 
and sustain her in the decline of age, at the 
time of sickness, and in the hour of death. 

Of Bridget Plantagenet little more ’is known 
than that, after fulfilling the last offices to her 
departed parent, she returned to her own cloister 
and the humble obscurity of her conventual life; 
and there, spending the remainder of her days 
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in prayer and contemplation, she died and was 
buried in the same convent, A. D. 1517, in the 
eighth year of King Henry VIIL. 

The effigy of Elizabeth Plantagenet still lies at 
Westminster in marble magnificence beside that 
of her royal consort. Emblematic of their living 
union and joyless grandeur, is the repose of those 
two marble images side by side, extended in 
sepulchral state; no sculptured monument nor 
humbler stone with its forlorn “Hic jacet,” 
marked out at Dartford, even before the dissola- 
tion of religious houses, the last resting-place of 
Bridget Piantagenet; yet in those troublesome 
times, when “every man’s hand was against his 
brother,” compared with the royal wretchedness 
of the two Elizabeths, how enviable was her ob- 
scure and peaceful destiny! 

It is pleasant and good to turn for a moment 
from those disastrous annals to an unsullied 
page: to the life of one who, “born to great 
cares, the daughter of a king,” early descended 
from that tearful eminence, and so escaping the 
storm that laid waste her royal house, lived out 
the term of her natural life in unmolested quiet, 
and in the exercise of all duties and charities 
that fell within the sphere of her limited respon- 
sibility; one who had her hope in heaven, and 
her conscience “clear of offence to all mankind,” 
and so passed away from earth, unrecorded by 
its proud chronicles of fame, but having her 
name written in that book, wherein at the great 
day of summing-up, many a one that the world 
worshippeth shall be found wanting, and not a 
few of those it despiseth shall appear blazoned 
in characters of light. 


The Cross. 


BY COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


HERE appeared in this world of misery and 

crime a symbol of glory and of virtue; in 
this world, where tyranny sat enthroned with 
slavery, a symbol of eternal justice and holy free- 
dom; in this world of incessant grief, a symbol 
of everlasting consolation. He who called Him- 
self the Son of Man has bequeathed the instru- 
ment of His passion to mankind, and for eighteen 
hundred years mankind have reverentially bent 
before that sacred legacy. Prior to that time, 
emperors and kings alone had their standards and 
banners; He gave one to the poor, to the whole 
human race; and the mighty of this world flung 
aside theirs to adore it. 
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The Cross of Christ has presided over all the 
destinies of the modern world: it is linked with 
its trials, and with all its glories; it has served 
as a basis to its institutions, and a standard to its 
armies; it has consecrated the most dazzling 
pageantries of civilization, and the mcst secret 
emotions of piety; it has sanctified the palaces of 
emperors and the huts of peasants. - 

After serving as a jewel to our virgins, a deco- 
ration to our warriors, it receives our last sigh, 
and then covers our grave. Transmitted by a 
crucified Saviour to His Church, it has passed from 
hand to band, even to that of His vicar in the 
present day, and by the two hundred and fifty- 
eighth successor of St. Peter has just been uplifted 
amidst countless benediclions over the Eternal 
City and the world. 

And to-day there exist a people proclaiming 
themselves the pontiffs of civilization, the de- 
liverers of nations, the arbiters of the future; and 
this people have discarded the Cross! 

This sacrifice—this last sacrifice—entered doubt- 
less into the designs of God; and He who has 
interdicted us even a desire of vengeance, will, 
no doubt, charge Himself with the chastisement 
of the crime. But we avow we could have 
wished that this chalice had been spared us, that 
men had left us the privilege of venerating ex- 
teriorly the sacred emblem of our faith, of turn- 
ing sometimes towards it when tired of the world. 

The time was when at the mere rumor of the 
insult to which this sacred symbol was subjected 
in a distant land, all Europe was roused; and 
nine times an overflow of heroism and devotion 
inundated the East, to proclaim there the reign 
and the victory of Christ. To-day, we will 
hardly accord it a few tears; scarcely will two 
or three journalists bestir themselves to defend 
it. Are we hence to augur its disappearance for 
ever? Is that religion of which it is the sy mbol 
about to be engulfed in the common ruin of 
empires and laws? Christians, no! it will not be 

.80. From the midst of the fresh trials which 
God prepares, she will arise, not only living, but 
victorious, her brow adorned with a new crown. 
To the trials of prosperity are to succeed those of 
misfortune and persecution, and the latter is a 
chalice of which she has always drunk deeply 
when about to display her invincible power. 
Religion might seem to have suffered enough, to 
have shed sufficient blood and tears to prove her 
Divine missiun; yet, since nothing suffices with 
hardened man, since every age requires her to 
show her title-deeds to a celestial origin, every age 
shall see them. She will never recede from her 
immortal destiny. Bvzshold her, then, divested of 
all the ornamei:ts of her happier days; descending, 
like an indefatigable wrestler, alone into that 
arena in which she has already conquered the 
world. 


For ourselves, who have been the powerless 
witnesses of her wounds, and whose hearts have 
been torn by her griefs, we feel our life and 
strength rekindle at her voice, and draw from the 
recollection of her struggles and triumphs where- 
with to stifle our despair and conquer our faint- 
heartedness. 

If it had been decreed for us to have lived in 
times when Jesus dwelt on earth, ard to have 
beheld Him but for one moment, we had doubt- 
less chosen that one in which He walked crowned 
with thorns, and falling with fatigue, towards 
Calvary; in like manner, we thank God that He 
placed the short period of our mortal being in an 
epoch when His holy religion has fallen into 
revilement and contempt, in order that we may 
cherish it in our humility, dedicate to its service 
more completely our existence, love it more ten- 
derly, cling to it more closely. We embrace with 
affection the shattered remnants of this Cross, and 
vow to it an eternal devotion. Hurled from our 
temples, it lies buried in the sanctuary of our 
hearts, and there we will never forsake it. From 
a world where it is scorned, we turn towards it 
in heaven, where still blaze around it those words 
Divine: “In hoc signo vinces,” 


Catholic Notes. 


—There is a library in Rome, named after Victor 
Emmanuel, which is entirely formed from the spoli- 
ated libraries of the Dominicans, Jesuits, and other 
orders in the Church. 

— The Jesuits have two colleges at Bombay, one 
called St. Francis’ and the other St. Mary’s. The 
former has more than seven hundred students, the 
latter four hundred. About one half of them are Cath- 
olics. Among the students are Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Mahomedans, 

—The Rome correspondent of the Freiburg Ltberté 
anpounces a forthcoming grand pilgrimage of Slavs to 
the Vatican as an affirmation of the enion of the faith- 
ful of those countries with the Apostolic See, their 
recognition of the benefits they have always recelved, 
and the hope that their welfare may grow in accordance 
with their attachment to the Chair of Peter. 

——The magnificent Church of San Franclsco di 
Paolo, opposite the royal palace, Naples, which had 
been closed for more than twenty years, has just heen 
reopened for public worship. The office of rector is in 
the gift of the royal family, and during the reign of the 
late king the Ecclesiastical Court refused to confirm 
his choice. The Benedictine monk who has now been 
appointed rector bs King Humbert, has been confirmed 
in his office bv the Archbishop. 

—A TRIBUTE TO IRELAND.—Cardinal Manning, 
after laying the foundation-stone of a new Catholic 
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Church recently in England, referred to the life of St. 
Patrick, whose name the church is to bear, and said that 
in every land where English was spoken were the sons 
of St. Patrick—priests, people, Bishops; so that there 
were in the episcopate of the Catholic Church more of 
the spiritual sons of St. Patrick mitred and ruling over 
the flock of God than of any other saint, save only the 
Apostles of Christ. 

—Cardinal Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, has re- 
ceived a letter from the Pope expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the action of the French Bishops in defending 
the religious orders, the persecution of which, he says, 
may lead to grave calamities. The Pope regrets that 
the Ministry did not accept the declaration of the con- 
gregations which the Government itself originally sug- 
gested. He considers it his duty to protest against the 
present proceedings of the Ministry and to defend in 
all parts of the world the institutions and rights of the 
Church. 

— Humbert of Italy must be getting used to snubs 
by this time. The other day Bishop Massaia returned 
to Rome after many years’ absence in Central Africa. 
During his stay on the “dark continent” he did a 
noble work for religion, civilization and ecience. For 
his services in the last-named field the Geographical 
Society of Rome gave him a brilliant reception. Hum- 
bert thought it was time for him to recognize the worth 
of his “honored subject.” He offered him the Great 
Cordon of the Order of Mauritius and Lazarus. The 
Bishop declined the gift, assuring the giver that ‘it 
was not meet that a subject should receive a decoration 
from hands that had plucked the crown from the brow 
of his sovereign.” 


—CatTuno ic ScHooits In NEw Yoru.—There are 
fifty-two parochial schools attached to the Catholic 
churches in the city of New York. The pupils are 
taught by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, lay 
teachers, Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Order of St. 
Dominic, Brothers of the Congregation of Mary, Sisters 
of Notre Dame, Ursulipves, Ladies of the Sacred Heart, 
Sisters Marianites of the Holy Cross, Missionary Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, and the Presentation 
Nuns. In twenty-two of the schools boys only are 
taught, and in twenty-one girls only. At the others, 
boys and girls are taught together. Ten thousand one 
hundred scholars attend the echcols for boys, and 
twelve thousaird-and thirty-six those for girls. Four 
thousand one hundred and ten attend where girls and 
boys are taught together. The total number of scholars 
in these schools is 26,270. 


— LETTER OF CARDINAL GUIBERT.—The Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris has published a letter which 
he addressed on the 7th ult. to the Minister of the in- 
terior. He argues that the Declaration recently made 
by the Religious Orders and Congregations morally 
bound the Government to tolerate their existence. It 
probably was felt to be binding on the Jate Administra- 
tions and therefore M.de Freycinet resigned. The Car- 
dinal. quoting Montaigne, says that on the brink of a 
precipice the only way of advancing is to turn back, 
and be points out that the tendency of (hese persecuting 
measures is to create a belief that the Church and a Re- 
public cannot exist together in France as they do in 
other countries, and that the Republic in attacking the 
Chareh, is only injuring itself. as France, owing every- 
thing to the Catholic Faith, will never consent to aban- 
don it, or again assume before Europe the character of 
@ nation without God and without worship. 


— J. Fennimore Cooper, the novelist, clearly desig- 
nates the Church (whether consciously or not we can- 


not say) and draws an excellent picture of the inanity 
of the Protestant sects in the following sentences, 
which we cull from the {introduction to one of his 
novels: “There is,” he writes, ‘“‘an uneasy desire 
among many well-disposed -persons to get the fruits of 
ths Christian Faith, without troubling themselves 
about the Faith itself. This is done under the sanction 
of Peace Societies, Temperance and Moral Reform Soci- 
eties, in which the end is too often mistaken for the 
means. When the Almighty sent His Son on earth, it 
was to point out the way in which all this was to be 
brought about, by means of the Church; but men have 
so frittered away that body of divine organization, 
throngh their divisions and subdivisions all arising 
from human conceit, that it is no longer regarded as the 
agency it was so obviously intended to be, and various 
contrivances are to be employed as substitutes for that 
which proceeded directly from the Son of God.” 


—Dominus Petra Mea—‘ The Lord is my Rock.” 
The significant legend of the armorial bearings of the 
second Bishop of Newark seems to have been topically 
prophetical, now that as Archbishop of Petra, in partt- 
bus infidelium, he comes to New York as Coadjutor of 
its eminent Ordinary. But more than a suggestion of a 
happy coincidence, is the significance of this beautiful 
aspiration to which allover whom Archbishop Corrigan 
is to rule will add a hearty Amen. In the years which 
are before him, the age and the world will indsed have 
changed, if both he and his people do not need, at 
times, all the strength which the rock typifies, but 
which comes from above. And that strength will have 
with ita mildness and a sweetness which make power 
most useful in defence, and least irksome in exercise. 
De petra melle! Mildoess and strength have charac- 
terized the new Archbishop’s rule elsewhere, and a 
knowledge of this, adds heartiness to the welcome with 
which, this week, he is greeted by all the Catholics of 
New York, on his coming amongst them at the bidding 
of Peter, the true Rock, against whom no enemy of 
Christ prevails.—Cathulte Review. 


— Mr. Jonn CHar.es Earur, B. A.—A rumor 
published im several papers, to the effect that Mr. John 
Charles Earle, B. A. is likely to leave the Catholic 
Church, which he joined mauy years ago when an An- 
glican clergyman, has, we are happy to see, brought a 
very prompt and satisfactory rejoinder from that gen- 
tleman. “It is now,” says Mr. Earle, “thirty years 
since I submitted to the authority of the Holy See, and 
1 have never for a single moment thought of witadraw- 
ing myself from it. The report has probably grown in 
sume way outof my writings on the Resurrection of the 
Body, which have been mistaken by many Catholics 
and Protestants, though I stated explicitly from the 
first that I had no intention of contravening any doc- 
trine of the Catholic Keligion.”. Mr. Earle has done 
well not to ignore the gossip which has gratuitously 
concerned itsce!f with his affairs. ‘To many he is more 
than a mere name; and among those Catholics who are 
acquainted with his thoughtful poetry, there is not one 
who will not be espe ally giad to have the uncasin»ss 
caused by this chatter of a newspaper corresp: ndent, 
in want of “copy,” set finally at rest.—Liverpool Cuth- 
olic Times. 

— A Worp To CaTHOoLic MotneERs.—Mothers and 
fathers and the older brothers and sisters of little chil- 
dren, be thoroughly Catholic yourselves, and teach the 
younger enes to Jove you, and they will be Catholics 
too. Motrers you are the very repre-entatives of 
religion to the little child who feels more awe in 
prayer, whilst kneeling at your knee, than you do 
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yourself; ail you say and do makes its lasting impres- 
sion: you are moulding the plastic material for life, and 
hold in your hands a clay which you can turn and 
fashion any way you wil!. Teach the little ones the 
meaning of the Crucifix. Tell them what kind of lives 
tho saints lived. Have the walls of your room adorned 
with holy pictures. And by your example, teach them 
that Christ is to be loved above everything inthis worid. 
And you, fathers and husbands, teach the children to 
love you, and to fear you too. Let them, from earliest 
Quys, look up to you with reverence, as the very model 
ofa Christian man; teach them to be truthful—to prefer 
0 soffer anything rather than to tell a lie; to be hon- 
et-=to keep their fingers off what does not belong to 
them, and to be courageous and brave. You will thus 
be formers and fashioners of good, sterling Christians 
and of loyal citizens; brave, true, honest, and without 
sectarian cart. At all events, you will thus give your 
ehiidren the best possible preparation for school, and 
bring a blessing on your homes and on the country of 
your edoption.—Abp. Vaughan. 

=——AnorngR Strixine Curge—Dr. John Quinn, 
&® physician of Belfast, Ireland, reports the following 
- remarkable cure to Very Rev. Father Cavanagh, of 
Knecks ‘Some months ago my attention was first 
ealied to the cure of Elizabeth Duffy, of No. —— Leeson 
street, Beifact, agai sixteen—a pale, fair, anemic girl, 
hardly able te walk, and suffering almost incessantly 
from pain. Oa examination, I found a large lump in 
the grein, and three large ulcers in the outer side 
ef the thigh. I expressed my opinion very strongly 
thet nothing bat a surgical examination, and, most 
Hxely, operation, could be of use. I gave her a little 
earbolc oi] and morphia to allay pain. The morphia 
sickened her, as indeed I feared it would, owing to 
constitutional and stomach irritability. I did not see 
Miss Duffy till nearly three weeks ago, on her return 
from Knock. The change in her condition was sur- 
prising. (I had seen the girl occasionally—but not as 
her doctor—on my professional visits to her mother's 
house, while attending a younger child; but declined 
to interfere unless the surgical examination was un- 
dergone.) She had then become healthy and pleasing- 
looking, with red lips and full pulse, and the ‘runnings’ 
healed. I have seen her three or four times since, and 
each time her condition was improved. The Jump in 
the groin is gone, and only the marks of the three ulcers 
remain. Daring the entire time she did not take a 
particle of medicine, the carbolic oil having been used 
only at first, and the morphia but a few times. ‘To-day 
I pronounce her well, and fit for work. I learn from 
her mother that the ‘running’ had never ceased since 
she was a mere child. To sum up, then, | regret that 
there was not a surgical examination of the limb made, 
believing, as I do, that necrosis of the bone undvubt- 
edly existed. I am confident that no medical treatment, 
change of air, or food, could have brought about a 
cure so rapidly, or indeed at all; and I am forced to the 
conclusion, though sceptical about miracles, that the 
all-powerful interference of the Blessed Virgin has 
operated upon Elizabeth Duffy in a wondrous cure 
whilst at Knock.” 

— John Gutenberg, who is usually considered the 
inventor of printing, printed at Mentz, or Mayence, in 
Hesse Darmstadt, an edition of the Bible in 1455. 
This was the first work which issued from his pres=, 
and was printed eighty years before Luther’s Bible 
made its appearance, which was not published till 1534. 
Moreover, Gutenberg's Bible had passed through five 
editions before 1534. Another edition of the Bible was 
pubifshed at Nuremberg, and was reprinted three times 


before the date of Luther's edition. A Bible printed at 
Augsburg had passed through two editions before the 
time of Luther. All these Bibles were edited by Catho- 
lics, printed by Catholics, and their publication was 
sanctioned by the Catholic Church in Germany, Le- 
ther’s own country, during the century preceding his 
time. How false, then, is the assertion that the monk 
of Wittenberg was the first to give the Bible to his 
eountrymen! In Spain the Bible had been printed in 
1478, before Protestantism was heard of, and four edi- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures had been published in 
France, one in Bohemia, and five in Belgium before 
1534, tre dete of Luther's translation. In Italy Maler- 
mi’s famous translation of the Bble was printed in 
seventeen different edit'ons between 1471 and 1567. He 
was a Camaldolese monk, and Audin says:—‘ Malermi 
translated the Bible into the Ltalian language about 
the year 1421, and before the end of the 15'h century his 
version was reprinted nine times, ard near'y twenty 
times in the 16h century.” In fact there is hardly 
a language which has been, at any time, spoken by 
Christiens in which there is pot. et extant scme ancient 
verssion of the Sacred Seriptures. A whole eccinpert- 
nent of the library at the British Museum is devoted 
to the reception of old vernacular versions of the B:ble. 
A most noteworthy fact in conrection with these ver- 
sions is, that they are generally translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, which is universally admitted, even by 
Protestant divines to be authentic, whereas Luther, 
Calvin, ZuingHus, Beza, and Bucer, each assailed the 
translations published by the others, and censured them 
with the utmost asperity. 

—OnIGINAL Desians oF CoLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
—Everything of a historical character connected with 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral is a matter of such 
peculiar interest to Catholics generally throughont 
Christendom, that we make no scruple in passing on at 
once, bere, to our readers the singular and, we believe 
authentic account given by our neighbor the Builder 
touching the discovery of the original design of the 
architect. The designs for the priocipal front, for- 
merly kept, one of them, with the archives of the 
Cathedral. the other in the Masong’ lodge, were lost, it 
appears, when the French occupied the city in 1794. 
In 1814 one of these drawings, that representing the 
north tower, was accidentally discovered in a corn-loft 
at Darmstadt by a decorative painter who was about 
to occupy the loft as a studio. Being drawn on parch- 
ment, it had been used for many years as the bottom 
of asort of tray in which to dry beans; but with the 
exception of the marks left by the nails which fastened 
it to the wooden rim, and a fracture In the lower part 
of it, it was little injured. Fortunately it came into 
the possession of Dr. Miller, the distinguished archi- 
tect of Darmstadt, who published a fac-simile of it in 
1818—he, in fact, being the authority for the present 
statement. M. Willemin, as it happened, at the time 
of this discovery was publishing his work Monu- 
ments Fransats Inédits, and Dr. Mé!ler was so struck 
by the analogy which appeared between the style of 
a large window represented in the twelfth number of 
that work, and that of the details of the tower at 
Cologne, that he mentioned the circumstance to M. 
Boisser¢ée, who was then oceupied with his large work on 
the Cathedral. Inquiries were subsequently made of 
M. Willemin, when it was learnt that the window in 
question formed part of a very large drawing of a 
church on parchment, then in the possession of M. Im- 
bart, an architect in Paris, who had obtained it from 
M. Fourcroy, who, it secms, had found it in Belgium. 
M. Boisserée, having contrived to purchase this draw- 
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ing, it was at onee recognized as representing a part of 


the facade of Cologne Cathedral. 1t was subsequently ! 


sold to the King of Prussia, his Majesty soon after- 
wards presenting it to the city of Cologne. United 
with the drawing discovered at Darmstadt, it repre- 
sents, in point of fact, the whole of the principal front. 
The size of the drawings together, says our contempo- 
rary, is about 6it. sin. wide and 13ft. long.— Weekly 
Register. 


Cenfraternity of the Immaculate Conceptior 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes) 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING Nov. %. 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity: Conversion to the Faith 
for 21 persons and 4 families,—change of lite for 18 
persons and 5 families,—spiritual favors for 9 persons 
and 6 families.—temporal favors for 10 persons and 2 
families,—recovery of health for 25 persons and 1 
family, of mind for 1, and of hearing for 2,—employ- 
ment for 20 persons,—grace of a happy death for 17 
persons,—also for all the religious orders lately expelled 
frum France; 37 particular intentions, and 4 thauksyiv- 
ings for favors obtained. 


FAVORS OBTAINED, 


For a number of years it has been our pleasure to 
publish accounts of many favors obtained through the 
intercession of our Blessed Mother. Many others, 
however, might have been recorded had the recipients 
been more faithful in informing us of them; but, 
however great the pumber of favors obtained may be, 
we confidently affirm that they would have been more 
than doubled had the petitioners been animated with a 
more lively faith, and a more persevering spirit, in their 
supplications. The promise of our divine Lord is ab- 
solute: Ask and you shall receive. .... Amen,amen, 
I say to you, if you ask the Father anything tn My 
Nume, He will give it you. But the Apostle St. James 
tells us the reason why we do not always obtain what 
we ask: You ask and receive not, because you ask 
amiss; .... ask in faith, nothing wavering: for he 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea that is moved 
and carried abut by the wind... .. Therefore, let 
not that man think that he shall receive anything of 
the Lord. When we pray, therefore, we must have 
a lively faith in the power and mercy of our heavenly 
Father; to act otherwise would be suspecting the good- 
ness and veracity of God. But we must also persevere 
in our prayers. Our Lord does not simply say, ask, 
but He adds: Knock and it shall be opened to you, 
thus teaching us that perseverance is one of the essen- 
tial qualities of a good prayer. God, indeed, desires 
sometimes to try our faith; He delays answering our 
demands, and yields, as it we.e, only to our importuni- 
ties. You know this, dear associates, from your own 
experience, who have found relief in your various af- 


flictions. It was generally after protracted prayers and 
repeated novenas that you obtained the desired favor. 
Had you ceased praying after a few days, you would 
not have received it; but you prayed without wavering, 
and continued to knock at the door of divine meroy, till 
at jength it opsned to you. Yes: when our petitions 
are not granted, it is generally because we are lacking 
in fervor and perseverance. But our prayers are some- 
times heard in a manner we do not anticipate, because 
Gol knows far better than we do what is most condu- 
cive to our salvation. You were sick and infirm, and 
you asked to be relieved from this infirmity, and the 
infirmity continued; but God granted you something 
better: He gave you patience and resignation tu His holy 
will. ... You solici‘ed the cure of a chi d, or of a dear 
friend, end yet both died, but they died a holy death— 
the child in its baptismal innocence, and the dear friend 
reconciled with God, and fortified by the Sacraments of 
the Churchs had they lived, a3 you so earnestly desired 
and solicited, they might have died in sin, and without 
the Sacraments: your prayers, therefore, were granted, 
but in a more perfect manner than you had expected. 
Ignorant as we are of what is really good for us or our 
friends, we ask too often certain things, which in the 
eyes of Gud are rather evils than favors; hence we 
should always make this reservation: supposing that 
what I ask be for the greater glory of God and the good 
of my soul, or that of my neighbor. But there are 
some who have very false ideas of virtue and sanctifica- 
tion: they imagine that in order to please God, one 
should be wi:hout temptation, and because they feel 
wi'hin themselves an opposition to virtue and an in- 
c‘ination to evil, they conclude that they are in a danger- 
ous state, and that their prayers are of no avail. Now, 
dear associates, in our present condition, temptetions 
and trials are absolu‘ecly unavoidable: they may be as 
an exp:ation for past offences, but they are always a 
prevention against relapses, and they are an incentive 
to confidence in God. ‘Your prayers, therefore, are 
heard if, when tempted, yeu resist temptation, and 
when in your various trials you do not murmur against 
God, but rather bless the hand that smites you. Let 
the associates, then, continue to pray confidently and 
perseveringly, and their prayers cannot fait to be heard, 
for they are presented to God by Hts own Immaculate 
Mother, who feels for them the tenderness and compas- 
sion of a true mother. : 


We are informed of the conversion of twe young men 
who had been recommended to the prayers of the ser- 
vants of Mary, also of the happy isaue of 8 lawsuit, end 
of the recovery of voice by the use of the water of 
Lourdes. 

OBITUABY. 

The following deceased persons have been recem- 
mended to the prayers of the Confraternity: Miss 
Kater LAFFERTY, of Philadelphia, Pa., who departed 
this life November 7th. Mr. JouN FLAHERTY, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. deceased some time ago. Mr. T. 
MoraN, who died on the 15th inet. Mr. Tomas Gar- 
RITY, of Chicago, I1l., who died a most edifying death. 
JOHN MAGUIRE, of Cheboygan, Mich., who lately met 
with asudden and accidental death, ELLEN FaRagLi, 
of Montgomery Station, Ind. Mary and Nevum 
BRoDEBICK, JOHN and ELi1za RocHForD, and Brip- 
GET CLARK, of Baltimore, Md. And several others 
whose names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. Grane, 0. S. C., 
(Direetor of the Confraternity. 
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Uouth’s Department. 


The Sculptor’s Awakening. 


BY M. L. M. 


(CONCLUSBION.) 


II. 


%,HE sun was already well on his 
course when Jobn van Euel be~ 
came conscious that he was lying 
on the bridge, tired, chilled with 
cold, and his head aching badly; 

he rubbed his eyes, wondered lazily 
what his wife would say when he 
got home, and muttered: “What a 
stupid dream I have had!” As he 
tried to rise with a painful effort, 
every limb had, it seemed to him, a separate pain; 
leaning his left hand heavily on the ground for 
support, he felt the smart of a sharp wound, and 
on looking found that there was a small incision 
in the palm, about half an inch in length. 

“It was true, then!” exclaimed John, in min- 
gled surprise and awe. 

As if the the conviction gave him a new life, he 
aprang up with alacrity, forgetful alike of the 
wound, numbness and aching joints; once more 
the marble vision rose up in all its grace and 
beauty before him, and burning with the desire 
to make it a reality, he hurried home. Bertha, 
pale and anxious, was watching at the door; he 
longed to tell her all, and could not forbear a 
laugh when she said: “ Why, John, you have had 
a fall, asharp-stone has cut deep into your hand Pie 
however, he prudently accepted her matter-of- 
fact explanation of the wound, and while she was 
tenderly bathing and swathing it, bis thoughts 
were of the lovely statue; it seemed to stand be- 
fore him pointing the way to fame and fortune. 
Already he beheld Bertha sailing to Massin a flow- 
ered silk gown, while he sported a cloak of Lyons 
velvet, and a feather as long and erect as the 
wealthiest burgomaster of Bruges could boast. 

These paltry notions gradually faded as bis 
work progressed, idleness had no longer a charm 
for the young sculptor, and his boon companions 
never heard the conclusion of his revolutionary 
harangue. From the moment when, by the sale 
of some angels’ heads, he obtained a great block of 
marble, and, with a fellow-workman’s help, con- 
veyed it into his studio, he labored incessantly to 
perpetuate in indellible lines the features of the 


fair vision that was ever present to his thoughts; 
he had a superstitious notion that the dwarf 
would actually come toclaim the statue, and so he 
worked on with energy and perseverance. 

The six months had passed, the figure was com- 
pleted, and the enraptured van Euel found him- 
self a finished sculptor; he was now free to de- 
vote his time to other work, and the support of 
the family no longer devolved on his faithful 
wife; but he worked in another room, leaving his 
atelier in possession of the beautiful statue, which 
seemed to smile upon him as morning and even- 
ing he paid it a visit, and while gazing with de- 
light at its exquisite perfection, he touched and re- 
touched it with jealous care to add to its symmetry, 
until, at last, he threw aside his chisel in mingled 
despair and confidence, saying: “ I can do no more.” 
Bertha laughingly warned him not to make an idol 
of his grand statue, for he seemed almost to wor- 
shipit. The truth was he loved it beyond expres- 
sion, for it had taught him the joy of self-exertion, 
it had awakened the artistic talent which had long 
slumbered in his mind; and even if the treach- 
erous dwarf never came for it, fifty purses of gold 
would not measure the value of what he had al- 
ready gained in habits of industry, sobriety, and 
perseverance, It had become pleasant to him to 
fee] his power, to see the ideal assume a palpable 
shape beneath his touch. His next essay in mar- 
ble was a Madonna, for which his wife sat as the 
model, with her youngest born, an infant of a few 
weeks, cradled in ber arms. It was a beautiful 
image, and quickly found a place in a neighbor- 
ing college chapel; but Bertha was disappointed. 

“ Ah!” said she, with a sigh, after the purchaser 
had taken it away, “if it were only like your fa- 
vorite! But how could it be when you took my 
poor face for a model; you should have worked 
it all out of your own mind as you did the first.’ 

But the sculptor thought otherwise: “The 
face I copied suits better,” be said, smiling fondly 
on his faithful wife: “It is a sweet, Christian 
face, while the other is, I fear, that of a heathen— 
grand and majestic, if you will, but the grandeur 
and the majesty are of earth and not of heaven.” 

The simple-hearted Bertha was greatly puzzled 
by this unfavorable criticism of a work which 
she knew to be so highly prized by him, but her 
John was often a wonder to her in these days; 
there was an elevation of thought, a loftiness of 
purpose quietly appearing, wholly unlike the 
merry and boisterous workman of a year ago. 

The anniversary of his strange dream or vision 
came and passed, the dilatory little dwarf did not 
appear, and John ceased to expect him, but still 
he remained faithful to his promise of secrecy. 

Returning home unexpectedly after a week's ab- 
sence at superintending some ornamental work 
in the chapel where his Madonna was placed, he 

found Bertha, with her lap full of gold, weeping 
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bitterly. His first impression was that the dwarf 
had called for the statue, and with a keen pang 
at the thought that he should see it no more, he 
rushed wildly into his work-room: it was empty; 
he buried his face in his hands and groaned aloud; 
but Bertha, smiling timidly through her tears, 
told him the beautiful statue was safe, and she 
would take him to its new home, 

As one in a dream he f. lowed her; she led the 
way swiftly to the Prefecture; as they approached 
it, he was amazed to behold the hats of his felluw- 
townsmen doffed with respectful admiration to 
his wife and himself in their neat but well-worn 
apparel: what could it all mean? In his wildest 
dreams, he had never imagined such deference as 
was shown on every hand. They entered the 
City Hall, which was thronged with the lead- 
ing citizens, all intent on some exciting subject. 
The burghers had just been deciding upon a 
tutelary figure for the Chamber of Commerce, 
and numerous productions from the first sculptors 
of Bruges and neighboring cities attested the gen- 
eral ambition to furnish the successful image. 
The murmur of voices was hushed as the young 
pair advanced up the hall. 

“Hush!” murmured the chief personages, 
“here he is!” and preceded by Bertha, who, all 
smiles, blushes and tears, led the way. John 
reached the upper end, the crowd respectfully 
making way, and beheld on a pedestal, high above 
all the reat, his own beloved statue—the accepted 
figure—while underneath was engraved in golden 
letters the one word, “ Industry.” 

The mystery was soon explained. Overtempted 
by the burgomaster’s gold, Bertha had allowed 
them to see the hidden statue, and very willing 
was her husband to pardon her disobedience. 

Now that it was gone, he revealed to her the 
whole history of the mysterious work, and many 
& grave discussion they held in fruitless efforts to 
solve the problem. Was it only a dream, or was 
it a delusion of the tempter, or was it, perchance, 
a@ supernatural favor vouchsafed to the sculptor 
in answer to his suffering wife’s earnest petitions 
for “a miracle” to convert the erring one? 

John inclined to believe the last; he knew full 
well the strength of the bad habits which had 
bound him, and had little doubt but that his 
guardian angel had taken the strange form and 
made the extravagant overtures that moved him. 
“It was fitting,” he said, with great earnestness, 
“that to a sinner like me the mercy of God 
should be shown indirectly, and that I should be 
lured to virtue by stratagem and personal motives 
where holier influences had failed. Divine love 
has no limit to its inventiveness.” 

Our sculptor’s life thencefourward proved the 
sincerity of his conversion. Orders multiplied 
rapidly, and occupation became daily more attrac- 
tive to him; his profession was his joy, constitut- 


ing alike the support and the charm of his exist- 
ence. One good quality also brought others alung 
with it, for the virtues, no less than the vices, are 
sisters; and as the lifeless stone figured forth suc- 
cessively their emblematic forms, so the essential 
qualities stepped, we may say, each into her 
shrine in his breast, hallowing his life by their 
silent yet active sway. 

The dwarf never came to claim his share, but 
the name of the mystic treasurer, that fair vision 
of the night, is well known. Fortune and Fame 
bow down to her, and the reckless idler, and the 
slothful dreamer may learn from John van Euel’s 
dream, that a faithful and religious “spirit of in- 
dustry” is the only sure guide to the throne of 
power and the temple of bappiness. 


Martyrdom of Father Ralph Corby, 8. J 


“ ALPH CORBY was born upon the 
% ) Feast of the Annunciation, 1598, 
A not far from the city of Dublin. 
\. VAN His parents were, however, Eag- 
lish people who had gone to Ire- 
land to enjoy greater freedom in the 
practice of their religion. When 
_ their little son was five years old, they 
returned to their own country and 
setiied in Lancashire, but not being 
able to continue in one place by reason of the 
great persecution, they removed to Durham. 

During his childhood Ralph gave proofs of a 
very amiable disposition; he was very obedient, 
very modest and humble, very sincere and truth- 
ful, and had so little appreciation of money 
that if any was given him he always passed it on 
to a younger brother; but better than all this, he 
was very prayerful, and bad a marked devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, always reciting her Office 
on Sundays and festivals. 

God's blessing was poured out upon the whole 
family, and as a reward of the piety of the pa- 
rents, He called not only their children, but them- 
selves also, to serve Iiim in religion—the father 
and his three sons entering the Society of Jesus, 
the mother and her two daughters, the Order of 
St. Benedict. 

At fifteen years of age Ralph was still studying 
at St. Omers preparatory to going to Spain, where 
later on he was made priest; he then returned 
to Flanders, and was sent, after a few years, 
upon the English mission. 
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It was in 1632 that Father Corby returned 
among the poor of Durham to work hard through 
winter and summer, day and night, journeying 
nearly always on foot to the scattered people, 
who had been driven into distant villages by their 
persecutors. It was a hard life for one whose 
health was weak, and who was badly lodged and 
supported, but for twelve years he toiled on, 
gaining hearts for God by the influence of his 
own sweet charity. 

One July day, in the year 1644, as the zealous 
priest was about to begin the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass at a house not far from Newcastle, 
a company of soldiers rushed in upon him, 
and barely permitting him to remove his vest- 
ments, they hurried him to Sunderland, where a 
committee had assembled for the purpose of appre- 
hending priests, and seizing their church property. 
To them he readily confessed that he was in Holy 
Orders, and they immediately had him placed on 
board a small vessel and taken to London, where 
he found another priest, Father Duckett, who was 
his companion afterwards in prison and in death. 

These two holy men were conveyed to Newgate, 
through the crowded streets by a company of 
soldiers beating their drums, and every now and 
then firing off muskets as a sign of rejoicing. 

When confined in his cell, Father Corby knew 
that he would not escape sentence of death; 
therefore he resolved to spend all his time in prep- 
aration, as did also his friend, who seemed, like 
himself, a model of patience, humility, and charity. 

The trial was fixed for the 4th of September, 
and the sentence passed was that of death. Fa- 
ther Corby went back to prison, rejoicing that he 
was to be released so soon from earth, and above 
all thanking God that he was to be executed upon 
the vigil of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 

Though he was lodged in a wretched place 
among condemned felons, loaded with irons, and 
cruelly treated by one of the turnkeys, the servant 
of God made no complaint. Every suffering was 
the occasion rather of thanksgiving, because it 
brought him more closely into union with his 
Divine Master. However, the Governor subse- 
quently gave him a better lodging. 

The last day of his life was given still more 
earnestly to prayer and fasting, and the whole 
night he spent in watching and in speaking with 
those who came to say farewell. 

The Dutchess of Guise was one of the visitors, 
and made her confession to Father Corby, re- 
cieving the Blessed Sacrament from his hands, 
and purchasing the chalice used at his last Mass. 

The French envoy also made his confession to 
this holy priest, who gave him a rosary and 
blessed medal to be sent to the Queen-mother of 
France; many others also received absolution 
from him, and were present at the holy Sacrifice 
which he offered up on the day he was to die. 


Ave Maria. 


From the moment of receiving sentence until 
then, the good Father had been full of heavenly 
peace and joy; but our Lord, who suffered such 
heaviness of soul in the garden, had chosen that 
His servant should also taste the bitterness of 
desolation and fear. This suffering was observed 
by his voice and the expression of his countenance, 
and afterwards when it had passed and tranquillity 
was restored to the soul, and also to the outward 
demeanor of Father Corby, some of his friends 
asked why he had been cast down, and he told 
them that melancholy thoughts had pressed upon 
him for a Jittle while, until, by earnest prayer, 
they had been dispelled, and he could rejoice once 
more in the prospect of death. 

When those around were weeping, the good 
Father bade them dry their tears and congratu- 
late him, because he was about to die. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of the 7th of 
September, Father Corby and his friend Father 
Duckett were taken down to the hurdle which 
was to draw them to Tyburn; on the way many 
Catholics besought their blessing, and many Prot- 
estants openly expressed their admiration at their 
calmness and fortitude. 

Father Corby made a short speech to the people 
who had gathered round the gallows. “If our 
desiring the salvation of our neighbors, if our re- 
ceiving the holy order of priesthood instituted 
by Christ, if our bringing back to the fold of 
Christ those sheep which have gone astray, be 
aguinst the laws of the kingdom, and punishable 
by death, then I would have the whole world un- 
derstand that in such a cause we are not afraid 
of death, but earnestly desire and embrace it with 
open arms.” Thus he spoke, nobly, earnestly, 
and courageously. The people were hushed and 
awed, and many could not refrain from weeping, 
especially when the two priests and fellow-mar- 
tyrs affectionately embraced each other for the 
last time in this world, looking forward with joy 
to the hope of meeting in the bliss of eternal life. 

Yhe sheriff would not permit them to be cut 
down until they were quite dead, but such was 
his hatred of Catholics, that he ordered even the 
clothing of the executioner to be burnt because it 
had been sprinkled with blood, and he declared 
that the “Papist dogs should have nothing to 
keep as relics.” Some one, however, must have 
escaped his notice, for Father Corby’s cassock was 
secured and carefully preserved. 

This, then, was the ending of the life which 
had been given to God from its earliest beginning. 
The prayerful childhood and the faithful vigilance 
of youth, had brought down grace upon grace from 
heaven, and that last and greatest gift, fortitude, 
in the hour of death, was the reward of years of 
devoted love and service. Blessed are they that 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs ts the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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SB Sournal devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Lake, i, 68 
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No. 80. 


[For “The Ave Maria.”) 
Advent. 


BY W. D. KELLY. 


LTHOUGH not dwellers in that Orient land 
That was of old the Saviour’s habitation, 
When from the throne beside His Father's hand 
He came on earth to compass our salvation; 
Although we know our eyes shall not behold 
His Face that veils the glory of Its features, 
Still, like the Jewish patriarchs of old, 
We pray Him come and dwell among His 
creatures. 


Here is no Bethlehem, where time fulfils 
The blessed measure of foretold evangels; 
No shepherds watch their flocks upon these hills 
Who hear the salutations of the angels: 
Through the blue skies that arch our vault, no 
star 
Moves in its orbit with uncommon motion; 
No kings come here from Eastern realms afar 
With the acknowledgments of their devotion. 


Israel has fallen!—all her pomp has flown, 
And in the dust her people's glory slumbers: 
Strange rulers sit upon King David's throne; 
His harp bas ceased to prophesy in numbers: 
Within the synagogues no mitred priest 
Offers the Sacrifice upon the altar; 
No day that glorifies the radiant East, 
‘Wakens the music of the sacred psalter. 


Yet I mistake: a grander Bethlehem 
Than the old Jewish city here uprises! 
Changed are its scenes: time dispossesses them 
Of all perplexing shadows and disguises: 
Here are the tabernacles to whose shrines 
Christ comes anew to find an earthly dwelling, 


And each bright star above our head that shines, 
In ceaseless praise His majesty is telling. 


Seek ye for kings? a royal character 
Honors each votary who asks His favor; 
Faith here is gold and charity is myrrh, : 
Where hope exhales the sweetness of its savor: 
List ye for echoes of adoring choirs ? 
Come, when the Christmas morn His birth 
presages, 
And angel bands will strike on unseen lyres 
Such songs as shepherds heard in former ages. 


Wherefore, though aliens from that favored elime 
That once beheld the Lord in human guises, 
We read the story of this Advent-time 
And view aright the promise it comprises: 
Thus oftentimes we lift these hearts of ours, 
In warm desire and glad anticipation, 
To ask the Saviour speed the lagging hours 
4nd usher in His morn of Incarnation. 


More about some Catholic Hymna 


BY REV. T. J. JENKING. 


o—#HE prayer and hymn-books furnishing 
the subject for our former article, were 
pretty much all of some age ranging from 
five to five-and-twenty years old, and taken almost 
at random from the primitive benches serving 
as pews in a village parish church. The greater 
part were well worn—thumbed uatil they were 
badly worn, in fact; some in the tatters of de- 
crepit use or abuse, and absolutely past recogni- 
tion as the bright, pleasant-looking, new-smell- 
ing creations of the press they once had been. 
Very unlike, indeed, the attractive pile of little 
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and big, black and brown, light and gold, modest 
and gold-clasped, devotional aids smiling in new- 
ness of beauty on the ledge of this writing- 
desk, inviting inspection,—aye, alt of this or the 
last year’s birth, the gilt untarnished, the leaves 
fleckless, the gloss undefaced, all irresistibly 
pleading the beholder to “take and read,” re 
search and be delighted. No dingy, battered 
backs with curling leather or torn cloth, no dog- 
eared leaves and illegibly-thumbed pages: noth- 
ing denoting antiquity or times of persecution, 
but all, on the contrary, evidently the product of 
free Christian art, each publisher vieing witb 
the other in giving the most and the finest for 
the least price. How different our days from 
those of our persecuted fathers in England and 
Ireland, when to be a Catholic, especially a priest 
or cleric, clerk or printer, was to risk all a man’s 
life was worth! Therefore, of course, these fine, 
new prayer-books are very different from the un- 
couth prayer-rolls or board-bound vade mecums 
of our sires, and nothing like those old speci- 
mens we were examining not long since. Alack- 
aday! An editor of a Catholic chronicle of the 
Northwest, in remarking on the article “ About 
some Catholic Hymns,” acknowledges it “timely,” 
and our “complaints just,” adding, however, 
that there are cited but a “few striking exam- 
ples,” and that he knows of a hymn, entirely 
overlooked, which he “considers little short of 
blasphemous.” The verses are used in the Way 
of the Cross, and are substituted, doubtless, for 
the usual stanza of the Stabat, or ita English 
equivalent. 
Here is one for the IIId Station: 
“ For want of blood He fell unto the ground, 2 
No comfort for my Lord was to be found ; 


For after all they forced Him up again, 
And scourged Him on, for to augment His pain” 


At the IVth Station this is sung: 


“Veronica, who when our Lord did see, 
A handkerchief presented to Him did she ; 
My good Lord by looks that were divine 
Has left His countenance on the same behind.” 


But hold! can it be true? Impossible! I turn 
over the pages of a “new and improved edi- 
tion” of a “24,000th” Ary of Hearen,* bound in 
Morocco, gilt and clasped, and find, horribile 
dictu/ the identical verses in a Way of the Cross. 
Dazed with stupor and astonishment, I read 
further; the author sticks at naught, it would 
seem: 

VIII STATION. 
“ With tears of love the women they did weep, 

Compassionating our Redeemer aweet (sweep?) ; 


Weep for your sins which caused Him here to be; 
O Lamb of God, your mercy show to me.” 


And, 
“© graclous Lord, you suffered all for me.” 


© Published by P.-J, K., N. Y., 1880. 


I remember in my school-days a smart Utica 
(N. Y.) fellow, a jolly, intellectual comrade, drill- 
ing us all in a minstrel parody on hymn-singing 
in prayer or at camp-meeting. We were all 
maie to stand bolt upright, as if glorying in cut- 
throat collar and gorgeous white cravat, our eyes 
turned sanctimoniously, with as much of the 
white out as we could well manage, head toesed 
back, and each devotee with an empty cigar-box, 
which we were to turn backwards and forwards, 
end for end, at the word of command, making as 
much noise as we could by flapping the lid as if 
turning a leaf at each new hymo. The minister 
—our Utica driller—now gave out the verse. 
Here is one well remembered, at least as to sense, 
which we sang lustily to some lugubrious negro 
tune, at his mock-solemn dictation: 

“Once three black crows sat on a tree, 
As black as any crows could be ; 
And one unto the other said : 
* Let's steal some corn to make us bread ’”” 

; “Sing, brothers, sing !’” 

We submit if this is not the exact counter- 
part of the verses above, in metre, lowness of ex- 
pression and nakedness of thought, with a better 
juxtaposition of words, and certainly more gram- 
matical construction. If a man have any sense 
of the ludicrous, he cannot fail to make just such 
@ comparison as the above-described; and, if pun- 
ished with the recital, or still worse with the sing- 
ing of such an accompaniment for the Way of 
the Cross, require all his devotion, and charity 
to his erring brethren to refrain from an emotion 
of levity. But ridicule is too dull a weapon for 
certain cases, and it is to be doubted whether a 
man can afford to pass with a laugh or a sneer 
such as this: 

XIII STATION, 

“When from the Croas they took the Holy Lamb, 

His Mother cries, ‘Afy Son, I am undone; 

My Child ta dead ; you virgins join with me, 

And & lament my Love's sad destiny.’ 
One’s indignation boils over, and he might well 
be excused for considering it a virtue to desire 
to shake this shameless idiot of a penny-a-liner 
till bis bones rattled, for daring to speak of the 
Lord of Hosts as if IIe really were a common 
malefactor and Ilis Mother some heathen bel- 
dam, bewailing His just punishment in worse 
than frantic drivel. The worst version of the 
ancient “ Thomas, the Rhymer of Ersaldoun,” or 
the popular edition of “Gilpin’s Ride,” which ‘ 
we have heard our grandmotbers croon in our 
childhood, is not so maundering in sentiment, 
low in conception and repulsive in the utter 
vulgarity of its expression, as this pretended and 
recommended accompaniment to the ineffably 
awful Divine Tragedy. The Way of the Cross 
every day of Lent ought not to be considered 
too heavy @ penance for imposing on the public 
euch a nuisance, 
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Ah, let us see! Here is another KX ey of Heaven, 
“newly revised and corrected.”* The Way of 
the Cross is enlivened with substantially the 
same “hymn,” trimmed over. For 


. “My good Lord by looks divine,” 


it has 
“80 on Its texture stamped by power divine 
His Sacred Features breathe in every line.” 

The stanza with VIII Station is identical, only 
“thy” is substituted for “ your,” here and in the 
line following. This is the e'egant flatulency of 
stanza XIII: 

“When from the Cross they took the Blessed Form, 
His Mother cries, * My Son. Iam forlorn; 
My Child ts dead ; you virgins join with me, 
Bewail in tears my Love’s sad destiny.’ ” 

Almost any village in the land, which is blessed 
with one of thoze harmless rhyming half-wits, 
on whose action great novelists, like Scott, often 
make the fate of their heroes depend, could set 
up its rustic laureate in a doggerel fisticuff 
against the perpetrator of similar “ poetry.” 
Ours certainly can. His incoherent rhymes 
are at least very innocent, and provocative of 
mirth at their simple ingenuity, which the cited 
rhymester's half or whole blasphemies (if taken 
literally) assuredly are not. Let him beware of 
the word: Maledictus qui facit opus Det negli- 
gentur! With such a linkboy for a specimen, 
one is sorely tempted to explore the regions he 
hails from, to find his probably similar fellow- 
craftsmen. It is some consolation to find that 
neither of the “ Keys” opens another so noisome 
a chamber as the one whose stench has scarcely 
ceased to offend our indignant olfactories. Both, 
however, thus luminously render the first stanza 
of Lucis Creator Optime: 

“ Creator of the radiant light, 
Fountain of bliss, essential sight, 
Emitting splendor’s orient beam, 
The world’s creation to proclaim |” 

The excessive flood of brilliancy actually blinds 
one as to the clear perception of the sense of this 
heroic effort, even if one allow the sentence to be 
completed in the next stanza, or the first pass as 
an apostrophe, as in Latin, 


“ With hearts truly grateful, 
Come all ye faithful (fait’ful) ” ; 


and 
** Beneath the world's redeeming wood” 

—specimens of which we have already given— 
are common to both “ Keys” and creditable to 
neither as books to be used by people who can 
read and are not simpletons. As a partial relief, 
the first, however, has been fortunate enough to 
chance on one of the best renditions of Dies Tre, 


** Nigher still and still more nigh” ; 
which is nearly as exact a representative of the 
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peerless original as is commonly met with in our 
tongne. 
The Redemptorist Fathers, and their publish- 


ers *—though, I believe, the former have many 
of what are commonly considered “ foreigners ” 


amongst them—have avoided both Scylla and 
Charybdis by abstaining, on the one hand, from 


| giving more than a few hymns, and, on the other, 
by choosing the few they give very judiciously. 
Compare, for example, with the j argon above cited 
these two of verses of an original 


HAPPY DEATH: 


“ Kindest Jesus! Thou wert standing 
By Thy foster-father’s bed, 
While Thy Mother, softly praying, 
Held her dying Joseph's head. 
Jesus ! Jesus! 
By that death so calm and holy, 
Soothe me in that hour of dread. 


“ Mary, thou canst not forsake me, 
Virgin Mother undefiled ! 
Thou didst not abandon Jesua, 
Dying, tortured and reviled. 
Jesus! Jesus ! 
Send Thy Mother to console me :— 
Mary, help thy guilty child,” 


Or, put beside the “improved” version of the 
wretched improvisation, in the second “Ke ey,” 
this, though not yet a perfect, rendering of the 
“Stabat Mater”: . 

“* At the Cross her station keeping, 
Stood the mournful Mother weeping, 
Close to Jesus to the last. 
Through her heart His sorrow sharing, 
All His bitter anguish bearing, 
Now at length the sword has passed.” 
And note, for further contrast, the scrupulous im- 
itation of the metre and cadence of the “ Stabat”: 
“ Sta-bat Mater do-lorosa, 
Jux-ta crucem la-crymosa, 
Dum pendebat Fi-lius.” 

Many of the stanzas of the translation do not 
carry out this perfect rhythm. 

The next candidate for examination, The 
Daily Companion, + has comparatively few, but 
these passably good, hymns—all translations. 
Adeste Fideles—evidently the Asses’ Bridge of 
publishers—is dressed in new English garb and 
is presentable enough, except that one might pro- 
test against “pannis involutum” being trans- 
formed into 

. . » “a God In rags,” 
just to rhyme with .... “already drags.” Pan- 
nus is not necessarily a ragged garment, and is 
used only in a contemptuous sense for tatters by 
Horace, . . . “ Fides albo velata panno.” The un- 
mitigated translation of O Filit et ‘Filie is 
what one might cail donning English rags after 
stripping off a decent cassock and surplice. The 
cutting out of certain holes and the patching of 
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some others in the lacerated S/abat doesn’t mend 
matters of a spiritual kind. “ Pity ’tis, ’tis true,” 
that publishers having skilled poets and passable 
poetesses at command to overhaul, if not origi- 
nally compose and translate, should not make use 
of either, and apparently let their compositors or 
printers’-devils ply the scissors and paste on the 
hymnic departments of their popular works of 
devotion. One of the two publishers* of True 
Piety must have bought or borrowed the 
“plates” from the other, as the two differently- 
bound copies before us are identical in every par- 
ticular, except in the name of the publisher. Its 
many translations of hymns of Common of Saints 
and Proper of Time will, generally, pass muster— 
inapinch. “Stabat” is spared a rendering, but 
the inevitable 
“Come all ye fait’ful,” 
avoided by one publisher in The Daily Companton, 
and the same old 
“Young men and maids,” 

ought to bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of any one reverent to his Saviour-God and 
heavenly Mother. 

A distinctively “young ladies’ Manual,” The 
Ursuline, + though introduced by the great Bishop 
England, of Charleston, bas all the common— 
very common—misrepresentations of our Church 
hymns and sequences. 

It is now—in Lucis Creator—our prayer: 


“Whilst with our crimes we burdened are, 
And fallen a prey to Satan’s snare: 
Whilst fading pleasures us deceive 
Let not our souls our bodies leave ’’; 


—this last line is a powerful delineation of death 
and hitting rendition of 
“Vitze sit exul munere”; 
and, next, a Holy Confessor leads a 
. . “Sober hfe till death 
Deprived him of hts breath.” 
Not unlikely! And after this outrageous joke, 
the village rhyme-monger dares to include the 
others when he sings: 
“ We ptous trophies rise ‘raise? ) 
And sing thig solemn hymn of praise, 
That by his prayers th’ Almignty may 
His grace to us convey.” 

(Is this not a place to repeat: “ Sing, brothers, 
sing”?) How dreadful the thought that a sober 
Catholic should be caught shouting such a parody 
as this in honor of any but the bogus Jansenistic 
Deacon-Saint of Paris, a century forgotten! The 
glorious, well-understood, and irrepressible “ An- 
them,” 


“ With hearts truly grateful,” 
initiates and gives a false key-note to the small 
collection of otherwise pretty good hymns of the 
Christian's Guide,{ by the same publisher as the 
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Ursuline Manual. Let us relieve our dreary 
work by repeating a few bars of an uncommonly 
fair paraphrase of the end of the 23d Psaim, 
headed “ Ascension”: 
“ Our Lord fs risen from the dead, 
Our Jesus is gone up on high ; 


The powers of hell are captive led, 
Dragged to the portuls of the eky. 


“There his triumphant chariot waits, 
And angels chant the solemn lay ; 
Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates, 
Ye everlasting doors give way. 
 Lonre your bars of maszy l'ght, 
And wide unfold th’ ethereal scene; 
He ciuims these mansions as His right 
— Receive the King of glory in. 


“Who ts the King of glory? Who? 
The Lord that all His foes o’ercame ; 
The world, sin, death and bell o’ertbrew, 
And Jgsus is the Conquer. r’s name.” 


The improved edition of the first three and last 
verses of the [ste Con/essor are very worthy. 

The half-dozen hymns, all original, of Childs 
Daily Prayer, and the equal number of transla- 
tions in Flowers of Devotion, by the same pub- 
lishing house, follow its generally good traditions 
in this line, and are not only commendable, but 
right worthy of imitation by the same in its 
larger books, and by others who get out more 
costly publications for grown and, it is supposed, 
somewhat educated people. 

It is a curious phenomenon that the smallest, 
most unpretentious books —for children, generally 
—are much preferable to the larger, for their el- 
ders; whilst, if any distinction could find place, it 
certainly should be the aim to make more perfect 
what is designed for those naturally more critical 
and fastidious. It is a sad commentary on the 
intelligence and real culture of our richer Catho- 
lics, if the near three dozen prayer-books exam- 
ined are fair proof in the case, that the best bound 
and by far costliest books in the collection are 
precisely those that retail the stupidest milk-and- 
water hymns, and eke out their poetical depart- 
ment with the silliest of silly improvisos. (Won- 
der if it is true what a bookseller in one of our 
largest cities declared, that there are many Catho- 
lics of means who will not have anything in the 
sbape of a book unless it is put up in the finest 
and dearest binding! ) 

The Manual of the Crucifixion, by the same 
publisher as one of the poetically very rusty 
“ Keys” above quoted, redeems many of its com- 
panion’s faults, as far as may be, by prudently 
abstaining from hymns of doubtful paternity and 
tatterdemalion presence, and giving a few that 
are not entirely unworthy of their originals. The 
Englishing of Lucis Creator forms a dishonor- 
able exception: it is the same as the one above. 

The Key of Paradise * and the Pious Guide t are 
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printed from identical plates in the last 200 
pages,—material for our review. Both are afflicted 
with the eye-sores Adeste and O Filti et Filia. 
In twenty-six hymns, only one is discovered really 
good—Ave Maris Stella, beginning thus: 

“ Bright Mother of our Maker, hall!” 


One or two others, as Jesu Dulcis and Iste Con 
JSessor, are passably good as compared with the 
common run of translations. . ; 
The best brilliancy of the poetical Gems of 
Devotion,* in the child’s book of that name, 
shines out in the hymns wisely left in the original, 
which is the case with many. The detestable 
parody on Adeste and the vulgar Platnt of the 
Blessed Virgin form sad contrasts with the good 


Vexilla Reyis, one of the best [ste Confessor and, 


the sweet Ave Sanctissima of the Protestant Mrs, 
Felicia Hemans, who shames half our would-be 
Catholic poets by her confiding love and worthy 
reverence of the “Star of the Deep.” 

The Passion Hymn (printed in one or two 
other prayer-books), which ends the collection, I 
take to be untrue to Catholic theology in the pic- 
ture of the conflict of the wills in stanza II, and 
in the last, which is too realistically agonizing, 
contrary to the truth as expressed in detail in the 
four versions of the Divine Passion in the Gospels. 

Finally, we are glad to be able to close these 
—certainly, for no party concerned, very agreeable 
—discriminations, by pointing to a prayer and 
hymn-book combined, that is, without doubt, 
above all reasonable blame, even if it is not yet 

_the ideal one would desire in its collection of 
hymns. And right here it might be observed 
that to prove—if it need proof with some—that 
we are doing no put-up job for anyone, that we 
have found no publisher always equal to himself, 
none indiscriminately to be blamed or praised, 
we try to be just, and will not be biased by e ther 
fear or favor. 

The 8t. Vincent's Manual is the name of sev- 
eral different prayer-books; we have discov- 
ered one with many of the faults we have been 
decrying. The Manual of the Sisters of Charity 
(of Nazareth, Ky.) is modelled on, and sub- 
stantially very like, the genuine St. Vincent's 
Manual. with, however, a distinct body of hymns, 
all goud, except the Under the world’s redeem- 
tng woud, some on Infunt Jeus and Holy Com- 
munion, peculiarly striking. The Manual t 
under notice contai..s a large variety of transla- 
tions, almost all from the classic pen of Father 
Edward Caswall, to the number of sixty, and 
twelve or fifteen original pieces, every one able 
to stand close scrutiny and correct parsing; and 
we will ask leave to present a few specimens. 
Compare with the “ Stabats ” we have seen, these 
lines to “ Jesus Crucified’: 
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“QO come and mourn with me a while! 
See. Mary calls us to her s'de; 
Ocome, and let us mourn with her: 
Jesus, our Love, is crucified ! 
“ What was Thy crime, my dearest Lord? 
By heaven and earth Thou hast been tried, 
And guilty found of too much love : 
Jesus, our Love, iy crucified ! 


“O break ! O break !| hard heart of mine; 
Thy weak self-love and gu'lty pride 
His Pilate and His Judas were: 
Jesus, my Love, ts crucified ! 
“ Olove of God! O sin of mant 
Jn this dread act your streneth fs tried, 
And victory rema'ns with leve, 
For He, our Love, is crucified !” 


The harrowed Adeste, hacked at by every hench- 
man of the press, has at last found rest with the 
Daughters of St. Vincent—God bless them! The 
worried Stabat, hunted and dogged over creation, 
has found secure warren in their peaceful retreats. 
As for the hackled O Fi/ii, the Sisters bave 
caused its lament and torture to cease by not at- 
tempting its abduction from its Latin cloister. 
These modest verses attest how well the “ Holy 
Innocents” have fared with their second mothers. 
The first stanza is beautifully faithful in senti- 
ment, but limps in rhyme, The second is less 
faulty: 

“Young, tender flock, you first of all 
For Christ a grateful victim fall ; 


With palms and wreaths ve sport and play, 
And at His feet your garlands lay.” 


Here is a model version of Jesu Dulcts, by the 
same Father Caswall, esteemed among the first of 
translators by all, which was quoted in the April 
number of The Atlantic Monthly for 1879 as the 
best among numerous translations: 


Jesu, the very thought of Thee 

With sweetness fills my breast ; 

But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest. 

No voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than Thy blest name, 
O Saviour of mankind | 


“OQ hope of every contrite heart, 
QO joy of all the meek ; 
To those who fall how kind Thou art, 
How good to those who seek ! 
“ Jesu. our only joy be Thou, 
As Tuou our prize wilt be; 
Jesu, be Thou our glory now 
And through eternity.” 


Many such a draught might we drink of 
“ This flow of reason, feast of soul,” 


but space forbids, and we close with this 
stanza for the Feast of St. Gabriel: 


last 


“Thou. too, O Virgin, with the angel choirs, 
Mother of light and Queen of peace, descend 3 
And bring with thee the radiant court of heaven, 

Thy children to beiriend.” 
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ET us enter a church; no matter how hum- 
ble, it will not be so lowly as the stable at 
Bethlehem, though about to be honored by the 
same stupendous mystery. The priest clad in 
the sacred vestments approaches the altar and 
proceeds with the celebration of Mass; soon the 
bread and wine are presented on the altar, and 
the priest, elevating them, offers them to God for 
his own sins, offences and negligences, for all pres- 
ent and for all the faithful, living and dead, that 
they may avail him and them to life everlasting. 
In these words we catch the first glimpse of the 
greatness of the sacrifice; itis for the priest's sal- 
vation and for that of the whole world. Surely 
no one would presume to offer to God a sacrifice 
that was potent enough to cancel the debt of an 
entire sinful world, unless he had a divine com- 
mission and command. But let us pause, re- 
membering the words of the saints already 
quoted. The awful moment of Consecration ap- 
proaches; that moment for which, as St. John 
Chrysostom tells us, the angels anxiously await. 
Here we perceive the true character of the priest. 
In imitation of his divine Master, whose com- 
mand he bas received to do this tn commemora- 
tion of Me, he takes the bread into his hands, 
raises his eyes to heaven, and having returned 
thanks to the Eternal Father, pronounces the 
words of consecration, words to which Jesus 
Christ renders obedience, descending upon the 
altar and concealing Ilis divinity and humanity 
under the humble form of the sacred Host. The 
bread and wine have become the Body and Blood 
of Christ, not only to be the food of man, but 
also to be his advocate before the throne of God 
the Father. Here we perceive that all the words 
of saints, of councils and Popes must ever fall 
short of expressing the infinite greatness and 
value of the sacrifice of the Mass. None but God 
can tell its worth. A God is the real priest, a 
God is the victim, a God is man’s intercessor. 
Can the Father refuse any grace, either for the 
living or for the dead, to the prayer of that be- 
loved Son with whom He is always well pleased ? 
The Mass is, then, a sacrifice of infinite value, 
hence its graces are inexhaustible, and may be 


applied to many as well as to one. But it is not 
of infinite application to man; for he being a 
finite creature is incapable of receiving an infin- 
ite grace; but he will receive a grace in propor- 
tion to his dispositions, just as a person may fill 
a vessel, whether large or small, with water from 
the river without diminishing its volume. See 
once more, Christian soul, the wealth and power 
you possess in the Mass. Instead of pouring fruit- 
less tears upon the grave of a loved one, pour 
upon the flames that torture the suffering soul 
the blood of Jesus Christ, that will both quench 
the one and purify the other. But, alas! our faith 
is too weak; we do not penetrate the veil that 
hangs across the portals of eternity, and we seek 
consolation in fruitless tears, in empty funeral 
pomp, and in lifeless sculptured marble; and we 
do this, it may be, with a secret pride at the ap- 
plause of worldlings. 

Why is this so? Why do we so far neglect the 
souls of our friends to remember their bodies? 
Alas, we too often neglect our own souls to min- 
ister to the gratification of our bodies! But let 
us inquire into the excuses we make for neglect- 
ing to have Masses, or at least more Masses, for 
our friends. Let me draw a picture, familiar in- 
deed to all, but still worth drawing. A person is 
taken sick, and although all is done that love 
and medical skill can suggest to prolong the prec- 
ious life, it is to no purpose—death claims the 
loved one for his own; tears flow, and no one 
would be so heartless as to find fault with those 
who pay their natural tribute of affection. A 
coffin or casket is provided, as costly and perhaps © 
more costly than the family can afford, notice of 
the funeral, with an invitation to the friends of 
the deceased to attend, appears in the daily pa- 
pers, and when the time approaches, a goodly 
train of carriages is drawn up in front of the 
house. I merely state these circumstances, with- 
out expressing any opinion. Suppose there isa 
High Mass. An eligible place has been secured 
in the cemetery, and the cortége moves from the 
church to the city of the dead; what are thcse 
who occupy this long train of carriages doing as 
they are borne to the cemetery? Are they re- 
citing the Rosary for the repose of the departed 
soul, or are they talking of the last ball or the 
next picnic or excursion? What are you accus- 
tomed to do, kind reader, on such occasions ? 

There is no greater folly than the costly 
funerals of the present day; people will spend 
their money to keep up a senseless custom that 
can not be abolished too soon. I remember a 
poor widow coming to me one evening, four or 
five years ago, to beg a few cents to buy a loaf of 
bread for ber children, “because,” she said, “[ 
gave the last dollar I had for a seat in a carriage 
at the funeral this afternoon.” 

I have just said that funerals, as generally con- 
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ducted, are a great folly; but they are worse. 
Few souls go to heaven without having first 
spent a time in purgatory. Now, let us suppose 
a soul in pargatory is permitted to see the pomp 
that surrounds the interment of its former body 
on earth; the costly casket, the long train of car- 
Tiages filled with thoughtless occupants, the elig- 
ible site in the cemetery, the self-gratulations of 
the friends on the large funeral, and the prospec- 
tive monument to mark the spot where the food 
of worms is buried deep to prevent it from in- 
fecting the air. All this is done for the perish- 
able body, made from the slime of the earth; 
while the immortal scul, the breath of the living 
God, is forced to look up from its lake of fire and 
contemplate the picture. What has been done 
for the repose of this immortal spirit? Death 
cannot relieve it; what has been done? There 
has been, indeed, a High Mass; but I fear it will 
often prove aslender act of charity on the part 
of those who had it celebrated if we deduct the 
part which they intended it should play in adding 
to the funeral pomp. Could mockery be more 
painful than this? Were it done by the heathen 
who have no faith in God and a future state, it 
might have a meaning, it might be pardoned; 
but among Christians, if they were what they 
should be, it would be totally inexplicable. 

Considering the expense with which the fu- 
nerals of the poorest are usually attended, the plea 
of poverty cannot be urged in extenuation of our 
neglect of the dead. It is not unusual to see a fu- 
neral cost from seventy-five to two hundred dol- 
lars; and at most but five or ten of this has 
gone to the benefit of the soul. Custom has so 
enslaved people that those whose conscience up- 
braids them with their errors, have not the moral 
courage to depart from general usage. Yet would 
it not be more consoling to bereaved friends to 
know that a Mass had been celebrated for their 
dear departed, than to know that one or two more 
persons had sat in a carriage in the funeral cor- 
tége? To the true Christian, faith and not fash- 
icn must ever dictate the line of duty. And even 
if you have no relationship nor special interest in 
the deceased, I think I have already furnished you 
with sufficient motives to have Masses celebrated 
for him. We must conclude that there is always 
means for having more Masses, and there is never 
a fear of mistake or misapplication. But I have 
pursued this subject so far that Iam loth to go 
further. The pious may wonder at me, and the 
indifferent may not read. : 

In the selection of the priest who shall say the 
Masses or the place where they shall be cele- 
brated, everyone is free. But while this is true, it 
is equally undeniable that there is a certain pro- 
priety and fitness that should not wholly be lost 
sight of. The pastor of the congregation to which 
one belongs is the person who attends him in 


sickness, looks after the religious training of his 
family, and bears all the burden attending the 
care and management of the church and the spir- 
itual welfare of its members, in a word, gives his 
days and nights for their benefit; does it not, then, 
seem very fitting, to say the least, that he should 
have the celebration of such Masses as they may 
wish to have said for the dead? I leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusion. 


Mater Immaculata. 


BY “MARIE.” 


WONDROUS vision of the winter night! 
O picture fair, impressed on sable cloud, 
Yet flooding all that sad, perspective shade 
With the soft splendor of a summer's dawn, 
The glad reflection of thy matchless glow: 
“A woman, crowned with twelve unfading 
stars!” 
The crescent-moon, a subject at her feet; 
A countless throng of cherub faces twined 
In dazzling wreaths around that royal form; 
And crouching, crushed beneath her potent tread, 
The serpent-flend, whose “trail is over all” 
The bloom of earth, save one unblighted fl wer. 


Lo, this the fair apocalyptic dream! 

The brightest revelation erst vouchsafed 

To the pure eyes of loved evangelist, 

Hail, radiant vision! hail, thou peerless Queen! 
O lily sweet, whose petals hid no stain 

To mar their white and fragrant loveliness! 

O royal rose, at whose earth-fostered feet 

No canker-worm in secret silence gnawed! 
Pure fountain from thy life-spring! Jewel fair, 
Unflecked, unmarred, by flaw of primal sin! 
Immaculate! the bending seraphs sing; 
Immaculate! lo, earth has caught the strain, 
And all a glad, sin-ransomed universe 

Rings with the echo of that blest refrain, 

And eager lips, through earth and heav’'n, repeat: 
“All fair art thou, beloved one, all fair! 

The spot original is not in thee.” 


i —_—_ 


TnE Immaculate Conception is a mystery of 
purity and holiness, and to honor it properly, 
and prove ourselves worthy the protection of 
the Virgin, conceived without siu, we must fly 
from sin, and from every occasion of sin. 
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CHAPTER IX—(Continued). 


HE valet announced Baron von Hartung and 
his daughter. 

“I have long been expecting this visit,” said 
Chlingen; “I am quite anxious to see and know 
this specimen of a rare enthusiast of art.” 

Not less anxious seemed Madam Leonora to 
meet the one who had made such a deep impres- 
sion on their son. They went to the reception- 
room, where Hartung was interrupted in the 
study of a picture by Raphael. 

“1 have long been desirous,” said the enthusiast 
fn art, “to make the acquaintance of the esteemed 
parents of an artist whose reputation will not 
fade so long as the world retains the sense and 
the appreciation of the beautiful.” 

“Exceedingly flattering to us, Herr Baron,” 
answered the Baronet, with a smile. “ Your at- 
tention pleases us, and imposes on us the pleasant 
duty of returning your visit.” 

A conversation was thus started, the subject of 
which, we need hardly state, was painting, whose 
brightest colors flowed around Raphael's person 
and glorified him. Hartung was taken by sur- 
prise when told that at six years of age the boy 
drew different objects with considerable ability 
and arranged his figures in tasteful groups. 
Madam Leonora was surprised at Amanda's 
beauty, as well ag at the grace and naturalness of 
her manner, and when in the course of their con- 
versation she caught a glimpse of the tenderness 
of her disposition and the clearness of her judg- 
ment, it was easy for her to see that the charm 
which the rare maiden had exerted over Raphael 
was not mich to be wondered at. 

“Since you take such an interest in our artist,” 
said Herr Max,“you might perhaps wish to see 
him at work?” 

“You would be doing me an immense favor,” 
answered the Baron, quite enthusiastically; “I 
have never had the rare pleasure of louking on 
a great artist in the midst of his work. but have 
often read that composers, poets, and painters 
are well worth looking at in such hours.” 

“You may judge for yourself,’ answered 
Chlingen. “That you may see him to your en- 
tire satisfaction, let us enter unannounced; he 


will not perceive us: held captive in the enchanted 
circles of the ideal, he bas no sense of his sur- 
roundings, unless recalled by loud talk or noise.” 

“This is wonderful—I am all eagerness!” ex- 
elaimed the Baron; “Amanda, you hear! no 
noise, no salutation.” 

Herr von Chlingen preceded them to the studio 
where Raphael stood in a long white garment 
that fell in ample folds to his feet; he was not 
painting at the moment, but was standing, look- 
ing almost preternaturally on his painted canvas, 
from which he had stepped back a short distance. 
His eye rested immovably on one spot, and equally 
rigid, equally devoid of physical movement, was 
his whole person, but so much the more fiery 
glowed his countenance, whose lines were lichted 
up by the brilliancy of another world, and his 
eyes flashed brightly and piercingly as though they 
would consume the canvas and pierce and destroy 
all that they rested on. And he did not look at 
the canvas as on a motionless surface, he looked 
upon a living scene, which opened completely be- 
fore bis vision, and of which only a smal] portion 
had yet been transferred to the canvas. Thus he 
stood for some moments, then his rigidity disap- 
peared, he advanced, seized his brush and pallet, 
and painted on. 

Tne unnoticed visitors had stood almost breath- 
less; a tear glistened in the mother’s eye, for she 
imagined that she saw, as it were, spiritual flames 
slowly consuming her tenderly cherished son. 
Hartung was bending forward gazing intently 
and with open mouth at the artist at work, but 
finally he lost his self-command and stumbled 
against a chair, in consequence of which Raphael 
slowly turned his head in the direction of the noise. 

“Keep perfectly still,” whispered Chlingen to 
the Baron; “an abrupt return from the glorious 
companionship of the muses pains him and is 
injurious to his health.” 

Raphael at first. looked without any sign of 
surprise towards the motionless group; no sign 
of friendly greeting appeared in his countenance, 
no smile at sight of Amanda; his eyes flashed 
lightning, every line of his countenance was 
piercingly sharp, but on a sudden he stepped 
forward hastily, almost angrily, and made a 
silent bow. : 

“H-rr von Hartung did not wish to take his 
departure without seeing you,” said his fatter. 

Again the artist bowed but remaind silent, 
evidently striving to come back from a state 
wherein all the powers of his soul were held 
captive; his father led the vi-itors to the easel, 
where thay stood before a dying Capuchin, who 
lay extended on a poor couch, a crucifix in his 
hands, and in his ascetical and glorified coun- 
tenance a whole heaven of peace and happiness; 
his eyes were turned upwards, as if in longing 
expectation of the Spouse of souls; around his 
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death-bed some of his brethren were kneeling, 
with books in their hands, out of which they 
‘were reading prayers. Some of the figures were 
not finished, but the dying man, whose brown 
habit was already tangible, and whose whole 
form was animated with a superearthly breathing 
life, in a glorification that had already begun, was 
exceedingly touching. The Baron strove in vain 
to express his admiration in words, and over the 
Baronet’s countenance fiitted an occasional smile, 
provoked by the enthusiast. Raphael stood in 
silent resignation; he looked at his own treat- 
ment of the work, as Adam might have looked 
at the closed gates of paradise from which he 
had been expelled. The artist continued silent 
for some time after they had left the room; the 
company spent considerable time in lively con- 
versation, but he sat retired within himself, with 
his usual far-away look, and hardly heard the 
brisk interchange of words between the men, 
who had turned from the province of art to that 
of politica. Then it came out that Hartung was 
a bitter opponent of Bismark, whilst the Baronet 
saw in the same individual the only man capable 
of ruling Germany at the present day, and one 
raised up by God’s avenging justice to strangle 
with iron grasp the social revolutionary ideas of 
the times, and to put down foolish pride by 
means of heavy burdens. 

Amanda’s attention was divided between 
mother and son; in her delicate manner she read 
much anxiety in regard to the reserved, silent 
son, and the prudent maiden strove in vain to 
make out his remarkable being; he treated her 
quite as a stranger, as though he had obliterated 
ail the past from his remembrance; yet she felt 
no annoyance at this, because her humility 
raised no objections. 

The moment to depart may have somewhat re- 
called him to himself, for he approached Amanda, 
whilst his father was promising the Baron a 
speedy return of the visit, and said to her: 
“Pardon my present state of mind, dear madam; 
for weeks past my soul was by the bedside of a 
dying man, and it is not in my power to shake off 
my feelings at will; I hope to see you soon 
again.” 

CHAPTER X. 


TEACHING HOURS, 


The promised visit soon followed, and the two 
families were engaged in pleasant discourse for a 
couple of hours in the beautifully situated villa. 

‘The flattering attention of the Baronet to the 
collection of paintings was highly gratifying to 
Hartung; Chlingen’s kindly nature, quite the con- 
trary to Raphael’s scientific criticism, discovered 
matter of praise even in what was worthless. 
Amanda’s father became convinced that Herr Max 
was a thorough connoisseur of art, and not inflex- 


ibly severe like his son. The zealously pursued 
culture of the vine also interested Chliingen; he- 
was able to understand the Baron’s husbandry,. 
and could talk of how various kinds of vines. 
ought to be planted according to the nature of the 

soil, the cuttings, and the species of grape; this 

considerate attention put Hartung in the best of 
good humor, and the retired man now felt a lively 

desire of forming a closer acquaintance with the 

well-informed father of the artist. 

On the women’s side there grew up at once = 
sympathetic intimacy: Leonora’s sharp eye discov— 
ered the rare perfections of Amanda, and in her 
mother's heart there sprang up the slight germ of: 
a hope that the maiden might take that place 
towards Raphael which his enterprising god- 
father had in vain destined for the fair Ida. 
As Amanda walked modestly by Leonora’s side 
through the garden paths, and looked up to her: 
respectfully, she discovered in her beautiful coun- 
tenance many of the traits of Raphael’s, and felt a. 
childlike attraction to her tender, motherly per— 
son. 

An invisible train with whom he appeared te 
hold a mental conversation seemed to accompany 
the artist; he spoke little, was much abstracted, 
and studied ordinary flowers and plants, when he 
met them, as if they were curiosities. Amanda 
sympathizingly watched the conduct of the artist, , 
which she understood. 

“It cost you an effort to separate yourself for an- 
hour from your last work?” she said; “I under-- 
stand this, for drawing and painting clearly prove- 
how that serious and holy composition must oe- 
cupy and enchain your whole soul. You have rep-- 
resented in scene the words of the Bible: Beaté:: 
mortut qui in Domino mortuntur ... opera entme.. 
tllorum sequuntur ilios. (Apoc., xiv, 13.) Your: 
dying Capuchin makes one wish to be able te- 
leave the earth with the same conviction, and to: 
look upon heaven with the same feelings; in any 
case, this worthy employment of your eminent 
talents is blessed for many.” 

Madame Leonora was astonished at the Latin 
quotation, and the gracefully serious maiden 
stood before her, a curiosity in body and mind. 

“Thanks for your recognition, kind madam,”: 
he replied; “the words of Scripture that you: 
have quoted: Blessed are the dead, who die in the- 
Lord; ... for their works follow them, are so- 
appropriate, that they shall be the metto of my- 
illustration.” 

This he said in a quiet and measured tone, 
without the least trace of mere formality, but she- 
looked brightly on his quiet manner, and a smile,. 
almost roguish, began to play about her lips. 

“Our bargain in regard to the Moorland is not. 
yet fulfilled; if it is agreeable to you, I will un 
dertake to show that the known meaning of that 
landscape is contained in the Holy Scriptures with ° 
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equal distinctness as the text just quoted applies 
to the dying Capuchin.” 

“When may I avail myself of your kindness?” 

“ As by right and custom, masters and profes- 
sors fix the hours for their lessons, I shall be 

. ready all day to-morrow to mount the pulpit for 
your benefit,” and this she said with so merry and 
charming a smile that the dark clouds of earnest 
preocupation began to lift from the artist’s brow. 
“But bring a good supply of patience with you, 
and do not expect too much from my Biblical 
lore.” 

The mother saw that Raphael yielded more 
and more, and she observed what an influence 
Amanda possessed over his disposition. 

The fathers came up from the low grounds 
where the Baron had tobacco planted; Amanda 
read much satisfaction in her father’s counte- 
nance, and the Baronet also looked well pleased. 

“A splendid place!” he said, looking over the 
level; “here one feels strongly how much he 
mnissea within narrow town walls.” 

“Be my guest often, Herr von Chlingen,” the 
Baron said, heartily; your visits will give me 
great pleasure.” 

Hardly bad the carriage taken the road to town 
when Madam Leonora began to praise Amanda; 
Herr Max smiled at the double aim of this praise, 
and his looks were divided between mother and 
son. 

“She wears neither chignon nor hoopskirts, 
and may so far find grace in the judgment of our 
severe artist,” said he, as a feeler. 

Raphael silently assented to the praises ut- 
tered by his parents, and thought over the inquie- 
tude and struggles of which the subject of their 
praise had been the cause, and true to his resolu- 
tion, which banished all storms and violent cur- 
rents from the realms of his mental life, he now 
preserved such perfect naturalness as to leave his 
father’s feeler unanswered; he also allowed the 
forenoon of the next day to pass without seeking 
to test Amanda’s knowledge of the Scriptures; 
then he went straight from his easel to the villa, 
ruled by the solemnly earnest temper of the situ- 
ation. Ata distance he caught sight of the Baron 
amongst the workmen in the tobacco-field. The 
young lady had evidently been expecting him, for 
she was seated, with her maid, at work in the 
flower-room, where the Bible lay open on a stand. 
Noticing on his countenance an almost stern re- 
pose she called to mind the artist in his studio, 
and guessed that he had just come from painting; 
she addressed him in a friendly manner, and it 
struck her as strange that he gave her only a pass- 
ing glance and persisted in a severe reserve. 

“I promised to show you,” she began, “that the 
feelings expressed in your Moorland are con- 
tained in this holy Book; Francesca will have 
‘the kindness to read for us the verses marked.” 


The waiting-maid went to the book-stand. 

“The passage is from the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Romans,” Amanda added as explanation. 

He sat intent, and looked expectantly at the 
reader. 

“TI reckon,” Francesca read, “that the suffer- 
ings of this time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us. 
For the expectation of the creature watteth for the 
revelation of the sons of God, Because the creature 
also itself shall be delivered from the servitude of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God. For we know that every creature 
groaneth and ts in labor even till now. And not 
only it, but ourselves also, who have the first fruite 
of the spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, 
the redemption of our body.” (Rom., viii, 18.) 

Raphael was greatly surprised to find his ar- 
tistic feelings and longings expressed in the 
Bible. 

“That is a remarkable passage of which I knew 
only a few words until to-day,” he remarked; 
“the whole is, however, somewhat unintelligible 
to me.” 

“In regard to the sense of obscure passages of 
Scripture, we find help in the infallible teaching 
of the Church, she said. “I have read these com- 
mentaries, and can help you.” 

He went over to the book-stand and tried to un- 
derstand the text. 

“T understand,” he began, “that St. Paul teaches 
that there is in the whole creation an expectation 
and a longing, and my own soul also feels this 
longing; I understand also that the self-consci- 
ous creature expects, with groans and earnest de- 
sires, the restoration of the disturbed harmony in 
creation, as the prize of victorious heroes in the 
war against what is base; those words awake in 
me a clear echo: and not only tt, but ourselves 
also, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourseltes groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption of the sons of God, the redemption of 
our body. St. Paul himself evidently felt deeply 
the misery of the earth; the disharmony in the 
whole creation oppresses even him, and he longs 
for the liberation of himself, and of all nature, 
from the heavy burden of a universal curse. I 
thank you, Madam, for having proved the correct- 
ness of the spirit of the Moorland, for having 
supported and authenticated it by divine revela- 
tion; consequently that sorrowful feeling which 
mourns in the heath is not the expression of a 
morbid condition, but is in perfect harmony with 
the highest truth, yet it is not quite clear to me 
how irrational beings should come to have a 
knowledge of the sad reality, and be able to look 
for a liberation therefrom.” 

“Not a conscious misery, not a conscious long- 
ing of the irrational creature, is here meant,” she 
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explained; “on the other hand, the words of the 
apostle are not to be taken as simple poetical ex- 
pressions: the whole creation was originally— 
when it came from the hands of God—free from 
corruption and death, but sin was the mother of 
-death, and of the curse: death and corruption 
are foreign powers of the abyss, under whose in- 
fluence all nature evidently suffers. According to 
the original intention the powers of nature do not 
work to destruction, nor to their own consump- 
tion, but to create and to bring forth; but now 
this interminable chain of horror, of pains, of aw- 
ful destruction in the world of nature, and these 
unhallowed powers, and pains of death in the 
creation, oppose its endeavors to form, to pre- 
serve, to rejuvenate; foreign, inimical powers 
mock at the accomplishment of the end of nature 
which is not the beginning of redemption, but 
the painless continuance in vigorous life, the per- 
fect accord of all parts to the most beautiful har- 
mony of the whole; this lamentable condition, 
this struggle of nature against annihilation, 
which shows itself in the efforts at self-preserva- 
tion by the most insignificant creature, the apos- 
tle calls the groaning of the creature, and its 
travail the waiting for redemption; thus our 
Church explains the sense of the passage.” 

He sat in thought, and she tried to read his 
countenance. 

“It has long been evident to me,” he said, “ that 
all earthly joys are a deception without durability ; 
I do not understand how anyone can find this ex- 
istence pleasing, or this world beautiful, where 
all the powers pursue each other with destruction; 
Gothe held the same opinion, he complains bit- 
terly of this life”; and Raphael thrust his hand 
into bis pocket and drew out Gdthe’s Leiden des 
Jungen Werthers.” * 

“Do you lay great stress on Gdthe’s opinion?” 
she inquired. 

“He is esteemed the greatest poet of our people, 
Madam.” 

“ And what is Géthe’s opinion of life?” asked 
she quite interested to hear a decision which Ra- 
phael considered a wise one. ; 

He kept turning over the leaves. “Here is an 
explanatory passage,” he answered, and read: 
“<¢That the life of man is but a dream, has oc- 
curred to many, and in me this feeling is con- 
stantly dragging around; when I see the narrow 
limits without which the active and inquiring 
powers of man are confined; when I perceive 
how all our activity is directed to satisfy neces- 
sities, which have no other end than to prolong 
our poor existence, and then that all our satis- 
faction in regard to certain points of investiga- 
tion is only a dreaming resignation wherein one 
paints the walls within which he is imprisoned 
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with pretty shapes and bright prospects—all this 
strikes me dumb; I turn back into myself, and 
find a world more filled with longing and dark 
desires than with performance and living power, 
and then all things swim before my senses, and I 
go on smiling once more in my dreams through 
the world!” 

There was a pause; he looked towards Amanda 
and sat perplexed; a moist gauze covered the 
usual brightness of her eyes, and in her counte- 
nance struggled a deep pang which she vainly 
tried to conceal by asmile. He thought at first 
that the earnestness of the picture moved her, 
but he was undeceived in a way that surprised 
him. 

“Do you find Gédthe’s views conformable to 
truth?” asked Amanda. ; 

“Very, madam, only somewhat tame; here is 
another passage, however, which is still more 
striking, sharper, and truer, and this passage is 
copied from my soul: ‘That there is no moment 
which does not consume thee, and thine who are 
about thee, that there is no moment wherein 
thou art not a destroyer, is inevitable: the most 
harmless walk thou dost take costs the life of 
thousands of diminutive beings, a step crumbles 
the painfully and laboriously erected dwelling of 
the ant, and tramples a little world into a shameful 
grave. Ha! not the great, unusual distress of the 
world, not those floods that wash away your vil- 
lages, those earthquakes that swallow up your 
cities, touch me; what undermines my heart is 
the destroying power that lies hidden in all of 
nature, which has formed nothing but what de- 
stroys its neighbor, but what destroys itself. 
And thus I ree) around in anxiety; in heaven and 
earth and their weaving powers around me [ see 
only an ever-engulfing, and ever-devouring mon- 
ster.’” 

She followed the reader in increasing anxiety. 

“And this was copied from your heart, Herr 
von Chlingen ?” she asked in a startled tone. 

He noticed the alarmed commotions of her soul, 
and started. 

“In so far,” he replied, cautiously, “as Gdthe 
recognizes and describes the miseries in the life 
of nature. Is not Gdthe, then, in harmony with 
St. Paul? Have I not expressed in colors the 
poet’s idea in the heath?” 

“No, no, certainly not!” she answered, in strong 
protest; “between Githe and St. Paul there lies 
a deep, irreconcilable opposition: the holy Apostle 
recognizes the misery of earth as a merited dis- 
turbance of the original happiness, and the un- 
spotted perfection of the creation; he believes 
and hopes in the removal of the curse, the deliv- 
erance from the all-devouring abyss of death, the 
restoration of the earthly paradise; he hopes and 
believes in a new heaven and & new earth, and 
this doctrine calms and reconciles; but Gdthe 
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believes in nothing and hopesin nothing: ‘I see 
only an ever-engulfing, ever-devouring monster.’ 
That is cheerless; that is the view of one in de- 
spair, it is the hopelessness of infidelity. No: be- 
tween Gdthe and St. Paul there is no connection! 
And you thought that you had expressed Gi:he’s 
views in the heath? Never! Your artistic idea 
is correct, because it does not contradict the 
higher truths; but Gdthe’s words are the expres- 
sion of an irreligious soul. 

“What he says of life is also false, and not 
Christian. The life of men but adream! All the 
activity of our powers, spent in satisfying neces- 
sities which have no other object than to lengthen 
out our poor existence! This view of life is 
immoral and contrary to God's sovereign will: 
our life is not a deception and a show; on the con- 
trary, it has a clearly defined and lofty task—to 
know God and to do His will. Look into nature; 
all things accomplish God's sovereign will: obe- 
diently in their orbs move the sun, the moon, and 
the stars; they obey the laws of the Creator. 
The earth affords life and growth to the plants 
and trees, because the Lord wills it; the animals 
go in iron yokes to their destination, and each 
one ba3 its mission; everything that flies, that 
bums, that crawls, has its work; never have the 
bees or the ants looked upon life as a dream; 
they never sleep over their building and storing 
up; and what animals do unitedly, each single 
one is doing in his own sphere. What would be 
the result if our domestic animals rebelled against 
the established order? were Gdthe's view of 
life possible to our cows and horses, they would 
simply eat and sleep, and would refuse all service 
_ to man, and cause woful confusion. What think 
you would happen were the earth to rebel against 
the law of its movements and stay dreaming for 
a half year? All order would be destroyed, all 
things would go to ruin! Furthermore, every 
force, every being, every object, has its destina- 
tion, its allotted task,—and man, the image of 
God, the crowning work of creation, shall he have 
no task to perform? shall he only eat, drink, 
sleep, and dream? shall his mental and bodily 
capacities be worthless nullities? no man pos 
sessed of reason will assert this; and Gdthe's 
view of life is not only unreasonable, it is also 
immoral; the dreaming life, the life of enjoy- 
ment, must produce a universal degeneracy and 
profligacy; he who lives only to satisfy his earthly 
necessities does not even lead the life of a beast, 
for the beast does not live to enjoy, he lives to 
perform a higher duty in the order: of things; no 
investigator of nature can find a beast or an 
insect that does not possess the requisite appli- 
ances for some occupation in the organization of 
the world, all live and breathe and work accord- 
ing to the will of God, and no beast seta himself 
in opposition to this will; shall man alone rebel 


against his Lord, because he has reason and free 
will? No: our life is no dream, no insatiable 
throat to be filled with our necessities and our 
passions! Our life is a life of action, it is a 
course of allotted duties. St. Paul calls the life 
of man a race-course, a battlefield full of merit 
for the obedient, and full of hope, for, at the end, 
there awaits those who have been active in faith 
the crown of eternal bliss. He who of his own 
free will submits tothe moral order established 
by God, who has struggled and fought, and has 
submitted even to the unmerited miseries of the 
earth with the intention of being subservient to 
the counsels of God, such a one has performed his 
duty. Forgive my warmtb, Herr yon Chlingen, 
but it stirred me to the soul to hear the life of 
man proclaimed a long chain of dreams and en- 
joyments, and that by a man who passes for the 
greatest poet of our people.” 
(TO BB OONTINUED.) 


Our System of Public Education. 


From the Lebanon Times and Kentucktan. 


E are now satisfied, after mature thought 

and reflection, that the present admitted 
demoralization of popular sentiment has grown 
more out of our system of public education than 
from all other causes taken together. Our sys- 
tem of State education is all wrong, and an ex- 
periment of half a century, under the guidance 
and direction of the ablest men of the State, 
placed at the bead of it, has requlted, and is re- 
sulting in nothing but failure everywhere; and 
why? Because the most essential elements in 
the training of human beings for usefulness and 
character in life are omitted. We teach a few of 
the elementary branches of learning imperfectly, 
and leave out altogether instruction in the higher 
fields of morals and religion. Our schools are ab- 
solutely pagan and infidel; we have adopted the 
plans of Lycurgus and have abandoned Christ; 
we act on the Spartan theory of instruction, and 
treat with contempt the higher and holier claims 
of the Christian system; we substitute the State 
for the family and the Church, and we are losing 
thereby all the gentle and purifying influences of 
the home and fireside, and all the sublime and 
exalted teachings of Christianity and the Church. 
Instead of the forbearing and gentle virtues, the 
love and devotion that are so admirable in the 
family circle, instead of the sublime charities, the 
patience and suffering and heroic personal sacri- 
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fices which have so often distinguished the great 
Christian leaders, we have the Bb Ingersolls in 
public life and the Arnolds in private station. 

All this is horribly wrong and ought to be cor- 
rected. Let us go back to the old plans: let 
every church have its schools and modes of in- 
struction; let the family be replaced in its power, 
and abolish this immense system of mere polit- 
ical education, and all will be right again; no 
other mode will do. You can’t amend a system 
that is radically wrong in its very foundation 
and purposes. Our system is now no better than 
an excrescence on the body politic, a cancer eat- 
ing at the vitals of our free institutions, ending 
down its morbid roots into the very muscles and 
bones and sinews of the body politic, and calcu- 
lated some day, if not arrested in its course, to be 
attended with consequences fatal to civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

Already the grasping hand of ambitious power, 
seated at Washington, is making its movements 
in the direction of our State institutions, with 
the purpose of establishing a great national sys- 
tem of public education, based upon the vices 
and dangerous elements of our State plans, which, 
if accomplished, will add to the innumerable 
rings already organized, another ring of incon- 
ceivable power and influence, a ring of school 
officers, of commissioners, teachers and depend- 
ents appointed by the central authority and sub- 
ject to its behests. In its applications to our 
State institutions, already the country is full of 
heart-burnings and dissatisfactions, growing out 
of its injustice and oppression, its enormous tax- 
ation and unjust distribution of its funds. 
Wrong in its moral influences on society, wrong 
in its injustice to the religious institutions of the 
country, wrong in its political tendencies. Let 
the calm thouzht of the people be directed to it, 
and at a proper time let action be taken. 


Letter from Paris. 


take pleasure in publishing the following 

interesting letter from Paris, written by 

an English resident there, well known in Cath lic 
literary circles: 

The great Archangel who conquered Lucifer and his 
rebels could not do better (if he consulted me!) than 
wing his wav down from heaven to this unfortunate 
city of Paris, and drive out a few |-gions of devils from 
the mid-t of it, and set up the standard of Almighty 
God in the place of that red rag which js perpetually 
showing itself in all sorts of places, and threatens to 
become the flag of the State in this unmanageable 
country. 


nS ED 


Things have come to a deplorable pass, and, judg- 
ing from present appearances, will, ere long, become 
worse. Never since the days when the Jews ¢ruci- 
fied the Son of God, and set Him up as a “Sign to 
be contradicted,” were the forces of heaven and 
earth so visibly locked in conflict as they are now in 
Catholic France. Hatred of Goud—of His Church and 
Uis priests—is so rampant that you breathe it like a 
material atmosphere; you see it in the faces of the peo- 
ple who look at you as if they knew you were on the 
other side, and would gladly annihilate you if they had 
achance. The late ministry was upset by this hatred, 
and so will the present one be. If it were not so hor- 
ribly tragic, the spectacle of these Republican Cabinets 
would be the most diverting farce we have seen for a 
long time. One man after another jumps up on the 
kicking horse, and after a series of antics through 
which he contrives to keep his seat with more or less 
dignity, he gets pitched off amidst the uproarious laugh- 
ter and abuse of the public, who forthwith clamor for 
some other luckless rider to get into the saddle and dis- 
port himself in like manner and with like reeult for 
their entertainment. M. Gambetta is the trainer, who 
keeps goading the horse and making him kick off every 
rash man who ventures on the back of this fiery Buceph- 
elas; it remains to be seen whether or not he will 
prove an Alexander to tame him. 

In the midst of all this confusion of the reign of the 
powers of darkness, there are bright patches of blue in 
the sky, like folds of our Mother's mantie escaping 
through the black clouds. About six weeks ago. the 
Quartier Mouffetard was amazed to learn one morning, 
bv papers placarded on its walls, that Sour Rosalie's 
Guvre was suppressed by order of the Government; 
that the schools, where over 600 children were taught 
to love God and bate the devil, were shut up; that the 
asylum for aged women (over 200) was to be dene 
away with; also the ouvrotr, where some hundred 
young girls were employed and kept safe from the 
pitfalls which they must inevitably trip into if the 
atelters, was to be closed; in a word, that a thousand 
human beings of the moet helpless and destitute age, 
sex and condition were to be flung on the streets. The 
surprise of the neighborhood was onlv equalled by its 
indignation; but the Quartier Mouffeltard, which en- 
joys the most abuminable reputation of any qaarter in 
Paris, joined together, and reared a roar that reached 
to the ends of France and awoke an unexpected echo 
of very melodious music, A number of the most rowdy 
roughs of the district walked off to M. le Cusé and told 
bim to bestir himself lke a man and that they would 
stand by him and let the Government see they were not 
to be bullied like so many schoolboys. “Open a sub- 
scription,” said they. “and we will get you the money; 
and keep up the wuvre, schools and all.” 

“Go and see the Mother Superior,” said the Curé, 
and uff they went to the Convent, where the belpless 
Sisters, rome fifteen fu all, were tel ing their beads, 
—those cannon balls of our Lady, as Motber Margaret 
Halleghan used to call them,—and quietly preparing to 
obey the minister-al order. 

“How much money do you want, Mother, to get a 
new location for all the Institutions and to keep them 
alive, say for three years?” inquired the sp kerman. 

“Alas! my friends, it woud take 80000 francs 
($16 LO dollare),” replied the Mother, im a hopeless tone, 
tbaking her head. 

“ Allright! cheer up! you shall have the money.” 

And sure enough, before three weeks, the sum of 
nh ety odd thousand francs was collected and paid in 
to the astonished Sisters, to the great joy of the wicked, 
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drunken, riotous, revolutionary Mouffetard population, 
and also to the great vexation of the Government and 
the devil. 

The whole incident {s very consoling. It is nothing 
that the money should have been found; the great 
point is that such a snub should have been inflicted on 
the ministry by such a hand. It makes one see, some- 
how, too, what our blessed Lord meant by those terribie 
words about the tepid people. They are truly the most 
hopeless of all classes to deal with; they do no harm, 
but they lie down and go to sleep quietly while others 
are doing mischief that makes the angels weep. The 
Catholic devotees of Paris let their Archbishop and 
priests and monks be butchered under the Commune, 
and contented themselves with praying and protesting, 
but never stirred a fvot, or struck a blow to save the 
victims. But when the old Curé of St. Eustache was 
seized and put into prison, his parishioners, the dames 
de la halle, the Billingsate viragos whose name is a 
terror to marketing humanity in Paris, marched off 
some two thousand strong to the Hotel de Ville and 
yelled out their commands to the authorities to come 
forth and hear them; they were immediately obeyed, 
and, showing their fists to the astonished ministers, 
they swore an oath to burn down the house over their 
heads if M. Je Curé was not let out in time to say Mass 
for them on Easter Sunday morning. 

“Mesdames, you shall have your Curé,” replied the 
rulers of the Commune. 

And 80 they had; and a grand High Mass that was 
which the venerable old priest sang for them on the 
Paschal morning. But the Archbishop of Paris and 
the Curé of the Madeleine were shot. Oh! that ye 
were hot orcold!.... 

The execution of the Decrees, as you know, is a thing 
of the past. The Capuchins were the first to go; they 
are the poorest, the humblest, the most friendless, hu- 
manly speaking, amongst this goodly company of the 
Followers of the Crucified, so they had the honor of 
walking first after Him in the dolorous way that is 
beginning for the Church of Fr<-nce. The Dominicans 
are the most popular of all; their great Lacordaire was 
a glory that all Frenchmen were proud of, but, un- 
fortunately, he was a saint, and so his popularity is not 
of the sort to shield those who wear his white habit 
and continue the noble crusade in which‘he “ foremost 
fighting fell.” 

The outward aspect of Paris is very symbolical of its 
inward moral condition. The streets are torn up all 
over the city, the drains open, and the odors therefrom, 
which do not suggest the rosefieids of Cashmere, have 
so poisoned the air that sickness is abroad, and more 
generally fatal than has been known for many years. 
On Sunday last, five men went down into one of these 
poison boxes over which we live so contentedly, and 
the first breath of the foul air suffocated them, and 
they were dead men before they could be dragged up 
and restoratives applied. 

You will have seen, no doubt, the two noble letters 
of the Archbishop, Cardinal Guibert, to the two Presi- 
dents, in which he pleads so eloquently and wisely for 
the condemned congregations. He is powerless, how- 
ever, to help the flock for which his apostolic heart 
would willingly die. 

If all the communities counted a few of the valorous, 
quick fisted ladies of the Fish halls amongst their con- 
gregations, it would be well four them. Had Solomon 
lived in our day, it isin their ranks probably that he 
would have sought for that strong woman, whom 
even in those more vigorous times it was sodifficult to 
find. 


Catholic Notes. 


—Our best thanks are due to Rev. Father Wallace, 
of Lewiston, Mo., and other clergymen of the diocese 
of Portland, for kind favors to THz AVE MARIA. 

— We are glad to inform our readers that beaatiful 
figures of the Infant Jesus for Christmas cribs can be 
had of the Grey Nuns, Toledo, Ohio. Address, Sisters 
of Charity, St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Cherry St, 
Toledo, Ohto. 

— The Catholic Review is informed that some four 
counties have been detached from the diocese of 
Chicago, 111, and connected to the diocese of Peoria, 
Ill, increasing the Catholic population under the 
charge of Bishop Spalding by about 50,000 to 100,000 
souls. 

— It is stated that the Dominican monks who con- 
duct the College of Sorez, are announced to have, by 
special permission of the Holy Father, been released 
from their monastic vows by the General Superior of 
the Order, and to have been enrolled among the reg- 
ular clergy of the diocese of Albi. As such they have 
been re-entrusted with the schools which they formerly 
conducted as monks. 

—Rev. Dr. Tyng, Jr., of New York, lately 
preached a sermon in which he held that miracles had 
actually been wrought at Lourdes, by the power of 
prayer. Dr. Tyng visited Lourdes last summer, and 
the abandoned crutches and bandages of the sick aud 
crippled, together with other testimony of thousands 
who had been miraculously healed, convinced him that 
their faith had made them whole. 

—M. Munkacsy, the distinguished Hungarian 
painter, is at work upon an extraordinarily large pic- 
tare—twenty-five feet long and sixteen wide—for the 
next Salon. Its subject is “Christ Before the Jadges.” 
The Saviour is represented standing in the centre of 
the picture before Pilate; He is clad in white garments, 
and His hands are bound behind His back. The priests 
are pouring forth accusations, and the populace fills the 
background. It is reported that the painting has al- 
ready been purchased by an American for $20,000. 
.«.. There exists much genuine, simple and 
rightly directed faith and reverence, even among the 
most humble and illiterate. The Lord is spoken of 
with bated breath and in tones of love that Protestants 
would do well to imitate. An oleograph copy of a 
great picture, representing the Saviour crowned with 
thorns, was receatly exhibited in a shop window in 
Limerick. A crowd of admirers gathered round it; 
presently an old market woman came down the street. 
Her eye caught the picture at once, and she remained 
riveted to the spot where she stood; tears rolled down 
her cheeks. She swayed her body backward and for- 
ward, as a person in great grief is wont to do, and she 
unconsciously set up a low wail or moan of sorrow for 
the sufferings of her Master, whom she thus saw rep- 
resented. Her genuine feeling was most touching and 
instructive to behold.—D. £. McDonald in Notes of a 
Recent Visit to Ireland. 

——During the recent expulsion of the Carmelites 
at Maiche, France, the Countess of Montalambert, 
widow of the author of the “ Monks of the West,” gave 
anoble example of her religious sentiments. On the 
day of the expulsion she performed the Way of the 
Cross in the chapel of the convent, and when the so!- 
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diers arrived to enforce the decree of expulsion, she 
remained to the last. When requested by the Captain 
to leave, she replied: ‘Asa descendant of Lafayette, 
who passed his whole life in the conquest of civil lib- 
erty in the United States and France, as the widow of 
a man who dedicated his life to the defence of religious 
liberty, I protest with all my strength against the viola- 
tion 'of these same liberties, and I will not leave this 
place unless compelled by force.’ When told that if 
she did not leave she would be closed within, she said: 
“Then my sacrifice is made: I would sooner die of 
hunger than live under such a Government.” Having 
thus spoken, she arose and Jeft the chapel, preferring 
not to expose herself to forcible ejection by the officer, 
who had already placed his hand on her shoulder. 

——The claim once put forth by the Protestant 
“Reformers” that the Bible is the sole rule of faith, 
has worked untold mischief. This is well shown in 
the following extract from a sermon lately preached by 
Dr. Rexford, Universalist, at Whitney’s Opera House. 
The Doctor’s sermons are now displayed in city dailies. 
If what we extract will set serious Protestants to think- 

* ing, the space is well filled. He said: “The infallibil- 
ity of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures is claimed 
by Dr. Watt’s paper in common with the general voice 
of the Church, but what signifies the claim of infallibil- 
ity when all the churches are differipg as to what the 
Scriptures mean? It is strange that we should have 
an infallibly inspired Bible and then need fifty thou- 
sand uninspired men in America to tell us what it 
means. Dr. Watts tells us that the very words were 
chosen by the Lord so that there shou!d be no pns- 
sibility of error. But the people all differ in their 
opinion, and it is pretty certain, if this claim be true, 
that this, method, which was adopted to prevent all 
liability of error has proved singularly ineffectual.”— 
Catholic Advocate (Loutsville, Ky). 

—Moregn Saints.—The Roman correspondent of 
the New York Freeman’s Journal gives the following 
interesting facts regarding later canonized saints: 
“Since 1500 up to the present time, 96 persons have 
been canonized, and 3820 declared blessed. Among 
these 416 servants of God, 297 suffered martyrdom, and 
119 sanctified themselves by the practice of heroic vir- 
tue; 858 were of the male sex, while but 5s were women; 
321 were members of religious orders, the remainder 
being ecclesiastics and seculars; 117 belonged to the 
great Franciscan Family; 90 to the Jesuits; 59 to the 
Dominicans; 19 to the Augustinians; 5 to the Thea- 
tines; 3 to the Trinitarians; 2 to the Premonstraten- 
sians; 2 tothe Hospitallers of St. John of God; 2 were 
Oratorians; 1 a Servite; 1 of the Somaschi Fathers; 
1 Clerk of the Mother of God; 1 Minor Cleric; 1 St. 
Camillus of Lellis; 1 of the Pious Schools; 1 Barna- 
bite; 1 Lazarist; 1 Passionist; and 1 Redemptorist. 
Of these, 222 were Europeans, viz.: 28 saints and 44 
beatified were Italians; 17 saints and 49 beatified, 
Spantards; 1 saint and 36 beatified, Portuguese; 6 saints 
and 8 beatified, French; 12 saints and 1 beatified, 
Dutch; 4 saints and 1 beatified, Belgians; 2 saints and 
2 beatified, Germans; 1 saint and 1 beatified Poles; 1 
saint,a Dane; 1a Russian. Asia furnished 187 of the 
above list, namely: Japan 119 saints and 162 beatified 
(martyrs); Corea, 1 saint and 4 beatified; India, 1 
saint. America contributed but 7, that is: Mexico, 
1 saint and 3 beatified; Peru, 1 saiut and 2 beatified. 


—*“SAaInt-WORSHIP” IN THE EASTERN CHURCHES. 
—Protestants would fain have it believed that “saint- 
worship,” as they term the holy practice of involving 
the intercession of saints, is entirely confined to the 


Church of Rome and has no place.at all in the churches 
of the East; but evidence too strong to be rejected, or 
even called in question, proves that such is not the 
case; the Eastern Church as well as the Western be- 
lieves, confesses, and practices the doctrine that the 
saints of God, as such, ought to be revered, venerated, 
and invoked. 

‘*] believe and confess,” says the Ritual of Russie, 
quoted by Father O'Brien in his admirable work on 
the Holy Mass, “according to the understanding 
of the Holy Eastern Church, that the saints who 
reign with Christ in heaven are worthy to be honored 
and invoked, and that their prayers and interces- 
sion move the all-merciful God to the salvation of our 
souls” (Rites and customs of the Greco-Russian 
Church, by Romanoff, p. 308). Part of the Armenian 
“Communicantes” reads as follows: “O Lord through 
the intercession of the immaculate parent of Thine 
only-begotten Son, the holy Mother of God, and the 
entreaties of all Thy saints, and of those who are com- 
memorated this day, accept our prayers” (Smith and 
Dwight, Researches tn Armenia, i. p. 185.) The follow- 
ing extract wiil show that the Nestorian sect was sound 
on this doctrine also: ‘*O ye saints, prophets apostles, 
doctors, confessors, martyrs, priests and bermits, pray 
to Christ your strength for us all; that through your 
prayers we may receive out of His treasure an answer 
to all our prayers as may be profitable to us” (from the 
collection of Collects at the end of the Khudrah; Bad- 
ger, ii. p. 138). We could thus go on citing testimonies 
from all the churches of the East, to show bow sacred 
a duty the veneration of the saints is considered, and 
how very efficacious before the throne of God. 


eae 
Obituary. 


DR. 8. B. SCHMIDT. 


Dr. S. B. Schmidt, one of the oldest and moat re- 
spected physicians of Montreal, to the great regret of 
his family and numerous friends recently departed 
this life in that city. He had been ailing for the past 
four months, but his death was not expected till about 
three weeks ago, when he began to decline rapidly; 
his disease was cancer ofthe liver. The funeral of the 
lamented deceased was attended by a large number of 
medical men and leading citizens; the medical facul- 
ties of McGill University, of Laval and Bishop’s were 
represented. The Grey Nuns and the nuns of St. Pat- 
rick’s Orphan Asylum were present in considerab!e 
numbers, and took part in the procession, together with 
the orphans. 

Dr. Schmidt was born in Montreal in 1826, and was 
consequently 54 years of age at the time of his death, 
When very young he began the study of medicine 
and having previously graduated in arts became an 
M.D. of McGill College at the early age of twenty-one. 
During the terrible ship-fever in 1847 Dr. Schmidt was 
among the most active in attending the disease- 
stricken immigrants; he was one of the well-remem- 
bered “thirty” physicians from Montreal, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and elsewhere, who volunteered to go to 
the quarantine station at Grosse Isle and attend the 
ships as they arrived. Of the entire thirty, two only 
returned alive, Dr. Schmidt being one, the other dying 
shortly after bis return. He was active throughout 
life in all works of charity, was attendant surgeon of 
the St. Patrick's Orphan Asylum during the past thirty 
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years, was surgeon to the Grey Nuns’ Hospital for 
seventeen years, and physician to the Seminary for 
twenty-five years, all of which offices he held up to the 
time of his death. 

An honorary life member of the Montreal German 
Society, he was highly esteemed for his gratuitous 
work among the poor of the German population when 
such was needed. He was a Fellow of McGill Uni- 
versity, and was regarded as a ripe scholar. 

Requtescat in pace. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


Report FOR THE Wrek ENDING WEDNESDAY, 
Deo. 1. 


We recommend the following petitions: Conversion 
to the Faith of 80 persons and 8 families,—change of 
life for 27 persons,—recovery of heaith for 20 persons 
and 2 families,—peace in 7 families,—spiritual favors 
for 16 persons and 12 families,—temporal favors for 10 
persons and 18 famuilies,—recovery of mind for 2 per- 
sons, of sight for 4, and of hearing for 12,—grace of a 
happy death for 10 persons,—employment for the 
heads of 4 families,—success of 6 novenas,—advanta- 
geous sale of property for 8 persons,—the cure of a per- 
son afflicted with epllepsy; also 64 particular inten- 
tions, and 9 thanksgivings for favors received. 

FAVORS. 

As we have received of late few letters from the 
members of the Confraternity, we have little to pub- 
lish this week. and this we regret very much, as the 
recital of favors obtained through the tntercession of 
our Immaculate Mother is eminently calculated to ex- 
cite a tender devotion towards her and to promote our 
love and confidence. As we continue to receive a cer- 
tain number of petitions for temporal and spiritual 
favors, we would like to believe that they are not all 
left unanswered: we trust our correspondents will be 
more careful in future and make known to us every- 
thing that may interest tbe Confraternity; meanwhile 
we hope the as-ociates of the Confraternity have not 
been unmindful of the great Feast of the Immacuiate 
Conception, the principal feast of the Confraternity, 
the octave of which we celebrate during this present 
week. You have not forgotten, dear associates, the 
pious enthusiasm with which the proclamation of the 
douma of the Immaculate Conception was recelved 
throughout the whole Catholic worid; and when, four 
years later, our Blessed Lady appeared at Lourdes to 
the young Bernardette, confirming with her own lips 
the dozma just pruciaimed: “1 am the Immaculate 
Conception,” it was deemed almost a necessity to es- 
tablish a confraternity, the object of which would be, 
first. to perpetuate the remembrance of the dogmatic 
decree; secondly, to honor the Blessed Virgin under 
this glorious title of Immaculate, and thark her for the 
many favors she continually lavishes on her chi:dren, 
particularly in the Grottocf the Apparition; and finally 
to solicit new blessings through her powerful interces- 
sion. Such, indeed, is the object of the Confraternity, 


and the innumerable favors obtained by the members 
since its establishment, December 8th, 1862, are well 
calculated to inflame their zeal and excite their faith 
and confidence. 

This title of Immaculate is most dear to our Blessed 
Mother; it is the complement of her glory, showing 
forth her prerogatives in all their lustre; to prociaim 
her free from original sin, is to declare her above all 
other creatures, the true and sovereign Mistress of 
heaven and earth. . [t has been the great privilege of 
our age to hear the Immaculate Conception proclaimed 
as an article of Faith, and we should admire the di- 
vine wisdom which prepared the minds of the faithful 
for this important event. The Immaculate Conception 
had ever been piously honored in the Church by 
hosts of devout Christians; but a new impulse was 
given to this belief by the apparition of the miraculous 
medal in 1830: the Blessed Virgin herseif gave the 
design of this medal to an humble Sister of Charity, 
and revealed to her the words to be engraven thrreon: 
“O Mary conceived without sin, pray for us who have 
recourse to thee.” This medal, truly miraculous in its 
origin as proven from the favors obtained by those who - 
wear it, has ever been called the Miraculous Medal. 
Now, the invocation to the Immaculate Virgin en- 
graven on It, having been repeated by millions of per. 
sons, in every part of the wurid, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, made the immaculate Conception a popular de- 
votion, and hastened, we may say, the day of the 
proclamation of the dogma. May we not assert that 
this century is truly the age of Mary, since so much 
has been done for her glory, and such wonderfui favors 
have been obtained through her intercession? The 
Queen of Heaven herself has designed to appear on 
fuur different occasions in France alone, and three 
remarkable confraternities have been canonically es- 
tablished to perpetuate the remembrance of these ap- 
paritions. The Archconfraternity of Notre Dame des 
Victoires with the Miraculous Medal for its badge, 
reminds us of the Apparition of 1830, to the humble 
Sister of Charity, in Paris. The Archconfraternity of 
Notre Dame Reparatrix, perpetuates the souvenir of 
the Apparition on the mountain at La Salette, in 1846, 
and the Archconfraternity of the Immaculate Concep- 
tlon will ever remind us of the Apparition in the 
Grotto of Lourdes, ion 1858, May the remembrance of 
thse favors excite our gratitude, and prompt us by the 
imitation of Our Blessed Mother, to become each day 
more worthy of her powerful intercession ! 


OBITUARY. 


We commend the following deceased persons to the 
prayers of tte members of the Confraternity: Mrs. 
AMELIA MCSHERKY, @ fervent convert, and Mr. 
1HoMAS FITZGERALD, receutly deceased. Mr. H. 
Brapy, of St. Joseph. Pa., whose death cccurred on 
the 26h ult Mr. Tuomas KILcuLLIeEN, of St. Louis, 
Mo.. who died a holy drvath last m nth. SistER MARY 
or St. Ouivia, of the Sistera ot the Holy Cross, who 
departed tor heaven on tte 26th ult. Mr. Kongrt Mo- 
Canty, of Lafayette. Ird.. who breathed his last on 
the 30th ult. Mr. JonN Down, of Holyoke, Mass., who 
slept in the peace of the Lord last month. Mrs. JULIA 
BukMINGRAMTON, of Lewiston, Me. Mrs. O HaL- 
LORAN, of Brownchurch, Ireland. Dennis ard Com 
NELIUS SULLIVAN, and WILLIAM Stack, of Co. 
Kerry, Ireland, who d-ed some time ago. And some 
others whose names have not been given. 

May they rest in peace. 

A. Granerp, ©. 8. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 
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For the Children’s Department of “The Ave Maris.” 


A Prayer for Dressing. 


BY LADY FULLERTON. 


OME, dearest Lord, my soul adorn 
And clothe it with Thy grace, 
The pure, bright, wedding garment give 
Of righteousness and peace; 
On me bestow that chosen robe 
The father gave his child, 


Who falling prostrate at his feet 
All sullied and defiled ; 

Axd hardly venturing to look 
Into a parent’s face, 

Craved humbly, in his father’s house, 
A hired servant's place. 


Our Lady of Tears. 


shrines desecrated and destroyed 
by the ruthlees Reformers, was 
one well known and loved in its 


; 4 title of Our Lady of Tears. Its origin 
: OS was as follows: 
The noble house of Rahlten was 
S$“ distinguished not less for benignity to 
pee its dependants than for prowess on 
the field of war. From time almost immemorial 
the name of Baron von Rahlten was synonymous 
with that of father throughout the extensive 
domain under his sway, and the lapse of ages 
anu the incoming of successive generations 
wrought no change in this proud prerogative. 
Kindoess was as inalienable an heirloom as the 
old castle itself, or the fair village of Rahiten- 
berg which rejoiced in being its dependency. 
When, therefore, the young Wilhelm von Rahl- 
ten, on succeeding to the title, showed himself 
totally the opposite of his ancestors, the conster- 


nation of his people was inexpressible: instead 
of their father and friend, he was their oppressor, 
and all efforts to awaken him to a sense of his 
duty as a Christian nobleman were fruitless; his 
marriage to the haughty sister of a neighhoring 
landgrave intensified his bad diaposition, and ren- 
dered vain every hope of reformation. The Lady 
Hildegarde to:k pride in her insensibility to the 
wail of sorrow; she considered poor people as 
sent into the world for the service of the wealthy 
and great, and as having no more right to rebel 
against the exactions of their masters than had 
the animals who shared their toil. To her arro- 
gance and cruelty was added an extreme cuvetous- 
ness. By degrees the gay life at the castle was 
shorn of its splendors, the sumptuous entertain- 
ments and glittering hunting-parties, in which 
she had at first delighted, were things of the 
past; her only ambition now was to hoard up 
riches, and the burdens of the tenantry grew 
more and more intolerable. Toa holy man who 
forced his way to her presence (for the represent- 
atives of God, it need hardly be said, were unwel- 
come at the castle), the Baroness had the impiety 
to say, that it behooved those to save and accu- 
mulate who were threatened with the vengeance 
of the “Father of the poor;” the Baron laughed 
at the wit of this answer to the priestly expostu- 
lation. 

“So!” he exclaimed, looking at her with com- 
placent gaze; and then turning to the amazed ec- 
clesiastic, he said, cooly: “ You see, Master Hein- 
rich, you are not the first, by many, of your holy 
craft, to give warning to the hard-hearted lord and 
lady of the castle; and we are wisely preparing 
for the day of wrath which we have been kindly 
notified will come, when the cries of the poor arise 
to heaven in a chorus so mighty that our prosper- 
ity will fall to the dust, something in the fashion, 
I take it, of the walls of Jericho falling at the 
sound of the trumpet. We are not cruel or 
miserly, only provident against the time of 
want.” 

The holy man more in sorrow than anger 
gazed long and earnestly at the two; then making 
the sign of the Cross in the air, he turned slowly 
to depart, saying, in a low tone: “ This place shall 
show forth the mercy as well as the justice of 
God.” 

The husband and wife were silent after his de- 
parture, but whatever impression that singular 
prediction might have made, no outward token 
appeared. 

About a year after this, the birth of an heir 
filled the castle with joy; hree times had the 
Lady Hildegarde been a mother, but, bitterly dis- 
appointed each time in her expectation of a son, 
all the winning graces of infancy failed to awaken 
a mother’s love for her three little daughters. 
Now the whole aspect of affairs seemed changed 
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for the better at the castle. In the rejoicings 
over the little Baron Wilhelm, its gates were 
more freely opened to guests, the steward had or- 
dars to give relief to all worthy applicants, and 
the laborers had some relaxation from incessant 
toil. As time passed things became less promis- 
ing; the Baroness was rapt up in her boy: to 
watch the development of his infant charms, to 
listen with never-wearying delight to the fulsome 
flatteries her favorites lavished on mother and 
child, and to dream vain dreams of her boy's fu- 
ture distinction and power, occupied her days. 
The Baron murmured, the Baroness retorted with 
charges of indifference to his son; gradually they 
drifted apart: he found companionship with rev- 
ellers, she lived only for her boy—both system- 
atically ignoring their duties to God, and losing 
sight of their immortal destiny. 

From this heathenish life there came a rude 
awakening: the little Baron was carried off by 
one of the ailments incident to childhood. So 
quickly had the death angel done his work, that 
ere any one thought of a fatal termination of the 
sickness, the precious little form lay pulseless and 
cold, the sinless soul had escaped the dangers of 
eartb, and fled in its baptismal innocence to end- 
less bliss. And now indeed evil spirits seemed to 
bave full sway at Rabltenhausen: the bereaved 
mother raged like an animal robbed of its young, 
and in her insensate fury vented maledictions on 
all around her. The Baron stormed over the loss 
of his heir, declaring that the fatal disease had 
been communicated by some of the wretched beg- 
gars who came for alms; both the miserable pa- 
rents were of one mird now. In their madness 
they dared to arraign the Almighty for sending 
this affliction to their house, and vowed that 
never again should misery or want be relieved at 
their door. It is incredible to what height im- 
piety can rise in a soul that has long given un- 
checked license to its arrogant passions. The 
Lord and Lady of Rahlten were like possessed 
persons; fits of gloomy moruseness alternated 
with wild transports of rage; none dared ap- 
proach to comfort them, and at length, declaring 
themselves unable to remain in their blighted 
home, they suddenly set off for foreign lands, with 
children and servants, whose presence they still 
shunned as far as possible, The closed gates and 
deserted grounds of the manor showed that its 
hapless owners had yielded themselves to the 
dark demon of misanthropy 

Years went by, unmarked by any change. The 
few retainers who were left in charge of the de- 
serted place, under the command of the steward, 
heard nothing of the absent master. Then came 
one little ripple in the stagnant life of Rahliten- 
berg. The steward; on his own responsibility, 
had ventured to dole out occasional alms since 
the family’s departure; now he assembled the 


neediest dependents, and announced that he had 
just received ordera to give them henceforth such 
relief as was traditional with the Von Rahltens. 
The old people knew what that meant —the gol- 
den age was returning; greatly they marvelled, 
eagerly they questioned old Karl, but he had no 
further annuuncement to make. He was not 
commissioned to tell anything relating to the 
absent family, nor would he relate from whom 
or for what cause the new order came. So the 
excitement died away, and, but for the increased 
alms, things went on as of old, one monotonous 
year following another, till the remembrance of 
the Baron and his household was like a legendary 
tale. 

The place was so secluded that the most trifling 
occurrence created a great stir; hence so simple 
an event as the erection of a new house in the 
village in which strangers were coming to reside, 
gave rise to endless queries and speculations. 
Who could the stranger be? Nut a peasant, that 
much was certain, for the rising house was not 
like a peasant’s cot; neither one of the great and 
wealthy, for it would be scorned as a residence 
by such. So wonder grew as the small and very 
plain building approached completion. There 
was but one person who could have gratified the 
general curiosity— Father Bonifacius, the village 
priest, who was often seen superintending the 
work; but as none could venture to question 
him, the arrival of the owner was awaited with 
eager interest. This occasioned keen disappoint- 
ment, for the party so impatiently expected 
proved to be a quiet, unpretending lady, who, 
with only a young country girl as servant and 
companion, entered on a plain manner of life in 
the lonely house, “Madame Wilhelmina,” she 
was called by the priest, and with this meager 
information her neighbors were quite content ; 
she was too retiring and common-place to excite 
speculation or furnish food for gossip. 

Yet, in some unaccountable way, Madame Wil- 
helmina came to be the chief personage of the 
hamlet; although the most unassuming of mor- 
tals, her influence was feit by all, and while she 
did not seem to have much to bestow in the 
way of alms, her extraordinary beneficence was 
the theme of every tongue. “The Good Lady,” 
all called her, dropping her name as by common 
consent, and how they bad previously lived with- 
out her was a mystery to those simple, grateful 
hearts. Rahitenberg without her would be like 
a home without a mother, for never was mother 
more devoted to her children than was Madame 
Wilhelmina to the whole population. At all 
hours, in all kinds of weather, she left her dwell- 
ing at the call of suffering or sorrow, nay, she 
was often called out of church by some of her 
inconsiderate children. The most loathsome 
disease did not repel her, nor the most repulsive 
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office come awkward to those motherly hands. 
She soothed the aged and querulous, cheered the 
downcast, and encouraged the ardent and ven- 
turesome, all with as natural a grace as if each one 
was her nearest and dearest. But it was espec- 
ially on children that the treasure of her inex- 
haustible love was poured out lavisbly; usually 
her face was grave, and even the smile that ac- 
companied her deeds of charity was more pathetic 
than gay; but when waiting on a young child, 
there was an animation in her gestures, a bright- 
ness on her placid brow, never noticed on other 
occasions. She caressed and embraced them with 
a passionate fervor strangely at variance with 
her ordinary self-control, murmuring words of 
endearment, and when with a dying child she 
always took it from its bed and held it on her 
knees till it breathed the last sigh. The parents 
would forget their grief in their surprise as they 
gazed on the deeply moved woman, who seemed 
to love their offspring as if it was her own. 

Another strange peculiarity of “ The Good Lady ” 
excited comments. It gave her pain to hear the 
family of Rahlten spoken of unfavorably; the 
old men would tel] her of the past as contrasted 
with the present, saying, with a sigh: “If they 
would only come back to the castle, we should 
have no more to wish for. Their alms are plenti- 
ful now, it is true, but in our young days the 
lord of Rahblten was ever with his people when 
not in arms, and a sight of bis face was more 
welcome to us than the glitter of his gold, though 
we liked that too.” 

Madame Wilhelmina always grew paler and 
sadder at such remarks, and replied, gently: “ But 
at least they are atoning for past neglect, and 
doubtless will do better yet; and you try to for- 
give them, do you not?” And when answered in 
the affirmative, she would add: “ And you pray for 
them often, I hope, because, as Christians, we are 
bound to pray for those who injure us.” Some- 
times the sick in a transport of gratitude would 
exclaim: “O lady, you do so much for us! What 
can we ever do for you?” and the tremulous 
answer would be: “One thing you can do for 
me: pray for the guilty and remorseful.” There 
were people who hinted that these words must 
apply to herself, and that doubtless she was doing 
penance by her good works, but the majority soon 
silenced these evil whispera. 

One day “The Good Lady ” was called in to see 
aman who was dying of a fearful disease brought 
on by habitual intemperance, and who even now 
still resisted every holy influence, as he had for 
many years. He was tossing about in his agony, 
- mingling the most horrid blasphemies with his 
dying groans, and the gentle lady shuddered as 
she knelt beside him and, taking his clammy hand, 
whispered some soothing words in her winning 
way. 


“Ah, no use, no use!” said his aged mother; 
“this is what my poor boy has been since the 
day after young Lord Wilbelm’s death, when he 
was turned out of his place at the castle by the 
cruel Baron. Alas! what had we to do with the 
death of the heir?” 

At the mention of the Baron, the sick man, who 
had been momentarily quiet, raised himself, and 
flinging his arms aloft, bioke into frightful male- 
dictions on the author of his woes. The lady 
sprang to her feet and grasped his arm, with a 
cry of anguish. 

“ Huld, huld!—curse him not, I beg of you!” she 
sobb: d, in frantic eagerness; “ob, fur my sake 
recall that bitter word; go not before your Judge 
with curses on your lips!” 

Awed by her manner, and unable to resist her 
wild pleading, he muttered: “ Lady, for your sake, 
I recall it.” 

As a sigh of relief escaped her, she felt a pres- 
sure on her shoulder, and, turning, beheld the 
zealous pastor who had come in to make a last 
effoit for this black sheep. “Use your power 
with God for this soul,” he said, in a calm, author- 
itative tone, 

The good lady flushed and looked distressed, 
but obeyed with simple confidence. She laid her 
crucifix on the man’s breast, and said, softly: 
“My God, Thou wilt not refuse my prayer for 
him who granted mine!” And turning away, 
she motioned the family to leave the room with 
her. When the priest called them in again, they 
beheld a repentant sinner, reconciled to his God. 
After the man’s edifying death, whispers of ad- 
miration followed Madame Wilhelmina wher- 
ever she went, and the title of “Good Lady” was 
exchanged for that of “Our Saint.” A reference 
to the death-bed scene was once made in her 
presence, when she replied, with characteristic 
simplicity: “I but obeyed the sacerdotal voice; 
the priestly power wrought the miracle—that 
is all.” 

Not very long afterwards a sorrowful report 
spread through Rahltenberg: “The Good Lady” 
was dying, “The Saint” was going home. A 
slight cold caught in her mission of charity had 
worked fatally on her overtaxed system; a uni- 
versal cry arose: “Dying! No, no: God would 
not take her from us!” All through the night 
the people went about in little groups, weeping 
and praying, and at earliest dawn hastened to 
the church to pour forth their supplications in 
union with the Holy Sacrifice. But as they en- 
tered, a calm stole over the grief-worn crowd, and 
when Father Bonifacius appeared, his sad coun- 
tenance and black vestments gave no shock, they 
had already felt a premonition of the mournful 
truth. After Mass, the pastor related to his 
amazed flock a marvellous story. She whose 
loss they felt so keenly, who had lived among 
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them in loneliness and obscurity so many years 
distinguished only by her. unwearying charity, 
who had been severe and miserly to hers¢lf and 
tender and prodigal to everyone else, was no less 
a personage than their once proud, haughty and 
selfish mistress, the Lady Hildegarde, Baroness 
von Rahlten! Many severe trials had bs fallen 
her a‘ter leaving the castle; her three young 
daughters had faded away one by one; her hus- 
band had abadoned himself to a life of dissipa- 
tion, and when at last, worn out by his excesses, 
he was stretched on the bed of suffering from 
which death alone could release him, her cup of 
grief and humiliation seemed filled to the brim; 
but she was to taste the bitterness of one ingre- 
dient she had never thought of. A few hours 
before his wretched death, the Baron called her 
to bis side, and, grasping her hand in an iron 
clutch, reproached her as the cause of all his 
misfortunes, and cursed the wedding-day that 
had made her the mistress and destroyer of the 
once happy house of Rahliten. Terrible were his 
denunciations, and the dauntless spirit of Hilde- 
garde sbrank and died within her, as she vainly 
strove to free herself from that relentless death- 
grip. When at last released by the horrified 
servants, an attack of brain-fever followed, and 
for many months the poor tortured mind lived 
over again, by night and day, the scene of that 
unblest deathbed. At length health was re- 
stored, not only physical and mental, but spiritual. 
Humbly accepting those haunting reproaches as 
merited, and filled with contrition for the past, 
she resolved that her future life should be one 
of unmitigated penance and atonement. Her 
first care was to send directions to the steward 
at Rahlten to distribute abundant alms according 
to the old-time custom; she then went on weary 
pilgrimages, and finally knelt at the feet of the 
Sovereign Pontiff for his blessing on the life to 
which she had devoted herself. Returning to 
her native land, and learning that Father Boni- 
facius, who was appointed to the charge of 
Rahltenberg not long before she left it, was 
still there, she wrote to him of her purposes. 
Although he would have preferred to see her 
return to dwell among her tenantry in her 
proper position, he could not refuse to aid in her 
desire to remain unknown. What her life had 
been since, how faithfully she had adhered to 
her double purpose of penance and atonement, all 
knew. 

Tears flowed abundantly while Father Bonifa- 
cius related the history of her whom they had 
well named, “Our Saint.” Sadly they moved 
towards the little dwelling, which stood back 
from the road, and ascended the rough steps on 
which those once dainty feet had so often trod. 
Even here was penance, they thought, and were 
divided between grief and admiration as they 


passed into the bare room, or rather cell which 
contained the beluved remains. Yes: thereon a 
straw bed, poorer and more comfortless than the 
couch of the lowest tenant of Rahiten, lay the 
lady of yonder proud castle. In the plain black 
robe they knew so well, she rested there, all 
trace of suffering gone from her lovely face, her 
white, wasted hands crossed peacefully on the 
heart that had loved much because much was 
forgiven it. Like desolate orphan children, the 
poor people g.z2d on the cold form, and could 
not think it death. 

“But she is dead,” said one, in bitter anguish 
“for she does not heed our tears.” 

What a panegyric was in that plaint! 

Not altogether in the humility she had sought, 
the Baronuess reposed: at her feet lay a velvet 
cushion on which was seen the jewelled coronet 
which in bygone days often gleamed on that 
haughty brow. Old Karl, the steward, on hearing 
of the good lady’s death, had gone im nediately to 
the treasuse-room of the castle, and with rusty 
keys and trembling hands, brought forth to the 
light of day the long discarded crown; rever- 
ently he had placed it there, the gold and gems 
contrasting strangely with the rude bed and poor 
robe, and then had krelt down to keep watch and 
ward over his lamented mistress. He alone in all 
the domain of Rahltenberg had recognized its 
disguised Baroness, and sorely had his affectionate 
loyalty been tried by the secret he was obliged to 
keep all those years. Now at last she should 
have his public homage, and the insignia of her 
rank, 

Two days later, Hildegarde von Rahiten re-en- 
tered the home which had not koown her for 
thirty years. Borne by her sorrowing people from 
the church in slow procession, she was carried 
across the deserted court and through once gor- 
geous rooms to the chapel that had formerly wit- 
nessed her careless worship, and amid the solemn 
cffices of religion was lowered into the vault 
where reposed her husband's noble ancestors, and 
her own angel boy—her task ended, her crown 
won. 

Rahltenhaus became by her will a house of 
prayer and consolation. She had, since her con- 
version, an ever-deepening devotion to the tears 
shed by the Mother of Sorrows. Jn the dark days 
of her early penance, the thought of Mary‘s tears 
beside the Cross and at the Sepulchre had assusged 
the bitterness of a remorse too great to support. 
Afterwards, recalling the prediction that “the 
mercy of God should be shown forth in that 
castle as well as His justice,” she had it arranged 
with Father Bonifacius to have the chapel turned 
into a public oratory after her death, to which the 
sad, the sinful, and repentant, could resort, for the 
special purpose of mingling their tears with those 
of the disconsolate Mother. 
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{For “The Ave Maria.’’) 
More Ejaculations. * 


BY THE REV. MATTHEW RUSSELL, 8. J. 


I.—(@oing out.) 


ISSUE forth to do Thy will. 
Lord, keep me in Thy presence still. 


II.— (Returning.) 


May kindness, purity, and truth, 
In all my thoughts, words, actions dwell, 
Abroad, at home! But now in sooth 
With joy I reach again my cell. 


ILI. 
With You, my God, in You, for You, 
All that I think and say and do! 
IV. 
God be blessed for all He lends— 
Shelter, clothing, food, kind friends. 
Busy days at work I love, 
And the hope of rest above. 
Vv. 
Never, no! never will I rest, 
Till love of Mary fills my breast. + 


® The “more” refers to previous sets of ‘such  mottoes of 
the heart” printed in my three little books of verse, “ Em- 
manuel,” “ Madonna,” and the lately published “ Erin, or 
Verses Irlsh and Catholic.” See also Tuk AVE MaRi4, 
July 10, 1880, 

+ A saying of Blessed John Berchmans, 8S. J. 


a 


TuE love of the cross does not so much con- 
sist in corporal austerilies, as in embracing, with 
loving generosity, all those little mortifications 
and humiliations which we daily meet witb. To 
make good use of these for our spiritual advan- 
tage ought to be our constant endeavor. 


Masses for the Dead. 


BY REV. A. A. LAMBING. 


Vv. 


MyN this paper I shall conclude my remarks on 
De Masses for the dead with a brief notice of the 
“° special privileges which certain devout prac- 
tices in behalf of the souls in purgatory enjoy. I 
have already stated that Low Masses for the dead 
may be celebrated on many days in the year; and 
that upon nearly all the days on which they are 
not permitted, High Masses may be offered up. 
The reader need hardly be told that any Mass, 
whether high or low, whether celebrated in black 
vestments or in any other color, may be applied 
to the souls of the dead; there is no essential 
difference between one Mass and another; but 
there is this accidental difference between the 
Masses for the Dead in the Missal, and other 
Masses, that the Collects, Post-communion pray- 
ers, etc., of the former are framed especially for 
application to the dead, while these portions of 
other Masses are not. It thus happens that those 
Masses for the dead, although essentially the 
same as other Masses, have yet an accidental 
power and appropriateness which the others do 
not possess. 

As regards special privileges, there is one by 
which those priests who have obtained it are 
permitted to celebrate Low Masses for the dead 
in black vestments upon a certain number of 
days in the week upon which they would not be 
allowed to do so according to the rubrics or or- 
dinary laws of the Church. 

In certain parts of Spain, secular priests have 
the privilege of celebrating two Masses on All- 
Souls’ Day, and regular priests three. A move- 
ment was set on foot some time ago by many of 
the Bishops of Italy, and perhaps of other Eu- 
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ropean countries, to petition the Holy Father to 
grant all priests of the world the privilege of 
saying two Masses on this day, the better to aid 
the suffering souls on the day especially set aside 
for their remembrance. Whether or not this 
privilege will eventually be granted, cannot of 
course be known at present; but it must be re- 
garded as significant that so large a number of 
prelates, remarkable as well for their learning as 
their piety, should unite in asking this favor from 
him to whom is entrusted the keys of the treas- 
ures of the Church. 

I have already referred to “The Heroic Act of 
Charity,” but the better to convey to the mind of 
the reader an idea of the pious intention of the 
Church, and the opportunity it affords him of 
promoting the honor and glory of God and of 
meriting both for himself and for the poor suffer- 
ing souls—his brethren in the fiery prison—I 
shall give, as far as possible, the words of the 
Raccolta.* 

TEXT. 


“The Heroic Act of Charity; or, An Offering 
of all works of satisfaction and atonement in be- 
half of the souls in purgatory. This heroic act 
of charity in behalf of the souls in purgatory 
consists in a voluntary offering made to them, by 
any one of the faithful, of all the works of satis- 
faction done by him in this life, as well as of all 
those which shall be offered for him after death; 
placing them in the hands of the Blessed Virgin, 
that she may distribute them in behalf of those 
souls whom it is her good pleasure to deliver 
from the pains of purgatory. By this offering he 
foregoes in their behalf only that special fruit 
which belongs to himself; so that a priest is not 
hindered thereby from applying the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass for the intention of those who give 
him alms to that end. 


* «The & wcolla; or, Collection of Prayers and Good Works, 
to which the Sovereign Pontitfs have attached Indulzences, 
published by order of his Holiness, Pope Pius I1X,’4s a 
prayer-book with which the falthful in general are not so 
well acquainted as they should be. All the prayers and de- 
votions init are indulgenced, and an abstract of the decree 
granting the Indulgence ts appended to each different prayer, 
ete. These prayers and devotions are arranged under differ- 
ent heads, which enable the faithful to select the devout 
exercises they prefer. It is a mine of inestimable riches ; 
so great is the authority of the Ruccolta that we read in the 
decree found on the first pages of the book: ‘ This collection, 
compiled with alt care and accuracy, according to the orders 
of his Holiness, and published by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda, has been approved by the Sovereign Pontiff, 
in virtue of his apostolic authority, and, by his order is to be 
received by all the faithful as the genuine and authentic col- 
lection of the Indulgences which have been hitherto granted. 

“ His Hoiiuess has also wished it to be expressly declared 
that in all cases of doubt or discussion about the existence of 
any indulgence whatever, or about the manner of gaining it, 
this present collection alone, shall be considered as having 
authority.” (P. xi.) The faccolta, originally printed in Ital- 
jan, has been translated into English by the Jesuit Fathers 
of Woodstock College, Maryland, and * the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences and Holy Relics guarantees the fidelity 
of the sald translation.” 


“This heroic act of charity, called also a vow 
or obligation, was enriched with many indul- 
gences.... 

I. Tuez INDULGENCE OF A PRIVILEGED AL- 
TAR, personally, every day in the year, to all 
priests who shall have made this offering.” (We 
shall presently see what is meant by a privileged 
altar.) 

“II A PLENARY INDULGENCE, applicable only 
to the departed, to all the faithful who shall have 
made this offering, whenever they go to Holy 
Communion, provided they visit a church or 
public oratory, and pray there, for some time, for 
the intention of his Holiness. 

“I1I. A PLENARY INDULGENCE, every Mon- 
day, to all who hear Mass in aid of the souls in 
purgatory, provided they fulfil the other condi- 
tions mentioned above. 

“All indulgences granted, or to be granted, 
which are to be gained by the faithful who have 
made this offering, may be applied to the souls in 
purgatory.” (Raccolta, pp. 442 and 443.) 

This “Act,” although called 9 vow, does not bind 
under pain of sin, nor is any set form of words 
required in making it; a heartfelt act of the will 
is sufficient. While this act will commend itself 
to the pious reader, he should not make it hastily; 
but, at the same time, he should not be pusillani- 
mous, but remember that God is never outdone 
in generosity; the more we do for Him and for 
His dear suffering prisoners, the more immeasur- 
ably will He do for us in return. 

At the expense of a repetition of some things 
already stated, which the importance of the sub- 
ject will excuse, I shall add the following from 
Fr. Maurel'’s excellent work on Indulgences. Of 
“the Heroic Act,” he says (pp. 183 and 184): “It 
is nothing else than a voluntary offering or sur- 
render of all our works of satisfaction in this life, 
and of all the suffragea that shall be offered for 
us after our death, into the hands of the Blessed 
Virgin, to the end that this tender Mother might 
distribute and dispense them to the souls in pur- 
gatory, whom it may be her good pleasure to re- 
lease from their pains. But mind, it is only the 
special personal fruit redounding to us from these 
satisfactions and suffrages we thus forego in their 
behalf. ... It is only the satisfactory portion, 30 
to speak, of the works done that is applied or given 
over by this vow to the hviy souls. Accordingly, 
the fruits of merit, propitiation and impetration 
always remain with the doer of the acts, since 
they cannot be communicated to others.” 

We shall now inquire into what is meant by a 
privileged altar, and what are the advantages it 
enjoys. Father Maurel, in the work already re- 
ferred to, says (p. 200): “A privileged altar is one 
to which, by a special favor, our Holy Father 
annexes a plenary Indulgence applicable only to 
the departed, and obtainable by a priest saying 
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Mass for them at that altar.” From this we 
learn that it is for the benefit of the dead, and not 
of the living. But a plenary Indulgence is the 
remission of all the temporal punishment due 
from the soul that has gained it; hence if an In- 
dulgence of this kind is gained for a soul in pur- 
gatory, it should then be immediately admitted 
into heaven; and this is in conformity as well 
with the nature of a plenary Indulgence as with 
the words of Pope Pius VI, who, ia his Brief of 
Aug. 30th, 1779, as quoted by Fr. Maurel (p. 290 
and 291), says: “ Every time a priest, secular or 
regular, shall celebrate at this altar, we grant a 
plenary Indulgence, by way of suffrage, to that one 
of the faithful departed for whom the Holy Sacri- 
fice shall have been offered, so that, in virtue of 
the treasures of the Church, that is, of the merits 
of Christ, the Blessed Virgin and saints, this soul 
may be delivered from the pains of purgatory.” 
The question then arose: Are we to hold that 
the soul for which a Mass is celebrated at a priv- 
ileged altar is immediately set free and admitted 
into heaven? When this question was proposed 
to the Sacred Congregation at Rome, the answer 
was, that, if we regard the Pope granting the 
privilege and the power of binding and loosing 
confided to him, it is-to be understood that the 
Indulgence is such as to free the soul immediately 
from all the temporal punishment due from it: 
but if we look at the application of the effects of 
the Indulgence to the soul, the measure of it will 
be such as the mercy and good pleasure of God 
shall determine. (Maurel, p. 291, Note.) 

The following observation of the same author 
should also be borne in mind. He says (p. 295): 
“ As we can never know whether the Indulgence 
of a privileged altar has been communicated in 
its entire extent to the soul for which the Holy 
Sacrifice is offered, it would be very laudable and 
beneficial to have several Masses said for it, even 
at a privileged altar. Besides, that soul may not 
be in purgatory at all, in which case the Indul- 
gence will, doubtless, be applied, through the 
goodness of God, to the parents or friends of 
the person who has the Masses offered, particu- 
larly if the priest, in offering them, had added this 
secondary intention to his primary and direct 
one.” 

There are both local privileged altars and per- 
sonal privileged altars. A local privileged altar 
is one, as the name implies, that is located ina 
certain church or oratory. Asa rule, admitting 
of very few exceptions, there can be but one 
privileged altar in the same church. The privi- 
lege is obtained directly from the Pope, or it cau, 
in certain missionary countries, be confersed by 
the Bishop. (See Facultates Extraordinariw. C. 
No. 8, Koning’s Theol. Mor., p. 73.) The altar is 
privileged either for a specified number of years, 
or in parpetuity. There are many other questions 


relating to this subject that I need not touch 
upon, as not being of intererest to the general 
reader. I may remark, however, that on All 
Souls’ Day (Nov. 2d) every altar is privileged; and 
the same is true of all the altars in a church 
while the Forty Hours’ Exposition is being cele-- 
brated in it. 

“A personal privileged altar: In this case the 
favor of the Indulgence is attached, not to a given 
altar, in such or such a church, but to the person 
of the priest himself. The Pope ordinarily grants 
it for two, three, or four days in each week; he- 
accords it forever or for atime. A priest enjoy- — 
ing this sort of prerogative may obtain a plenary 
Indulgence for the dead at whatever altar he cele- 
brates.” (Maurel, p. 295 and 296.) 

Priests who have made “The Heroic Act of 
Charity,” treated of in this article, enjoy the favor 
of a personal privileged altar every day in the 
year. (Maurel, p.184. Raccolta, p. 442.) 

But I shall conclude these articles in the hope 
that what I have written in behalf of the suffer- 
ing souls will not be without fruit among the — 
readers of Our Lady’s Journal. 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER X—(Continued). 


APHAEL had watched Amanda with sur- 
prise; the seraphic glow of her countenance, 
scorning the untrue and the base, had revealed her 
to the eves of the artist as an angel of light rising 
in zeal to fight the spirits of deception and dark- 
ness. Then the subject of her previous pain was 
evident to him: she thought him entangled and 
chained in errors against the fundamental truths 
of religion; and this perception of her hearty 
sympathy for him struck a chord in Raphael that 
was very sweet and pleasant. 

“Your view of life is evidently more worthy 
and more noble than Githe’s,” he admitted. 

“Not my view, Herr von Chlingen: I have only 
stammered out briefly what divine revelation 
teaches hereon.” 

“And yet, for the sympathetic heart, Githe’s 
remarks contain much truth,” he continued; 
“how much to the point are the words: ‘The 
most harmless walk costs the lives of thousands 
of diminutive creatures; astep crumbles the pain- 
fully and laboriously erected dwellings of the 
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ants, and tramples a little world into a shameful 
grave.’ I also experience sadness and compassion 
for the sufferings of poor animals whenever I go 
walking.” 

She again shook her head in disapprobation. 

“Even in this sense Gdthe’s view is not true, 
for he seems to endow irrational creatures with 
human feelings and sufferings, and this is a seri- 
ous error. When earthquakes and volcanoes des- 
olate an entire region, who suffers? Man alone! 
When the commotion is past, when the heavens 
extend themselves tranquilly over the landscape, 
when the powers of nature resume their work in 
new formations over the ruins, there then ap- 
pear a grandeur and magnificence more beauti- 
ful and more manifold than what was destroyed. 
The insensible landscape has suffered nothing, 
was not for a moment conscious of the destruc- 
tion; the animals, also, are only in appearance 
struck by misfortune; in appearance, for they 
have not self-consciousness, and therefore feel 
not a personal pain. The animal indeed resists 
the destruction of his organism,- because there 
dwells in him the impulse or instinct of self- 
preservation, as in the plants and trees whose 
wounded bark begins to form new rings, but the 
beast feels- not human pain—mental trouble; 
the animal’s body writhes and groans in pain 
like the human body of an unconscious man. 
We stand beside the bed of one who is uncon- 
scious, we look with pity on the spasmodic signs 
of pain; but let the sufferer return to conscious- 
ness, and we find on qustioning him that he has 
no knowledge of his pains, he was unconscious; 
the self-conscious man alone has the sorrowful 
prerogative of misfortune, and therefore it is non- 
sense to say: ‘A step crumbles the painfully built 
dwellings of the ants, and tramples a little world 
into a shameful grave. The ant knows nothing 
of painful work, and nothing of the grave and 
its horrors, which render the human soul alone 
uneasy.” , 

This explanation was new and surprising to 
him. 

“Gracious lady, your idea of the sufferings of 
animals is very consoling and calming for every 
observant walker and sympathetic observer of 
other creatures; smile not at my confession, that 
the sufferings of poor animals gave me great un- 
easiness, because I now see how erroneously I 
attributed to irrational creatures a human way of 
feeling, and I thank you sincerely, madam, for 
you have entirely cured a morbid side of my 
being.” 

“ And I am happy to have had it in my power 
to be of service to you,” said she, beaming with 
pleasure; “I also owe you my thanks, for you 
have greatly excited my interest in Githe’s Leiden 
des Jungen Werthers; I will read the book, and 
add to my little stock of knowledge. We must 


not judge any book from solitary passages. Come 
again, and I hope to be so thoroughly well read 
that we shall be able to talk together over young 
Werther and his sufferings.” 

The artist came daily, always in the afternoon, 
as he devoted ths forenoon to painting, and 
Amanda also usually spent the first half of the 
day in working for the Union. Max and Leonora 
were also frequent visitors to the beautiful 
villa, and the Baron and his daughter were like- 
wise most welcome guests in the palace of the 
Baronet. Batween the two families there grew 
up a close intimacy, and Raphael’s mother became 
daily more of an admirer of Amanda's high per- 
fections. If the visit took place in) the morning, 
in town at the hours devoted to painting, Amanda 
would beg that the artist be not disturbed. 

“This would be a theft from his precious occu- 
pations,” she said; “who can replace what the 
artist neglects? Time is precious to all, but the 
minutes of great talent are pearls. Let us permit 
him to finish his splendid picture—a deep, im- 
pressive meditation on death, in painting.” 

Herr Max bowed his approbation of this intel- 
ligent view of the prudent maiden; and even 
Madam Leonora raised no objection, for she knew 
that the afternoon would unfailingly bring about 
a refreshing flight to the villa. 

Amanda read Werther, without referring to it 
in their discourses; Raphael may have forgotten 
the matter; he thought that he discovered a 
shadow in her bright countenance, which from a 
slight dark point seemed to have grown into an 
alarming spot; evidently a serious reserve in- 
terfered with her serene candor, an inward dis- 
satisfaction, which threw its dark shadow over 
her countenance. 

“What ails her, I wonder?” he asked himself; 
“some displeasure moves her, some blunder in 
my conduct, and she does not venture to refer to 
the circumstance; or is it only a woman’s freak, 
to which her sex in general is subject? How 
wrong I was! Does not my soul toss about in- 
cessantly on the rolling billows of temper? how 
ready we are to demand perfections in others 
which we ourselves have not—an ugly weakness!” 

One day she led him to the arbor in the garden 
where her companion was sewing, and Werther, 
bound in red leather, lay on the table; her coun- 
tenance was this day more distinctly marked by 
the dark spot, and the light of her eyes indicated 
a gentle reproach. 

“T have read the ‘Sufferings of Young Werther’ 
four times, and thorough commentaries on it,” 
she said; “the reading has made a deep impres- 
sion, but a most unfavorable one.” 

“T see no cause for displeasure,” he said: “ the 
object is good, the conduct masterly and of great 
poetical spirit.’ 

“You excite my wonder, Herr von Chlingen! 
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Gothe’s direction in poetry is just as bad as ma- 
terialism in art.” 

“Your assertion, madam, is a bold one, for it 
makes of a prince of poets a contemptible bungler, 
a senseless devastator of the domain of art; ap- 
parently Werther’s horrible end prompts your 
judgment and excites your soul to a holy anger, 
but this is precisely what Godthe wished; he 
wished to trace out the desolate course of a sense- 
less passion and its dreadful end—all for the 
praiseworthy purpose of warning others against 
a similar error; and as the success of the poet in 
this is masterly, since Werther moves you to 
compassion, anger, and disgust, you are therefore 
angry with Githe. I just happen to think of the 
role of Queen Elizabeth in Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 
The best actress of to-day regularly takes the 
part of Elizabeth, she regularly acts it to perfec- 
tion, and she as regularly receives no applause; 
and why? simply because her acting represents to 
the public the character of that maiicious woman. 
This leads the public into gross error; they 
should indeed be angry at the wicked queen, but 
should admire the irreproachable acting of the 
part; and in like manner you are angry at Gothe 
because he understood how to draw the hateful- 
ness of passion with a masterly hand.” 

“Not on that account—no, not on that account!” 
answered she, earnestly; “Schiller also, with a 
master hand, has painted the blood-thirsty malice 
of the murderess of the good Queen Mary, but 
not as Gdthe has painted Werther, the self-mur- 
derer: Schiller’s Elizabeth excites abhorrence, 
but the poet has no word of apology for the royal 
criminal; therefore one is not indignant at the 
poet; it is otherwise with Githe: he is inex- 
haustible in his praises of Lotta; he represents 
her as a model of womanhood, a true wife and 
an honorable woman; and yet it is that same 
Lotta who knowingly enkindles and encourages 
in young Werther an unholy love; she sees the 
growth of his passion, and knows how the young 
man is ever sinking deeper, becoming more and 
more entangled, through her connivance; and 
Gothe sings the praises of this woman! But even 
this is hardly as grievous and offensive as the 
nameless mischiefs caused by Géthe’s Lotta in 
the minds of our people: Githe is looked upon 
by many as an apostle of good morals, and Lotta 
as the type of pure womanhood; her picture 
is displayed in the show-cases of dealers in 
pictures; and where the pictures of saints do 
not adorn the dwellings of our people, those 
of Géthe and Lotta are seldom wanting; I am 
almost driven to the hard saying: Githe de- 
fends the honorableness of sin, and this is a 
fearful accusation, for the errors of highly-gifted 
souls become the ruin of many.” 

“Before the majesty of Christian morality, 
Lotta certainly cannot be upheld,” he replied; 
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“but you must not forget that Gdthe thought and 
wrote at a time that was far from being Chris- 
tian.” 

“Do you consider the infidel spirit of our day to 
be better than that of the times when Gdthe 
wrote?” 

“No, I cannot; for the last hundred years, 
wickedness has been sadly on the increase.” 

“Would you now paint in the spirit of progress, 
Herr von Chlingen? - You recoil from the ques- 
tion; I have a right to claim as much from 
Goithe; universal corruption does not excuse 
before God the corrupters or the corrupted, so 
long as God's voice is loudly intelligible in the 
Church, proclaiming the truth. But what is most 
disgraceful in GGthe is not perhaps his thought- 
less Lotta, not his sentimental weakling, Werther, 
whom he always presents to us as a really honor- 
able man: it is Githe’s justification of crime, his 
defence of suicide!” 

“Madam, I have not read anything like that in 
Werther.” 

“Then your mind was not on the reading,” she 
answered, opening the book; “not only once, but 
over and over again does Githe undertake to de- 
fend self-murder: here, for instance, Werther’s 
mind is filled with thoughts of murder, he dares 
to consider the crime compatible with God’s holi- 
ness: then he goes on, ‘ Would a man, a father, be 
able to get angry whose son returns unexpectedly, 
throws his arms around his neck, and exclaims: 
Here I am, father: be not vexed at me for teminat- 
ing my wanderings, which according to thy will I 
was to continue longer; the world is the same 
everywhere, in pain and labor, in rewards and 
joys; but what is that to me? it is well with me 
only where thou art, and in thy presence will I 
suffer and enjoy; and wilt thou, kind Father in 
heaven, repulse him from Thee?’ Further on he 
blasphemously declares that he is going before 
his God, that to Him he will complain of the ob- 
stacles to this unhallowed passion, and that God 
will comfort him. Whose soul would not be sick- 
ened by this? By suicide, Werther will go before 
God, and God’s holiness will not cast off the crim- 
inal; no, God will console him: my senses almost 
forsake me at such blasphemy to the Most High. 
And Gothe’s defence of suicide has brought forth, 
and still continues to bring forth, terrible fruits; 
thousands destroy themselves after having read 
the defence of the fatal deed in Werther. Were 
not Gidthe’s works the modern gospel of infidelity 
and immorality, the spirit of the times would not 
be formed so frivolously, and also not so given to 
self-murder.” 

It was not without sharpness she had spoken, 
and it seemed to him as if her gentle gracefulness 
was blown away by the ill-natured breath of cold 
and stern morality; he sat drawn up within 
himself, drew figures in the sand with his cane, 
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crossed them out with harsh, heavy lines, and 
arose abruptly. 

“Best regards to your father,” he said, curtly, 
made a formal bow to the lady, turned and walked 
briskly away. 

She stood motionless, her eyes staring wide 
open after his retreating figure; he was evi- 
dently offended and angry; the tendrils of the 
vine twisted flatteringly around her head, which 
sank perplexed on her bosom, and the sun’s rays 
played on her gown, which looked as if it clothed 
a statue, 

“The condemnation of Githe must have greatly 
offended the gentleman,” began the maid; “but 
still he should not have gone off like a whirlwind: 
was it not rude, madam?” 

“No, Elise; to follow a noble impulse straight- 
forward and naturally, openly and without pref- 
ace, is no rudeness.” 

“A noble impulse, madam?” 

“Yes; whosoever finds fault, must, even in 
blaming, keep within bounds; and I observed no 
bounds, and therefore his displeasure.” 

“You did not say too much; Gothe’s Werther is 
a self-murderer, Githe’s Lotta is partly to blame 
for the murder, and Githe himself palliates the 
crime: can blame be too severe in this case?” 

* Nevertheless, I should have borne in mind 
the easily-excited feelings, and the sensitiveness 
of the artist,” said Amanda: “it was not the mat- 
ter of my discourse that offended, but the manner; 
the rock stands erect and immovable, even when 
a wildly tossed sea rages around it with voices of 
thunder; the gentlest zephyr moves the tender 
stalk, the storm breaks it; from hard natures, 
words heavy and harsh, like the strokes of a 
hammer, will scarcely draw a spark; fiery souls 
blaze up even by gentle friction; therefore, the 
same words have not the same effect on all men.” 

“Very true, madam; your condemnation of 
Gothe has done me good at least.” 

Raphael went with hasty steps toward the 
town; suddenly he paused, like one who has at 
last discovered the meaning of a riddle, 

“What did Socrates say? ‘The pride of Diog- 
enes peeps through every hole in his cloak.’ It 
was the case! Diogenes contemned gold and pos- 
sessions: his house was an empty tub, his cover- 
ing a worn-out, ragged cloak, his contempt of the 
world proverbial. Joined to humility, his views 
would have been great; but he was poor out of 
pride, and indifferent to earthly possessions 
through pride: the intention alone ennobles vir- 
tues, the intention will change virtues into vices. 
Amanda wears no hoops nor chignon; is it from 
the same spirit which actuated Diogenes to wear 
his torn cloak? Amanda is indefatigable in the 
circles of mercy: she denies herself, and labors for 
naked poverty; perhaps all this is with a view to 
shine before men? or is there another way to 


reconcile humane feelings with unsparing harsh- 
ness? Yes, her judgment of Githe was harsh and 
unsparing: according to her opinion, Géthe is dead 
to morality, a wretch, for his art hatches crim- 
inals from the eggs of base inclinations; and 
even if Githe deserved to be condemned, such a 
condemnation profanes her lips, around which 
the smiling graces hover; a word of excuse for 
the wicked would have become her, but she had 
none and would admit of none: he who con- 
demns the guilty without pity, who knows no in- 
dulgence for punishable weakness, is blinded by 
miserable darkness and contemptible self-right- 
eousness. Still my judgment is not final; per- 
haps her harshness is only assumed, perbaps only 
the result of noble reasons unknown to me; it 
would be exceedingly painful to me if I could not 
believe in this pure, unselfish womanhood.” 

Madam Leonora was terrestrial in her expecta- 
tions; she did not believe in an incarnate ideal, 
but she did believe in the virtuous dignity of 
woman. To the aged godfather, Carl von 
Schwertschlag, she had confided her motherly 
desires, and had spoken, as the dearest affair of 
her heart, of a tender feeling between Raphael 
and Amanda, which should soon develop into 
the marriage tie; and the godfather had freely 
entered into the designs of the mother, but with 
the reservation that he should first have an op- 
portunity of forming his own judgment on the 
lauded maiden; hereupon Amanda was invited 
by the lady to tea, and the godfather of course 
attended the party, well pleased. Amanda ac- 
quitted herself brilliantly in the secret trial, and 
the experienced nobleman assured Madam Le- 
onora that it was many years since he had seen 
anything like, or even approaching, it; even Herr 
Max had been drawn into the plan: he consented, 
and even found it practicable. 

Again mother and godfather are in council 
over their tea, which Madame Leonora is brew- 
ing skilfully with her own hands in a silver tea- 
pot; through the open door of the next room 
there comes the rustling as of a newspaper, and 
an angry muttering occasionally reveals that 
Herr Max is displeased at the brainless guidance 
of the world. 

“His visits are almost daily,” she states; “usu- 
ally he returns in a cheerful temper from the 
villa; he has grown reasonable in his work, and 
allows himself some respite; his attacks of sad- 
ness return no more, and he shows interest in 
other matters besides his ideal world.” 

“Did I not tell you that a healthy passion 
would drive away his morbid feelings and specu- 
lations?” said Schwertschlag, triumphantly; “ but 
now it is necessary to move cautiously, or we 
shall never succeed in our aim; the tender inti- 
macy must gain form and life; we must—” Here 
Raphael’s entrance interrupted the godfather. 
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“T have just come from your studio, my dear 
Raphael,” he said; “you are making great prog- 
ress: your figures live and move, your colors gain 
in tenderness and warmth; keep on, my son, till 
you reach the summit.” 

He smiled at his godfather’s praise, and sat 
down to tea. 

“Do you come from the villa?” asked his 
mother; “how does Miss Amanda? Well,I hope.” 

“Well, and busy as ever.” 

“A-splendid girl!” said Schwertschlag; “so 
prudent, so clear-headed, and so modest; she 
received a splendid education and polish at the 
Sisters of the Angels, unless I am mistaken.” 

“Yes, in Nymphenburg and here,” assented 
Madam Leonora; “Amanda is another instance 
of the fact that under the influence of our Church 
the fairest fruits of education thrive and come 
to maturity; a secular institution would proba- 
bly have made of Amanda quite an ordinary 
specimen of womanhood.” 

“Hardly, dear mother; rarity, elevation, and 
nobility are peculiarities of her mind.” 

The godfather was delighted, and looked tri- 
umphantly towards the mother. 

“You will admit, however, my son,” said 
Leonora, “that great qualities under bad hands 
may be turned to evil.” 

“Certainly; but Amanda would have to lay 
aside her personality, her very self, if she did not 
afterwards return from the artificial deformities 
of such an education to her natural high level.” 

“T am quite of your opinion,” said Schwert- 
schlag; “Hartung’s daughter is a wonder of 
creation—do not smile, madam—a wonder of 
creation, and happy will be the man honored by 
her choice.” 

The two conspirators watched the effects of 
the last words on Raphael, but he remained 
calm and unruffled; not a good sign for the suc- 
cess of their plan; the godfather sipped his tea, 
laid down the cup thoughtfully, and determined 
on a bold stroke. “The attention of the Baroness 
to you would make every young man in the 
world jealous—if Amanda gave them the chance,” 
said the cunning gentleman, pleasantly; “has not 
this occurred to yourself already?” 

“How could such a thought enter my mind, 
honored godfather? it is the threatened loss of 
some good that torments the jealous; such a loss 
does not threaten me, since it is far from my in- 
tention to aspire to the good that you refer to.” 

“Consider well, Raphael,” said Herr Max, 
“and examine carefully; your godfather praises 
Amanda, and he has not exaggerated: the lady 
is desirable even for the most exacting.” 

The father’s words made a deep impression; 
what the young man had not admitted to himself 
was suddenly spoken of as a possibility, nay, as 
an expectation. “Examine carefully.” These 
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words sounded in his ears all day long, Amanda's 
bright figure hovered round his closing eyes at 
night, and the morning found Herr Raphael on 
his way to the villa. Before him flitted a sunny 
form from the regions of the ideal, bearing an 
unfurled banner with the motto: “Examine!” 
and in the left hand the form held a folded ban- 
ner, with the word: “Choose!” 

As he came at an unusual hour, he surprised 
the young lady, zealously at work, her hands 
busily employed with a smoothing-iron on some 
children’s garments which she had cut from a 
roll of linen. “Let me not interrupt you; do not 
let the irons cool; is your father in the garden?” 

“No: he is in the picture-hall, having the glass 
washed,” answered she, still holding the iron. 

He went to the picture hall, where he found 
the Baron amongst the workmen, directing and 
watching them, and after a short conversation 
with him he returned to Amanda. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Letters from Abroad. 


Boroena, ITALY, 1880. 

EAR “AVE MARIA”:—In my last letter 

I introduced you to several interesting lo- 
calities of La Monte, on whose pleasant slope 
stands Villa Weller. The landscape on every 
side daily unfolds new beauties to our view, and 
each visitor relates to us something of historic 
value respecting its chapels or villas; yesterday 
we learned that in the little chapel on its summit 
the very chalice used by St. Anthony of Padua 
is still preserved with reverential care, and is 
used only on great feasts; a leaf from his brevi- 
ary, in his own hand-writing, is also preserved 
here. Looking down upon the innumerable 
palaces of Bologna, we ponder over their history 
and are filled with admiration for the genera- 
tions of nobles who once inhabited them; I have 
carefully studied, from the best authorities, the 
lives of these men, and I find that with them to 
be noble meant to be foremost in the perform- 
ance of actions for public and private good—to 
set an example of greatness of soul, of faith in 
God, and of loyalty to the laws of the land in all 
that was just and righteous. With such an ex- 
ample, and such a class of superiors to respect, it 
is not at all surprising to find the people under 
them orderly, cleanly, low-voiced, and industrious; 
the very poor, the laborers, are simple-minded 
and unobtrusive, and are contented to work for 
their pittance of 40 cents (2 francs) a day, and 
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wear a cheerful countenance at all times; their 
children (not numerous) are happy-looking and 
healthy; the latter condition, however, surprises 
me, for their food consists simply of a little rice 
and maccaroni, and a light wine costing 5 or 10 
cents a bottle at the most, and not in abundance. 

I said that the noble families were foremost in 
great works, and we have a partial proof of this 
in the towers of Bologna; the great leaning 
tower of Bologna, a perfect wonder, was built by 
the family Aniselli in 1109; the winds and storms 
of nearly eight hundred years lave beaten against 
it, and yet it stands to-day as firm as ever; its 
lofty summit towers 272 feet in the air, and has 
defied the hand of time and the destructions of 
revolutions for centuries; a rough stairway of 
447 steps leads to the summit, from which can be 
had a fine view of the Lombard plains, the Alps, 
and the city. The second tower, by its side, was 
built by the Garisenda family; seeing the Aniselli 
thus patriotic, they resolved to outdo them, and 
planned a tower to reach above the Aniselli, but 
before it had reached the heighth of 138 feet 
an earthquake shook its foundation and the 
work was stopped. These towers of defence 
dot the entire city and plain, and the workman- 
ship is most excellent. These, however, are not 
all the works of the nobles: go into any of the 
one hundred and thirty churches in this city, and 
you will find chapels all around the sidewalls, 
each one magnificently adorned, and each belong- 
ing to a particular family, who for generations 
have decorated it until it has become a marvel of 
beauty; some of these family chapels are en- 
closed by exquisitely wrought iron and brass gates, 
others by carved oriental marble ornamented with 
precious stones; others have mosaic gates of rare 
marble beautifully carved; the paintings in these 
chapels are by the best masters, and cover every 
inch of space of ceiling and walls up to the very 
dome. As one walks up the grand aisle of a 
church here, and gazes upon these various 
chapels, each differing from the other, and all 
beautiful, all peopled with saints and angels, our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother among them so 
life-like that each figure seems to stand out 
breathing from the canvas, it is easy to be trans- 
ported by sight of them almost to the very gate 
of heaven. 

Millionaires combine and honor their dead: 
here, in the Campo Santo, lie buried 300,000 
souls, most of whom departed this life during 
the present century. But we cannot stop here: 
we must not forget the noble army of Bolognese 
knights which left home and fortune and fam- 
ilies to join in the rescue of the sacred relics of 
our Lord’s Life on earth and snatch them from 
unholy hands; some of these nobles fitted out 
entire regiments; and in the long war of years, 
between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, which was 


Pope—or no loyalty to the Pope—and finally be- 
came a war against religion—Bologna’s nobles 
were at all times ready to forget civil animosities 
and fight with loyal bravery for the Pope; they 
encouraged the inspired artists and the devoted 
monks who were foremost in the preservation of 
art during the years of terrible wars that, but 
for these good men, would have annihilated 
every vestige of the labor of ages! Who can 
contemplate these glorious paintings and not feel 
grateful to the lovers of the beautiful who have 
given and preserved them to us; even the irre- 
ligious Géthe could not but acknowledge that 
Italian Christian art was, beyond his powers to 
describe, enchanting; that the day on which he 
first saw it, was to him the day of a second birth. 
IT also have found it the same to my heart and 
mind. Gothe writes in his letter from Italy: 
“T have seen many works of art that have puri- 
fied my spirit.” Such an acknowledgment from 
a German sceptic of Githe’s stamp is surprising, 
when we remember that Christian art in Italy 
is but an elcquent language of the Catholic Faith. 
How powerful must have been the influence of 
these works of art to produce such an effect on a 
soul so encumbered by error and worldliness! 
He says again, in writing from Italy: “My life 
resembles a dream of youth: what one sees is an 
experience beyond mere vanity and illusion.” 
There are many, however, who travel here and 
have no experience beyond vanity and illusion; 
the other day our party were at the marvellous 
Church and Convent of 8S. Michele in Bosco, 
one of the grandest relics of the Middle Ages, 
and while we were lost in admiration, contem- 
plating the inspired spirituality of the groups of 
personages represented in the paintings around 
us, and appreciated how great were the lives of 
those artists who had reached to such sublimity 
of art, we remarked to our guide, an artist and 
resident of the holy place for fifty years past, 
that our hearts swelled with gratitude to the 
good monks who had left such a book of wisdom 
from which so much could be learned. Sud- 
denly we were disturbed in our absorbing con- 
templation by the tones of a voice so nasal that 
we knew at once it could not be Italian, and on 
looking up we recognized two women, represent- 
atives of a certain type of American tourists 
—rich and ignorant; they were gazing from 
side to side, making remarks which plainly 
showed they did not understand the subjects 
either of painting or of statuary, or their merits; 
they seemed to have a general idea that the ef- 
fect was something grand and new to them, and 
one was bubbling over with frothy indignation 
that the monks “should have had such a place to 
dwellin”; she said, pettishly, turning to our party: 
“Do you call this living in poverty?” Her ex- 
perience evidently was not beyond “illusion”; 
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the ignorant tourist could not by the sight of 
‘these rooms take into her mind the sublimity of 
the life that could create such surroundings by 
which they and those who visited them could be 
lifted above human nature; she did not see that 
from the ceiling to the dome of these rooms 
every inch of wall was covered with the history 
-of man’s creation, his fall, and his redemption, all 
of which, to be saved, we must believe; to her 
it was not an open book, from which all could 
learn, nor did it occur to her that it had been 
* prepared by years of long study, of fasting, and of 
prayer. (It is recorded that some artists fasted 
and prayed to gain a blessing on their work.) 
She thought not of the motives which induced the 
production of these representations of the differ- 
-ent phases of human life, viz., the edification and 
instruction of the inmates of the great monastery, 
and of great numbers who visited them, and 
among the latter were kings, emperors and. 
nobles. The experience of this rich but ignorant 
woman was not, like that of Githe, “experience 
eyond mere vanity and illusion.” Did we ex- 
plain to the questioner that the monks did not 
occupy the spacious halls through which we 
were walking, nor did they dwell in the rooms 
that opened off from them; that their cells were 
anderneath this story—plain, smal], neat apart- 
ments, with only a straw bed, a table, and chairs; 
that their food was of the plainest kind, their fast- 
ings frequent, and their garments coarse; did we 
explain that, like the church adjoining the monas- 
tery, their spacious marble halls were decorated 
like palaces for God’s honor and glory? No, we 
did not; one glance at the sarcastic expression of 
countenance of these women was sufficient to 
restrain us from discussion; where we find a 
new life and new revelations, and renewed faith, 
they cannot reach beyond “ vanity and illusion,” 
so we left them in their world of vision, to enjoy 
it. We feared it would take more time than we 
had to spare to remove the prejudices of igno- 
rance, even had we been inclined to observe the 
rule of faith which teaches us “to instruct the 
ignorant,” so we.left to the custodian the privi- 
lege of answering her questions; he was an ar- 
tist, had been fifty years a resident of the place so 
sacred to lovers of art, and every picture and 
statue and stone had a historic interest to him; 
to him, the lives of the monks who had dwelt 
here, age after age, were memories of all that 
ennobled human nature. A smile half of con- 
tempt and half of pity for the speaker, who was 
by no means sparing of her vulgar expressions of 
opinion, was all he bestowed on her, except a civil 
explanation of the names of artists and the sub- 
jects of their work in painting or statuary. They 
“did up” S. Michele in Bosco, (an expression 
used by some tourists), in a very short time, and 
jeft. The custodian, seeing Dr. O'Reilly and our 


party interested in everything, and finding that 
the Doctor had come to take notes and to reach 
authentic records of this famed spot, was more 
than ordinarily attentive to him. “They have 
annoyed and distracted me very much,” said Mr. 
Gfiudi, the custodian, referring to the tourists 
above meutioned. “When people of that stamp 
come to Italy they see but very little, and under- 
stand, less of the history of the places they visit; 
it is extremely disagreeable to go with them 
through the buildings.” It is a great pity that 
the majority of Americans who could enjoy travel 
in Italy intelligently and profi‘ably are not al- 
lowed the privilege, while hundreds who are ut- 
terly incapable of appreciating what Italy has 
done for the world flock to Europe yearly, and 
“do up” the Continent in a few months. 

The book which Dr. O'Reilly is writing on the 
“Homes and Sanctuaries of Art” in Italy will be 
a feast for our intellectual American world; al- 
ready some Italian men of letters, and several 
noble families, have taken a great interest in the 
matter, and are aiding him to their utmost in his 
researches. The papers of Bologna and Milan 
have congratulated their citizens that “so distin- 
guished a writer” should have undertaken the 
accomplishment of this great work; many of our 
rich Americans squander their time and money in 
travel without receiving the least benefit there- 
from, and return home laden with worthless 
paintings, and bric-a brac of less value. The 
incorrect account given to me of Southern Italy, 
before I left home, by those who had been here, 
surprises me now. There is some excuse, how- 
ever, for ignorance of Bologna; for, although one 
of the most ancient and most interesting of all 
the cities of the Italian Republic, it is not situ- 
ated on the route to Rome usually taken by tour- 
ists: they find so much in beautiful Florence, in 
ancient Rome, and in the mountains of Switzer- 
land, that they seldom visit Bologna; I hope, 
therefore, that my letters, if not as interesting as 
I desire to make them, will at least be found in . 
structive; and I hope to inspire some of my 
countrywomen with the determination to see 
Bologna and enjoy what Dante and Gdthe here 
found enchanting. Here Dante was educated, 
and here his family still have their city palace 
and their Villa Ronzano. Ronzano is on the 
mountain-side, a short distance from Villa Weller, 
but on another mountain equally as celebrated as 
this one whereon we have taken up our summer 
quarters. We find that La Monte (our mountain) 
was called “Mount St. Benedict” up to the time 
of the French Revolution, from the fact that it 
was a favorite residence of the Saint; he had 
&@ monastery here, and the chapel where he loved 
to retire and pray is on the villa grounds of 
Madame Masi, the niece of Minghetti. 

Having visited the towers and churches, our 
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next step was to ascertain what else the noble 
families of the city had done to adorn and instruct 
generations of people who can be instructed in 
this way. There are many grand monastic halls 
which are still the pride of Bologna, both for what 
they are and what they have been, and many 
glorious paintings on the walls of rooms without 
number that have been built and frescoed at the 
expense of this generous nobility; nor is this all, 
many of them contribute large sums annually for 
the promotion and encouragement of learning in 
the University here, which is one of the most fa- 
mous in the world, while others erect a great city 
gate, or place a statue in the public square; andin 
the Campo Santo (the cemetery) where, rest their 
dear departed ones, what love and respect is not 
shown for them here! I sball describe this beau- 
tiful place in another letter, Walking through 
hall after hall, as if through streets of arcades, 
lighted from above through stained. glass windows 
which delicately veil the white marble of which 
the immense building is made, ina mellow stream 
of sunlight tint that gives the sanctuary an ap- 
pearance of a city of the dead, and makes it seem 
unlike anything belonging to earth, we come to 
the family tombs; how magnificent, how sugges- 
tive of a resurrection, how exquisitely devotional 
in their life-like statues of white marble, which 
almost seem to speak! Standing there in the 
midst of them, the atmosphere was almost akin, it 
seemed to me, to the glory on the Mount; it 
seems to carry one nearly within touch of the in- 
visible world, and I involuntarily exclaimed, “ Oh, 
that I and all my loved ones were laid here to 
await the final Resurrection!” 

My lady readers will doubtless be glad to rest a 
moment from contemplating the works of the no- 
bles, and go with me into the home of one of the 
most ancient and distinguished of the Bolognese 
nobility. Sefiatori Conte Gozzadini is of the fam- 
ily of Dante; his wife, La Comtess, is also of the 
same family; he is quite a celebrity in Italy, 
and she is the most distinguished lady of Bologna. 
The Count, on learning that Dr. O'Reilly was 
composing a work the first chapter of which was 
on Bologna, sent him an invitation to visit the 
Villa Ronzano, and added that it would afford 
him great pleasure to introduce the Countess to 
Madam W——. The day was fixed for our visit, 
and was anticipated with more than ordinary in- 
terest, for we had been assured that the Count 
was one of the most respected and learned nobles 
of Bologns, and also that the Countess was very 
interesting. The steep ascent of the mountain- 
road that led to the Villa Ronzano would not ad- 
mit of carriage and horses; we must go in a car- 
riage and asinot (donkeys); to our American idea, 
this was rather shocking; however, our conta- 
dino servant walked, whip in hand, by the side of 
the equipage (!), and we finally reached the sum- 


mit, having enjoyed, all the way up, views of 
mountain and valley and plain that would have 
amply rewarded a far more disagreeable ride or 
walk. On the plateau was the ancient villa—a 
building every stone of which had for centuries 
been consecrated by historic deed; we entered 
the great iron gateway, and, alighting from our 
little vehicle, walked a short distance through 
roses and shade and sweet odors of mountain 
shrub to the villa. We were expected, and the 
door was opened the moment we reached its 
threshold; we passed through the usual cere- 
mony of being ushered from room to room, till 
finally we were introduced into the private study 
of the Count by a servant in sky-blue coat, grey 
small-clothes, and silver buttons, etc, ete. The 
Count was not present, and I therefore had time 
to glance at the surroundings: there were old 
pictures, and ancient furniture and drapery, but 
the room had a modern freshness in two tables. 
upon which rested every possible convenience 
for reading and writing; one of them belonged to 
the Senator, and the other to his wife, who is the 
the constant companion of his hours of study and 
writing, herself inheriting the literary taste of 
Dante. Around these tables, a short distance off, 
were various kinds of easy chairs, cushioned and 
embroidered, with pretty baskets hanging near 
the tables for work or scraps, and large vases of 
flowers, and so many roses that it was like a rose- 
scented garden. After a moment, Count Gczza- 
dini entered, greeted us cordially (not with the 
cold dignity of parvenu office-holders), and mo- 
tioned us to be seated, insisting that I should take 
the most comfortable chair he could select. He 
is elderly and very handsome, no lines of care in 
his face, but a beaming intelligence that is re- 
freshing, and when he smiles he has an appear- 
ance of youth that is extraordinary in a man who 
has passed the allotted time of threescore and 
ten. Conversation at once became animated and 
pleasing between him and Dr. O'Reilly; the 
Count is a great lover of art, and looks upon the 
Doctor’s work as one that will have great value. 
The door opened softly, and the Countess entered ; 
she is a silver-haired lady, past the meridian of 
life, but possessing animation and vitality of mind 
and action that is truly charming. She took a seat 
by my side, and in five minutes we were chatting 
as sympathetically as if thoroughly acquainted 
with one auother, for it was soon discovered that 
we were discussing subjects agreeable to both—our 
children. The Countess reads English, but will not 
venture to speak it, so I was forced to make the 
best of my poor French and the little Italian I 
knew. I was surprised to learn from her that the 
same injurious French influence that is destroying 
moral sensibility and religion in America’ had 
reached Italy, and was sadly corrupting its youth. 
We were then shown the art. treasures of the 
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villa: watches 500 years old; chairs (quite mod- 
ern) 200 and 300 years old; embroidery in colors, 
on lace, of antiquity I dare not tell you; illumi- 
nated books whose gilt (500 years old) was brill- 
iant to-day. “Now,” said the Senator, “we must 
go to the chapel and see the relic of my Saint 
Diana.” At one side of the altar, close by a win- 
dow, low down and easily reached, was a box 
with glass sides, in which rest all the bones of 
this holy woman, still intact, though 600 years 
ago she blessed this very spot with her vows of 
consecration to God, and built a chapel here, after 
great persecutions from idolizing parents, who 
for atime opposed her leaving the world to re- 
tire to this mountain top; she became a saint, 
and later they rejoiced in her choice of life. 
From the chapel we went to an upper story 
where the Dominicans, in 1480, had decorated to 
the roof their little church; but now these mag- 
nificent paintings are nearly all covered with 
whitewash, as a reminder of the revolutionary 
hatred of religion; here and there a face, most 
beautiful, had been restored by process of remov- 
ing the lime, but it was a sad sight indeed. We 
returned to the study and examined some antique 
plates of bronze and precious gilt bronze, and on 
one table was a skull, at sight of which I shud- 
dered; the Countess laughed, and said she hed 
helped the Count to put it together; it was one of 
the Etruscan ante-Christian time, and was among 
those found in 1870 while digging the garden. 
Accepting an invitation to return again to Villa 
Ronzano, we bade adieu to this delightful family, 
profiting by their example, and confirming by this 
visit our opinion of the noblesse of Bologna. We 


trust our readers will find some pleasure in an’ 


acquaintance we hope to continue. 
Yours truly, 
R. E. W. 


The Progress of the Church. 


HE London Universe, alluding to the spread of 

the Faith in foreign lands, remarks: “We 
have to look to the United States if we want to 
know what the Catholic Church can accomplish 
without any sort of aid from either the general 
Government, or the State, or local administrators. 
The figures that represent the propagation of 
Catholicity in the land of the setting sun may 
well make Newdegate’s hair stand on end. Ac- 
cording to the decennial census of 1880, there are 
now as many as 6,148 222 Catholics living in the 
States;.they are distributed over sixty-one dio- 
ceses, with sixty-seven Archbishops and Bishops, 
5,989 priests, and 6,507 churches and chapels. In 


the Catholic schools alone, as many 2s 400,000 
children are instructed day by day: and there are 
878 charitable institutions exclusively devoted to 
Catholics. If it be considered that in many 

States there were no Catholics at all to be found 

thirty years ago, and that even in North Carolina, 
where at one time they were not tolerated at all, 
there are now as many as 2,000 Catholics—which 

is the smallest number, in any of the States,—it is 
obvious that the spread of Catholicity in America. 
forms one of the leading phenomena of contem- 

poraneous statistics. 

Now let us look at another picture. Three 
years ago Russia went to war against Turkey for 
the benefit of the oppressed Christians. Yet this- 
last-named country is a perfect paradise by the- 
side of Russia, so far as freedom of religion is 
concerned. At Constantinople, for instance, there 
are some 25,000 Catholics in four parishes, and in 
the other parts of European Turkey also there are 
a good many Catholics who are in no way inter- 
fered with in their worship; they are allowed to 
hold processions as they like, and both inside and. 
outside their churches they enjoy absolute free-- 
dom. The best testimonial in favor of the- 
Turkish administration is that the Catholic Al-- 
banians want to remain subjects of the Sultan, — 
and have no wish to become lieges of the Schis-. 
matic Prince of Montenegro. 

The correspondent of a Continental contem-- 
porary says: “If there were a little more order: 
in the interior of the empire, Turkey might be- 
considered the most liberal country of Europe— 
nay, of the whole world! It certainly must seem 
strange to find those excellent Brothers and 
Sisters who are driven out of Catholic France 
seeking a refuge from their persecutors among 
the infidel Turks.” 


The Employment of Time. 


HE world would consider as very foolish the 
man who, whilst the possessor of an immense 
fortune, would suffer it all to be lost for want of 
care and attention, and would make no use of it 
either to raise himself to a position which would 
lift him out of the obscurity in which he lives, or 
to amass a fortune which would secure him. 
against any future reverses. Now, time is this. 
great treasure, given to us at our birth, and which 
our Lord leaves to us through pure mercy. It is 
placed in our hands, and it is for us to make use 
of it: not to seek after vain dignities and human 
greatness; alas! all that passes here below is too 
vile to be purchased-with time, which itself pur- 
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chases an eternity. It is given that we may raise 
ourselves above the crowd of the children of 
Adam, above even the Czsars and kings of.earth, 
to that immortal society of the blessed, where all 
are kings, and whose reign has’ no limits other 
than those of eternity. What folly, then, to make 
no use of so inestimable a treasure, to waste away 
in frivolous amusements a time which may.well 
be the price of our eternal salvation, and to suffer 
the hope of immortality to be dissipated like 
smoke! A single day lost should cause regrets a 
thousand times more keen and cutting than the 

oss of a great fortune. And yet this time, prec- 
ious as itis, is a burden to us; our whole life 
seems to be a continual study of how to lose it; 
and despite all our attempts to squander it, there 
always remains more than we know what to do 
with. What we least value is our time; our ser- 
vices we reserve for our friends; our benefits, for 
our associates; our goods, for our neighbors and 
our children; our credit and fervor, for ourselves; 
our praises, for those who seem to us worthy of 
them: our time we give to everybody; we expose 
it, so to speak, a prey to all men; it is even a 
pleasure to rid ourselves of it; it is, as it were, a 
-weight which we bear in the midst of the world, 
always seeking some one to relieve us from it. 
Thus does time, that gift of God, that most prec- 
ious benefit of His mercy, which should be the 
price of our eternity, cause all the embarrassment 
.and form the heaviest burden of our life—HMas-. 
sillon. 


Letters from Knock. 


— 


E are grateful to a gentleman in Ireland for 
the following correspondence from Knock, 
which we feel sure will be welcome to our readers: 


I. 


it is now more than twelve months since the news 
spread with electric rapidity through the length and 
‘Dreadth of the land that the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
with saints and angels, and other heavenly accessories, 
had appeared at the Chapel of Knock, in the county of 
‘Mayo. Since then the Chapel of Knock has been visited 
by Bishops and by priests, by religious and by laity, 
by young and old, by weak and strong, by high and low, 
‘Dy learned and unlearned, by devout pilgrims on prayer 
dntent, and finally by sneering sceptics and ribald scoff- 
ers seeking but a chance to have another fling at “those 
Papist Irish.” It has been “done” by artist, tourist, 
traveller, and journalist; authors have bent their pens 
unto the task of presenting, in pamphlet or in book, 
their “say” npon the subject; pictures of the appari- 
tions, of the gable of the apparition, of the chapel, of 
the high altar, of the parish priest, of the parish 
priest’s residence, etc., have been scattered far and 
‘wide; medals have been cast, crosses have been in- 
weribed, microscopic views have been sent forth, 


trinkets have been manufactured in glass, in brass, in 
polished steel, in glittering silver, and in metal more 
precious still, all to commemorate the great event. 
Throughout the length and breadth of our Irish land 
is Knock a more than household word; from every 
province, from every diocese, from every parish have 
stooped down sire and wrinkled crone, stalwart man- 
hood, and rosy womanhood, come to testify their faith 
in God, their devotion to Mary, and their fidelity to 
Patrick. The maimed, the lame, the blind, the bed- 
ridden paralytic, and, sadder still, the child of Eve with 
““mind diseased within distempered frame,” all have 
come to suppliantly sue in this, as they believe, Queen 
Mary’s favored shrine, that Heaven would put a period 
unto their ills. Banners of exquisite beauty have been 
presented, silver lamps of beautiful workmanship hang 
suspended before the high and Virgin’s altars, gold and 
Silver altar plate of rich and chaste design are stowed 
away within both safe and tabernacle: costly and 
embroidered vestments that would not ill-beseem the 
churches of more favored lands, now rest upon tke 
shoulders of the celebrants at the altars of Knock; can- 
dlesticks and wax-lights, vase3 and flowers are placed 
in rich profusion upon the altars; pilgrimages have 
been organized and made, processions, some five thou- 
sand strong, have wended their way around the church, 
now in broad noonday, and anon in darksome night, 
radiant in the beauty of costume, in the glory of ban- 
ners, in the brilliancy of wax-lights, and in the sanctity 
of hymn and prayer; sermons have be2n preached 
at Knock and elsewhere, the preachers accepting and 
dwelling on the apparitions and miracles as settled 
truths; prayers and hymns and litanies to the Virgin 
Mother, under the title of “Our Lady of Knock,’ are 
now used by thousands; everything, in fact, save the 
voice of Christ’s appointed pastors has gone forth to 
proclaim that Knock is another Lourdes, another Beth- 
saida, another of the sacred spots which Heaven has 
selected for the special manifestation of the riches of 
God's mercy. The Jame have walked, the blind have 
seen, the dumb have spoken, the sick have been healed; 
the wonder-working cement has found its way to every 
corner of Ireland, to England, Scotland, France, A mer- 
ica, and even to the Cape of Good Hope, to far-off Aus- 
tralia, and the not less remote cities of Hindostan; it 
is treasured up as jealously by the scattered children 
of the Gael, and as reverentially regarded by them as 
would the manna of old be nowadays by the scattered 
sons of Israel. Pilgrims have come in hundreds and 
thousands from England, Scotland and America, and 
not a few from Germany, France, Australia and even 
Egypt. 

And still there are persons, many pious and devoted 
Catholics, who are more than sceptical as to the appar- 
itions, the miracles worked thereat, ay, and many 
wrought thereby. Have those persons ever read the 
accounts published from time to time in the public 
prints? have they read any of the brochures on 
Knock, which will well repay perusal,and which can 
be easily and cheaply had? have they, with unpreju- 
diced mind, and intent only on ascertaining the truth, 
visited Knock and judged for themselves? Without at 
all anticipating the judgment of the Church, which will 
in due time be pronounced, there does not appear to be 
the shadow of a doubt that the apparitions have really 
taken place, and that miracles, entire, instantaneous, 
and lasting, have been wrought. Dismissing as absurd 
the hypothesis that the extraordinary appearances 
could have been produced by the agency of phosphorous 
magic lanterns, ete., etc., how is it possible that fifteen 


persons could have been deceived by their imagination, 
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differing as they did in sex, in age, in temperament, and 
also in location atthe time? The idea is simply non- 
sense. That they could have previously conspired to 
lie is refuted, and abundantly too, by internal and ex- 
ternal evidence. That their testimony fs vested with 
all the conditions requisite to render human testimony 
a motivum certum judicandi, I purpose some time to 
show; and that miracles have been wrought, and are 
still of frequent occurrence, let the following cases 
speak for themselves: 

William John Holland, aged 19 years, and residing 
at 7 Lamas-square, Low Felling, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, has been a coal-miner from the age of 8 years 
upwards. In October, ’73, by lifting a coal tub, he in- 
jured his spine and had to leave off work forthwith. 
For three weeks he remained at home under the care 
of the local dcctor, but steadily growing worse, he en- 
tered the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne. For 
three months he was placed under the charge of one 
of the visiting surgeons, and at the end of that time 
was transferred to the charge of another surgeon, who, 
after four weeks, discharged him as incurable. On 
leaving the institution he was upholstered in a 
“Sayre’s” jacket, which he continued to wear until it 
was worn out; he then re-entered the Royal Infirmary 
for three days, and was again vested in a “Sayre's” 
jacket. That jacket now hangs on the gable of the 
Chapel of Knock, one of many trophies of the power 
and goodness of God, and the intercession of the Virgin 
Mother. On the 4th of June William John Holland 
was told by the doctor resident at Low Felling that 
three months was his limit of life; he left his home on 
the 27th of July, and journeyed to Knock, which he 
reached on the 29!h of the same month; so enfeebled 
was he that he had to be assisted by his fellow-travel- 
lers in boat and train. Onthe evening of the 4th of Au- 
gust, while praying in front of the gable of the appari- 
tion, he suddenly felt himself cured, the cure being 
painless and instantaneous. I have had a letter from 
him dated the 13th inst., in which he stated that he had 
walked 20 miles the previous day without the least in- 
convenience. I myself had seen him here for several 
weeks, and he certainly presented all the appearances 
of excellent health. 

In presenting the second case to your readers, I re- 
gret that I am unable to give name and address, as the 
child’s father has some objections to the publication of 
same; but I enclose it in confidence to yourself, with 
permission to give it under similar reservation, and 
that the curious inquirer may see the matter through, 
if he be so minded. 

—, of —, aged 13 years, had been deaf and dumb 
from her birth until the 23d day of September of this 
present year. Inthe beginning of the year 1875, she was 
placed in the deaf and dumb institution, Cabra, near 
Dublin, and continued there up to a few months ago. 
On the 21st ult., in company with her father, she visited 
this chapel. On the evening of her arrival, I held 
written conversation with her, and am satisfied that she 
was a deaf mute; her parents, friends, and nelghbors, 
and, better still, the nuns of the Cabra House, can sat- 
isfy any inquirer on that point. On the evening of the 
23d ult., whilst praying in the chapel grounds, she sud- 
denly found herself in the enjoyment, full and perfect, 
of the sense of hearing. She pointed to her ears, to the 
tower of the church, from out of which the bell was just 
then chiming—in short, the happy girl was almost be- 
side herself. Next morning she left for her home, and 
I myself, whilst holding a written conversation with 
her on the public roadway, saw her quickly step aside 
to avoid a horee and car coming from a direction just 


behind her. Her ears, and not her eyes, then in- 
formed her; of that am certain. In reply to a question 
of mine—‘‘ Do you hear any noise that is made?” she 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.” Simple words or monosyllables she 
could pronounce, but, being a stranger to articulation, 
her efforts at pronunciation were somewhat amusing. 


II. 


My former letter ended with the record of a mir- 
aculous cure; can this letter more fittingly open than 
with the record of another? Miss Annie O'Shea, Ban- 
try, Co. Cork, had been ailing from disease of the bone 
of the third finger of the left hand for nearly six years. 
She had consulted surgeons, but to no purpose. The 
second joint of the finger was much inflamed and swol- 
len, and she had been suffering intense pain for the past 
six months in particular, within which time she had 
been to Cork, secking surgical relief. Amongst others 
she consulted Dr. Hobart, of the North Infirmary, and 
was told by him that in amputation lay her only remedy. 
The poor girl, though she would submit to the loss of 
the first and cecond joints, hesitated to lose the entire 
finger. But inasmuch as the disease had extended 
along the whole finger, the surgeon insisted on the am- 
putation of all three joints. To this Miss O'Shea would 
not consent, but returning to her kome in Bantry be- 
thought of visiting Knock. Preparatory to her pi!grim- 
age, the Sisters of Mercy, Bantry, joined in a novena to 
our Blessed Lady that Miss O’shea’s pilgrimage would 
not be made in vain. Their prayers were heard. On 
Thursday, the 21st ult , Miss O'Shea reached Knock, and 
on the evening of the following day, whilst praying in 
the chapel after the recitation of the six o’clock Rosary, 
she was cured. I was speaking to her on the next day, 
Saturday, and saw the now sound and healthy finger. 
It still presents traces of disease, but is almost entirely 
well. Hitherto, for nearly six years, she could not bend 
it save by the ald of the fingers of the other hand: now 
the nerves and muscles are as much under the control 
of the will as the nerves and muscles of every other 
finger. : 

Not less striking {1s the following case: Mr. Michael 
Hickey, Clonegal, County Carlow, was afflicted from his 
birth with congenitai paralysis. The disease affected 
the right arm, side and leg, the circulation of the blood 
being all but absent. An icy chill, an unnatural torpor, 
pervaded the entire region affected. In walking, the 
right foot would drag, and his gait be extremely halting 
andawkward. The bones of the leg were but partially 
grown, whilst the nervous, muscular, and fleshy devel- 
opment was “conspicuous by its absence.” Of the 
right side and arm the samc may be said, whilst in ad- 
dition the right hand was doubled up, with puny, unde- 
veloped fingers, presenting a sad spectacle. In May last 
he visited Knock, and returned “uncured.” Disap- 
pointed, but not hopeless, poor Hickey awaited his time, 
and, with the advice and bicssing of his parish priest, 
the Rev. Daniel Maher, Clonegal, he made another pil- 
grimage to Knock. He arrived on the 12th of August, 
and continued his devotions until the 15th of September, 
Heaven was at last moved by his miseries, his entrea- 
ties, and his faith, and on the 15th of September, amidst 
much bodily suffering and mental agitation, the cold 
and torpid blood began to freely circulate, warmth re- 
turned to members that had never known their natural 
heat, and Michael Hickey was no longer a helpless, 
hopeless paralytic. With increased animal heat came 
an influx of bodily vigor, and now he can walk with 
both ease and quickness, although his gait does still pre- 
sent evidences of ill-health, nor is it quite even; but the 
right limb is marveliously improved. It is full, round, 
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and healthy-looking, and equally wonderful is the 
change in the condition of the right arm. Warmth has 
returned, strength is being accumulated, and his gen- 
eral health has vastly improved. On the day of Ilick- 
ey’s cure I heard an American medical gentleman, who 
had been here on a pilgrimage, say that this cure was 
evidently miraculous, and entirely beyond the reach of 
willorimagination. Creation or reproduction was nec- 
essary; and equally beyond the reach of medical skill, 
the doctor asserted, was the case of poor Hickey. Lu- 
man or scientific aid would be of no avail. 

Hickey is still at Knock, and purposes remaining a 
few weeks longer. He says that he is steadily improv- 
ing; and certainly if attention to devotional exercises, 
and fervor in the performance of them, be a means of 
drawing down Ileaven’s blessing, Michael Hickey is 
well fulfilling the precept of “ Ask, and you shall re- 
ceive; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened to you.” 

I will just cite another case. Miss Honora Macklin, 
Donamon, Co. Roscommon, had been ailing from pains 
in the left side for the past sixteen years. She was also 
suffering from undue palpitation of the heart, frequent 
faintings, and other nervous attacks. In April she pro- 
cured some cement from the apparition gable, and, hav- 
ing dissolved it in water, drank the same, and the 
swoonings ceased. Shecameon a pilgrimage to Knock 
on the 14th of September, and remained eleven days. 


She returned on the 15th ult., and before her departure’ 


on this day the heart had resumed its normal functions, 
the swoonings had entirely ceased, and the pains in the 
side have entirely departed. She informed me yes- 
terday that she now enjoys better health than she has 
known for the past sixteen years, and is earnest in her 
attribution of her cure to the intercession of “ Our Lady 
of Knock. 

That miracles are still of frequent occurrence at this 
chapel, your readers may judge from the foregoing; not 
less pleased will they be to learn that the cured are not 
like the “thankless nine” in the Gospel. Within the 
last few days a munificent present has been made to this 
chapel by a grateful recipient of Our Lady’s favors. 
On the seat of the etained-glass window which opens on 
the sanctuary, just beside the sacristy, there now stands 
decorated in white and gold, a beautiful statue of Saint 
John the Evangelist, the gift of a Mrs. Hornihold, an 
English lady, who was cured here towards the end of 
last spring; she had been long ailing from ulcers on 
the chest and a complication of other diseases, and was 
almost {na dying condition when she reached Knock- 
She had been here but a few days when she was perfectly 
and entirely cured. From the description furnished by 
some of the witnesses of the apparition of Aug. 21, 1879, as 
well as from her recollections of an apparition of St. John 
himself, with which the happy lady had been favored 
during her stay here, Mrs. Hornihold drew out a sketch 
which served as a model for the beautiful statue, exe- 
cuted in wood by Messrs. Meyer and Co., Munich, which 
now finds a temporary resting-place within the precincts 
of the sanctuary of the chapel at Knock. A golden halo 
surrounds the head, on which is placed a mitre in white 
and gold, reaching almost to the brows, with pendants 
stretching to the shoulders, on which rests in flowing 
locks a wealth of rich brown hair. Gazing on the bent- 
down face, the beholder is struck with the sweetness of 
of its expression, such as we picture to ourselves to ‘have 
graced the countenance of “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” St. John Is robed in pontifical costume, and on 
the embroidered bands which reach around his shoul- 
ders, as wellas onthe stole which hangs down his breast 
in graceful folds, the cross is frequently found. On the 


the third finger of the right hand is a ring, indicative of 
his episcopal rank, whilst with the two forefingers of 
the same hand he points to the open book of the Gos- 
pels held within the left, to some passage of which 
he appears to be just then referring. The statue isa 
beautiful piece of workmanship, and is quite an orna- 
ment to the Chapel. If it fall not into the hands of 
Vandals, like many of the old monuments of faith, it 
will be a witness to future generations of the power of 
Our Lady of Knock. 

A word about the lady donor is well and justly mer- 
ited. She is the daughter of a Spanish grandee and 
wife of an English Catholic gentleman of religious and 
distinguished lineage. To her father, Count Gabrera, 
the present King of Spain is largely indebted for his 
crown, as those of your readers interested in the troubled 
politics of Spain will easily remember, and to evince 
his friendship for the family, his Spanish Majesty has 
become godfather to the only child of Mrs. Hornihold. 
The family of her husband has given to the English 
Church a Vicar-Apostolic in the person of the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Hornikold, author of a wel!-known work entl- 
tled “Instructions on the Commandments and Sacra- 
ments.” 

In an address delivered to his people on Sunday 
morning by the Venerable Archdeacon Kavanaugh, 
allusion was made to the above beautiful gift; and to 
the venerable preacher I am indebted for some of the 
particulars just related. The sublimity of the Gospel 
of St. John, his virginal purity, his faithfulness to his 
Divine Master, and tbe particular affection entertained 
for him by Jesus, were all narrated and dwelt upon in 
simple, telling language. The charity which prompted 
the Queen of Heaven to visit us, and to come not alone, 
but to bring in her train her glorious spouse, St. Joseph, 
Protector of the Universal Church, and also St. John, 
“the well-beloved disciple” of Jesus, and her own be- 
queathed and adopted son, were, too, included. The 
Rev. preacher finished his discourse by earnestly ex- 
horting all to an ever-increasing devotion to the souls 
in purgatory. 


Letter from Paris. 


HE following passage of a recent letter from 

our esteemed correspondent in Paris will be 

read with interest. It describes the scenes which 
have lately disgraced that unhappy city: 


I will now, while I am about it, tell you what is going 
on in this terrible Paris, where God seems to be come to 
the end of His mercies towards the people. Yesterday, 
well chosen, Guy Fawkes’s day, saw the expulsion of 
the Dominicans, the Capuchins, the Franciscans, the 
Marist FF. the Oblates, and the FF. of the Assump- 
tion. The last fortnight has been a prolonged agony 
of suspense in the various communities and in the 
hearts of the faithful. For more than ten days great 
numbers of gentlemen have been sleeping in the con- 
vents, many on the watch all night, for it seemed the 
good pleasure of the men who are ruining France to 
torture the religious and their friends by keeping them 
on the qut-vive night and day as to what the Govern- 
ment meant todo. Since Wednesday, the 3d, the doors 
of the convents were locked, gentlemen mounting 
guard outside, and only admitting persons known to 
them. There was a general feeling that the “execu- 
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tion ” of the communities, as the the work has come 
very aptly to be called, would take place on the 4tb, 
but M. Constans kept up his practical joke one day 
longer, and it only came off on Friday. To describe 
the scene in one place is to describe It everywhere, so 
I will tell you what } saw, and you will have an idea 
of what went on in the various convents all over the 
city. At5o’clock, a. m., we sallied forth into the silent 
streets, dark as night, and made our way to the house 
of a friend who lives opposite the convent, in whose 
fate, for personal reasons, we were most especially in- 
terested. At about 5.30, a detachment of sapeurs pom- 
pters (sappers and miners) came rolling their fire-en- 
gines and pumps along the streets, and posted them- 
selves before the dvuor, while a body of police madea 
cordon at the end of every street leading to the con- 
demned house. There was a long interval of silence, 
until the Government agents arrived, and then came the 
loud knocking at the convent door, and the command to 
“open in the name of the law!” The effect of the 
sound in the stillness of the dark street was awful. In 
less than half an hour the strong door, locked and 
barred as it was, yielded to the heavy battering rams of 
the men, and they entered the courtyard, and then went 
on hammering in door after door till they got to the 
community-room, where the prior, surrounded by some 
fifty gentlemen, many of the highest rank, awaited 
them. He read a protestation against the violation of 
liberty and of the domicile ; several gentlemen counter- 
signed it, and it was handed to thecommissary of police, 
who then proceeded to go in search of the religious in 
their celle. The battering-rams and hatchets make 
short work of opening these, and large breaches were 
made in the doors, whilst the monks remained in 
prayer, or saying their breviary, the burglars sending 
splinters flying about their heads. One by one they 
came out, procecded down stairs, knelt for the benedic- 
tion of the prior, and passed out, each accompanied by 
three gentiemen and two policemen. They were re- 
ceived by the crowd with a perfect ovation; there 
was a rush to fall at the knees of every Father and ask 
his blessing the moment he appeared; the crowd 
broke through the lines of the police and pressed round 
him, trying to get near enough to kiss his habit, his 
scapular, his hands. Cries rent the air till they swelled 
into a great roar of indistinguishable sounds: Vive 
Dieu! Viventles Peres! Vivelaliberté! <A band of 
ruffians, paid 30 sous apiece for the work, rushed in 
shouting, Vivent les décrcts! Down with the Jesuits! 
ete., but these were drowned in the chorus of praise 
and love and lamentation. The Fathers, as they went 
on their way to wherever they have been offered tempo- 
rary shelter, were accompanied by crowds checring to 
the echo, and giving every sign of sorrow and indigna- 
tion. The police, as a body, were manifestly ashamed, 
or sorry for what they were doing. 1 heard a lady, 
who was weeping bitterly, say to a group of them: 
“God grant your wives and daughters may never suffer 
the angu'sh you are inaking us suffer!” One man 
turned and looked at her with tears in his eye3; an- 
other said in a low voice: ‘ We are doing our duty; we 
must obey orders.” 

The execution lasted from 6 tiJ] 9 a. m. Then the 
crowds dispersed, but, like the sea after a storm, the 
streets retained all the afternoon a kind of ground- 
swell of agitation. A great number of arrests had been 
made, and the lock-up of each district became the ren- 
dezvous of anxious friends trying to get to see the cap- 
tors, or to learn how far they were compromised and 
what steps were needed to get them out. This morn- 
ing allis quiet; the sanctuaries where Mass was said 


by so many fervent pricsts, and attended by devout 
congregations, are closed, sealed like the Tomb in 
which the slaughtered Victim of man’s iniquity lay 
after the dcicide of Good Friday, 1800 years ago. What 
is to come next no one can tell. Even MM. Ferry 
and Constans recoil from hunting out the nuns, but 
they will probably be spirited up to the cowardly task 
by the feeling that Belleville, with its amnestied assas- 
sins and incendiaries, is at their backs, holding a pistdl 
pointed, and whispering, Go on! ; 

-A fine example is, meantime, being given by the 
magistrates, some 300 of whom, all over the country, 
have sent in their resignation. The Advccate-General 
of the Court of Assizes in Paris, M. Campenon, tlung 
down his judgeship in open court last week, declaring 
that no honest judge could be an accomplice in the 
wicked injustices that were being made law in these 
days. Police agents have resigned in great numbers 
also, and the Iccksmiths refused in so many places to 
play at housebreaking in the name of the law, that M. 
Constans was compelled, for yesterday’s operations to 
employ the battering-rams of the sappers and miners. 
At Versailles the expulsion of the Capuchin FF. was 
the scene of a demonstration which surpassed any that 
took place in Paris. All this in the lythe entury, and 
in a country that calls itself a free republic! 


Catholic Notes. 


—TIlis Holiness Leo XIII has given 60,000 francs 
towards the improvement and development of the 
Polish College founded by Pius 1X. 

— Rev. John Wehmhof, rector of St. Peter's Church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., lately deceased, is recommended to 
the prayers of our readers. RI. P. 

—wWe learn from our English exchanges that over 
thirty Protestants were converted during a recent 
mission of the Redemptorist Fathers at Hunslet, Leeds. 

—wWe have said, and thoroughly believe, that our 
Church should invest ten millions, at least, in the next 
ten years in denominational schools.—New York Meth- 
odist. 

— We deeply regret to announce the death of Very 
Rev. Father Chambodut, of the diocese of Galveston, 
whom we recommend to the charitable prayers of the 
readers of THE AVE MARIA. RI. P. 

—tThe Catholic Fireside, of New York, improves 

with age. The current number is exceptionally attrac- 
tive and varied. We rejoice to see so many new Cath- 
olic periodicals, and to learn that they are meeting with 
deserved success. 
No decision has as yet been come to by the French 
Ministry with respect to the Brothers of St. John of 
God. “Truly,” writes a sarcastic Frenchman, “the 
moment would be an ill-chosen one for dispersing these 
religious, whose special office it is to take charge of 
fools.’’ 

—tThe Bishop of Amiens has sent a strongly-worded 
protest to the local Prefect against the removal of a 
large crucifix in the cemetery of that city. This piece 
of profane vandailsm was perpetrated by the Mayor, 
under whose personal superlntendence a gang of work- 
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men sawed the cross at its foot and carried it off 
bodily. : 

—-An examination of the report concerning the 
sanctity of life and miracles of the servant of God, 
Sister Mary Lorenza Lougo, of the Capuchin Order, 
was held recently at Naples, in the presenca of the 
Archbishop. This holy woman died in the year 1522, 
after having spent a large patrimony in works of 
chtrity, and her memory has always been held in 
veneration by the Neapolitans. 

— Catholics have not the shadow of an excuse now 
for patronizing illustrated papers which are hostile to 
their religion. They have in the Fllustrated Catholle 
Am<srican, published by the Chevalier P. V. Hickey, 
of New York, one of the best periodicals of tha kind fo 
the country, and ons which we are pleased to notice is 
to be greatly improved with the coming year. The 
number before us—that of December the 11th—contalns 
five full-page illustrations, with an abundance of edify- 
ing and iostructive reading matter. ; 

— A curious incident occurred in Paris in the course 
of the proceedings against the religious orders. Ags 
the commissary of police was about to put the seals 
on the doors of tha Domin'cans' Chapel, the Superior, 
Father Jouin, remarked to him that there were already 
some seals on the doors, “I beg of you,” he said, 
“Monsieur le Commisiaire, not to destroy thosa seals; 
they are historical, being those which were affixed by 
the Commune in 1871; we have carefully preserved 
them as a souvenir of those trying times. I should be 
obliged if you would not destroy them, bat place yours 
by the side of them.” M. Dulac accaded to Father 
Jouin’s wish, and the two s2als are now side by side. 

—THE DECLINE OF PROTESTANTISM.—The Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler is lamanting ths small attendance at Prot- 
estant religivus serv:ces. “It requires but half an 
eye,” he says, ‘to discover the alarming fact that this 
attendances is steadily falling off, both in the cities and 
in the country, both at tha Eist and in the West. Forty 
years ago it was claimed that one half of the population 
of New York were either who!ly or partially connected 
with some Protestant congregation. Now only one- 
fourth of the p>pulation are ever seen in any Protestant 
place of worship.’ Dr. Cuyler states that on the first 
Sunday in October, the fifteen most popular Protestant 
churches in New York, capable of seating 20,000 per- 
sons, had only 10,500 attendants. 

—tTae Rerusuic of Sr. Domtnao.—Most of the 
Central and South American Republics at this moment 
are governed by enemies of the Catholic Church. 
Peruand Bolivia, Mexico and E:uador, Paraguay and 
the Argentina Confederacy have all fallen away from 
that bond of Catholic union to which they are indebted 
for their very existence as civilized communities. 
There is one creditable exception to be noted: it is the 
small Republic of San Domingo, which occupies about 
one half of the island of Hayti; the latest intelligence 
from this island Informs us that a Catholie priest, Fa- 
ther Agostino Merino, was recently elected President 
of the Republic, and that, directly after his installa- 
tion, he surrounded himself with a strictly Catholic 
ministry. San Domingo is, perhaps, the only Republic 
of Central America whose budget shows a surplus in- 
stead of a deficit, and it is altogether a prosperous little 
commonwealth. It is not likely to fare any the worse 
for having a minister of the Church of Christ for its 
chief magistrate.—London Universe. 

—-A CuILp’s FaitH.—The last annual report of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul In the diocese of 
Chicago cohtained the following edifying relation: 


“The Board of County Commissionars, of this county, 
having decided to give all the paup2r children in the 
Poor House to some charitable institutions, received a 
proposition from the Home of the Friendless (a Prot- 
estant institution) to provide food, c'othing and edaca- 
tion for all, regardless of aga or sex, creed or nation- 
ality, without any remuneration whatever. A com- 
mittee of our Society, being -appointed to look after 
the Catholic inmates, visited the Poor House, and found 
upwards of forty children professing our Faith, and 
provided them homes in Catholic asylums. A com- 
mittee of ladies, representing the Hlome of the Friend- 
less, being there at the same time, the children who 
had parents were sent to such institutions as the latter 
preferred, whilst those who had no pirent3 were called 
up and questioned in rezard to their or thelr parents’ 
religion. One brave little fellow, being classed by the 
matron as a Protestant, denied the allegation, and tak- 
ing off his cap, made tha sign of the cros3 with great 
reverence.” 

—A Brave Caroucnix.—A French officer, who 
fought in the war of 1870, relates the following in- 
eident in L’Untvers:—"I had fought all day, and as 
night fell I received a bullet in the shoulder, as well as 
a wound from the bursting of ashell. The obscurity 
did not permit my men to see me fall; the earth was 
saturated with rain, and I lay in a furrow filled with 
water. Shortly before daylight a flash saluted my 
eyes, and opening my lids 1 saw a man, lantern in 
hand, leaning over mc; he was a@ Capuchin, and was 
accompanied by two boys. ‘You are wounded,’ he 
said, ‘and 1 will remove you before the Prussians re- 
turn” Giving the lantern to one of the boys, he raised 
me In his arm3 and walked forward; I bagan to dis- 
tinguish things, and saw the ground strewn with dead. 
Posted at a little distance, the Prussians observed the 
Capuchin bearing away his burden, and at once 
began to fire at him. At the whistling of the balls, 
I feared the priest would be killed, and in a feable 
voice begged of him to lay me down and fly from what 
appeared to be a certain death. ‘[ am sent by God,’ 
he resp nded, ‘and we are all in His hands’ His pace 
did not become either more rapid or more slow; he 
simply told the children to run a3 fast as they could, 
and bore me calmly to the ambulance.” There the 
officer was nursed to health by the Capuchins and the 
Sisters of Charity; and as his case was only one of 
thousands, he rises now in indignation against the 
wickedness of the Government which insults its sol- 
diery by compelling them to assist at the expulsion of 
religious, even to tbe battering down of their doors. 

— WASHINGTON IRVING'S OPINION OF MARY 
QuEEN oF Scots.—The following letters, which ap- 
peared recently in the Cinctnnati Commerctal, will be 
read with special interest by Catholics: 


RIVERSIDE, Nov. 17, 1880. 
To the Editor of the Commercial; —Some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, and shortly before his sad death, the Rev. Donald 
McLeod, an honored priest of the Catholic Church, presented 
me a copy of his “Life of Mary Queen of Scots.” On the 
blank preceding the title-page was pasted an autograph letter 
from Washington Irving, in which, after acknowledging the 
receipt of a copy of the book from the author, he expresses 
his opinion of the unfortunate Queen. It will, doubtless, in- 
terest many readers of the Commercial, as it presents the 
convictions of that most gifted and learned man and historian. 

Respectfully, 
O. C. Lorp. 


Sonnr Srp, June 12, 1867. 
My Dar Sif :—I am infinitely obliged to you for the 
copy of your life of “‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ which you have 
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had the kindness to send me. I have read it with intense 
though painful interest; indeed, when I had once commenced 
I could not put it down until I had finished it, which I did 
late last evening. You have faithfully and conscientiously 
accomplished a generous undertaking, the vindication of the 
memory of one of the loveliest but most unfortunate of 
women, who, after suffering every wrong and outrage while 
living, has been basely vilified in history. You have ably 
cleared up some of the dark points of her sad story, on which 
malignity had succeeded in casting a shade, and have shown 
her as worthy of love as of pity. It is one of the special 
offices of our literature to call up before its fresh and unbiased 
tribunal the historical questions of the Old World ; to rejudge 
its judgments, and reverse decisions on which death and time 
had seemed to set a seal. Such an office you have honestly 
and impartially executed in regard to poor Mary and ber 
persecutors, and I am mistaken if the world does not pro- 
nounce you a “righteous judge.” In the mean time I shall 
look with great interest for the volume of Mary’s letters, etc., 
with which you promise to follow up the biography. 
Very truly, dear sir, your obliged friend, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
DONALD MclI.gop, Esq. 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


REePorkT FOR THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, 
Dec. 8. . 


The following intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity: Conversion to the Faith 
for 8 persons and 4 families,—change of life for 30 per- 
gons,—spiritual favors for 25 persons and 20 families, 
—temporal favors for 25 persons and 15 families,— 
recovery of health for 40 persons,—peace in 1 famlily,— 
removal of scarlet fever and measles from certain local- 
ities,—recovery of sight for 4 persons, and of mind for 
1,—employment for 33 persons,—grace of a happy death 
for 20 persons. Seven thanksgivings are asked for 
‘favors obtained. 

Although the members of the Confraternity are well 
acquainted, I suppose, with the interesting account of 
the apparition of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette on 
the 25th of March, 1858, they may permit me to repeat 
the substance of it in order to compare it with another, 
no less interesting: Bernadette had been advised to 
.ask the Lady, whom she had already seen several times, 
to be pleased to tell her name. When, therefore, the 
-apparition took place on that day, she said: ‘‘O Lady, 
be so kind as to tell me who you are, and what {fs your 
name.” Three times she asked the question, without 
receiving other reply than a smile of ineffable sweet- 
ness, and each time the glory and beauty of the Lady 
seemed to grow greater and more wonderful. A fourth 
time she asked: “O Lady, I beseech you be so kind as 
to teil me who you are, and what is yourname!” This 
time the Blessed Lady unclasped her hands, slipped 
her chaplet over her right arm, first raised her hands 
towards heaven, and, gazing up with a look of unutter- 
able happiness and gratitude, said: ‘‘{f am the Immac- 
ulate Conception.” Now, twenty-eight years previous 
to this apparition, the Blessed Virgin had also mani- 
fested herself to an humble Sister of Charity, Sister 
Catharine Labouré, proclaiming herself immaculate, 
.and recommending devotion to her Immaculate Con- 
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ception. We give here an extract of an account of this 
apparition as it Is related in an excellent book just 
published, entitled ‘The Miraculous Medal.” The ac- 
count is written by the Sister’s hand: ‘The 27th of 
November, 1830, which was a Saturday, whilst mak- 
ing my meditation in profound silence (in the chapel 
of the mother-house in Paris), at half-past five in 
the evening I scemed to hear on the right side of the 
sanctuary something like the rustling of a silk dress, 
and, glancing in that direction, I perceived the Blessed 
Virgin standing near St. Joseph’s picture; she seemed 
to be of medium stature, and her countenance so 
beautiful that it would be impossible for me to de- 
scribe it. She was clothed in a robe of the color of 
auroral light... . Her feet rested upon a globe. Sud- 
denly her fingers were filled with rings, and most 
beautiful precious stones; the rays, gleaming forth and 
reflected on all sides, enveloped her in such dazzling 
light that I could see neither her feet nor her robe. ... 
Whilst occupied in contemplating this vision, the 
Blessed Virgin cast her eyes upon me, and a voice 
which penetrated to the depths of my heart said: 
‘The globe that you see represents the entire world.’ 
.... And alluding to the rays of light, she added: 
‘Behold the symbol of the graces I shed upon those 
who ask me for them.’ ... . There now formed around 
the Blessed Virgin a slightly oval frame, upon which 
appeared in golden letters these words: ‘O Mary, 
conceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse 
to thee.’ Then 1 heard a voice which said: ‘Have a 
medal struck upon this model; persons who wear it, 
indulgenced, will receive great graces.’ .... Suddenly 
the picture secmed to turn, and the reverse presented 
the monogram of the Blessed Virgin, surmounted by a 
cross, and beneath it were the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary. ....” Medals were accordingly struck, and 
distributed in millions within a short time, over the 
whole world. The countless and well-authenticated 
favors obtained through the instrumentality of this 
medal, while confirming the name given it of “The 
Miraculous Medal,” prove at the same time how dear 
to Mary is the title of Immaculate, and how willing 
she is to fulfil her promise to Sister Catharine: ‘ Be- 
hold the symbol of the graces I shed upon those who 
ask me for them.” Let, therefore, the members of the 
Confraternity redouble their devotion towards the Im- 
maculate Conception. Let them frequently utter the 
invocation: ‘*O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for 
us who have recourse to thee.” 
OBITUARY. 


The following deceased persons have been recom- 
mended to the prayers of the Confraternity: Rev. Fr. 
O'REILLY, who died lately in Philadelphia; Mrs. D. 
McKINNEY, of Binghamton, Mass., who departed this 
life suddenly on the 25th ult.; Mrs. CATHARINE R. 
DonnELLY, of St. Louis, Mo., deceased on the 28th 
ult.; Mrs. S. S. VAN NorMAN, of New Orleans, La, 
who breathed her last on the 4th of November: SisTER 
Mary CuaARLEs (Emma Girthnoch), of St. Mary’s of 
the Wood, Ind.; Mrs. ALICIA Hynes; Mrs. ANNIE 
MILLER; Mrs. CAROLINE GILLSTBAPP; Mrs. ANNIE 
LitzMaNn; EnizaBetTi DoongR; Mary FLEMING. 
And some others whose name have not been given. 


May they rest in peace. 
Sk : A. GRANGER, C. 8S. C., 


Director of the Confraternity. 
— ee 
One of the most grievious things in this world, is 


the narrowness of absolute praise or_blame.—2/adame 
Swetchine. 
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Irish Legends. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


DYE PAY CARCELY had the flowers faded 
\. | over the grave of little Dermot 

O'Connor, by the Mass Rock, 

when a more bitter and lasting 

grief than that of his early death 
crushed the heart of his good young 

Fy. mother, Kathleen O’Connor, of the 
(Gc) Big House. At this time in Ireland’s 
Mie history not only was there a price set on 
= the head-of every priest and every Cath- 
olic teacher, but an infamous system of kidnap- 
ping Catholic children and slipping them off to 
Barbadoes and the Tobacco Islands, ‘as white 
slaves, was carried on, contrary to all laws, human 
and divine: to this infamous and unjust system 
Eily, the eldest daughter of Mrs. O'Connor, fell a 
victim, and by it the heart of her already af- 
flicted mother was crushed. About a month 
after the death of Dermot, on a lovely day in Sep- 
tember, Mrs. O’Connor took the three little ones 
who now remained—Charley, Eily, and Mary—to 
give them a holiday by the sea-shore at Old Head; 
it was the first time they had been out since the 
death of their dear brother; there appeared to 
be no danger to fear; all knew and respected 
Mrs. O’Connor, of the Big House, and they loved 
her dear little children. They knew that at the 
risk of her proparty and her life she was harbor- 
ing in her house their soggarth aroon, and they 
were ready, therefore, to die in her defence. 
Thoughtless of danger, the good mother sat on 
the seashore listening to the “voice of the Great 
Creator” in every wave that broke at her feet, 
while her children gathered shells upon the shore, 
or flowers in the neighboring field. Lily, the 
elder of the two little girls, strayed away out of 
sight and hearing of the others, just round a point 
of land that concealed that part of the shore 
where they were sitting counting their shells. 
As soon as they had counted them, they looked 
round for their little sister, but she was not 
there. “Eily! Eily!” exclaimed the frightened 
children together, but no answer was heard; 
then they ran to their frightened mother, now 
aroused from her revery by their cries, and a 
most heart-rending scene took place. The afflicted 


mother, clasping in her arms the younger child, 
Mary, and taking the other by tha hand, ran dis- 
tractedly along the shore, round the point where 
the child was last seen, while every rock and 
every crevice re-echoed her piercing cry, “ Eily! 
Ejily! Eily!” Several persons who had heard the 
cry did not know for a long time whence it came; 
for Old Head, though a lovely, is a lonely shore, 
scarcely ever marked but by the print of the bare- 
footed Mayo fishermen. The waves were already 
closing in on Mrs. O'Connor and her two little 
children, when her pitiful cries brought some 
neighboring peasants to her assistance. Five 
minutes more and ali would have been lost: 
already the wild waves, which but half an hour 
ago were breaking so gently at her feet and beat- 
ing music on the shore, were now dashing with 
unmeasured fury against the rock on which the 
trembling mother, with her screaming children, 
was standing; three sturdy peasants in their 
bare feet scrambled down the steep cliff; two of 
them carried off the children in safety, while the 
third assisted the mother to reach another rock, 
and thence by degrees to the top of the cliff. In 
less than half an hour they were all safe together 
again; but where was Eily? The kind-hearted 
people, with tears in their eyes and sympathy in 
their hearts, gathered round their benefactress to 
hear the story of her lost child. Strong men 
sobbed and cried, and mingled their tears with 
those of the afflicted mother, for on the face of 
the broad earth there are no more grateful or 
generous hearts than those of the Irish peas- 
ants when treated with justice and kindness, and 
Mrs. O'Connor had always been kind to them. 
Several conjectures were made as to what had 
happened the missing child; some thought that 
she had been overtaken by a wave and borne out 
to sea; others said they had seen suspicious-look- 
ing strangers in the neighborhood for the last 
few days, and that several children were missing; 
while a dark, suspicious-looking vessel was seen 
anchored out in the bay. The poor persecuted 
people were afraid to inquire further; they were 
living, as it were, by stealth, and practicing their 
religion at the risk of their lives. Every search 
having been made, and given up as useless, they 
conducted the sorrowing mother and her trem- 
bling children to their desolate home. Dark 
clouds again hung over Croagh Patrick, bat 
darker still the cloud of sorrow that shrouded 
the heart of every individual at the Big House 
when the sad tidings reached it that Eily, the 
joy and brightness of that home, was lost. There 
was one heart more than all others, after that 
of her poor mother, which felt the loss of the 
dear little angel child, and that was the kind, pa- 
ternal heart of the holy priest, Father Mulligan, 
who was stopping with them. He remained up 
all night, praying that God might strengthen and 
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console the breaking heart of her who, more than 
all others, felt the loss of her beloved child; nor 
was his prayer in vain: just as the clock struck 
twelve, as she was kneeling in silent sorrow before 
the altar of the domestic chapel, bathed in tears, 
a sweet voice whispered in her ear: “ Mother, 
weep no more: Eily is safe.” O God, what a flood 
of joy entered that young mother’s heart, as, 
looking round, she saw, surrounded by the light 
of glory, her own loved Darmot! With the in- 
stinct of maternal love, she rushed to embrace 
him, but the beatified soul withdrew from her 
embrace, and, smiling, said: “ Mother, I’m sent to 
console you, and tell you that Eily is safe: taken 
by the enemies of our country and our religion, 
she is now with other Irish children on her way 
to the dark vessel in the distance: there they will 
be sold as slaves, and borne to a foreign land, but 
God wiil protect Eily; resistance would be use- 
less, and fretting injurious; you will see her again 
on earth, and you will meet her in heaven.” As 
he said these words a flood of light, filled the little 
chapel, and a flood of joy the heart of Kathleen 
O'Connor. According to the measure of her sor- 
row, joy now entered her soul; her joy was in- 
creased immeasureably when she heard the part- 
ing voice of her beloved child, now joined by a 
choir of angels, singing the consoling anthem: 
* Mother, I do not forget you : 
Seated on my heavenly throne, 


My fondest thoughts are ever with you,— 
Never feel yourself alone. 


“When your heart feels sad and lonely, 
Ralse that heart to heaven and me, 
Think what glory there awaits you 
Tn the bright eternity. 


“ Then, sweet mother, when your present, 
Sighs and sorrows pass away, 
Think, O think, what joys await you 
On that happy festive day, 


‘* When with angels I shall meet you 
Filled with gratitude and love, 
Yor the glory you've procured me 

In this angel world above. 


‘* Then forever, dearest mother, 
In this bright aud happy laud, 
You shall see God's ways and wisdom, 
Now so hard to understand,— 


“Wisdom which, through present trials, 
Leads you safe to future bliss, 
A future life of endless gory, 
Purehased by your pains In this.”’ 


Oe 


A certain general who from the rank of com- 
mon soldier had, by great valor, raised himself to 
the dignity and command of lieutenant-general, 
used sometimes to converse familiarly with his 
soldiers and tell them that he once carried a mus- 
ket, stood sentry, lived and bore fatigues like them. 
His soldiers were fired by such discourses, and by 
such an example which they had before their 
eyes. Let the example of the saints incite us to 
deeds of valor against the enemy of our souls. 


[From “The Guardian Angel.’’] 


A Brave Uncle. 


consigned to the guardianship of 

a dear old uncle, who watched 

over me with the care of a ten- 
der parent; his valuable precepts 

and kind advice have often saved me 
from moral degradation, for they were 
tendered so lovingly, that I could have 
no doubt they were intended solely for 
my welfare. He never debarred me any reason-_ 
able pleasure, and had such a happy knack of 
making my studies agreeable, that instead of these 
being irksome, as most boys believe, it was always 
a delight to me to take my book in hand and hear 
my dear, kind uncle’s explanation of any passage 
which I had found difficult at school. He was a 
retired army officer, and every one loved to hear 
him relate anecdotes of the camp and the field, 
which he did without any egotism, avoiding, upon 
all occasions, making himself the hero of his 
stories. 

Well, Iam not going to recount his moral vir- 
tues, but as his body has been consigned to the 
tomb, I like to rake up reminiscences of my dear 
relative, that he may live not only in my memory 
but in that of others; and thus I will endeavor 
to give you some idea of his personal courage by 
relating to you an heroic act, which saved his 
nephew from an untimely death. 

After some difficulty and much study on my 
part, for I had not overmuch natural ability, I 
passed my examination for the civil service, and 
was attached to the engineering department. I 
was ordered, with several others, to Aberystwith, 
in South Wales, to make a survey of that rugged 
coast. My dear uncle, who had alwiys liked to 
have me near him, took this opportunity of visit- 
ing that favorite watering-place. Ife was then 
about fifty-six years of age, but he would rise at 
six o'clock in the morning, and accompany us 
throughout the day. In many ports of this coast 
the rocks far overhang the sea, the hollow being 
formed by the constant rush of the tide and 
currents, which are unusually strong here. I 
was never afraid of becoming dizzy, and I often 
would run with the chain over proclivities 200 
feet above the sea, an act that made others shud- 
der. My dear old uncle would flatter my cour- 
age, and say: “I am glad engineering is not my 
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vocation, but it is fitted for young folks like you. 
Youth is the time to overcome difliculties; when 
you get to my age, somehow your courage for- 
sakes you, and you cling to life more strongly 
than when you have a greater number of years 
before you.” 

The next day after he had made this obServa- 
tion, my uncle had accompanied us over Consti- 
tution Hill, All the way up he had puffed and 
blown, and talked of age and its power over him; 
we had reached the top, and then our duties 
commenced. My uncle sat himself down un- 
derneath the only tree that could afford shelter 
from the broiling sun. We had advanced some 
distance over huge crags; and I, being more ven- 
turesome than usual, had got to the uttermost 
peak—when, horror of horrors!—the rock gave 
way underneath my feet, and I went down some 
twenty feet. Here a gorse-bush growing at the 
side intercepted my fall; I grasped it with a 
death-like grip, and found just a footing and that 
was all; I looked: there was the sea, at least fifty 
feet below me, beating its angry waves against 
the base of the rock. I looked above, and all was 
dark, for the overhanging cliff projected so far 
that to clamber up it was an impossibility, and a 
communication with my friends seemed also im- 
possible. Presently a stentorian voice cried out: 

“allo, Ned! where are you?” 

“ Just under this projection, uncle; but I can’t 
get either up or down.” 

“Courage, lad—courage!” my dear old uncle 
cried; “hold on, Ned: it will be all right.” 

Then I heard him shouting hither and thither, 
as if he was once more in command of his com- 
pany. Every now and then he would speak so ne 
encouraging words to me, such as,“ The ropes are 
coming, lad; it’s all right—no danger, my boy, so 
long as you hold on,” and so the time passed—I 
thought it an age; my strength seemed to fail 
me, for I was obliged to keep myself in a perpen- 
dicular position; the little foothold I had would 
allow of nothing else; and even to do this I had 
to keep a firm grasp of the prickly-gorse. Pres- 
ently I heard my uncle say: “Thank God, it’s 
come”: and then there were preparations ordered 
with military precision, and then an encouraging 
shout from the goo: old man; and, afterwards, it 
was, “IIlere lam, Ned! Iam coming myself, to 
see what it is all about.” Then the “ Here I am, 
Ned,” came nearer and nearer to me, and over the 
projecting rock it came. Then I heard the call, 
“Lower, lower, lower,” and then the dear face 
whence the sound emanated was distinctly visi- 
ble. “All right, Ned—all right, boy!” but, rather 
tremulously, he shouted, “ Abovel—see the boats 
are all right!” and down, further down, came 
my dear old uncle. He tried to be bluff, but I 
saw it was an effort. Presently he said: “ Will 
that spot hold two, Ned?” 


“T think so, uncle; but there is scarcely room 
for two to place their feet.” 

He saw in a moment that for those above to 
pull up was impossible, so he placed his foot near 
mine; he also caught hold of the gorse-bush, and, 
with a military air, he said: “Draw up the rope.” 
He then turned to me, saying: “God will help us, 
my dear boy.” One inward prayer. ‘ Now, cour- 
age, lad; place your foot against the rock, and 
spring with me; there are boats at the bottom.” 

I did as he said, and in my flight through the 
air the word “courage” rang in my ears; down, 
down we went; at length we reached the water 
—how I know not. I had been underneath, had 
risen to the surface, and the first thing I saw was 
a white-headed man beating about in the sea. 
The first sound that caught my ears was: “ Here 
I am, Ned, ali right”; and soon afterwards an 
arm encircled me, and I was drawn into a boat. 
I was much exhausted, yet in a half-bewildered 
state, I remember seeing my uncle kneeling down 
in the stern of the boat, with hands clasped to- 
gether, and eyes directed to Heaven, thanking 
God for my preservation. 

When we landed, near the great terrace of that 
beautiful watering-place, hundreds had collected 
to meet us; they would not allow my dear uncle 
to walk, but, though he declared he was quite 
well, they formed a litter for him, and carried 
him in triumph to his hotel. As soon as I was 
fully recovered, 1 fell upon his neck, and thanked 
him from my heart; but he turned to me and 
said: “Dear Ned, don’t thank me—give God the 
praise.” Then we went on our kneei, and my 
uncle extemporized a prayer in which I inwardly 
joined, and at its conclusion gave a hearty Amen. 
It was thus that he taught me, in all dangers and 
difficulties, to place my trust in God, and to give 
thanks to Him for all things. 


—_—-->- 


“War a noisy world this is!” croaked an old 
frog, as he squatted on the margin of the pond. 
“Do do hear those geese, how they scream and 
hiss! What do they do it for?” 

“0, just to amuse themselves,” answered a little 
field mouse, 

“Presently we shall have the owls hooting; 
what is that for?” 

“It’s the music they like best,” said the mouse. 

“ And those grasshoppers can’t go home with- 
out grinding and chirping! why do they do that?” 

“Q, they are so happy, they can’t help it,” said 
the mouse. 

“You find excuses for all. I believe you don’t 
understand music, so you like the hideous noises? " 

“Well, my friend, to be honest with you,” said 
the mouse, “I don’t greatly admire any of them, 
but they are all sweet in my ears compared with 
the constant croaking of a frog.” 
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SD Bournal devoted to the Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH ALL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED.—St. Lake, 4, 48 


{For Tho Ave Maria.’’] 


“Et Incarnatus Est.” 


BY; W. D. KE&LLY. 


UPERNAL—under human guise 
He veils that glory now 
Which dazzled the disciples’ eyes 
Upon the mountain’s brow; 
Exquisite though are all the charms 
His countenance that bless, 
Ife nestles in His Mother's arms, 
A Babe in helplessness. 


Impeccable—ITis love assumes 
The semblanca of our loss, 

Nor hesitates when nearer looms 
The shadow of the Cross; 

And though His Heart is all ablaze 
With its consuming fire, 

Ife stands before ILis Father's gaze 
The object of His ire. 


Immortal—ITe conceals beneath 
Our perishable frame 
That finds its destiny in death, 
This glory of His name; 
Existent ere the world began, 
Ife dwel!s upon its sod, 
In sooth and semblance perfect man, 
Yet none the less a God. 


2 


Firtine presage of the dedication of our cour- 
try to the Immaculate Virgin may be found in 


’ the fact that the vessel which bore Columbus in 


his first voyage of discovery was the Santa 
Maria. Morcover the country’s greatest vein of 
life, the Mississippi, received from its discoverer, 
Father Marquette, the name, “ Immaculate (on- ; 
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No. 62. 


Octavius: or, The Eve of Christmas. 


FROM THE FREXCH OF HENRI PERREYVE, BY KATIT- 
LEEN O'MEARA. 


of \ NE evening, in the year 746 of Rome, on 

} the 7th day before the kalends of January, 
“<" which corresponded to our 25th of Decem- 
ber, two Roman officers left Jerusalem, on horse- 
back, by the Gate of Damascus, followed by an 
escort of soldiers and slaves. 

One of them, advanced in years and free of 
specch, recalled, by the coarse vulgarity of his 
features, the type of Vitellius. An epicurean in 
doctrine and habits, he quoted his favorite poet, 
TIorace, in season and out of season; his name 
was Mausius Quadratus, The other was hardly 
30 years of age; he responded only by monosyl- 
lables to the inexhaustible loquacity of his com- 
panion; his countenance was austere, his hair 
closely cut, after the Roman fashion, and his 
marked features were clearly defined against the 
pure sky of a beautiful Palestine evening. Tak- 
ing no heed of the frivolous babble of Quadratus, 
he gazed pensively on the while solitudes which 
surrounded Jerusalem, like one following but in 
his mind the solution of goma problem. “Sooner 
or later, my fine Octavius,” said the epicurean, 
“you will come to see that wisdom does not con- 
sist in dreaming of the future, but in enjoying 
the present; you cannot change the world: the 
world, my young friend, is older than you. I 
grieve to see you giving up your noble mind to 
vague dreams of a future, which disenchant you 
with the joys of the present, condemning your 
youth to the vain hopes of some intangible good. 
Alas! my Octavius, the world is going from bad 
to worse, believe me. One must accept it as it is: 


uw 


: take one’s share of pleasure as a wise guest, and 
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not weary one’s heart by expecting the return of 
the golden age.” 

A momentary silence followed this exhortation; 
nothing was heard save the regular tread of the 
two horses, the noise of the heavy swords as they 
struck against the saddles, and the hurrying steps 
of the escort. “But,” resumed the irrepressible 
Quadratus, “may one at least know where you 
got hold of these strange ideas concerning the 
future of the world? Only answer me, Octavius, 
in case my question be not indiscreet. I respect 
the opinion of others, provided I be let alone in 


my own. To be frank with you, it is said that. 


since your sojourn in Jerusalem, your mind has 
become infected, and that you have not proved 
quite proof against the superstition of the people 
of Judea.” 

Before Octavius could answer, a slave broke 
away from the escort, and ran forward to the 
riders. Both of them, absorbed—the one in his 
thoughts, the other in his prattle—had swerved 
from the high road, which led direct to Bethlehem: 
warned of their mistake, they retraced their 
steps, and entered the ravines which descend to 
the foot of Mount Sion. “Octavius,” resumed the 
elder man, “let me entreat you to cast off this 
melancholy for which you have no excuse, either 
in your age, or in your circumstances, nor in 
the general state of the world under the divine 
and glorious Augustus. Look at the empire— 
look at the whole universe—happy at the feet of 
Cesar! Do not shut yourself out from the gen- 
eral joy, to brood over vain theories of which 
even you yourself— 

“ Quadratus,” interrupted Octavius, “we begin 
to feel the evening freshness. Do you think that 
we are still far from Bethlehem ?” 

“We are hardly half way,” said Quadratus; 
“but when we have passed the top of yonder hill, 
we shall see the lights of the village. We shall 
arrive barely in time to take possession of our 
night quarters. There is but one inn at Bethle- 
hem that I have heard of, and I know not how 
all our Jews are to find room there; for myself, I 
cannot bear the shadow of one of the race within 
fifty feet of my room; I am not like a certain 
officer of my acquaintance, for whom the charms 
of Judaism—” 

“(Quadratus,” said Octavius, gravely: “as you 
persist in recurring to that subject, I had better, 
once for all, put a stop to the joke.” 

“Now he is offended! One can no longer have 
a joke, even with young people. Verily, I believe, 
that soon the world will not know how to laugh.” 

“What will you have, Quadratus? There are 
unreasonable souls,“who console themselves for 
everything with Falernian wine. I am not a 
Jew, as you insinuate, nor am I tempted to be- 
come one. I am a Roman like yourself, free from 
superstition, and not overtroubled, it seems to me, 


with scruples. I have, on the contrary, tasted of 
everything, and found all things vain; Iam dy- 
ing of weariness, in the midst of pleasures; I 
envy you, in your light-hearted happiness, and 
wish I had the secret of it. The pleasures of this 
world only wake in my heart a hunger and thirst 
which they are powerless to assuage. I would 
fain go to sleep like you, in the enjoyment of 
them, and forget the world and myself; but some 
vague, infinite longing comes to trouble my slum- 
ber, and plunge me into endleas dreams and de- 
sires. And so I wait, for whom, for what, I know 
not; I invoke Him who is to come and give the 
answer to this prophetic longing of my soul. 
Without this hope, I would not remain a day 
longer in this world.” 

“You are ill, my friend, ” answered Quadratus, 
kindly; “ you have caught the malady of the age 
By Hercules! I owe a grudge to the dreamers 
who have spoiled so many of my best companions 
If I could get hold of your Plato, I would have 
him thrashed by Murena here. Would I not, 
Murena?”— 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the slave, looking at 
the ofticer with a stupid laugh. 

“ And what may this new-fangled phantasy be, 
which you call the infinite? It has not even a 
name in our Roman tongue,” resumed Quadratus; 
“what proves to you that man needs any better 
world than this?” 

“You are really satisfied, then, with the good 
things which you find in this world? Can you 
seriously mean that? Just think, old age wiil 
soon be here; ‘infirmities and the evening of life 
are coming on, and then what pleasures remain to 
you? The remembrance of a few joys, bought 
mostly at the price of the sufferings of others; the 
feeling of an immense void in life; then death 
and after that, nothing! Is this really to be the 
end of all things, that bright intellect, that lov- 
ing heart whose goodness I have so often proved ? 
I cannot believe it, Quadratus. I cannot believe, 
that this wretched dream, of a day, holds the 
secret of man’s destiny. I believe in a better so- 
lution to the problem; I believe that the human 
race will not continue forever in this darkness, 
should it be even needful fora God Himself to 
come on earth, and bring us the treasure of 
truth.” 

Quadratus burst into a loud laugh. 

“Come, that is something like a solution! and 
the only thing that remains to be done, is to break 
the bonds of Prometheus, and let him bring back 

“Do not be so ready to laugh at the old fables 
of the philosophers,” replied Octavius. “That one 
of Prometheus always touched me.” 

“How green he is!” cried the epicurean; “all 
the same, it is a fine thing to be so young % when all 
the world is so old!” 
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“You think the world so old, do you? I think 
it is very young; in fact I believeit is only emerg- 
ing from its infancy; I think it is on the eve of a 
moral awakening of both conscience and heart, 
when it will arise and go forth to its august des- 
tiny, guided by a Saviour whoss power shall be 
like His love—infinite.” 

“ And you believe in that Saviour?” 

“T believe in Him.” ? 

“ And you await His coming?” 

“T await it.” 

“You are more seriously ill than I -thought, 
Octavius,” said Quadratus, gravely. 

At this moment, the little caravan left the 
narrow pass which runs at the foot of Mt. Sion, 
and, leaving the valley of Cedson, crossed the 
broad hill-tops, from the heights of which the eye 
embraced a majestic view. To the north lay 
Jerusalem, reddening in the last rays of the sun; 
to the west rose the mountains of Judea; to the 
east, beyond the Dead Sea, the mountains of Ara- 
bia. 

Quadratus turned to the escort, and ordered 
them to hurry on to Bethlehem, and see that fit 
ting preparations were made for the arrival of 
himself and his companion. 

The reader has no doubt guessed the mission 
on which they were bound. Augustus had issued 
orders for a general census of the empire, and 
the inhabitants of Palestine had been convoked 
for the census; to the principal cities our two 
oflicers had been sent from Jerusalem, to see that 
the commands of Civ3ar were duly carried out. 
They were to arrive in Bethlehem that same 
evening and commence their work on the follow- 
ing morning. 

They had been riding on in silence for some 
time, when Quadratus said, “ Octavius, I am think- 
ing of our ill-luck in being exiled from Rome 
amongst these barbarians, whilst Augustus is 
closing the doors of the temple of Janus, and pro- 
claiming in pomp the majesty of the Roman peace. 
The eyes of the whole universe are fixed on Rome, 
and here are we, sent to count up the population 
of these contemptible people of Bethlehem! By 
Hercules! it is too bad, and I swear that this shall 
be my last year of service in the East.” 

“The East!” echoed Octavius, mentally follow- 
ing the train of thought that name awoke and 
hardly hearing his friend’s lamentation; “the 
East! If mysterious traditions are to be believed, 
the time has come when this old land of the rising 
sun is about to be endowed with a new and mys- 
terious life. Mystic land, I love your palm trees, 

- your austere solitude, better than the tumultous 
glory of the Capitol!” 

“You do not answer me,” observed Quadratus. 

“What did you say?” said Octavius, absently. 

“TI said that we were entering the field of 
Rama,” replied Quadratus, visibly piqued. 


The caravan had indeed just arrived at the 
memorable field, where Rachel had wept for her 
children, refusing to bs comforted because they 
were not. Night had spread her veil over the soli- 
tude of Rama, and the desolate plain looked more 
solemn than usual, as the Romans rode past the 
tomb of Rachel. The Jews of their escort were 
hurrying towards it, in order to press their lips to 
the sacred monument, when Quadratus called 
them back in a loud stern voice. 

“Let no one leave the ranks!” he cried, imperi- 
ously; “the first who does so, shall be put in 
irons for the night.” 

An old Jew muttered between his teeth some 
inarticulate words that might have been a curse. 

“These Jews are a race of superstitious fools,” 
said Quadratus “last week only, I was obliged to 
establish order amongst them in the Temple, 
where they were kicking and struggling with 
their sheep and their oxen; can one conceive any- 
thing more absurd than the idea, that one pleases 
the gods by slaughtering and burning animals on 
their altars?” 

“TI do not agree with you,” replied Octavius, 
coldly. 

“Ah! then I give it up,” said Quadratus. 
Presently, as if anxious to atone for the impatient 
exclamation, he said, good-humoredly: “How are 
we to set about our business in Bethlehem to- 
morrow? Apropos, what does Bethlehem mean? 
With the Jews, every name has a legend, and it 
amuses me sometimes to get them explained to 
me.” Turning toward the escort, “ Aram! come 
here; follow me,” he cried; “tell us what the name 
of Bethlehem means. Prepare for some outrageous 
story,” he whispered to Octavius. 

The Jew left the ranks, and with bent form 
advanced to the side of (Juadratus’ horse whose 
bridle he seized, not so much to lead the animal 
as to steady his tottering steps. 

“Bethlehem means house of bread, my lord,” 
he said; “the name is symbolical; our rabbis tell 
us that it signifies that one day Bethlehem will 
feed all the nations of the earth.” 

“Excellent! these beggars are astounding with 
their pretensions of saving the world. Go on, 
old fellow.” 

“Pethlehem is also called Ephrata, which 
means the fruitful.” 

“TI will wager,” said Quadratus, “that she is 
called Ephrata, because she is to be the richest 
and most beneficent city in the universe, and is 
to pour forth her treasures to the very ends of the 
world?” 

“It is even so, my lord,” answered the Jew, 
gravely. 

“ By Hercules, behold me a rabbi!” 

“ Bethlehem,” resumed the old Jew, “ belongs to 
the tribe of Juda, and the ancients of the people 
call it the city of David.” 
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“David, David,” said Quadratus, “he was one 
of your kings, was he not?” 

“He was, my lord.” 

“And this King David was born in Bethle- 
hem?” 

“Yes, my lord. Our Rabbis see in the fact a 
sign that the true David will be born in Bethle- 
hem, that is to say the King of the world, to 
whom all nations have been promised as an in- 
inheritar ce.” : 

“Do you hear this, Octavius? They are amaz- 
ing, these beggars. Speak low,old man! If Cie3ar 
were to hear you, he might ba jealous of this 
King of Bethlehem. Go on,” said Quadratus, 
laughing heartily; “and David, what was he dc- 
ing in Bethlehem?” 

“Before becoming the anointed of the Lord he 
Kept ficcks,” replied the Jew; “this is typical, 
our rabbis say, of the great Shepherd who will 
unite all men in one fold, and lead them from 
the desert of this world to the everlasting pas- 
tures.” 

“Better and better!” cried Quadratus. “The 
king of Bethlehem is also to be king of Olympus! 
A little while ago he was dethroning Cicv3ar, now 
let Jupiter look to his thunder!” 

“ Awen, it is so,” continued Aram. “ Other 
great men were born in this village: Abithan, 
Obed, Jesse, Booz. It was in thesa fields through 
which you have now passed, my lord, that Ruth 
gleaned the wheat left by the reapers. Our rab- 
bis say that the harvest was the symbol of the 
life to come, in which all souls, to the very last, 
will be gathered together, and appear before the 
face of Jehovah.” 

“ Shall I be there with the rest?” asked Quad- 
ratus, 

“Yes, my lord,” answered Aram, solemnly. 

Quadratus was highly diverted. “ And when is 
He to make Ilis appearance, this David, this uni- 
versal King, this Saviour of the world? When 
will Ife be born in ILis palace of Bethlehem?” 

“ According to the calculation of the weeks of 
Daniel, His coming is near at hand.” 

“Near at hand! Sv much the better; I should 
be very glad to — Octavius, what is that moving 
in front of us, a little way ahead?” 

“T see a man and a womin walking slowly; 
we will soon ba up with them.” 

“Vow say you, Aram?” said Quadratus, in the 
same mocking tone; “suppose it were thy Mes- 
siah, coming to take possession of Tis throne at 
Bethlehem?” 

Oid .Avam started, stopped short and flashing at 
the Roman ollicer a look in which the ardor of 
the belicver was mingled with tho passion of the 
patriot. “Perhaps!” he murmured, and fled. 

“You shall be crucilied when we catch you!” 
shrieked the officer, but when the soldiers were 
about to puraue the runaway, he bade them be 


still, adding, contemptuously, that the old slave 
was an idiot, not worth his salt. 

“Perhaps?” repeated Octavius, echoing the 
mysterious word of the Jew, and a strange trouble 
set the heart of the young man beating, and made 
his pulses throb. “Perhaps?” 

The road was steep and narrow, and a few 
more steps brought the horses up with the way- 
farers whom they had noticed a moment before. 

“Old man,” cried Quadratus, “who are you, and 
whither are you bound?” 

The old man turned towards him, showing a 
countenance full of majestic sweetness; he bowed 
with dignity, and answered in Hebrew. Quad- 
ratus did not understand. 

“To tells us that his name is Joseph,” said his 
companion, “and that he is going to Bethlehem 
to obey the orders of Ciwsar.” 

“And your—what is her name?” continued 
Quadratus. 

“My friend,” said Octavius to Joseph, “what 
may be the name of her whom we take to be your 
daughter?” 

The stranger again answered in IIebrew. 

“She is his spouse, her name is Mary,” said 
Octavius to Quadratus, “and she is in pain.” 

The old ofticer answered by a cynical jest. 

“Silence!” said Octavius, flashing an indignant 
glance at him. 

The young man felt his heart strangely stirred 
within him; an emotion which he could not ex- 
plain thrilled his soul, and words rese to his lips, 
which some mysterious force compelled him to 
utter. He bent from his saddle towards the 
woman, who toiled on wearily, and speaking in 
low, reverent tones, “O thou who art called Mary: 
whosoever thou art I know not; but an imperious 
instinct compels me to ask thee the secret of my 
destiny! Daughter of the Jews, I have read the 
writings of thy prophets; they have troubled my 
spirit without satisfying it. If thou bast the ce- 
cret of life which can put my soul at rest,in the 
name of Jehovah, speak!” 

‘Lhe maiden turned towards him, and lifted her 
veil; at the same moment a cloud parted, and 
the evening star threw its radiance upon her 
face. Whoshall tellof the beauty of that vision? 
the Virgin's brow was pale and illumined by a 
seraphic light; she did not raise her eyes, but in 
a voice low, clear und sweet with divinest music, 
she answered: 

“ Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall sce 
God” 

The veil dropped, and the vision was gone. 

Octavius heard no more, When he awoke 
from the dream iuto which the voice and the ~ 
words had thrown him, he was in a room at 
the inn, his arms lay on the ground beside him, 
guarded by a sleeping slave. A lamp, suspended 
from the ceiling by a long iron chain, cast a 
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weird and flickering light around. He sat down 
before a scroll of Virgil, the poet who so mys- 
teriously foreshadows the birth of the Messiah 
and has furnished endless controversy to the 
schools. Octavius read, with swimming eyes, the 
poem which, to his troubled heart, now sounded 
like the inspired utterance of a Sybil. 

This departure from Jerusalem, the bantering 
taunts of Quadratus, his own mysterious doubts 
and yearnings, the voices that called to him from 
the sulitudes of Valestine, his dreams, his hopes, 
seem so strangely quickened by the interpreta- 
tions of the old Jew—by that “ perhaps” spoken 
in such a mingled tone of irony and exaltation— 
then the meciing with those two solitary way- 
farers, the woman statelier than a gcddesg, des- 
pite her lowly garb, and radiant with unearthly 
purity—the name of Mary, which sounded s0 
mysteriously sweet—the supernatural light on 
her angelic countenance, the tones of her voice, 
so cildlike and so strong, and solemn as an echo 
of eternity; the rapturous joy, to which they 
stirred his soul after years of scepticism and un- 
rest; the vague sense of destiny fulfilled, and a 
sudden passionate desire for death; all these in- 
fluences rushed with overmastering power on the 
heart of the young Roman, and, leaning on the 
table, he dropped his head into his hands, and re- 
mained lost in thought. Suddenly he started up, 
and stood listening. ‘The darkness was illuninated 
by an extraordinary light; he stepped towards the 
terrace which commanded the surrounding coun- 
try; the sky was flooded with light; the midnight 
silence was broken by sounds of unearthly melody 
that seemed to waft towards him words sweeter 
still—Pax hominibus bone toluntatis! The 
strong man trembled like a woman; was he the 
sport of an over-wrought fancy? Had he gone 
mad? Ile could not tell. IIe did not ask. He 
felt that a change had come over him; that some 
unseen stroke had cleft his soul asunder as the 
thunderbolt cleaves the rock where it falls. His 
faculties were new-born, his whole being was 
renovated.. He no more doubted the reality of 
this transformation than he doubted the miracu- 
lous light that flooded the midnight heavens, or 
the divine truth of the message which had been 
delivered to him on the roadside when the Virgin 
turned upon him that celestial gaze which had 
penetrated his inmost soul. 

Octavius turned slowly from the terraca and 
returned to his room. Ile was a new man; his 
doubts were at rest; the long-sought treasure 
was found; he believed in God, and in the 
Saviour whose coming was to redeem the world. 
The peace which was brought to him by the an- 
gclic heralds who announced it to all men of good 
will, that first Christmas eve, dwelt with him 
forevermore. Guided by the yearning of his soul, 
he made his way before many days to the cave 


where the King of Bethlehem lay enthroned in 
the manger, he worshipped Tim, and heard once 
more the voice of the Virgin Mother which had 
stirred his soul to its first act of living faith. It 
was said that he received the order to command 
the massacre of the Innocents, and refusing to 
obey it, died. The roll of Papyrus on which he 
had been wont to record the incidents of his gay 
and brilliant life showed that the last page had 
been written on the evening of his entry into 
Bethlehem. Tle had traced on it these words in 
IIlebrew: Blessed are the pure of heart, for they 
shall see Gol, and beneath them was written the 
name, Mary! 


Raphael. 


BY CONRAD VON BOLANIVEN. 


CHAPTER X—(Continued). 


MANDA received the artist pleasantly, almost 
pertly, her countenance lighted up charm- 
ingly and her eyes beaming; Herr Raphael gath- 
ered himself together for the purpose of main- 
taining the necessary coolness and the strict nat- 
uralness of an unbiased “ examination.” 

“Yesterday you fled away without affording 
me time to tone down the dark shading of my 
picture of Githe, and to-day I have given you 
some more vexation.” 

“T certainly did knock against the smoothing- 
irons,” he answered, candidly; “but you can 
easily prove, madam, that my vexation was phar- 
isaical, since it arose from the morbidly sensitive 
opinions of our times, whose spirit of respect for 
the tender hands of women will at most tolerate 
pins and needles. Inthe grand days of our his- 
tory, in the calumniated Middle Ages, princesses 
spun their own linen, sewed it with their own 
hands, and, no doubt, ironed it; and who knows 
but all the threads of that heavy roll of linen 
from which you are making garments are the 
products of your own industrious hands?” 

She blushed and let the indirect question pass 
unanswered. “I have yet other reasons for my 
justification,” added she, “namely, the agreeable 
feeling, the sweet reward of industry; every- 
thing on earth is at work, everything that creeps 
or crawls is constantly occupied; labor is the 
vocation of every creature, and is so strictly 
commanded by Gud, that food should only be for 
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the industrious: He that will nob work, neither 
let him eat, says St. Paul. 

This idea seemed to him not altogether fault- 
less. “In this case thousands would have to 
starve, and especially those that sit at rich tables,” 
he objected; “ why should very rich people work? 
and what kind of work are they to goat? The 
greatest prodigality would hardly suflice to scat- 
ter their daily income amongst the masses: to 
capitalists, their pleasures, journeys, costly par- 
ties, and amusements take the place of work, or, 
rather, these things are their work, and a hard, 
fatiguing, wearing kind of work it is; consider 
now those idle workers; how enervated and un- 
tuned they look! a Russian journeyman, lock- 
smith or woud-chopper is more truly a king in 
good humor compared to those rich laborers in 
their pleasures; and as to what St. Paul says— 
weil, at the present day his words would only 
excile merriment.” 

She looked at him searchingly to see in what 
sense ho spoke; he seemed to be quite serious. 
“¥ou surely jest, Werr von Chlingen!” 

“Not at all, madam; I am in earnest.” 

‘The brightness disappeared from her coun- 
tenance; for she did not perceive the wile of the 
examiner. “For the rich, labor is superiluous 
only in appearance,” she replied; “if every crea- 
ture is called to work, certainly man is above all 
others; a wheel in the machine that dves not 
work in harmony with the rest is an impediment 
and uselesi, and men without occupation miss 

he end of their baing, and have no right to 
exist.” 

“This would be to approve the calculation of 
those who demand that property be taken out of 
useless hands, and consequently deny cloisters 
any right to exist,” he objected; “certainly the 
monasteries of the Middle Ages were nurseries 
of civilization; they taught the half-wild people 
handicrafts, they turned the ancient forests into 
rich corn-fields, they built bridges and founded 
cities, they taught the ignorant, and smoothed 
down the roughness of heathen barbarians into 
human forms; all these gloricus objects of the 
cloister are now aimless: the progress of culture 
has taken these matters into hand. Cloisters of 
men which are serviceable to learning or the care 
of souls, and nunneries with which educational 
institutions are connected, may always claim the 
right to exist; but what about cloisters of monks 
and nuns who are solely given to contemplation ? 
of what use are they to mankind?” 

“They are of the greatest use,” answered the 
pupil of the Sisters of the Angels, with convic- 
tion. “And must I prove this to you? Hon- 
ored sir, of what use is painting to mankind? 
were it not better for you to lay aside brush and 
pallet, and to go behind the plow and harrow to 
sow oats? or to take your place in some office 


and write Dr. and Cr.? or to work as a new 
hand in some factory? ‘Would not your occupa- 
tion then be much more beneficial to men than 
painting pictures which cannot be eaten, nor 
drunk, nor made into clothing? Reflect, then, 
that if all painters, and poets, and artists were 
won over to trades, to the plow, or to machinery, 
how many forces would be gathered together for 
the furtherance of material advanc2ment! People 
could certainly live very well without art, a3 our 
ancestors actually lived vigorously without art in 
the forests of Germany, and ag all barbarians find 
themselves well off without art. Consequently 
gay I: the arls are useless, for they steal many 
forces from the trades, from the fields, from the 
machines. The aris produce no material benefits 
to men, therefore down with the arts!” 

“T agree with you, that the intellectual prog- 
ress of humanity needs fostering care by science 
and the arts, if it is to be preserved from relapsing 
into barbarism; but, I ask you, how can persons 
be a spiritual benefit to the world, when they cut 
themselves cif from it completely ?” 

“An eminent benefit by the bright example of 
their self-denial and their life of sacrifice,” she 
answered; “and our erring times, whose god is 
gold, need just such example3 to purify and in- 
struct them. I could name a whole series of 
princes and princesses, counts and countesses, 
millionaires and persons of high rank who left all 
things, willingly became poor, and entered the 
cloister. Do you consider their preaching by ex- 
ample as profitless? Or is there a more persua- 
sive invitation to ba merciful than to see a prin- 
cess by the sick bed of the poor, serving them in 
the dress of poverty? Is therea more crushing 
condemnation of the worship of the false gods of 
gold, and human respect, than a prinoca freely em- 
bracing the self-denial of a religious? Tho bless- 
ings shed on thousands of sensitive souls by the 
contempt of the world in cloisters cannot be dis- 
puted; the life of the cloister with its strict vows 
is that holy fire brought down from heaven, which 
sheds its light in the darkness of materialism, and 
which warms many a heart that would freeze in 
modern views; and do you think the prayers of 
those pure souls are useless to mankind? do you 
believe that the self-denial and their glorious vic- 
tories over what is low in human nature are no 
atonement for the fall of many, no blessing for 
those that are left outsidein the world? Cloisters 
have a perfect right to exist, for they are of the 
highest service, and they keep alive what is di- 
vine.” 

“You speak so warmly, so convincingly, that 
one would ba tempted to become a monk. I ac- 
knowledge myself conquered, and thank you for 
the lesson; but this strict view that you take of 
the duty of all men, without exception, to labor, I 
must contest: I cannot understand what the rich 
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should work at nor why; their work would be 
taking employment out of the hands of the labor- 
ing classes.” 

“This is a hit at my smoothing-iron!” ex- 
claimed she, pleasantly. “Miss von Hartung sup- 
plants some poor woman, because she irons the 
clothes herself. Isn’t that it?” 

“Ttis indeed,” the examiner answered, seriously. 

She sat a moment undecided. 

“Must I exculpate myself?” 

“If it is a pleasure to you to instruct the igno- 
rant,’ he answered. 

“Amanda the ironer,” said she, blushing and 
with an effort, “lays aside forty cents wages for 
every ironed garment, which makes ten dollars 
for the sick and the poor of our Union.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam, that seems strange 
to me! You might have hired a woman and 
paid her, without lessening your charity.” 

“But then I should not have ironed the clothes, 
and my chief meiit is in having ironed them my- 
self.” 

“May I ask for more information in regard to 
this merit ?” 

“You say that you cannot understand why and 
at what the rich should labor. I think the rich 
should work, because, according to the declared 
will of God, no creature should ba without a 
sphere of labor and of occupation. My sphere is 
the St. Elizabeth’s Union; in it I try to be useful 
and to help my neighbor, without very great ex- 
ertion or hard work. I believe that similar 
spheres are open to all rich people wherever there 
are poor, and if all the rich took their places in- 
dustriously in those spheres, the weizhtiest ques- 
tion of the day would be solved,—namely, the 
social question. Probably also the consciousness 
of such industry would be the greatest pleasure 
that the rich could procure themselves. To meat 
least the employment of my small capacity in this 
manner brings rest, peace, and internal content; 
without such occupation I should be eating my 
bread in idleness, a useless being, who only eats, 
drinks, and dresses, and lives without any higher 
object; my existence would be unblessed and my 
mind restless. I have received only one talent, 
but that one must not be buried ina napkin. On 
you, Herr Artist, five talents have been bestowed, 
and yet the glorious gifts will remain useless if 
they are not employed for a higher purpose.” 

She stopped modestly. 

“For a higher purpose, madam ?” 

“To the honor and glory of the Giver and of 
Truth,” she answered, slowly. “If you paint only 
from impulse, what profit can your art be to your 
soul? Probably you would abandon work when 
your artistic enjoyment ceased, and consequently 
there would be a void within, and your life would 
be valueless for eternity. Do not be vexed at my 
frankness when I express the opinion, that the 


frequent attacks of sadness to which you are sub- 
ject may be caused by this very fact, that you do 
not consider your occupation in painting as the 
employment of a talent according to the will of 
the supreme Giver; the consciousness that he is 
inventing and painting in the service of the Lord 
must act with a tranquillizing, elevating, and 
blessed effect on every artist. On the other hand, 
artistic occupation without a moral object, would 
degenerate into mere trifling; it would be the 
empty shell of a natural impulse without the 
internal sweet kernel of an undying end.” 

“That is very true!” said he, in surprise, and 
from an examiner he became a scholar. 

“Artis not its own end, a3 a senseless adaga 
has it, because nothing can be its own end except 
the Infinite and the Most High—God,” she went 
on, With animation; “the thought lies deeply 
rooted in my soul: everything created must find 
its cause and the destination of its being in its 
Creator, but since all things visible were disfig- 
ured by the fall of their head from the Lord, and 
lost their original beauty and charming harmony, 
therefore, in mercy, God instilled into the souls of 
those chosen m2n whom we call artists that mys- 
terious refinement of feeling, and that creative 
power, in order that they may at least preserve a 
remembrance of the glory that was lost. Thus, at 
the same time, art received the lofty mission to 
mitigate the curse pronounced by divine justice, 
and to preserve souls from the terrible fall into 
the pit of mere matter; and since art should bea 
lofty preacher in the splendid robes of the beauti- 
ful, drawing the truth and the nobility of the 
good from the treasury of divine revelation, there- 
fore, the arts can be made messengers of God to 
man to ennoble and civilize them; but art cannot 
be its ownend. I could add still another reason 
why artists should labor in the service of the Most 
High,” she concluded, “but I tire you.” 

“No, no, you do not tire me!” he answered, 
eagerly; “your words are so new and strange to 
me, so deep in thought and so animating, that I 
beg you earnestly to go on.” 

“Not my thoughts, Herr von Chlingen,” she 
replied, “they are articles of value that I have 
gathered from books. Very simple and univers- 
ally known is the last reason in support of the 
end of art that I have spoken of; I mean that 
apparently simple teaching of our holy Faith: 
never omit on any day to form the good inten- 
tion of doing all things for the honor and glory 
of God; and yet this apparently simple lesson is 
the axis on which the universe revolves; every 
deed and effort of the individual as well as of 
whole nations is vain, futile, idle, unless that 
teaching is followed; but what a man performs 
in union of life with God, and with a view to 
serve the Lord, receives eternal, imperishable 
value; it is the free employment of his faculties 
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and intentions that binds man with the divine 
government, and what is in God, what has been 
placed in his bosom, fades not and perishes not 
for eternity; but every human act and effort, 
opposed to the divine Being, torn from the plan 
of the Lord, bears within itself the deadly germ 
of nothingness. Scan the history of the ancients: 
our own times boast of discoveries and great 
undertakings; I shall not question nor detract 
from the merits of the present day; but our 
times are insignificant and dwanfish in compar- 
ison with the gigantic of old. Travelleis in the 
service of science have some time since found 
in a desert of Asia, hills, that traversed the sea 
of sand, detached and in chains; excavations 
brought to light that these supposed sand-hills 
were nothing less than the palaces of ancient 
Nineveh, through whose strects Jonas wandered 
preaching penance. The palaces of Nineveh are 
monstrous and gigantic in their entirety and 
their details: figures of brass and of stoue, of the 
height of towers, guard the entrance of the pal- 
aces. Our modern times possess no building 
whose circumference and weight bear any pro- 
portion to the titanic size of these palaces of 
Nineveh. The city itself is of such an extent 
that, in comparison, London and Paris sink into in- 
significance; and, like the buildings and the city, 
the whole manner of life amongst the Ninevites 
may have been immense and colossal; for the 
buildings are certainly the expression of the 
spirit of a people. Where are now those people 
and their works? the shifting sands of the 
desert have buried all, and but a few scanty ac- 
counts of the people have come down to us: 
the breath of His angry mouth blew away the 
enervated race; the life of the people is extin- 
guished because they withdrew themselves from 
the intentions and the will of God; it can be 
asserted that that nation lived in vain, and the 
centuries have not handed down to us so much 
as a fragment of their private life; and what 
could not those gigantic men have effected with 
their immense powers, had they walked obedi- 
ently in the path marked out by the divine plan 
of the world! But every Christian laborer, who 
each morning resumes his burden with the in- 
tention of following his calling in the service of 
the Lord, does greater things than the Pharaos 
of Nineveh: his lowly occupation is great and 
everlasting, because it is good. If I myself in 
the spirit of this day-laborer knit stockings, 
make clothing, or spin yarn for the poor, my in- 
significant work is of more value than the god- 
less folly of the builders of the tower of Babel; 
therefore, Ilerr Painter,” she concluded, with the 
whole force of her angel-like amiability, “ write 
on each of your brushes: ‘To the honor of God,’ 
and you will be painting for eternity.” 

He had listened to her words with growing 


interest, and now he nodded his head in ap- 
proval. : 

“Dear madam, you have no idea how much I 
am indebted to youl Many a word is like a little 
spark in the glocm of my wavering views; you 
are right; all is vain amusement—chil1’s play- 
toys, that is separated from the never-ending, 
from the great J am; and the play-toy secures to 
the heart no lasting enjoyment; I am convinced 
of this simple truth, and I wonder how I could 
have passed it by nuinberless times unnoticed. 
The words, ‘To the honor of God, I will write 
on my brushes, and will mix in my colors, to 
guide me in my efforts and in every step of my 
existence; and what you have said of art has my 
full approbation. Now IE understand your noble 
anger at GGthe’s Werther, for it was caused by 
his sadly-abused talent: Gothe is far removed 
from religious faith, but the sentimental, vitiated 
air which he breathed hardly exculpates him, for 
he was a thinking, highly gifted man, who should 
no more be led by the mental soap-bubbles of his 
times than should any thinking man of the pres- 
ent day be guided by the many-colored confusion 
of materialistic folly. I will not even contradict 
your assertion that Gothe’s poetical works, strictly 
speaking, are without artistic merit, because — 
beauty of form does not alone constitute art 
when devoid of the substance of the Good and 
the True.” 

“You have indeed touched on the cause of my 
indignation at Werther,’ she admitted, with a 
smile; “must I add more to my apology ?” 

“No, dear madam; but I beg you kindly to for- 
give my angry and stormy departure of yester- 
day.” 

The examiner returned to the town with re- 
sults that he had not anticipated: he went plod- 
ding thoughtfully away like a scholar who, en- 
riched with knowledge for his future life, is 
going from the presence of his master; and when 
he reached the spot where yesterday he stopped 
in suspicion of her, almost inclined to invest her 
with the haughty cloak of Diogenes, he repaired 
the gross mistake by a sincere admiration of her 
brilliant mind. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


os 


Rev. DENNIS BARON, a member of the Order 
of Recollects, was the first priest and the first 
minister of any religious denomination to set 
foot upon the soil of Pittsburg. The chapel or 
room in which Ma3s was cclebrated was dedi- 
cated under the title of “The Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary,” the national feast of the 
French under the old reign. ‘To this title was 
added that of “The Beautiful River,” from the 
enchanting scenery of the stream upon which 


! the fort was located. 
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An Advent Song. 


MARY, Mother of Jesus, 
’T was theu who did’st give to my Lord 
That body and blood which He offered 
To stay the avenging sword. 


To thee, thou “ blest among women,” 
All womanly praises belong; 

To thee—wilt thou deign to accept it ?— 
I offer this Advent song. 


Come near me, I pray thee, and teach me 
Thy womanhood grand and true; 

Thy patience and sweetness and courage * 
For others to dare and to do: 


That my heart, too, may be fashioned 
A temple where He may abide, 
And His mighty strength and perfection 
My poor human weakness may hide. 
* Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 
Norr.—The above poem was written by a Protestant lady 
this present Advent. Can any one who reads it withhold a 


Hail Mary, that this noble-hearted woman may enjoy the full 
light of faith? 


Our Lady of Begona, in Bilbao. 


BY REV. JOACHIM ADAM. 


HE 7tb, 8th and 9th of September, 1880, are 
days that will long be remembered in the 
religious annals of Catholic Biscay, as days 

on which tock place the largest pilgrimage which 
Spain, or pes haps the world, has ever seen: during 
those three days not Jess than 60,000 pilgrims vis- 
ited the celebrated sanctuary of Our Lady of 
Begona in the Basque provinces. 

Before dawn of day all the roads leading to the 
new bridge were covered with theursands of pil- 
grims; from the bridge to the sanctuary, a dis- 
tance of about half a league, the entire way was 
covered by the line of pilgrims in procession; so 
vast was the assemblage that when the head 
of the procession reached thé sanctuary not 
half of the pilgrims had yet formed into line. It 
was a truly grand sight, this immense concourse 
of pilgrims. A great number of colleges and 
academies took part in the procession, as also 
various archconfraternities, and parishes with 


their clergy. The banners could be counted by 
hundreds; amongst those worthy of special notice 
was the banner of the Brotherhood of Bilbao 
which was of red velvet, richly embroidered with 
silver and gold, and handsomely surmounted by 
snowy plumes; that of Carmel was surrounded 
by boys dressed as Carmelites. It is worthy of 
remark that there were more men than women 
in the procession, notwithstanuing the assertion 
of the liberal papers of Madrid, that only women 
and children took part in this religious manifes- 
tation. 

The procession closed with the clergy of Bilbao, 
amongst whom were a number of Franciscans 
and Carmelites, followed by the civic authorities 
of Begona, who showed themselves rather more 
pious than the city fathers of Bilbao, who de- 
clined to take part in it, and whose mayor went 
so far as to forbid the pilgrims to pass through 
the city with their regajia, or banners unfurled. 
And this is their idea of religious liberty! Nu- 
merous bands of music accompanied the pilgrims, 
enlivening the air, and mingling their harmony 
with the sacred canticles of the clergy and the 
litanies of the laity. 

Though the Church of Our Lady holds six 
thousand persons, it was on that day ten times 
too small to contain the pilgrims, so it was ar- 
ranged that the procession should enter through 
a@ side door, and, without halting, pass out 
through the main door; the pilgrims then ex- 
tended themselves over the great plaza, whem 
Musses were said in the open air, and sermons 
preached in Basque and in Spanish. All day long 
the church was crowded with people, though 
none were allowed to remain in the church more 
than a few moments. In the evening thirty 
handsome banners were presented to Our Lady 
by the pilgrims, as a token of their filial devotion. 
All wended their way homeward with earnest 
prayers for the success and prosperity of our holy 
religion and Catholic Spain. 

Having said a few words with regard to this 
notable pilgrimage, I think it but fair to give 
the readers of THE AVE MARIA a short sketch 
of the sanctuary and image of Our Lady of 
Begona. 

This sanctuary stands on a hill to the right of 
the river Nervion and close to the city of Bilbao, 
in the beautiful midst of the Basque provinces. 
As Our Lady of Monserrat is enthusiastically 
hailed by the Catalonians, so is Our Lady of Be- 
gona by the Basque: sailors consider her as their 
patroness, and they never leave port without first 
prostrating themselves before her sacred image. 
The lofty tower can be plainly seen above the 
surrounding buildings by navigators, filling their 
hearts with joy on their return from a long voyage. 
The numerous ex-votos hanging on the walls of the 
sanctuary are so many evidences of the fact that 
itis not in vain that Mary is called “Star of the 
Sea.” The view from this sanctuary is delight- 
ful: the Nervion can be traced to its very mouth; 
the ocean, with its crested waves, is easily distin- 
guished; and at its stands the city of Bilbao 
with its rich orchards extending on every side; . 
at a distance, can be seen the rugged peak 
called Zarante, foretelling storms and rough seas 
ie the mariners when it hides its head amid the 
‘og. 

We cannot name the precise year in which this 
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sanctuary was built, we only know from tradition 
that it is very ancient. It is related that on the 
spot where the sanctuary now stands, there was 
once a grove of oaks, and that in one of them the 
present image was found. The name of the happy 
mortal who discovered it cannot be ascertained, 
but we know that the people flocked in crowds 
from Bilbao to venerate the newly-found treas- 
ure. 

Two opinions existed with regard to the place 
where a church should be built to receive the 
much prized statue: some werein favor of erecting 
it on the very spot where the it was found, others 
preferred the top of a neighboring mountain that 
it might be seen from any distance, and the latter 
Opinion prevailed; but soon it became Knowa that 
the will of Our Lady herself was diffsrent; and 
it happened in this way: The image was sol- 
emnly translated to the house of a rich and noble 
citizen, and a chapel was extemporiz2d in which 
it was placed for the time being; material for the 
Duilding was left on the top of the mountain; but 
‘the very next morning the building material, to- 
gether with the image, was found by the side 
of the oak tree where the image had first been 

‘discovered. 

The news of this wonderful event was soon 
spread abroad, and while the people who had 
fl ked in great numbers to the place were praying 
before the image, it moved its lips and, 1n a voice 

distinctly heard by all around it, saidin the lan- 
guage of that province “ Bego—ona,” which 
means: Let the foot remain still. 

Immediately the rich and poor alike put their 
hands to the work, and very soon a magnificent 
sanctuary was erected, which was given the 
mame of Our Lady of “Begona.” from the 
-words pronounced by the image. The Kings of 
‘Castile and the nobles of Biscay enriched the 
sanctuary with numerous precious offerings, 
among which were many lamps of spdlid silver 
that burned before the altar day and night; the 
clergy of the neighboring parishes took charge of 
the sanctuary and image, not allowing any lay 
person, however high in dignity, to touch it. 

Tne present sanctuary was built at the expense 
-of the Emperor Charles V, who was very devout 
to Our Lady of Begona; it took 31 years to com- 
plete it, but it is a monument worthy of the faith 
and devotion of a monarch who, in the midst of his 
glories, laid aside his imperial robes to find peace 
and prepare for death in the cloister of Terste. 
The church is 164 feet long by 82 wide, having 
three elegant naves, and is upheld by ten mas- 
sive pillars. Charles V obtained from Paul III 
the privilege of having this sanctuary associated 
with the Church of S:. John of Lateran at Rome, 
and all the privileges and Indulgences attached 
_to that first temple of the world. These privi- 
leges were confirmed by succeeding Pupes. 
This Church was rich in treasures of art, but 
in 1794, thirty-two of its beautiful silver lamp3 
were sold to cover the expenses of the French 
‘war. Tue Basques made a most valiant resistance 
sto the invader, and hundreds of them died with 

. the cry still ringing from their lips of Religion— 
Country—King! 

In 1855 a plague swept over the province deci- 
mating the inhabitants of Bilbao, and in their dire- 
ful extremity they had recourse to their Patroness: 

_ they carried the image of Our Lady in procession, 


and supplicated her with prayers and tears to aid 
them, and the plague ceased; thereupon the civil 
authorities had an oil-painting of great dimensions 
made as a memorial of the procession and the 
powerful intercession of Our Lady. 

The principle feast of the sanctuary occurs 
on the 15th of August. Revolutions and civil 
wars may have cooled the faith in the hearts of 
many Spaniards, but the last pilgrimage clearly 
proves to the most incredulous that the faith 
of Spain still burns as brightly as ever, and will 
never fail so long as the faithful venerate her 
through whom all heresies come to naught. 


Letters from Abroad. 


Botoena, Italy, 1880. 


EAR “AVE MARIA”:—Since my last letter 
to you, one of your readers has written to me 
and reminded me of my promised description 

of a “flssh saint,” which, [ said, I had seen in Bo- 
logna; she asks: “ Wnat do you maan bya ‘flesh 
saint’? a living saint who has more desh thana 
saint should have if nature is kept in saintly sub- 
jection?” Ths term in Bologna andin other parts 
of [taly is so well understood that [I did not see 
the peculiarity of it till the question was asked, so 
I hasten to explain that by a “ flesh saint” is here 
meant a saint who, though dead, is in substance 
and form iocorrupt; there are three of these in 
Bologna who have bzen seen by thousands of 
people; they are incontrovertible witnesses of 
God’s miracles for the editication of the weak in 
faith. For four hundred yeara and more, the 
Poor Clares have lived in this good city, and here 
as elsewhere they have spent their lives in prayer, 
fasting and self-abnegation for the honor and 
glory of God and for the salvation of their own 
souls and the souls of others. Many among 
them have been, in the eye of Gd, glorious saints, 
and yet died unknown to tha world. Tne rules of 
their order are very severe: they are not allowed 
to see friends or to communicate with the outer 
world, except on very rare occasions or in case of 
extreme necessity; within their convent the ut- 
most spirituality possible to weak human nature 
is aimed at. Some, aye many, of the noble ladies 
of Italy have resigned wealth, position and all 
that nobility and the world could grant them to 
juia the poor Clares and lead a life of blessed aus- 
terity. It is said that there is great happiness in 
this order, and, indeed, true peace of soul is 
plainly manifest in the countenances of those 
who have entered and become partakers of the 
graces bestowed on this admirable order of 
women. There are many gifted and accom- 
plished ladies among them; their lives are by no 
means idle and useless, nor are their talents 
buried. 

God, for His own wise purposes, sometimes al- 
lows a saint among them to become publicly 
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‘known and honored, and one of these was St. 
‘Catharine of Bologna—a “flesh saint.” She was 
of noble birth, a writer, an artist and a musician; 
beaatifal in features, and lovely and graceful in 
‘form. She looked like an angel only lent to earth. 
I have seen a portrait of her which was taken 
when she was quite young. That she was beloved 
‘in the order and elected S:iparioress need not be 
a surprise; her influence was unbounded and her 
‘spirituality almost divine. 

It is recorded that in her long meditations, she 
-often saw and conversed with angels, and a le- 
gend still exists to the effect that one Christmas 
-eve the Infant Saviour cams and rested in her 
arm3 on a cloth that lay in her lap; wore than 
once, voices were heard of unseen spirits who 
conversed with her and taught her spiritual wis- 
dom. The proofs of these manifestations have 
‘been satisfactory to those in power to investigate, 
and they were well authenticated in her canoniza- 
tion. After her death she was not buried, but}was 
‘for thirty days Jaid in a vault from which there 
issued such an inexplicably sweet odor that it at 
tracted the attention of the Poor Clares, who 
were almost inconsolable at her departure. Oa 
visiting the place where she lay, it was found 
that, though thirty days had passed since her 
death, there was not the least sign of corruption; 
she was still in perfect form, incorrupt and emit- 
ting asweet perfume from her boly. By order 
of the Superivr Director, St. Catharine was 
brought to the little chapel of the convent, and 
while lying there was visited by many, who, day 
after diy, saw no changa apparent in the body. 
The wonder and veneration grew to such an ex- 
tent, that the new Mother, in order to test the 
miracle, had the body placed in an erect position, 
and then addressing it, said: “ Mother Catharine, 
in the name of God, [command you to sit upon 
the chair placed for you”; immediately Mother 
‘Catharine sat down, and there she has remained 
incorrupt and in a sitting position for four hundred 
years. Contrary to all the known laws of matter, 
the form has not crumbled nor changed to dust. 
Many miracles followed the death of this Saint; 
to confirm the truth of this wonderful and per- 
petual miracle of God, once a year, on the anni- 
versary of her death, the door of the chapel is 
opened to the public, who pass before her and 
ask her prayers. By special favor, a day or two 
after our arrival in Bologna. a holy priest allowed 
our party to go alone to the chapel and see St. 
Catharine. 

{In the Church of St. Catharine there is a little 
-chapel behind the the main altar where the re- 
mains of St. Catharine uf Bologna are preserved 
with most tender love and veneration. Adjoin- 
ing the church is a long, solid building, of ancient 
‘masonry-work, that has stood the ravages of 
chundreds of years; it is the old monastery 
-of Poor Clares, once filled with holy women, 
whose lives and prayers brought benenediction 
‘upon Bologns The greater part of the spacious 
halls and cells were seized and are now desecrated 
and occupied by the Government for worldly pur- 
‘poses; a small portion of the monastery, with the 
‘privilege of house room toa few Puor Clares, was 

ven them as a favor. What suffering it must 

ve cost these devout women to part with their 
sacred home, to know that those walls which for 
ages had resounded with hymns of praise to God 


and on which were painted holy memories, and 
teachings of God's laws, must be dishonored by 
ribald song and the cruel hand of desecration! 
These were our thoughts, sad indeed, as the door 
of the little chapel was opened for us by the kind 
Superior. With strange feelings of awe we en- 
tered to venerate the blessed S:. Catharine and to 
ask her intercession. It was radiantly beautiful, 
with canopy and throne of gold and silver, and 
rich decorations. Jn the throne-chair, opposite 
the altar sat the Saint, dressed in robes of golden 
cloth (presented to her by St. Caarles Burromao), 
just as perfect in form as she was four hundred 
years ago; and there, in that spot, every year, on 
the anniversary of her death, thousands kneel be- 
fore her and thank God for this psrpetual mir- 
acle. There she sat before us, her jawelled hands 
clasp2d upon her lap, and her feet upon a cushion 
of damask satin; her face was dark from time, 
as paintings become iu centuries, but around the 
mouth were places of the natural color of flesh. 
“Those are sp>ts up on which the Infant Saviour 
is said to have touched the Saint one Christmas 
eve,” whispered the Superior; “the following 
morning these remarkable signs were noticed on 
her face, and she with all humility confessed that 
a visit had been paid to her.” The priest in- 
formed us that the cloth upon which the Divine 
Infant rested on her lap, has, since that time, 
been religiously preserved by the holy Clares. 

- We, each in turn, knelt at the feet of St. Cath- 
arine and asked her intercession. The good Fa- 
ther, to whom we were indebted for this favor, 
seeing our interest, and that the awe with which 
our hearts were filled moved u3 to tears, said: 
“Pope Pius IX visited this Saint, and had the 
limbs carefully examined to ascertain the state 
of them, and when they were reported to be still 
flexible, the Holy Father raised his eyes to heaven 
and exclaimed: “God is great in His saints!” 

On the right side of this throne-chair, outside 
the little railing that separates the Saint from the 
crowd, is a precious case in which we saw the 
prayer-book used by St. Catharine, which was 
written in beautiful print; also her guitar, a curi- 
ously simple and primitive one, from which, no 
doubt, she drew angelic tones. 

We were shown a gold case containing a glass 
bottle in which was a clear liquid that looked 
like thin blood, or blood and water; we noticed 
that it was not quite full, and when the priest 
reversed it from top to bottom the liquid flowed; 
while we looked at itinquiringly, hesaid: “About 
a year after the death of St. Catharine, there be- 
gan to exude from her body a liquid so copiously, 
that it was wiped off on fine linen cloths, and 
wrung out of them again to preserve it. This 
which you see in this bottle came from her body 
and was saved nearly four hundred years ago; 
yet it is unchanged, as you see.” 

The canonization of this saintly woman von 
to light numerous miraculous favors which 
bestowed upon those who asked with faith the 
intercession of St. Catharine. 

“TI was frequently asked: “Have you seen our 
‘flesh Saints ?’” : 
There are two others: one of which I saw. 
One day, while slowly walking from chapel to 
chapel in the grand Church of St. Dominico, in 
Bologna, I had paused before many beautiful 
and sacred paintings, and before statues of marble 
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grouped and sculptured with such art that they 
seemed almost to move and speak; I had locked 
admiringly and with reverence on the grand tomb 
of St. Dominic, one cf the most beautiful pieces of 
scuJpture in this church—it is prized also as the 
exquisite work of Nicolas Pisano, whose talent in 
sculpture will ever be considered superior. 1 
had studied with edmiraticn the beauties and 
almost itecalculable wealth of art offerings in 
many side chapels cf the church, when, at the 
extreme end ct one, I noticed something in a deep 
frame that particularly attrected my attention. 
It was a lifesize poitrait of a saint; the face was 
inexprersibly sad, and yet sweetly earnest in its 
expression of supplication. My ycung companion, 
of whom you have already heard as exploring 
Villa Weller grounds, accc mpanied me; being ut- 
terly amuzed, I suid, in a whisper, “G——, what 
can that be in that frame? It is not a painting— 
it is mt maitle—it is not plaster!” G— was 
locking steadily at it at the s«me time and ex- 
claimed, almcst aloud: “It isa zeal man!” 

“It cannot be,” I replied. 

“It is indeed, I see it plainly, it 7s adead man! 
and yet he looks as if not altegether dead.” 

“If that be so,” I relied, “he must be a 
saint.” 

The Jad knelt down reverently bv my side be- 
fore this “fl-sh saint,” which, I saw, was «as he 
said, real flesh and bone. <A short while after he 
said: “I toid that Saint I did not know who he, 
was, but, whatever mig} t be his name, 1] knew he 
was a gaint and could help me, and if he would 
obtain fer me what I asked, I weuld meke him 
Known and venerated in «very way in my power. 

1 assured the youth that I would ascertain the 
name cf his new acquaintance, which I did in a 
few moments, aid fcund it was the venerable 
Serafino Capponi, a saintly and Jearned Domini- 
can monk, who died two hundred years ago. 
From that day, my grandsen has kept his premise, 
and wl oever he meets, whether fiierd or stranger, 
priest, Bishe p, or Cardinal, he watches his oppor- 
tunits,and then rays: “Do you know the venera- 
ble Seratino Ca; poem?” The persons addressed, 
who happen to knew that this good nan died two 
hundred years ago, lcok rather surprised at the 
question, but the explanatien of the prc mise made 
to introduce him to the ycuth’s frieids, is invari- 
ably received With smiling reverence; those who 
have not heard of the sainted mork reply that 
they have not he plessure of his acquaintance; 
and then they ave tcld that he may be feund in 
the Church of St. Dominic, in Bologna, This de- 
voticn to him the child Las ever had since the 
day we filst saw this “flesh saint,” and his earnest 
faith that blessings 1eceived since have c me 
through his intercession, makes ne also believe 
that tlhe faith of the child has been answered by 
the prayeis of the venerable Capponi in his behalf. 

Atte: visiting this blessed relic, we turned tow- 
ards the muin altar where High Mass was being 
suid. The entire church was draped for a festal. 
in crimeon cloth and god fringe, soitened by 
a mixture of Jovely tnted gauze hangings. 
through which the beautiiul white marbles looked 
as if seen through a rainbow veil. Nowhere is 
the ait of draping so exquisitely beautiful as in 
Italy. J think. The muric was of the best and 
filled the church wlth delicicus sound; some- 
times it cume like ai1ush of wind and wave and 


stirred every fibre of the sculin exuitsticn and 
praise; and then it died away, and a single heart- 
cry in the softest strain poured forth its appeal 
for mercy and forgiveness in such pitiful tones 
of supplication that the hardest heait present 
must yield to its influence, and join in the cry to 
Heaven, “ Lod, have mercy on me.” 

In the evening of this feast-day, silting on our 
baleony 600 feet above the town, we had the 
most delightful view of the fireworks with which 
the parishioners of St. Dominiciro celebiated the 
occasion: some of the fireworks are superior in 
Leauty of arr:ngement and color to even tke 
best that can be seen in America. Imagine large 
balloons gracefully rising in «very direction over 
the ity, and suaring off into the moonlit sky, ard 
floating upward and onward toa height scarcely 
discernal le to the naked eye, changing frm crim- 
ton to gold, and from gcld to rich blue tints in 
their passage, and every now and then sending 
out showers of many colored stars. The effect is 
charming: sometimes, these balloons float so high 
«sg to stem to be side by side with the stars, and 
shine like them. They last a surprisingly long 
time before losing their brilliancy znd falling to 
the eaith. Our little party was constantly ex- 
claiming: “ Oh, how teautiful!” We could hear 
far below us the fant muimur of the happy 
voices of thousands in the streets of Bologna wt o, 
like us, wele guzing at the fireworks. Sometimes 
there were trees dropping fiuit of gold, and cor- 
nucopias pc wing out showers of glittering dust; 
then there were brilliant lights of every hue, that 
turned in clusters, and shed a spell over the night 
scene, snd reminded one of fairy or dream-land. 
At nine o'clock the evening bells of the city and 
the plain tolled in delightful chime and we saw 
the cruwd lessen; quietly they moved homew ard, 
and at ten the streets were again silent. 

We are asking ourselves if in any other city 
but Bologua we will find so much to almire? 
Had we made the usually short stay made by 
travellers visiting here, we could not have known 
its real worth or beauty, nor the many noble and 
Christian traits of so many of its citizens. We 
confess, and we do 80 with pain that has no 
words to express its depth, that even here the 
enemy is sowing tares in the good Master’s field. 
Irrebgion and wordly ambition are seeking to up- 
root the faith and integrity of the Bolognese; 
we dread what we foresee must come to desolate 
this Jand,if the hand of God does not reach the 
cffenders and save His people. We have con- 
versed with some of the most Catholic, the most 
boroie and the tiuest in Faith, who would die de- 
fending Bologna from destruction; we have talked 
with these who mourn over the closed doors of 
the old monasteries, and who must submit in si- 
lence to see churches desecrated by a lawless and 
irreligicus tyranny of power, and there is but one 
thing to be done, they say: “Wait patiently, and 
lope and pray that Heaven will be appeased— 
and save Italy from its enemies.” 

We paid another visit to Ronzano Villa since 
our last, and found the Count and Countess Gez- 
zadini interested in American history. We 
learned some interesting points of history con- 
nected with Ki nzana; it was here that Suvi rna- 
rola studied, while yet a novice, and here lived 
the famous “Joyous Knights” of old. We can 
easily understand why so many holy men and 
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women selected these most beautiful mountain 
slopes for their retreat; surely they are the sweet 
homes of contemplation, the very paradise of earth 
in which to benear Ged. It is beautiful to see from 
the chapel and monastery doors of Ronzano, the 
lovely city and plain below, and find it every where 
marked by the spires of Gcu’s temples, and to re- 
flect that these streets of convents and monastries 
on every side which we see, were oncethe homes 
where whole armies of holy men and women la- 
bored zealously for God, and preserved the testi- 
mony of the New Law. Every wallhas its teach- 
ings recorded in color that time could not deface; 
- We reverence these “dark ages,” and we wish 
we had light and faith like theirs. Those “ Joy- 
ous Knights” I spoke of, were a scciety of pious 
noblemen, who united for the purpcseof bringing 
about by every pussibie means, peace and unity 
between the republics of Italy, which were de- 
stroying cities, and desolating the country by ter- 
rible civil wars. They devoted their lives to prayer, 
and, like the prophets of old, exhorted the peo- 
ple to cease from strife and turn the wrath of 
God trom the land. They established the order 
at Ronzano Monastery as the mother-house, from 


which the “ Joyous Knights” went forth as cham-. 


pions of faith and peace, sacrificing every worldiy 
pleasure to the accomplishinent of this end. 
Those who had wives and families, found homes 
for them near the monastery, out of the reach of 
the dreadful war then waged against Bologna. 
Many of their wives, by mutual consent, entered 
a convent of the same order, devoting their lives 
to prayer. These Knights were most blessed, and, 
in many cases, brought about peace between cities. 
As you may imagine, our visit to Ronzano 
Villa was one of unusual interest. The valua- 
ble information of its history gained from the 
Count and Countess was well authenticated by 
them; since the Count purchased the chapel and 
. Monastery; he makes a portion of it what he calls 
the “ Hermitage” during a part of the summer, 
and here they, the Count and Countess, study and 
write together, preserving for future generations 
valuable records of ancient Etruscan history, and 
many historical traditions of value. ° 
We bade adieu reluctantly, and went away with 
hearts filled with veneration for the holy ground 
upon which we had been privileged to tread: and 
ever grateful for the acquaintance with a family, 
in every sense,so noble as that of the worthy 
Count Gozzadini, known as such not only to 
Italy, but to America. 
Yours truly, R. E. W. 
ee 


AN inhabitant of Naples, on informing his 
friends on one occasion that he was about to 
make a trip to Paris, was overwhelmed with 
comiisions. Upon his return, however, he 
brought with him only a part of the purchases 
ordered. “ How could you be so forgetful?” said 
several of those whom he thus disappointed. 
“T will tell you how it happened,” was the reply; 
“some who gave me commissions, gave me money 
at the same time. I folded each one’s money in 
the paper on which his commissions were written 
and placed it on my table. A sudden gust of 
wind came and blew away every paper that did 
not contain money—possibly your commission 
was amongst them.” 


Dwenger on Mixed Mar. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop 
: riages, 


Joseph, by the Grace of God and the favor of the 
Apostolic See, Bishop of Fort Wayne, to the 
Clergy and Faithful of our Diocese, health and 
blessing in the Lord. 


ENERABLE Bretnren or THE CLERGY 
AND BELOVED CHILDREN OF THE LAITY :— 
Our duty to “ preach the Word of God, to re- 
prove and to correct,” urges us to address you on 
the most important subject of Mixed Marriages. 
With the increasing numbers of Catholics and 
the facilities thus afforded to marry a Catholic, 
the evil of mixed marriages should diminish. 
Alas, we are forced to admit that it has increased 
to such an extent that we cannot remain silent; 
we would be remiss in our duty if we did not 
address you words of solemn warning. 
DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCIL 

Our ILoly Mother the Church kas always re- 
alized the dangers of these marriages, Already 
during the time of the persecutions, the oldest 
Council, that of Elvira, whose decrees we posses;, 
held about the year 305, most strictly forbids 
these marriages with non-Catholics, and imposes 
a public penance of five years on parents who 
allow them. According to the strong language 
of that great and most learned Pope, Benedict 
XTV, in his Constitution or Bull of June 29, 1748, 
“The Church has always and does now reprove, 
condemn, detest and abominate these mixed mar- 
riages.” Formerly, dispensation was only granted 
to members of princely families, when the wel- 
fare of whole nations or states demanded such 
marriages; never to private individuals. 

DANGER TO THE PARTIES THEMSELVES, 

Matrimony is the most indissoluble and in- 
timate union; hand in hand they should go 
through life on earth to heaven, leading and di- 
recting their children by word and example. 
This intimate and perfect union is impossible 
when the married couple disagree in that which 
should be most sacred to every Christian, namely, 
his religion. It will prove a perpetual source of 
dissensions. The truce then established is based 
upon the condition, “Zo tgnore Religion.” Gener- 
ally, individuals who keep company with non- 
Catholics are already cold in their religion. 
When they are married their coldness and indif- 
ference as a rule increases; there are no family 
devotions and no prayers in common. 

Although the non-Catholic may have prom- 
ised not to interfere with the Catholic party’s 
religion, how many difliculties present them- 
selves to the practice of religion even in the 
best of these warriages! how many family 
circumstances and human considerations make 
it diflicult for the Catholic party to go to Mass 
to hear the word of God! how many im- 
pediments to going to the Sacraments! how 
diflicult to observe the laws of fasting and of 
abstinence! Hence it frequently happens that 
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even in favored cases the Catholic party be- 
comes gradually colder and more indifferent. 
The non-Catholic husband will often move to 
places where there is no opportunity for attend- 
ing divine services or of receiving the Sacra- 
ments. The most solemn promises not to in- 
terfere with the Catholic party’s religion are 
often slighted, and oaths are often breken. There 
is another danger, growing worse every day in 
our country, 
“TILE DANGER OF DIVORCE,” 


with all its sad consequences to parents and 
children. In marrying a person that does not 
believe in the Sacramental character of matri- 
mony, the Catholic party makes a very unequal 
contract. God’s law is the same for both: Lvery 
one that putteth away his wife and marricth 
another, committeth adultery; and he that mar- 
rieth her that is put away, committeth adultery. 
(Luke, 16 and 18.) If the Catholic breaks this 
law the Church will condemn him, will cut him 
off from her Sacraments, will tell him that he 
has lost all hope of heaven; but what shall hin- 
der the non-Catholic party froin seeking a di- 
voie2? Though he disapproves of divorces and 
takes an oath not to seek one, what can hinder 
him from changing his mind and obtaining a 
divorce, when we consider the frightful facility 
with which divorcees are granted by our courts? 
In plain words, the Catholic party gives all, gives 
himself or herself for life, the non-Catholic not 
for life, but only till tired of the present mar- 
riage, when only the slight difliculty of obtaining 
a divorce in our civil courts has to be overcome 
in order to marry another. 
DANGER TO CHILDREN, 

The greatest danger is, however, in the educa- 
tion of children. Often the non-Catholic party 
refuses to perform the promises made in mar- 
riage, the children are not allowed to be baptized 
in the Catholic Church, or, if baptized, are not al- 
lowed to go to a Catholie schvol or to receive 
Catholic instruction. If the Catholic parent 
should die before the children are grown or fully 
instructed in their religion, are not these children 
invariably lost to God and religion? We must 
be blind not to realize how frequently this oc- 
curs. But even in the more favorable cases, 
when the non-Catholic party does not absolutely 
refuse to fulfil the promises made before mar- 
riage, or where death does not prematurely re- 
move the Catholic parent, how great the dangers 
of these children! We know that example is 
more powerful than words: the children do not 
see nor hear any family devotions, the Catholic 
parent is often cold and indifferent, on the one 
hand; the children see the contempt and too 
often hear the sneers of their non-Catholic father 
or mother against what they are so feebly taught 
should be of the greatest importance to them, 
viz.: their faith, their religion. Verily it seems 
to be a miracle if these poor children remain 
faithful to their religion and obtain their eternal 
salvation. Whilst afew mixed marriages do not 
present these sad results, yet the general effect is 
overlooked, and the many thousands, yea hun- 
dreds of thousands, that are thus lost to our holy 
faith, is ignored. Recently at a funeral of 
an aged Catholic, 805 descendants were present, 
not a single Catholic in the number, thus the 


result of a mixed marriage. In acertain locality, 
well known to us, there are hundreds of persons 
who admit having had either a Catholic father 
or mother. There is very little hope for the 
Catholic training of children when the mother is 
not a Catholic. It is especially the mother’s part 
to teach the innocent little ones the first pious 
prayers, the first lessons, the first practices of re- 
ligion. <A father’s part in the religious education 
of his children may sometimes, with great difli- 
culty, be supplied; but nothing can replace the 
influence of a good Catholic mother. We there- 
fore announce to you our fixed determination not 
to grant a dispensation to a Catholic man that he 
may marry a non-Catholic woman or girl, unless 
in most extraordinary cases, and then when an 
almost absolute certainty exists that she will 
goon be a Catholic. Priests will take notice of 
this, and spare themselves and us the aunoyance 
of a useles3 application. 

Although the Chuich, for good and grave rea- 
sons, grants a dispensation in order to prevent 
greater evil, it should be undeistood that this 
dispensation does not take away the dangers that 
always exist in these mixed marriages; even 
then the Church regards them as detestable mar- 
riages. It should also be well understood that 
the Church only grants a dispensation where 
there are good and solid reasons. The Bishop is 
bound by the general Jaws of the Church, and has 
no power to grant a dispensation unless good 
reasons exist. The mere love of the parties for 
each other, and the’ mere willingness to make the 
necezsary promises requested by the Church, are 
not suflicient rernsons. Many will fix the day 
for the wedding before even knowing whether 
they ean obtain a dispensation or not; they do 
not ask for a dispensation until the last moment, 
when the slightest delay of the mails, or absence, 
make it impossible to obtain an answer in time. 
Such conduct can only be described as criminal 
contempt of the Church. Some go so far as to 
declare publicly that they will go to a squire or 
preacher to be married. With such the Church 
has nothing more to do; they deny her authority 
and they have practically left the Church. The 
Cbureh has no favors to grant to open rebels. 
When the case is known, public penance will be 
demanded of all those married by a squire or a 
preacher. The Church never grants a dispensa- 
tion without the distinct promise: ist, “That 
the Catholic party shall not be hindered or in- 
terferred with in the practice of religion.” 2d, 
“That all children shall be baptized, reared and 
educated in the Catholic Faith.” 3d, “ The Cath- 
olic party shall promise to do everything possi- 
ble to obtain the conversion of the non-Catholic 
party.” This last condition is too often over- 
looked from a false liberalism, which is practic- 
ally indifferentism. The Catholic party will say: 
“We do not speak about religion; he does not in- 
terfere with me norI with him.” There should 
be no undue interference, no bigotry; but there 
should be prayer, kind, earnest effort to instruct 
and convince the non-Catholic party of the truths 
of the Catholic religion. We are aware that 
God will not condemn those who serve Him to 
the best of their knowledge and ability, although 
they may be laboring under an innocent error, 
yet, with this narrow limitation, the truth re- 
mains, as (‘hrist Himself says, that He who b-9 
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Zieves not shall be condemned; and St. Paul says, 
Without faith we cannot please God. Religion is 
a duty, and in order to belong to the family of 
God in heaven we must belong to His family, 
His Church on earth. We would be shocked if a 
married perscn would not try to procure for his 
or her consort in immediate danger of death a 
life-giving medicine; we are in imminent danger 
of eternal death, and the life-giving remedy is 
the true Faith and the true Sacrament. In plain 
language, the Catholic party must do all that 
can be done to procure heaven for the other 


party; this is more important than any temporal: 


provision. 

We order that in future two copies of these 
promises shall be made in writing; one to be 
kept in the church of the place, and the other to 
be sent to the Bishop. 

We charge the priests who have pastoral 
eares in our diceese to preach at least once a 
year against the evils of mixed marriages; and 
you, parents, watch over your children and do 
all you can to guard them against this dauger. 
Alas, sometimes parents themselves are in- 
directly the cause of their children contracting 
mixed marriages; they permit them to keep com- 
pany with non-Catholic3 because more fashion- 
able; sometimes from worldly motives they 
arbitrarily thwart the reasonable choice of a 
husband or wife. Varents should remember 
their terrible responsibility to God, and the dread 
consequences that often follow such conduct 
towards children. 

In eonelusion, we wish to recommend to you 
the orphans of the diocese; their number is in- 
creasing, and this season a large part of the 
crops on our orphans’ farm failed. The Christ- 
mas collections have never been sufficient to sup- 
port our orphans; this year the need is greater 
than before, and 1 expect a more liberal response 
than has been given any appeal made heretofore. 

Given at our residence, Fort Wayne, Feast of 
the Iinmaculate Conception, 1880. 


+ JOSEPH DWENGER, 
Brsior or Forr Wayne. 


Catholic Notes. 


-——The London Spectator admits that the Church 
has been the friend of Hberty in Poland, in lreland, in 
Switzerland, and in the United States. 

—tThe German Jesuits in Paris have not been mo- 
lested. The Government has had trouble enough with 
French religious and has respect enough for all Ger- 
mans now to let them alone. 

—wWe regret to learn that the illness of Mr. Tello, 
of the Catholic, Universe still continues, and that it is 
more gerious than was at first supposed. His many 
friends will pray for his speedy restoration to health. 

—-Rev. Father Sumner, S. J., a well-known and 
much-beloved priest, who died recently at Gonzaga 
College, Washington; and the venerable Father Don- 
nelly of Kansas City, Mo., whose long career of useful- 


ness was closed by a precious death on the 14th inst., are 
recommended to the charitable prayers of our readers. 
R.I. P. 

—Some of our exchanges are publishing a list of 
the highest church spires in the world. ‘The spire of 
the Cathedral in Louisville is considerably higher than 
several of those mentioned, being 512 feet from the 
ground to top of cross, and is, we believe, the highest 
spire on this continent.—Central Catholic Advocate. 

— We have an appeal to make to our readers this 
week in behalf of a little church at the South, dedi- 
eated to the Sacred Heart of Our Blessed Lord. It is 
situated in a poor district, and is encumbered with a 
considerable debt. Atatime when so wueh attention 
is bestowed upon gift+making, we trust that some, at 
least, of our gencrous readers, will nat forget this hum- 
ble sbrine of the Divine Infant. We shall take great 
pleasure in forwarding to the rector, who ts well-known 
to us asa most worthy and self-sacrificing priest, any 
donations that may bo contided to us fer this pur- 
pose. 


A learned friend has kindly called our attention 
to anvrror which creptinto THe Ave Manta during 
our absence. A correspondent was assured that St. 
Paul died in the year of our Lord 54. This is a mis- 
take. Although Wouters in his compendium of Ee- 
clesiastical History says that historians do not agree 
regarding the precise year of the death of SS. Peter 
and Paul, the controversy bas long ago been practically 
decided. After the most searehing historical and an- 
tiquarian studies, the learned of Rome decided upon 
the year G7 as the true one, and the cighteenth cen- 
tenary of the holy Apostles was celebrated in the 
Eternal City in 187. 

— The letter sent to the Cardinal Archbishep of 
Paris by the President of the English Chureh Union 
was very gratifying to His Eminence. It was signed 
by 12 Bishops, 2,500 clergymen, and 15,8c0 laymen, 
expressing their warm sympathy with “the victims of 
the persecutions to which the Religious Orders are 
uow subjected in France,’ their indignation at “the 
violation of convents, and the profanation of chapels,” 
and assuring them that “whatever may be the differ- 
ences which unfortunately exist between us on many 
points, and however grave they may be, in this respect 
we are heart and soul with you and the noble cause 
you are maintaining for the sacred cause of freedom 
and religion.” 

——Many years ago, half a Pentateuch MS. of the 
sixth century was stolen from the Public Library of 
Lyons and sold to the late Lord Ashburnham of Lon- 
don—who, of course, had no suspicion of the theft—for 
6,000f. ILis son, having learned how the MS. was ob- 
tained, has restored it to the Lyons Library, stipulat- 
ing as a solitary condition that it be made known that 
his father acted in good faith; that the law of Eng- 
land allowed him to jretain his acquisition, and that 
in returning it he had not yielded to any pressure 
whatsoever. The precious manuscript was sent to 
Lyons last mouth, and confided to the custodian of the 
Library. We may remark en passant that the present 
Lord Ashburnham is a convert to the Catholic Church. 

— In one of his sermons before the University of 
Cambridge Bishop Littlejohn (Protestant Episcopal) of 
Long Island, said that it was ‘a delusion and a spare 
to suppose that a purely secular education was equiv- 
alent to an education that deals with the whole man. 
In Atmncrica the State had determined that religion was 
not its business, but that education was. It did not 
encourage Infidel training, nor did it prevent it. In 
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‘the opinion of many the effect in the next generation 
would be seen in the rising tide of faithless secularism. 
They saw that mere knowledge was not an unmixed 
good; with schools that had no Christ in them a sus- 
picion was created that all would not be safe for an- 
other generation, and possibly the withes and bands of 
soclety would not hold in their proper balance huge 
masses who had been taught to know their power 
without knowing their duty to God.” 


— Rev. Dr. Tyng, Jr., whose recent sermon on the 
apparitions of Lourdes attracted so much attention, js 
thus “cornered” by a correspondent of the New York 
Sun, signing himself “ piseopatian”: “I am sure that 
all interested will agree with me that the whole matter 
rests upon the initial position which, explain as he 
may, he certainly took, viz, that the girl’s [Bernadette’s] 
story was no delusion, and that the subsequent rise of 
the fountain was a sign sent to prove the truth of this 
story. The doctor seems to iznore the fact, that if this 
be so, and if his people accept what he presents as a 
verity, it would be absurdly inconsistent in them to 
attend any longer the church cf which he is pastor, or 
any other Protestant church; for if God is so well 
pleased with any theological system that He gives it 
such signal tokens of His approbation, surely but one 
conclusion ean be reached by reasonable minds. Dr. 
Tyng calls the remarks made about him strange and 
contradictory, but the conclusions were clearly and 
logically deduced from the words he uttered. ... .” 


——Tue KULTURKAMPY.—A correspondent of the 
Pall Matt Gazetle, writing of the Kulturkampf, says: 
“The Curés that are left go in turn from place to place 
to say Mass in tho neighboring churches. The inhab- 
itants of the vill-ges that are deprived of their priests 
attend in overflowing crowds. The Curé always gives 
out where Mass wili be said on the following Sunday. 
You might imagine yourself carried back to the French 
Revolution of 1793. More than half the churches and 
the priests’ houses are shut up, the seminaries no 
longer train young levites, and inasmuch, moreover, as 
many seminaries are closed, the moment is not far off, 
if the Kulturkampf goc3 on, when every village will 
find itself deprived of ecclesiastics. What is curious is 
that while the population remains faithful to the 
Church, they also remain entirely submissive to the 
‘Government; they respect alike the Pope and the 
Emperor; the truth is that military service has pro- 
digiously developed the sentiment of passive obedience. 
But Prince Bismark, who believes that religion is one 
of the principal bases of social order, hesitates at the 
notion of producing a state of things in which all reli- 
gious serv ces shall have disappeared from the Catholic 
provinces. Hence he is always trying to come to an 
understanding with the Vatican.” 


——A MERITED EvLoGy.—The Toledo Times lately 
published the following tribute to Rev. Father Hannin, 
a widely-known and much-respected priest of that 
city: ‘‘With all the large-heartedness, all childish 
freshness of character, a!l the Catholic range of sym- 
pathy, and all the buoyancy of temperament which 
are popularly supposed to be the peculiar endow- 
ments of the Irish people, and which are really, per- 
haps, to be found existing conjointly more often in 
men of that race than in other, Father Hannnin is one 
whose life, work and personality bafile the limits of a 
mere pen-portrait, It were easy to describe the loose, 
swinging gait, the spare, carelessly-attired figure, the 
thin, eager face, and genial, whole-souled manner that 
goto make up the outward aspect of the priest of St. 
Patrick’s parish. But to tell of the untiring energy of 


the man; of his perseverance in the uncrowned 
struggle which he has been called upon to wage 
against sin, and its attendant spectres, suffering and 
sorrow; of the success he has silently achieved in that 
struggle, a success than which no fe!low-worker of his 
in this city can count a greater; of tho love and vener- 
ation with which he has inspired those with whom he 
has had spiritual relations; and of the uncbtrusive but 
sterling qualities which those best acquainted with 
the man WHI value the highe3t—to tell of these would 
be an undertaking much beyond the limit of these 
sketches, and would, merit a far worthier chronicle. 
An ornament to his church, Father Hannin has proved 
himself a blessing to Toledo at large,and has claims to 
a grateful appreciation at the hands of her citizens, to 
which few, if any men, living can be considered as 
entitled.” 


Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
(Or of Our Lady of Lourdes). 


“ We fly to thy patzonage, O Holy Mother of God!” 


RePoRT FOR THE WREK ENDING WEDNESDAY, 
Dec. 15. 

The following Intentions are recommended to the 
prayers of the Confraternity: Conversion (o the Faith 
for 40 persons and 3 families,—change of life for 26 per- 
sons and 12 familics,—temporal favors for 20 persons 
and 16 families,—recovery of health for 40, of sight for 
9, of hearing for 12 and of mind for 5 persons,—employ- 
ment for 23 persons,—grace of a happy death for 16 
persons,—removal of scarlet fever from 3 localities,— 
spiritual favors for 26 persons and 16 families,—success 
of a religious undertaking; also, 62 particular inten- 
tions, and 24 thanksgiving for favors received. , 

The members of the Confraternity being recom- 
mended to wear the blue scapular of the Immaculate 
Conception, we think proper to give a short account 
of it. We simply give an abridged translation of the 
Latin document received from Rome concerning it. 
.... it was at the beginning of the 17th eentury that 
this scapular was revealed by our Divine Lord and His 
Blessed Mother to the venerable Ursula Benincass, 
foundress of the Oblates and Theatine Hermits at 
Naples. ... In one of her raptures, which cccurred on 
the Feast of the Purification, the Queen of Heaven ap- 
peared to her holding the Divine Infant In her arms; 
she was clothed in a robe of white, over which she 
wore another garment of a blue color, and was sur- 
rounded by a band of virgins all dressed in the same 
manner. Our Blessed Lady then addressed the fervent 
nun in these sweet words: “Take courage, Ursula: dry 
your teara, and listen attentively to the direction Jesus 
is going to give to you; behold Him in my arms; 
He is yours as well as mine.” To these words of the 
Mother succeeded those of the Son, who clearly made 
known to the vencrable Ursula His wish that she 
should build a convent under the title of the Immaca- 
late Conception, wherein were to live thirty-three nuns 
clad after the manner of Ilis Blessed Mother. He prom- 
ised at the same time soine special graces, with a super- 
abundance of spiritual blessings to all who should em- 
brace that state of life and observe the rule prescribed 
for them. Ursula then addressed herself to our Lord 
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and besought Him to extend these favors to all persons 
living in the outer world who should have a special de- 
votionto His Virgin Mother, who should observe strictly 
the law of chastity according to their state in life, and 
wear the blue scapular. 

As an assurance that her prayer had been heard and 
granted, Ursula was permitted, in the same ecstasy, to 
see angels holding in their hands a great number of 
these scapulars, which they distributed over the whole 
earth. The venerable servant of God accordingly 
began the work of making these little scapulars and 
had them distributed among the faithful after they had 
been blessed by a certain pious priest. They were re- 
ceived with such pleasure, and worn with such piety and 
respect, that the heart of the holy religious was filled 
with joy on beholding the multiplied fruits of sanctifi- 
cation and salvation effected by them; the devout prac- 
tice soon became so universal that, before her death, the 
good religious had the happiness of seeing it every- 
where established. 

Pope Clement approved of the Blue Scapular and 
enriched it with Indulgences; it [s made of two picces 
of sky-colored woollen stuff, to which may be affixed, 
for the purpose of devotion, a representation of Mary 
Immaculate like to that of Carmel; it is worn day and 
night. The principal end to kept ba in view by those 
invested with this scapular is to solicit, through the in- 
tercession of the Immaculate Virgin, the reformation 
of morals and the conversion of persons wandering in 
the ways of sin. There are no fixed prayers for this, 
nor any obligation whatsoever which binds under pen- 
alty of sin; we would suggest, however, to the wearers 
of this scapular to recite every day twelve Hail Marys 
in honor of tho twelve privileges of the Blessed Virgin 
and three Our Fathers in honor of the Blessed Trinity. 
The scapular must be blessed and conferred by a pricst 
duly authorized. Many Plenary Indulgences are 
granted, on the ordinary conditions, to those who wear 
this ecapular. 

Here we desire to call attention to a special favor con- 
firmed by Pope Pius IX, April 14,1836: “ All persons, 
as often as they recito six Paters, Aves, and Glorias, in 
honor of tle Most Holy Trinity, and of Mary conceived 
without sin, praying at the same time for the exaltation 
of Holy Church, etc., can gain, each time, all the Indul- 
gences accorded to persons who visit the seven Basilicas 
of Rome, the Church of the Portiuncula at Assisi, those 
of St. Jamcs of Compostella, and of the Holy Land; and 
to partake of these Indulgences it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to recite avy other prayers or to receive tke 
Sacraments although it is both laudable and commend- 
able in those who perform this devotion to approach 
the Sacraments of penance and Holy Eucharist as ofcen 
as may be withthe advice of a confessor. ‘Thess In- 
dulgences ate applicable to the eonls in Purgatory. 


OBITUARY. 

The following deceased persons have been recom- 
mended to the prayers of the Confraternity: MASTER 
Ryan, of Elgin, Ll, lately deceased. Miss ANNIE 
SLATER, of Washington, Pa., who died a few weeks 
ago. Denis Murrity, of Argyle, Ill, whose death oc- 
eurred on the 19th of Sept. ANNig Cunisty, who 
breathed her last on the 8:h ult. Mrs. Many Z. 
BosQueEt, of Philapalphia, who departed for heaven 
some time ago. Mrs. SusAN Hooves and Mrs. BELL 
Hickey, of Altoona, Pa. MARTIN NOLAN, WILLIAM 
HIACEETT, JAcoB STAHL, Mrs. SABINA NEWELL, 
Mrs. Bripcet NoLAN, and Mr. JouN HACKETT. 

May they rest in peace. 

aie A. GRanaeErR, C. 8S. C., 
Director of the Confraternity. 
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A Legend of St. Nicholas. 


Y2INT. NICHOLAS has always been 
) my favorite saint. Is it simply 

because he was given me for a 
patron at baptism, or because it 
is to him I owe the brightest 
joys of my school-life? I know 
not, but true it is, I had for him so 
special a devotion that his picture 
was always to be found pasted to 
the inside of my desk. It was not, 
I hasten to say, a Byzantine work of art, 
enameiled with the richest colors. The 
great thaumaturgist,so much venerated by the 
Sclavonic race, was not represented as one sees . 
him in Russia, his head encircled by a nimbus, 
against a background of gold, and assigned the 
place of honor in the domestic chapel. There 
was neither a crystal lamp burning before him 
perfumed oil night and day, nor pious visitors 
devoutly prostrated at his feet. No: my Saint 
Nicholas was a coarse print of Epinals within 
reach of all (at that time one could get six for 
acent). The coloring did noi disturb me, though 
it might justly have been considered too bright; 
nor did the drawing, which erred in the stiffness 
of its outlines. To my mind, nothing could be 
more beautiful than his mitre of chrome yel- 
low, his cloak of cobalt blue, and his gown of 
bright vermillion. Not a shadow, not a half 
shadow; all stood forth glaringly to the eye. 

Just such as he was, with his venerable ex- 
pression, his long, white beard, and his great 
tub, whence protruded in evory direction the 
arms. legs, and heads of children, I preferred my 
St. Nicholas even to the portrait by Lesueur, 
which the church in our-little town was said to 
boast. Moreover, I knew by heart the smallest 
incidents of his life a3 apostle and Bishop, and I 
sought with a greedy curiosity the marvellous 
tales which belovg not to history. It was not 
enough for me to honor the unowned Bishop of 
Myra and Lycia, who suffered for the Faith 
under the Emperor Diocletian: the object of my 
cultus was, above all, the St. Nicuolas whom the 
luminous cloud of legend delights to envelop. 
Thera have been many different interpretations 
of this legendary tub, which one finds in all the 
ancient engravings, and even on the portals of 
Gothic cathedrals, but here is one which has 
struck me most. i 


One day as the blessed Nicholas was at prayer 
in his cell reciting the psalms with fervent devo- 
tion, bis little lamp suddenly went out. The 
Saint was trying vainly to relight it, when sud- 
denly the room was illuminated by a light more 
dazzling than the midday sun, and a voice which 
seemed to come from heaven, said: “ Nicholas, I 
want thee.” 
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“Lord,” replied Nicholas, “Thy servant is 
ready; what wouldst Thou have me to do?” 

“Leave thy dwelling, and thy diocese, and the 
fields where the harvest is already gathered. 
Enough there are who labor here.” 

“Lord, whither shall I bend my steps? shall it 
be toward the coasts of Gaul, toward the sands 
of Libya, or must I seek the arid steppes of the 
savage Scythians?” 

“Go forward, my faithful servant, and follow 
the star.” : 

And so Nicholas left to another his pastoral 
cross, and set forth, staff in hand. All that night 
and the following day, he walked; in the deep 
blue of the sky the star shone feebly, visible to 
his eyes alone. 

He saw the queen city of Palmyra, as beautiful 
and as graceful as the palm trees to which she 
owes her name; he saw the colossal ruins of the 
gigantic Balbec. There the star disappeared, 
but the wind which sighed through the broken 
columns of the magnificent temple of the Sun, 
murmured suddenly: “Onward, Nicholas! on- 
ward!” 7 

Then he ascended the banks of the Euphrates, 
and there, where the patriarchs pitched their 
tents in peaceful faith, he slept under the high 
vault of heaven, awaiting anew the guiding sign. 
“Onward!” said the river, as its dark waves 
rolled in the silence of the night. 

And so forward he went, over the ground once 
80 fiercely debated by the Assyrians and Persians, 
by Greek and Roman; subsisting on herbs and 
roots, and stopping at the limpid brooks to 
quench his thirst. In vain the fruit-laden 
branches of the fig-tree hung temptingly just 
within bis reach; in vain did the vine show forth 
its luscious grapes, too vaunted once by the un- 
faithful emissaries of Moses. 

“Onward!” said the olive-trees, rustling their 
gray foliage, and so, too, said the leaves of the 
palm. And ever he travelled on, leaving behind 
him fortresses and temples, aqueducts and cis- 
terns, crossing, torrents, following the river 
courses, climbing mountains, Troops of deer 
went fearlessly by, almost touching him in their 
light course, and the wild boar made merry in 
the forest where he went to seek shelter for the 
night; and the next day at the hour of dawn, 
when the birds awake, the lark, leaving its nest 
concealed in the tall grasses, sang as she rose to 
highest heaven: “ Arise, Nicholas! March still 
onward, servant of God!” 

He continued thus in the rough ways, faint 
and exhausted, his flesh torn by briars, his feet 
wounded by the pebbles in his path. And the 
pebbles, rolling beneath his tread, said: “Onward, 
ever onward!” “Onward!” repeated after them 
the little thread of water which fell in a showery 
cascade from the mountain-side. ‘The holy man 
in peaceful assurance, continued his course, dis- 
quieting himself not the least as to the far-distant 
end of his journey. God had said: “I want thee,” 
and he held himself as a tool in the hands of the 
workman. Sometimes of an evening, as he knelt 
in prayer by the side of a stream, on the dry 
grass, or on a river bank, he thought of his for- 
saken flock, of his shepherdless sheep; but it was 
without uneasy preoccupation, without care for 
the morrow: God will provide for them, thought 
he. He traversed thus the rich pastures of Es- 


bloomed the roses of Sharon. a 

. “Is it here at last, O Lord?” he asked, one dag. 
as he saw rising before him, veiled in the mort . 
ing mist, the snow-white mountains of Liburinat_” 
“Dost Thou call me to Carmel, where Thy. 
prophet Elias vanquished the priests of Baal? 

“Onward!” replied the glorious mountain, i 
villages perched like birds’ nests on its pictur’ 
esque slopes. “Onward!” repeated the proud. 
cedars. 

He passed Tyre and Sidon, Antioch, the pearl] 
of Christian churches, Beyrout, the learned city. 
He left behind him the oasis of Damascus, be- 
decked with almond ‘trees and roses; and he cast 
not a glance at the shady orchards ornamented [~ 
by the white stars of the jasmine and the purple|- 
flowers of the pomegranate. Finally he arrived,} 
never having rested, at the banks of the Orontes.] 

“Onward!” said the tall poplars, gently bend- 
ing their slender forms as he passed; “Onward!” 
repeated the soft-flowing waves of the river. 
And ever in the freshness of the morning, and in | 
the heat of noon, and in the solemn silence of the 
night, the voices of nature repeated to the servant 
of God his Master’s command. No, of a truth, 
the wandering Jew walked not farther in his 
endless flight. 3 

One day, as the hot rays of an oriental sun 
were quickly dissipating the morning’s dew, 
Nicholas: felt for the first time an overwhelming 
fatigue; an unaccustomed languor weighed him 
down; he could hardly raise his heavy eyelids 
to look at the sky, which was loaded with threat- 
ening clouds; all grew silent about him; the 
birds, overcome by the heat, had ceased their 
song; only the locust, hidden in the grass, sent 
forth at intervals its piercing falsetto. 

“Rest thee, Nicholas!” it cried in its little 
shrill voice; “rest thee, untiring of travellers!” 

“Yes, rest thee!” growled the tempest, which 
began to surge and to sway back and forth the 
tops of the tall trees. 

“Am I then arrived, Lord, or else dost Thou 
judge me unworthy of fulfilling my task?” asked 
the Saint. 

And the loud voice of the thunder replied to 
his humble demand: “Faithful servant, thou 
hast reached the end of thy journey. Yet but a 
fom pouren and My plans of mercy will be ful- 
ied.” 


relon, aud the burning plain where eras 
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In the lowliest dwelling of a miserable ham- 
let by the sea. Daia, a poor widow was seated 
alone at her cold hearth-stone, when suddenly 
there appeared to her a venerable man of majestic 
beauty. His white beard fell to his belt, and 
although he was of the ordinary human stature, 
he seemed to rise to a gigantic height. Beneath 
the august dignity of his mien, Daia felt herself 
confounded. 

“What god deigns to visit my humble home?” 
she said. “Is it Jupiter, the father of the Im- 
mortals, or Mercury, the celestial messenger ?” 

“Woman,” replied the old man, “there is but 
one God, and I am His most unworthy servant.” 

“He must then be very great, this God of yours, 
since His servant, even, seems more than mortal,” 
replied the humble Daia. ‘ 

“My God has no name such as His creatures 


Ave Marita. 


es 
‘uet~gave. He is known as the Master,—the Father,— 

e Giver of all things. He holds the ocean, and 
Like! on the stars in their course. The thunder is 


nt. Mis veica, and the universe trembles before 
Sof Li: fim.” 


d the offering of a spotless white heifer. They 
ve not listened to me!” 

“Woman! thy gods are deaf and senseless as 
cet, gtone and wood. Pray to my God: ask, and thou 
lars Shalt receive.” 

Jame ‘Will He give me back the children that I 
; aaj, Weep these six months?” asked the widow, dart- 
oni ing at the old man a glance which had become 
nd th: almost fierce. 

she “My God is the Master of life and death: He 
‘the Numbers the hairs of each of His creatures, and 
ge‘:, not one falls without His permission.” 

“(= “O Rufinus, Eusebius, and Theodulus! O my 
{ ?.- well beloved!” replied Daia, weeping. “No, I 
.» Shall never see you again; the cruel Parce have 
2 cut forever the thread of your life. Alas! they 
);¢ left me one morning, beautiful, strong, and cour- 
~ ageous! And at evening, when I went to meet 
:,, them as usual, I saw neither the children nor the 
‘herd; they never returned. Noble stranger, how 
‘ny cam your God console a grief like this? They 
7, were to have been the support of my old age, and 

.. now I go down, alone, to the tomb.” 

‘~  “ Woman,” said the old man, “I have lived al- 
, Yeady three times the usual term of life, and I 
wiee Fepeat it to you, I have never found my God deaf 

“”. to the prayers of the afilicted. It is He who ban- 
~, ishes the winter, and He who recalls the spring; 
.” pray to-day, if thou wouldst be happy to-morrow.” 

“ And the Saint, kneeling before the window, 
through which he contemplated the serenity of 

“ the night, began to pray thus, in a low voice: 
es “O Love Divine! that embraces all mankind, 

- listen to the prayer of Thy servant, and give back 
* to Daia the joys that she bas lost.” 

As he finished, O miracle! a knocking was 
heard at the door, and three little voices, bright 
and joyous, shouted, “Mother, it is we; open 
. quick! Open, we are so tired; for a long time 
« we have neither eaten nor drunk.” 

“T hear the voices of my precious ones,” cried 
Daia, who trembled violently; “venerable man, 
tell me if I dream, or is it indeed true that they 
have returned from the land of Shades?” 

The face of the old man was bright with a 
celestial radiance. “Woman of little faith,” said 
he, in a tone cf gentle reproach, “did I not tell 
thee that thou shouldst again seethem?” ° 

And now Rufinus, Eusebius and Theodulus are 
there in the room with their mother, who seems 
as though she would never tire of caressing 
their blond locks and kissing their fresh cheeks. 
“ Mother,” gaid the youngest, “how I cried! how 
loud I called you! Could you not hear?” 

, “Mother,” said the second one, “a cruel man 
oF ran off with us, and stole our herd; we cried and 
Is we implored, but all in vain. He kept us con- 
_  cealed until night in a large tub, and then he 
‘st  gtruck my brothers with a sharp knife; I saw 
‘a their blood flow, I heard their cries, until the 
us very moment when, struck myself, I fell asleep, 
i end sat till this evening. It was a long, long 
night.” 
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“Which has lasted six months,” said the 
mother, who still wept and trembled. 

“This evening,” said the eldest boy, who had 
not yet spoken, “‘a tall old man raised the heavy 
cover of the tub; he touched us all three, and 
our wounds were suddenly closed. ‘In the name 
of Jesus Christ,’ he said, in a tone sweeter far 
than the music of the priests of Apollo, ‘arise, 
my children, and go to rejoice your mother.’” 

“That old man was the stranger who spoke to 
me but now of a God unknown to me,” cried the 
widow; “let us go and thank him, and beg him 
to tell us more.” She turned—the old man had 
disappeared; but in the little hut was a fra- 
grance like that of ambrosia, and the distant echo 
of a heavenly music such as mortal ears have 
never heard. 


Irish Legends. 


THE YOUNG SAINT. 


Wr Bee y 34 ATHLEEN O'CONNOR was con- 
re 7 ys soled by the fond hope that she 
es ~~ would yet see her lost Eily, 


though when or where she had 
SUE re no idea; a glimmering light in 
"i a), 5 the distance lit up her path of 
ae a sorrow; it was the angel of consola- 
Fg *,) tion that fortified her in her strug- 

yy gles, lightened her cares, and smiled 
o’er her sleep. Though sad was the 
thought of the dear child's sufferings, 
still the assurance that God would pro- 
tect her, and that they would see each other on 
earth and meet in heaven, consoled her and made 
her conceal her own feelings in order not to sad- 
den young hearts which God wished to rejoice. 
Her whole care was now centred in the two little 
one3 that God had left her, Charley and Mary, and 
well they repaid her tender care; for never were 
children more docile, loving and gentle. Charley, 
though only eizht years old, had already made 
his first confession and was preparing for his 
First Communion. Every care was taken of 
him and every necessary instruction given him. 
The mother would often walk about in the 
garden pretending to read, and take no notice of 
them, but her eyes and her heart were on them: 
and how that young maternal heart loved with 
affectionate love as she saw these dear little ones, 
like the Holy Infant Himself, grow in wisdom 
and peace and beauty as they increased in years, 
Though they had two other little boys to serve 
Mass at the Carrig an Affrin when the priest 
said Mass there for the people on Sundays and 
holydays of obligation; yet these dear little chil- 
dren would not be happy except they also were 
there near the priest at whose word the Holy In- 
fant came down from heaven on that rude, rocky 
altar. Often were they favored with the sight of 
the Holy Infant Himself in the hands of the priest 
when he raised the Sacred Host at the Elevation, 
and always at that solemn hour did they feel their 
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hearts burning within them with heavenly love. 

Whenever there was High Mass on the Mass- 
Rock, and the people had passed in through the 
underground passage, the little children weré 
often asked what was the cause of their exclam- 
ations and prostrations on the ground. They 
at once declared that when the priest elevated 
the Sacred Host, instead of the ordinary appear- 
ance of bread, they saw a lovely child in his hands, 
smiling on them and surrounded by a heavenly 
light which was too bright for them to look at. 
Their little faces seemed brighter and more beau- 
tiful than ever as they told the artless story of 
their vision with all the earnest simplicity of 
their tender years. 

The good little boys who had served Mass were 
asked if they also had seen the Ioly Jnfant, but 
they declared they did not. “I suppose,” said 
Johnuy O'Connor, a charming little fellow of 
twelve summers, “ we were not worthy.” 

“No,” siid the other, “but you know we were 
not looking up at the time.” 

“Do you believe,” said the priest, “that if you 
were looking up you would have seen the Holy 
Infant?” 

“T think we would, sir,” said Johnny McEveilly, 
in a decided, off-hand way. 

“Would you like to have seen Him?” con- 
tinued the priest. 

“I would, sir,” said the boy; “but it would not 
make me believe any more firmly that He is reaily 
present in the Blessed Eucharist.” 

“Well, Johnny, you are a good boy,” said the 
priest, looking at him approvingly, “and you will 
be a great man yet.” 

When the examination was over, it was time 
for the children to have their feast. It being a 
lovely summer day, they had it brought out to 
the summer-hou3e, opposite the statue of the 
Virgin and Child. Just as they were seating 
themselves, what was the surprise of little 
Charley and Mary to find not only the two little 
boys that served Mass but also another whom 
they did not know! “Little boy,” said Charley to 
the stranger, “ You did not serve Mass to-day, and 
why do you come to our feast? I did not see you 
at the Mass-Rock.” 

“Oh yes, Charley,” said the little stranger, “I 
was there and you saw Me.” 

“ And who are you, little boy ?” said Mary, look- 
ing at him full in the face. 

“Mary,” said Ile, taking her by the hand, and at 
once she knew Lim, and casting herseif on His 
bosom said: “O Holy Infant, are You coming to 
take us off to Dermot? and whera is Kily ?” 

“No, Mary,’ said Ile, in tones of tenderest affec- 
tion, “I’m not coming for you, but for Charley; in 
return for all the lovely pictures he promised Me, I 
am coming tu take him off to a lovely land where 
he'll see pictures that human eye has never seen, 
and where he will enjoy pleasures that the heart 
of man caunot conceive; but you will have to 
wait till you ave all dressed in white and crowned 
with lilies, and until you will be the spouse of the 
Holy Infant. You tov,” said He, turning to the 
two little Mass-servers who were shrinking away 
half through fear and half love, “you will yet 
be great men, and give soldiers to the Church and 
saints to heaven.” 

“ And, Holy Infant,” said Charley, in his own in- 
nocent way, “will you bring Father Mulligan and 
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mother to that distant land where everything is 
lovely?” 

“Yes, child of My Heart,” said the Holy Infant 
pressing him to iiis bosom; “but the path by 
which I will lead him will be stained he blood, 
and your mother's will be bathed with tears.” 
Having said these words the Holy Infant disap- 
peared. 

Then the children, leaving feast and all, ran 
off to tell all they had heard and seen. Mrs. O°Con- 
nor, half doubting the whole affair, gave the feast 
to the little Mass-servers to enjoy on their way 
home, and taking her own children into the 
domestic chapel she asked them seriously if 
all they said was true. When she ascertained 
that all was true, she burst into tears, and casting 
herself on her knees before the Blessed Sacrament, 
exclaimed: “My God, igs Charley also to leave 
me?” Then taking the child in her arms, she 
asked him: “Charley, would you not rather stay 
with your mother?” 

“No, mother,” said the boy, hesitatingly, * I 
would rather go to the Holy Infant in that lovely 
distant land; but we shall meet again there.” 

Conquered by the child, she again cast herself 
on her knees, and from the depth of her soul, 
exclaimed; “ My God, Thy holy will be done! ” 

Charley was ready for his First Communion on 
Corpus Christi, and received it at the Mass-Rock. 
The mother also went to Communion on that day. 
When the people had gone away, they remained, 
making their thanksgiving, but Charley’s thanks- 
giving was aneternal one: hedied in the embrace 
of the Holy Infant. It was his last as well as his 
First Communion. 

—— 


CONSTANTINE THE GneAT was marching 
from the border of the Rhine, through Gaul and 
part of Italy, by Verona to Rome, against the ty- 
rant Maxentius, who was a dreadful persecutor 
of the Church, and who had declared war against 
him, and was at Rome, with an army much 
superior to that of Constantine, who, though not 
yet a Christian, earnestly inveked the one true 
God, both on his march, and the day before 
he gave a battle, and Christ was pleased, by a 
double vision, to show him from what power he 
received the empire of the world. The pious and 
learned Bishop of Ciw3area, Eusebius, agsures us 
that he received the account he gives us from 
Constantine’s own moxth, who confirmed the 
truth of his narration by a solemn cath. He re- 
lates as follows: viz. “Constautine, just after 
he had made an earnest prayer to the one true 
God, was travelling with his army in the after- 
noon, when he and all that were with him beheld 
with astonishment in the sky, above the sun, a 
cross of light, with this inscription, in the Greek 
language: “Dy this, conquer.” The night follow- 
ing an angel appeared to him in his sleep with the 
sae sign and commanded him to procure a 1epre- 
sentaticn of it and to make use of it for his stand- 
ard in battle” The emperor rose early next 
morning, imparted the vision to his friends, and 
gave orders for the imperial standard to be made 
in that form, and this was the famous banner 
called the Labarunis. Maxentius, although far 
superior in force to his enemy, was defeated, and 
drowned in his flight in the river Tiber, and Con- 
stantine himself attributed thisvIctory to the cross. 
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